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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


N making a rev^ision of this book the author was faced with the problem of 
laving much more new material available than could be accommodated within 
ihe prescribed limits. It has, therefore, been thought advisable not to effect 
norc changes in the book than would bring it reasonably up to date. 

(Since its first publication the most important changes which have taken 
dace in the practice of Heat Engines are those uoiiccniing the Has Turbine and 
ts working fhiirl. Two chapters have, therefore, been adderl to deal with the 
atest published dcvelopnii'iils in this field. 

I As the reciprocating steam engine is still an important prime mover for rail 
Iraction and marine propulsion the chapter dealing with it has been re-written. 
\ new section dealing with the proportioning of a triple exp insion marine 
•iigiiie, re-lieating, regenerative feed heating and exhaust turbines has, therefore, 
leeri added. 

In the Ap])endix will be found a collection of worked examples, not included 
n the first edition, which should be of particular interest to students reading 
or a degree. 

The author records his gratitude to reviewers and readers for drawing his 
Lttention to certain errors which unfortunately were present in the first edition, 
ml which have now been corrected. 

He also cxjiresses his ajipreciation of the assistance so willingly given by his 
colleague INIr i), Tagg, anil acknowledges the ready co-operation of the staff of 
be Cambridge UniA ersity Press who, in difficult circumstances, have produced 
i volume on which the author is proud to see his name. 


mXDEUT.AND 

October 


D. A. W. 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

riironghout the ages man has been striving lor more and more power, that he 
bight be invested with autliorit 3 ^. Unfortuiiatclj' many mr'ii are possessed of tlio 
laiiie (Jesires, so wea])ons were devised for establishing the local supeiiorit}" of 
)mi or tin other man. 

Mot content with local snperioiity, man later pressed i!u' horse into service 
’or transj)orting and o])erating his larger war machines, aiid t appears that ever 
lince then man's inventiveness and sJdll have been ooncentiated on perfecting 
wid rle\ (iojiing these imoiiines. 

liic earpeiilers cni])lo\ ed in tlie production of old armaments soon exhausted 
Jie ea])al»ilil ies of th(‘ horse, and then these men /mned to harnessing the ^\ind 
Und ^lo^^illg water lor the develoj)ment of idn^sicol power. 

Tlirouedi lack of men skilled in the manipulation of metals—rather than lack 
K in\ entiveness—lhes(‘ w iiid and ater mills coiitiiined for centuries; and it Avas 
nil\ by the diseovei}" ul Cuiipuw dor that the necessity for metal Avurkers became 
id 

the demand became satisiied, man turned his attention to tlic possibility 
using the tremendous lorees deA^eloiicd by ox])losioiis for doing useful Avork. 
invi'Acr, the great diAiciilly of convcrtiiig the Kinetic Energy of a projectile 
^ to iiselul nKH'haiiieal work has jn*c\ ented the development of Lliis engine; and 
J A\as not until a . d . I7h(), when Watt einplo^^cd the condensable properties of 
team for driving a piston, that any jirogress in the development of power from 
iiels Avas made. 

Uiilortunatclv * the fuels on A\hic]i eWilisation depends so much are gradually 
L ing ecnisumcd, and must eventually become exhausted, and then men will try 
:> utilise, and may wage Avars to secure, stores of energy Avdiichmay noAV seem in- 
Lguilicant, and out of reach. Let us then take a survey of the Sources of power. 

There are .seven sources of power, but all have their common origin in the 
un, thus: 

vSun’s rays: In tropical climates solar rays have been used directly for the 
eneralion of power by emplo\ing a jiaraboHc mirror to concentrate the rays on 
D a boiler, or the cylinder of a hot air engine.f 
Tlio boiler, enijiloyed in Egypt, took the form of a long tube from which hung 
narrow deep rectangular chamber for the reception of water. The boiler was 

* Prof. Egerton, '‘Power and Combustion”, Thomas Hawksley lecture, Nov. 16, 1940, 
roc. Inst. iMcch. Eng. 

t On one square foot in Egypt the heat energy received per annum from the sun is 
:iout 600 n.p. hours. Over the wholo world the hoat received firrm the sun is equivalent 
> 60 times the world’s output of coal. 

W II E 
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completely sheathed in glass, as a j)rotection against convective heat losses, ant 
was placed at the locus of the ])arabola formed from rectangular strips of mirro] 
\\hich wcrt' cariied on a steel frame. 

In the system devised l)y Cajit. Eiiesson, about 100 years ago, the mirror 
resembled that ol a motor-ear head lain]), so that the rays converged on to a point 
and not a line, as in tlie ease of the steam boiler. The dis])lacer cylinder of the hoi 
air engine Avas ]jlaeetl at the focus of a ])araboloid, and, under favoural^e con 
ilitions, a small amount of ])ower was develo])ed. , 

At the ])resent time, 1040, Seleninm cells have been ein])loyed to develo]^ 
f‘leetTif‘al energy directly from incident light, but, as with steam and hot air 
the amount ol jioner develoj)ed is very small compared Avitli the potejitia^ 
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])owcr concentrated in the rays. The power is also periodic, and a specii 
mechaiiism lias to be devisetl to enable the mirrors to follow the course of tlic sui 
Ill view of these defects, none of the methods hold out much promise fr ai 
roseareh. 

Sea: Tides are due to the joint action of the sun and the moon; the change i ei 
level between liigh and lo^v tide renders energy available, provided sufficiei ©r 
water can he iinjionnded at hi^h tide, and released at low tide through a wati 
turbine. Ihiless a natural site is available, the civil engineering costs of crectiii 
a barrage for iin])ounding the requisite amount of water may be prohibitivi m 
Had the Severn tidal scheme develojied, about 2 million tons of coal would ha\ W 
been saved annually. tt 

Water: A change in elevation of w ater may be effected by first evaporating tl 
water, allowing it to rise as steam, and then condensing the steam. In Nature th to: 
cycle goes on continuously, the sun acting as a water pump. 
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For the continuous development of power from water it would appear that 
,11 we require is 

(a) kSuitable rainfall. 

Suitable difference of elevation. 

(c) Suitable storage at the elevation, to tide over droughtwS. 

[d) A water turbine, and some means of transmitting the power developed. 

Wind: Unequal heating of the atmosjdiere by the sun ])rodures air currents^ 

which w^hen deflected through an angle j3^'oduce a force that may be used for 
1 propulsion or the working ot A^indmills. 

^ In Arctic Regions one can count on an air stream fifty miles wide,* and 
^ several hundred feet deej), moving almost continuous!}' at about 50 M.r ir. 

Similar conditions obtain in South (Crimea, where a Wiiuliuill Rower Station, 
deveh)ping 10,000kVA, is contcm])lated. 

Animal: Animal life is de])endent on the sun fur its existence, and emturies ago 
it was the only source of power. Altliough it is used to a much less ( xtent now, the 
horse is still regarded as the unit for the mcasuren>f'rt of mechanical power. Thus 
wo have one il.P. which reqfreseiits ,*13,000 ft.-lb. oi work [)cr min. 

Incidentally, the mechanical ])ower developed by animals in comparison with 
the heating value of the food eaten is so great that one may be certain that the 
riiechaiiism of conversion does not dc 2 )cnd on a heat engine cycle. It must more 
closely resemble the chemical action in an electric battery. 

Vegetable: Vegetation niiitured by the sun may be used directly as a fuel; it 
may be used to produce alcohol, and then this sjurit used in an engine; or by a 
combination of pressure, temperature, and time, it may be converted into 
lignite or coal. 

Terrestrial heat:t Natural steam escapes in many jiarts of the world. At 
Tuscany in Italy about 52,000 lb. of steam are available per hour at a pressure 
varying from 60 to 250 lb. per sq. in. 

At the present time coal pro Andes about two-thirds of the total power developed 
in the AAnuld. 

From the })revious resume on the Sources of Powder it Avill be seen that in most 
countries fuels form the chief source of power. Now to convert a fuel into mech¬ 
anical energy involvch fii ht, couv ersion into heat, which is a chemical action, then 
secondly this heat is tiansniitted to a w^orking fluid so as to jnoduce pressure 
energy and kimdic eiierg}', and finally, a mechanism is requii ed to deliver this, 
energy in the desired form. 

The transmission of this heat, and the subsequent behaviour of the working 
iuid, are governed by Physical and Chemical Paws, whilst the design of the engine 
nechanism demands a comprehensive knowledge of materials and mechanisms. 
Vithout this knowledge, combined with experience in the field (which tests 
lie limitation of our knowledge), man cannot really be called an engineer. 

If the some number of sailing ships were now engaged as in 1860, about 13 million, 
ons of coal would be saved annually. 

t A. H. Gibson, Natural Sources oj Energy, Cambridge University PresSi 1913. 
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On the nature of materials available to engineers. 

After centuries of work in reducing material into its simplest forms, both in 
substance and amount, chemists have found that there are but ninety-two kinds 
of fundamental materials from which, by a synthetic process, all other substances, 
however complicated, are produced. 

By various methods substances have been spht up and split up until at last they 
have resisted all efforts to subdivide them into anything simpler; i.e. they liave 
been reduced to elemental form, and are therefore known as Elements. 

Now although an element represents the simplest form in which a substance 
may exist, yet elements themselves are built uj) of very small particles known as 
Atoms —the word atom meaning indivisible. 

Modern science teaches us that atoms themselves are composed of a central 
^ nucleus positively charged with electricity and in which most of the mass of the 
* atom is concentrated. Around the nucleus are negatively charged particles 
known as Electrons? The distance between the electrons and the nucleus is so 
great compared with the dimensions of the nucleus that an atom is mainly 
empty space, and if all the atoms in the world were compressed solid, we would 
have an immensely heavy object about the size of an orange. 

In dealing with the separation of materials, e.g. oil from water, dust from 
flue gas, etc., progressive engineers must know somethijig about the structure 
of an atom, but generally engineers are more concerned with the smallest part 
of an element that can be isolated, since this rcx)rcsents the fnnflamcntal brick 
that goes to build their machines or produce the driving force in the World. 

Now the smallest number of atoms tliat can exist alone, and in this way con¬ 
stitute one of Nature’s building bricks, is known as a Molecule, and the number 
of atoms that go to form a molecule depend entirely on the element.f 

Some atoms, e.g. Argon and Hehum, like some individuals, can lead a solitary 
existence; so that the molecules are said to be Monatomic. Generally, however, 
two or more atoms are linked together to form a molecule, giving rise to Diatomic, 
Triatomic, or Polyatomic substances. 

We have no definite conception of what molecules are like, but for our purpose 
it is sufficient to imagine that the atoms, constituting the molecules, are perfectly 
elastic spheres of great rigidity. A diatomic molecule may therefore be con¬ 
sidered as resembhng a dumb-bell. Triatomic would have each atom on the 
corner of an equilateral triangle, whilst polyatomic substances have their atoms 
arranged on the corners of a polyhedron. 

It should be observed that substances like carbon and sulphur are capable of 
varying the number of atoms per molecule. 

Although molecules may be regarded as Nature’s building bricks, yet unlike 
ordinary bricks, they are not uniform in weight, neither are they stationary, but 
move about with tremendous speed. 

* The elBctron has a mass 1/1840 of tho hydrogen atom, 
t At very high temperatures it is possible for atoms to exist independently. 
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The molecular world. 

Some conoeption of the molecular world may be gained from the following 
figures, which refer to air at 0° C. and 30 in. barometer. 

V'^elocity = 450 metres per sec. = 1028 m.p.h. 

There arc about 27 x 10^“ molecules in 1 cu. cm. 

Diameter of molecule =5x10 ^ cm. 

Mean distance apart = 3 x 10“^ cm. 

In one cubic centimetre of air there arc about 5000 million collisions every second. 

No direct proof is yet available of the hy])othesis that elements consist of^ 
molecules in motion, and that these molecules obey dynamical laws, i.e. Newton’s 
LaM .s of Motion. H o wever, we h a v e (xjierimental j ustifieat ions for this hypothesis, 
on which is based the Kinetic theory of gases originated by Clerk Maxwell, 
and the Quantum Theory, of Max Planck,* now explains several departures of' 
observed facts from the older mechanical conception of molecular motion. 

The mass of a molecule. 

To engineers the mass of a molecule is a quantity of some importance, although 
it v\ill be aj)preciatcd, from the values given above, that the mass of an equi¬ 
valent molecule of, even air, is an extremely small quantity. 

In fact, if one could imagine dt'taehing a molecule, with the object of weighing it 
on a chemical balance, f the normal supply of weights would be of no value what¬ 
ever, and even if the weights were reduced to molecular dimensions they would 
only be of value for the direct weighing of molecules heavier than themselves. 

In view of this difficulty scientists, many years ago, conceived the idea of using 
the lightest molecule, then known, as the unit by which the masses of others 
were comj)arcd- 

This particular molecule was that of hydrogen, Avliich contains two atoms, each 
of which were regarded as possessing unit mass. To balance 1 molecule of oxygen 
requires 16 molecules of hydrogen each of which weighs 2 units; hence the mole¬ 
cular weight of oxygen is 32 and its atomic weight is 16. 

The atomic and molecular weights of molecules, with which we will be dealing, 
are given below. 

Tabulated values of atomic and molecular weights. 


Substance 

Symbol 

Atomic 

weight 

Molecular 
weight, M 

Hyflrogon 

H 

1 

2 

Oxygen 

O 

16 

32 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

28 

Carbon 

C 

12 

— 

Sul]>liur 

s 

32 

— 


* Sp 0 p. 40. 

t The weight of a hydrogen atom bears about the same proportion to the weight of the 
smallest shot obtainable that the weight of a man bears to tho earth, and a balloon fiUfM l 
with Hydrogen has a lift 93 % of that in which a vacuum exists. 
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THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 


jThe kinetic tbeory is concerned only with the physical properties of gases when 
chemical change is not taking place. The theory, by considering all matter as 
I composed of a great number of molecules in motion, explains the cause of pres- 
jsure, temperature, density, diffusion, dissociation, conduction and viscosity, and 
provides one with a fountain of knowledge if a few simple facts are remembered. 

^ Pressure^ p. 

^ Pressure is defined as force per unit area, and the pressure exerted on a surface 
by a gas is due entirely to the bombardment of this surface by the molecules of 
J which the gas is composed. If the gas were so attenuated that molecular impacts 
jWere distinguishable the idea of pressure would vanish. 

To evaluate the relation between pressure ajid the velocity of the molecules 
^we consider an average molecule of mass m and ascribe to it a mean speed—not 
I the arithmetic mean—but a speed which, when possessed by an equivalent set 
of molecules each of mass m, will create the same lucssure on the walls of 
^the container as the actual pressure. Hence an equalised distribution rcj)laces 
the actual. 

^ Except during encounters the molecules will move in straight lines, so that 
their velocity V may be split up into com- 
lionents iiarallcl to the co-ordinate axes, thus: ^ 

From Fig. 2, Tfi 

J v^ = vi+vi + vi 

Let be the average value of for all the y 

molecules in a volume of gas, then V ^ 

! Y2^y2^y2,yi . 

Now since we ])ostulatcd that the average / 

ivelocity was distributed uniformly along the 
raxes, the average molecule must move at 

{cos“^ 1/V^ co-ordinate axes; whence 2. 


■ F = F = F 

''x ^Z' 

By (2) in (1), F2=3FJ. 

Hence in a volume of gas containing n molecules the kinetic ener; 
the molecules, due to the components j)arallel to OX, 


.( 2 ) 

.(3) 

ry (K.E.) of 


m ^ 


.( 4 ) 
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By (3) in (4), 

7vmV\ 

i.e. we can consider — 


m mn 

K.E. = —n — =- 

2 3 2 3 ' 


as due to one-third of the molecules moving with 


velocity V parallel to OX. In this way oblique impacts are replaced by normal 
impacts, whence 

Impulse of molecule =m[F—(— F)] = 2mV. 


By Newton’s Law, force is impulse di^dded by the time to effect the change 
in velocity. We do not know the time to change the velocity, so we cannot deter¬ 
mine the value of a single impulse—nor is this required—^we want the average 
pressure and we can obtain this by estimating the number of impacts per second 
in a rectangular parallelepiped of sides x, y, z. 

Volume of parallelepiped = xyz, and if, in unit volume, there are n molecules, 
then the molecules in volume xyz are nxyz\ from the previous reasoning onc- 
thirtl of the molecules may be considered moving parallel to the x axis with 
velocity F, whence the time that must elapse bf tv cen successive impacts = 2a;/F, 
since the molecule has to travel twice the length of the paraUclejiiped before it 
can again strike face yz. 

lienee 


Impacts per second 



per molecule, 


Rate of change of momentum = ^ 2?nF, 


Force 


= Rate of change of momentum 
= Pressure x Area. 




p = |(mF2). 

But mn is the mass of unit volume, i.e. the density, p, whence (in absolute 
units) 

V=\PV\ .(5) 

f2 

Or, = 

where is the volume occupied by unit mass, i.e. the specific volume of the 
gas, which is 1/p. 


Temperature. 

The temperature of a body is a measure of the thermal potential —elevation 
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or head—of heat, and deterrainea the direction in which heat flows unaided from 
a hot body to a cold body, just as water flows naturally down hill. 

Temperature is most usually measured by a mercury thermomeier, which is 
calibrated by placing it in melted ice and marking the level of the mercury; the 
thermometer is then placed in water boiling at the normal barometric pressure 
of 30 in. and a second mark made. 

If the distance between the marks is divided into 100 parts, we have the Centi¬ 
grade scale; and if into 180 parts, it is the Fahrenheit scale. For the measurement 
of considerably higher temperatures the mercury is put under the pressure of an 
inert gas—often nitrogen—and even then the thermometer is not particularly 
accurate. 

A more precise method of temperature measurement, though less convenient, 
is afforded by the use of a gas thermometer in which the expansion of a permanent 
gas,* which is maintained at constant pressure, is observed. This scale agrees 
very closely wiLh the Thermodynamic scale of temperature, which is in¬ 
dependent of the expanding substance. On this basis temperature may be 
regarded as the mean kinetic energy ofaparticleof perfect gas, see equation (2),]).!). 

Scales of temperature. 

The freezing point of water on the Centigrade scale is defined by 0° and on the 
Fahrenheit by 32®. This false zero 32°, in addition to the 180 divisions between 
freezing and boiling points, introduces considerable obstructions in calculations; 
so that scientific men of all races use, and think, in terms of the Centigrade scale. 
A further advantage is, that on this scale, the universal gas constant is almost 
twice Joule’s equivalent. 

In England practical engineers are brought up on the Fahrenheit scale, and 
can think only in terms of it. Now since these men have but few comjiutatioiis 
to make there is no ])aiticular objection to the freezing point being at 32°. For 
scientific investigations, however, it offers chances of error which we cannot 
afford to risk, so that in this book the Fahrenheit scale is used but on few occasions. 

Relations between temperature, pressure and volume. 

In 1816 Gay-Lussac showed by experiment that gas at a temperature far 
above its liquefaction point obeyed the law 

p = kp(\+ai), .(1) 

where j) = pressure in absolute units, 
p = density at temperature t, 

t = temperature measured above freezing point of water, 
a and A: are constants. 

No gas obeys this law rigorously, especially for negative values of i.e. tem¬ 
peratures below freezing point. However, to simplify thermodynamic inveatiga- 

• See p. D. 
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tions we can imagine that a gas does conform exactly to the above law, and for 
this reason the gas is named a Perfect or Permanent gas.* 

Equating (5) on p. 7 to (1) on p. 6, 

p = zpV^ = kp(\-\-at) =\mnV'^, .(2) 

V = .(3) 

By (2) it will be seen that the kinetic energy \m of a molecule depends only 
on the temperature of a gas, and that this kinetic energy is zero when = 0, 

,=-i. 

a 

Experimentally the value of a can be determined by keeping the pressure 
constant and plotting the specific volume = l/p against t, thus: 



From Fig. 3, r, = (1 + at). 

When i = 0 the volume intercept is Jc/p and the slope of the graph is {{k/p) a}. 

Slope 


a = 


Intercept ’ 


By shifting the origin from C? to and measuring the new temperature T 


from this new origin, we have 

(! + “')■ .(4) 

aT = I-hat. .(5) 


* Gases which obey this law were at one time considered unliquefiable, and therefore 
they were regarded as permanent. 
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By (6) in (3), V = y/skaT, 

80 that when T = 0, V = 0. 

Hence molecular motion haa ceased at this particular temperature, and for 
this reason when T = 0 we have the absolute zero of temperature, and T is 
known as the absolute temperature of the gas. Temperatures measured from 
this zero are named Degrees Kelvin, K, on the Centrigrade scale, and degrees 
Rankine, R, on the Fahrenheit scale. 

To find the temperature on tlie Centigrade scale corresponding to T = 0 we have 


0 = - + /. By experiment - = 273-1, whence ^ = — - = —273-1°. 
a a a 

Hence to convert ordinary Centigrade temperatures to absolute temperatures 
or degrees Kelvin add 273°. With Fahrenheit units add 273-1 x |[J[J^492° to 
the reading in excess of 32° or 4G0° to the actual thermometer reading. 

By (5) in (2), p. 9, 

p = \pV^ = kpaT (in absolute units) 

72 

Tt rri /• -1 "1 \ .b 1 I m ' 

or pv^ = ET 


(in engineer’s units)*, where {^ ~ 3 ^^ ’ ^ ’ 




Equation (6) is known as the Characteristic equation of permanent 
gases, and E the Characteristic gas constant. 

Although R is constant, over a fimited temperature range, for any particular 
gas, its value depends upon the gas in question, and if simu]tan(M)us values of 
temperature, pressure and volume are known the value of E may be derived 
from the equation 


E - 




In engineering problems we rarely deal with one lb. of substance, as a rule it 
is w\h., in which case the specific volume in (0) is replaced by r, and E by wR\ 
whence the most general equation for all w^eights, volumes, pressures and tem¬ 
peratures of a gas is pv = wRT. .(7) 

pv 


Dividing by T, (7) becomes 


T 


= WEy 


or, if several states of the gas arc known, we can eliminate wR and write 

Pi7;i 


.( 8 ) 


This is a very useful equation in the study of internal combustion engines, 
because it can be rendered non-dimensional and does not involve a knowledge of 
R or Wf so long as these are constant during the change of state. 

* If Vg is in cu. ft. per lb., p is the absolute pressure in lb. per sq. ft., i.e. gauge pressure 
+ barometric pressure. 
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Normal temperature and pressure (n.t.p.). 

The equation = RT is represented by a surface (Fig. 4) which contains an 
infinite number of points each of which represents a particular state of the gas. 

Now to compare volumes of gases, or what is usually more important, their 
masses or weights, it is necessary to specify a particular temperature and pressure 
at which the volume was measured. 

The temperature selected is 0° C. and the pressure 30 in. barometer or 14-7* lb. 
per sq. in. These values are referred to as normal temperature and pressure, 
and represent the state at which the density of a gas is usually expressed. 



To determine the weight of a vohinic of gas at a temperature T and pressure p, 
when R is unknown, first use equation (S) to reduce it to its n.t.p. value 
thus: 


T 

II 


= wR, 


l.B. 


jn) 

'T 




But 

where 


T 


= R. 


is the specific volume at n.t.p. 


* Some autliors refer to tlie condition 0° C. and 29-92 in. of Ilg (corresponding to 14'7 lb. 
por sq. in.) as standard tomperaturo and pressure (s.t.p.), and 30 in. Hg and 60“ F. as 
normal temperature and pressure. 
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Ex. One pound of dry air at n.t.p. displaces 12-391 cubic feet. What is the value of the 
characteristic gas constant in lb.-ft. per ° C. and lb.-ft. per °F.l 

14-7x144x12-391 
T ~ 273~ 

95-9 


/T1 


= 95-9. 


In Fahrenheit units, R = 


9/5 


= 53 18. 


Ex. When obtaining the calorific value of coal gas the meter recorded a consumption 
of 3 cu. ft. at 15° C. and at a pressure of 3J in. of water. What is the consumption refcTTed 
to N.T.P. conditions if, during the test, the barometric pressure was 29 in.? lielative 
density of mercury, 13-6. 

- - 

Ti * 


= 2-773 cu.ft. 


Tn ■ 




3-25 

" 


= 3 


273 

X — 

Lt^o ^ iJ 


30 

28S_ 


Ex. Find the weight of 100 cu. ft. of air at 15 lb. per sq. in. and 60° F. if i? = 53'2 ft.-lb, 

pv = wBT. 

15x144x100 


Density, p. 

The density of a substance, in engineers’ units, maybe defined as its mass per 
unit volume; thus we say a gas weighs so many pounds per cubic foot. 

If our molecular theory is correct, p must depend on the number of molecules 
in unit volume of the gas and upon the weight of individual molecules. Now 
chemists have determined the relative weights of molecules, and have shown 
that only molecules enter into chemical action. 

Considering therefore two gases A and B, A containing molecules per 
cubic foot at n.t.p. and B containing molecules per cubic foot at n.t.p., then 
if one molecule of A combines with x molecules of B and and are the volumes 
at N.T.P. that enter into combination, 

— = T “ Constant. 

Avogadro found by experimenting on the chemical combination of various 
volumes of different gases that, if no gas was to be left uncombined, the 
ratio v^jv^ was constant and equal to x. It follows therefore that n^jn^ = 1, 
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i.B. equal volumes of different gases at the same temperature and 
pressure contain the same number of molecules. This important con¬ 
clusion is known as Avogadro’s Law, 

By means of this law, knowing the molecular weight of an elemental gas, the 
density of all others can be computed, thus: 

Let be the weight of a molecule in gas A and be the corresponding value 
for By then the density of ,4 is 

Pa ~~ 

and of = nwjj. 


. Pa^'^ 

Pb 


( 1 ) 


i.e. the ratio of the densities of gases is the same as the ratio of the molecular 
weights. 

It then the density of one gas is known, the density of all oliiers m ay be computed 
from the knowledge of the molecular weights and equation (1). 


Tabulated molecular weights, Af. 

In tables of j)hysical constants will be found the atomic and molecular weights 
of all elements, those of greatest interest to the engineer being given in the table 
on ]). 5. 

From the reasoning on p. 5 it will be ajipreciated tliat these tabulated values 
are not the true weights of a molecule in i)ounds or grams, since the extremely 
small dimensions of a molecule would mean that to express its weight in pounds 
would introduce an inconveniently small number. Early scientists therefore 
sought for the lightest atom (which they found to be hydrogen) and used this as 
tbe unit by which the weights of all other atoms were com])uted. 

The introduction of this relative measure frequently causes practical engineers, 
who are used to dealing with pounds and shovelfuls, considerable trouble. To 
make the molecular weight a real quantity, therefore, I propose to multi))ly the 
tabulated values by some constant m, so that the product m x Tabulated mole¬ 
cular weight represents the real weight of a molecule in lb., thus; 

2m is the weight of a molecule of hydrogen in lb., 

32m is the weight of a molecule of oxygen in lb. 
m of course is extremely small, but its numerical value we never require, 

28 X10~^ 

although as a matter of interest it is —-—, this value being derived from the 

knowledge that the atomic weight of hydrogen is 14 x 10“^^ grams, there are two 
atoms in a molecule of hydrogen and there are 454 grams in one pound. 

The density of hydrogen at 0*^ C. and 30 in. of mercury (N.T.r.) is known to be 
0-00559 lb. per cu. ft. Hence by equation (1) above. 

= nw^ =■ n X m X Tabulated molecular weight. 
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whence 
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0-00559 = 71X w X 2; 


th X 71 


0-00559 _ 1 ^ 

2 “358‘ 


Hence the density p of any other gas is 

^ 1 , Tabulated molecular weight 

w X 771 X Tabulated molecular weight ^---s_ 

358 

From this we conclude that the weight in lb. of 358 cu. ft. of any gas at 
N.T.P. is equal to the tabulated molecular weight. Whence 358 cu. ft. of 
hydrogen, under the specified conditions, weighs 2 lb., whilst an equal volume of 
oxygen weighs 32 lb., and so on. 

Such a volume of gas is known as a Mol, and is a more convenient unit than 
a cubic footf; the misfortune is that such a quantity was not introduced before 
the foot, otherwise we might have had a better system of units. 

From equation (7), p. 10, 

pv = wRT. 

Now one mol of gas at N.T.P. displaces 358 cu. ft. 


• ■ rji 


14-7 X 144x358 
273 


= wR = 2780. 


This constant 2780 is known as the Universal gas constant because it applies 
to all gases, and mixtures of gases, that are far removed from the vapour state. 
In the equation wR = 27 80, wisB, number equal to the molecular weight; hence 


R for any gas 


_ 278 0 

Tabulated molecular weight of gas' 


( 1 ) 


From (1) we see that, although the Universal gas constant is invariable, yet 
the characteristic gas constant varies inversely with the molecular weight of the 
gas, and is in this respect at a disadvantage. 


Ex. If the equivalent molecular weight of air is 28-97, what is its specific volume at 
N.T.P. and also the value of its characteristic constant? 


Since 28-97 lb. of air at n.t.p. displaces 358 cu. ft., then the specific volume 


358 

28-97 


12 36. 


Characteristic constant = 


2780 

28 ^ 


96 lb. ft. per ” C. 


Ex. A certain gas with a molecular weight of 28 occupies 12-8 cu. ft. per lb. What volume 
will 1 lb. of another gas occupy if its molecular weight is 32? 


* 357-B is considered a better value, although 358 is most widely used, as it is divisible 
by two and most gases used in engineering are diatomic, 
t A mol may be regarded as a cube of about 7 ft. edge. 
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Density = p = — 


m X n X Molecular weight. 

Vg2 _ ^ X w X 

Vgi mxnx 32 

28 

17*2 = ^ X 12-8 = 11-2 cu. ft. per lb. 
32 


Ex. Gas mixture. (I.C.E.) 

Calculate the weight of 0-066 cu. ft. of a combustible gas at 0° C. and 14*7 lb. per 
eq. in. absolute if its molecular weight is 14-2. 

If this weight of gas is contained in 0*038 lb. of a gas air mixture, estimate the pro¬ 
portion by volume of gas to air. Take the molecular weight of air as 28-9. 

Since the gas is at n.t.f. its mass is 

X 0-066 = 0-00262 lb. 

lSoo 

To convert from analysis by weight to analysis by volume divide the mass of each 
constituent by its molecular weight (see p. 512): 


Constituent 

Mass 

1 

Molecular weight 

Parts by 
volume 

Air 

0-03538 

1 

28-9 

1*2230 

Gas 

0-00262 

1 

14-2 

0*1843 

Total 

0-03800 




Proportions by volume are 1*2230 to 0-1843; 1 to 6-63. 

Heat. 

Heat may be defined as molecular energy, and equation (2), p. 9, shows that, 
for a given mass, the temperature of a body is a measure of its heat content. 

Even the savage realised, when making fires by rubbing sticks together, that 
some relation existed between heat and mechanical energy, but it was not until 
1843 that Joule,* of Salford, determined the numerical value of this relationship. 

With the crude equipment at his disposal, Joule found that, in the absence of 
losses, an expenditure of 772 ft.-lb. of energy would raise the temperature of 
lib. of water through 1°F., and when on his honeymoon in Switzerland Joule 
hoped to find a waterfall so great that he could obtain a more precise value of his 
Mechanical equivalent of heat (J). 

At the present time the value of J, when the temperature is measured in degrees 
Fahrenheit, is taken as 778, but in Centigrade units this becomes 

778 xf^ 1400. 

* When Joule presented a paper on this subject to the British Association, the chairman 
exhorted him to be brief. Had it not been for the youthful Thomson, this most important 
concept might have been strangled at birth. For a discussion on the dynamical treatment 
of heat see Phil. Mag. vol. xxxin, p. 543 (1942). 
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The fact that heat and mechanical energy are mutually convertible constitutes 
the First Law of Thermodynamics. 

Heating a gas at constant volume. 

If heat is applied to a gas contained in a closed inelastic vessel, it must be used 
entirely in increasing the store of molecular energy, and for this reason the energy 
developed by the heat is said to be Internal energy (i.e.). 

Now from the kinetic theory the only types of energy that may be possessed 
by a molecule are: 

Translational kinetic energy. 

Rotational kinetic energy. 

Vibrational energy. 

Dynamical laws show that, for a given angular velocity, rotational energy 
depends upon the moment of inertia of the molecule, whilst vibrational energy is 
influenced by the clastic constraint of the vibrating atoms, and finally the mass 
of the molecule influences all three forms of energy. Let us then consider the 
total internal energy possessed by various gases. 


Monatomic gases. 

The dimensions of a monatomic molecule arc so small that the only energy 
(of any importance) tliat it can store is Translatory Kinetic Energy and is given by 

^ —, where w is the weight of a molecule in pounds, and V is the velocity of 
the nioleculc. 

In one cubic foot of gas at n.t.p. there are n molecules, and one mol of gas at 
N.T.P. displaces 3^5lS cu. ft.; hence the internal energy in one mol of perfect gas at 
temperature T is ^2 


where F“ is the average of the V^. 

From equation (G), p. 10, it was shown that T = V^I^Rg, whence substituting 
this value in (1), it will be seen that internal energy is proportional to absolute 
temperature. This is known as Joule’s Law of Internal Energy. 

Most people associate heat with temperature and express heat in terms of 
temperature, thus: 

Heat to raise w lb. of gas at c onstant volume through T degrees 

= wC„ T heat units, .(2) 


where is the specific heat at constant volume. 

The unit of heat is the quantity o^ heat to raise one pound of water through 
one degree. If the degree is on the Centigrade scale, it is said to be a Centigrade 
heat unit (c.h.u.); if on the Fahrenheit scale, a British thermal unit (b.t.u.). In 
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both cases the specific heat of water is unity. That of any other substance is so 
many times that of water. 

If w were the weight of a mol of gas (i.e, the tabulated molecular weight), 
equations (1) and (2) may be equated if J is introduced into (1): 


(Tabulated molecular weight) y^C^T 


Jy2g " 


.(3) 


But on p. 10 it was shown that 



Therefore, by (4) in (3), 




(Tabulated molecular weight) x 




also 

Then 


•mn — 3 5 8 j 

w = Tabulated molecular weight x m, 
nw = Tabulated molecular weight x n x m 

_ Tabulated molecular ^^eight 
” 358 • 


(- 1 ) 

(5) 


(C) 


By (6) in (6), 

, . 1 ^^ 1 Tabulated molecular weight 

Tabulated molecular weight x Ci, x =«- —j - - — 


But by (1), p, 14, 

Tabulated molecular weight x 22 = 2780. 
Hence, by (8) in (7), 

Tabulated molecular weight x CJ, = 3 


r2780"| 


..(7) 

..( 8 ) 


J 1400 on the Centigrade scale, whence 

(Tabulated molecular weight x C„) ^ 3. 


The product [(Tabulated molecular weight) x ((7„)] is denoted by and is 
known as the Molar or Volumetric specific heat, because it refers to a mol, 
and the thing which is constant about a mol is its volume at n,t.f, ; hence the 
second appellation. Volumetric heat. 

The great advantage of volumetric heats is that a simple number 
expresses the specific heat of all gases having the same number of atoms 
per molecule. For a monatomic gas it has just been shown to be 3. 

In contrast with this simple figure the specific heat of 1 lb, of gas is given by 

t Tir-, -i — ^ 1 from which it will bo seen that each gas has its 

Molecular weight of gasj ® 

own particular specific heat and usually an inconvenient number at that. 
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Diatomic gases. 

If WB imagine that a diatomic gas contains tAVo atoms disposed in the form of 
a dumb-bell (see Fig. 5), and the moments of 
inertia of this molecule about the xx and zz axes 
are so great as to allow (by the equipartition 
of energy)* the rotary energy to be stored equal 
in amount to the translafcory energy due to the 
component velocity along the axis of rotation, 
the molecule will have, in all, five degrees of 
freedom. Two-fifths of the heat energy supplied 
being utihsed in increasing the rate at which 
the molecules spin; whilst the remaining three- 
fifths increases the translational energy, and 
therefore the pressure of the gas, and K^ = 6. 

Triatomic and polyatomic gases. 

With three atoms, or more, per molecule, the moment of inertia of the molecule 
about yy is now of the same order as about xx and zz\ hence one more degree of 
freedom is added, and the volumetric heat is raised to 6. 



Volumetric heats expressed in energy units per cubic foot of gas. 

When dealing with internal combustion engines the mol is an inconveniently 
large unit, and engineers can more readily appreciate the meaning of energy 
when expressed in ft,-lb., rather than in heat units. For their convenience, then, 
the volumetric heat, in ft.-lb. per standard cubic foot at n.t.p., has been introduced. 

For a diatomic gas the specific heat per s.c.F., at con¬ 
stant volume, is approximately 

3 X 1400 = 19*5 ft.-lb. per cu. ft. per ° C. 


1 


Heating a gas at constant pressure. 

The application of heat to unit weight or volume of 
gas trapped beneath a frictionless but gas tight piston, 
that imposes a pressure p on the gas, will cause the 
molecules to bombard the piston so violently that the 
piston will rise in order to maintain equilibrium of forces. 

To raise the piston weighing w lb. through h ft. 
involves the expenditure of ii;Aft.-lb. of energy, whilst 
at the same time the temperature rise indicates that 
molecular energy has also increased to the same extent 
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Fig. 6. 


* Clork Maxwell showed that the total kinetic energy of a molecule divides itself equally 
among the degrees of freedom, whether these be internal or external. 
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as if the same temperature rise had been experienced at constant volume, since 
from p. 10 

F = 


/. Kinetic 


F2 . 

energy = ^ is 


proportional to temperature. 


Since we cannot create energy, both forms of energy must have been derived 
from the applied heat; whence we have by the Conservation of Energy the 

most important relation: 

Quantity of heat added = Work done + Change in internal energy. 


Symbolically 0=pi; + i.E., .(1) 

or to be more exact dQ = pd«;H-(f(T.E.). .(2) 


These quantities of heat being in consistent units, i.e. as written, they will 
be in ft.-lb.; alternatively in heat units we have 


dQ = ^^ + (f(i.E.). 


IJV 

Total heat H is defined as 

u 


Hence by (3) 


dQ = dH-'^. 


(3) 


Application of equation (3) to the heating of one mol of gas. 

If the volume remains constant dv = 0, whence dQ = d(l.E.). 

But by the definition of specific heat theheat added per mol at constant volume 


= dQ = K„dT = rf(i.E.). 

.(4) 

dH 

• K = - 

.(5) 


If K^is constant, then, on integrating (4), the change in — Ti) per mol. 

* This instantanGous value of sporific heat (i.e. the True specific heat) is not of 
great importance to engineers, who are concerned with the heat to be supphed to bring 
about a finite change in temperature, i.e. the IMeati specific heat. 

For a temperature change to the mean specific heat is 

jdQ 

where is the true specific heat. 

r^i 

It should be observed that I K„dT is the change in internal energy, and therefore 

J Ti 

plottmg (i.e.) on a base of T gives a curve, the average slope of which is the mean volumetric 
heat of the gas. 


a-a 
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Similarly, at constant pressure the heat added (dQ), which is now of different 
magnitude from the previous dQ, is given by 

dQ=K^{dT) = '^ + d{i.^.). .( 6 ) 

By Joule’s Law for the same temperature rise the increase in internal energy 
is independent of the method of heating, so by (4) in (6) 

dQ=K^(dT)=^+K,{dT) 


or .(7) 

But per mol of gas pv = 2780T. 

Differentiating this expression with respect to temperature, and remembering 
that p is constant, we have , 

= . 

Substituting (S) in (7), 

2780 

iK^-K„) = :^=V985, .(9) 


We may consider this as 2; so that for a monatomic gas = 5, diatomic 
= 7, and triatomic = 8. 


Ratio of specific heats, y = — 


This quantity is of great importance in adiabatic operations. 


By (9). 


.(10) 



.(11) 


In the pound system of units, since = MC^, = MC^ (see p. 17). The 
expressions corresponding to (9), (10) and (11) are 

{Cp - Cr) = = j (see p. 14). .(12) 


Taking out as a common factor gives 





(13) 
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Ex. Calculate i?, and for one mol of COg and also 1 lb., assuming that COg is 
Bufficiently removed from the vapour state to obey the kinetic theory. 

“■“A 

and therefore it is triatomic; hence 


A\ = 6 and = 7-985. 

The universal gas constant is 2780, and since the molecular weight of COg is 44, then 


C. = A = o 1362. 


C 


V 


7-085 

"44“ 


01813. 


Ex. Change of internal energy during compression. (London B.Sc.) 


A quantity of a certain gas is compressed from the initial state of 3 cu. ft. and 
15 lb. per sq. in. to a final condition of 1 -2 cu. ft. and 58 lb. per sq. in. 

If the specific heat of the gas at constant volume is 0-173 and at constant pressure 
0-244 and the observed temperature rise is 140° C., calculate the change of internal 
energy. 

Change in i.E. = wC^{T^-‘ TJ. . (1) 

To determine ty, Vi'^i = 

^(0^- C^) = R = 1400(0-244-0-173), 


^8 X L2^15 x_3) 144 
““1400'^10^071 ^ 140" 


= 0-2443 lb. 


Increase in I.E. = 0-2443 x 0-173 x 146 

= 6-19 c.n.TJ. or 8666 ft.-lb. 


Ex. Constant pressure heating of air. (I.M.E.) 

Three cubic feet of air at 200 lb. per sq. in. and 175° C. expand at constant pressure 
to 9 cu. ft. Find the temperature at the end of the expansion, the work done during 
expansion and the change of internal energy of the air, 

R = 96, = 0-17. 

Heat added = Work done + Change in I.E. 

For w lb. of gas this becomes 


u;C7,(Ta-Ti) = j {v2-Vi)'hwCJT2-T{), 


(C,-C,)=J and 


T, ■ 


96 

■■■ - 1400 


+ 0-17 = 0-2386. 


.(1) 


( 2 ) 
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By (2), 


T, = = (175+273)^ = 1343° C. 

- 273 


Temperature at end of expansion = 1070° C. 

Work done during expansion; 

200 X 144(9 - 3) = 172,800 ft.-lb, 

«,=^=^iiM2i^ = 2011b. 

RT 96x448 

/. Change in i.E. = 2*01 x 0-17(]343 —448) = 306 c.H.U, 
Alternatively the change in i.E. = Work done ^ 


r-i 


Ex. Pressure and volume changes due to heat additions. 

For temperatures below 500” C. the volumetric heat of diatomic gases at constant 
pressure may be taken as 7. If 160 O.H.T7. are added to 1 mol of this gas at n.t.p., cal¬ 
culate 

(а) the temperature and volume changes if the heat addition is at constant pressure; 

(б) the temperature and pressure changes if the heat addition is at constant volume. 

Heat added = Work done-f Change in i.E, 

dH = '^j'-+d(i.n.). 

If the change takes place at constant pressure, then 

^dH = K^(Ti-212) = 7(ri-273) = 150. 

1 '"lO 

/. = ^ + 273= 294-4” C. 


-f” = • /. *^1 = 358 X= 386-3 cu. ft. 

If the volume remains constant, the work done is zero, and 

K^= ( 7 - 1 - 985 ) = 5015 , 

whence 150 = 5-015(^1 - 273), 

Tj = 302 9°C. 

302-9 

Pi = 14-7 X " 2 ^ 7 ^ = 16-3 lb. per sq. in. 


The dimensions of specific heat. 

It has been said that the specific heat of water is unity, and that of any other 
substance is so many times that of water. On this basis specifi c heat would appear 
to be a ratio and therefore dimensionless, but the specific heat of water has the 
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dimensions 


Heat 


»- 7 - 7 -. It follows therefore that the specific heat of any 

Mass, temperature ^ 

other substance has this dimension. At this stage it is best to regard heat and 

temperature as having separate dimensions as fundamental as mass, length and 

time. 


Diffusion. 

The mixing of liquids and gases may be explained by the kinetic theory in the 
following way. Imagine that we have two gases separated by a diaphragm which 
is suddenly removed; the molecules of one gas will invade those of the other, and 
gradually the mean kinetic energies of the two gases will be equalised, producing 
uniform temperature throughout the mixture. 

Dissociation. 

In a mixture of gases the weight of the molecules of the mixed gases and their 
respective velocities are very different, and when the temperature is high enough, 
the molecular encounters may be so violent as tc split up the compound mole¬ 
cules into their elements. 

This separation may be only temporary; given the right conditions, recom¬ 
bination will proceed at one part of the gas, whilst dissociation is in progress at 
another. The extent of dissociation depends mainly on the temperature, and to 
a less extent on the pressure. 

To overcome the molecular cohesive forces energy is required, so that in the 
noimal combustion of an explosive mixture a limiting temperature is reached 
at VInch the heat evolved by the molecules recombining is equal to that absorbed 
by those which are dissociating; a balanced state therefore exists. 

Cause of temperature rise during the compression of a gas. 

Imagine that at first the piston (Fig. 7) is stationary and that a molecule is 
moving towards it with velocity F. Since the molecule is perfectly elastic, it 
will rebound with velocity — F. 

Now let the piston move inwards with velocity u, 
then, relative to the piston, the molecule will move 
with velocity (F + and will rebound relative to 
the piston with velocity — (F + ^l). 

But the piston is moving inward with velocity u so 
that the absolute velocity of recoil 
= {V + u)-\-u = V + 

The kinetic energy of the molecule is therefore 

• wV^ , w(V 

increased from-to —^- - . 

2 2 

But by equation \pV^ = kpaT, p. 10, we see that 
an increase in kinetic energy must cause an in¬ 
crease in T; hence compression caused a rise in temperature. 



Fig. 7. 
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Ex. Compression of a gas. 

A quantity of gas is compressed from an initial state of 3 cu. ft. and 15 lb. per sq. in. 
to a final state of 1-2 cu. ft. and 58 lb. per sq. in. 

If the specific heats are 0*244 and 0-173, calculate the change in internal energy and 
the temperature rise if the mass of the gas is 0-244 lb. 

For any mass of gas the change in i.E. is given by 



wC,{T^-T^). 

.(1) 

But 

PiVi = wETi and (C,- C^) = 

.(2) 

whence 

C,(CJC,-1) = BIJ. 



• ,nr 

.(3) 

By (3) in (1), 

(T 'r\ 



Change in I.E. 


144(58x1-2-15x3) 



= 619 c.H.u. 


By (2), 


irp 1 144(58x1-2-15x3) 

' 0-244X 1400(0-244-0-173)' 


/, Temperature rise = 146° C. 






CHAPTER m 


PARTIAL PRESSURES AND GAS MIXTURES 
Dalton's Law. 

On p. 10 it was shown that the pressure p exerted by a gas is given by 
_ 27P0 

P = = pRgT= PQT in absolute units.(1) 

From (1) ^ X 2780//\ 

It follows therefore that the kinetic eneigy of all molecules possessing the R.M.s. 
velocity at the same temperature is the same, whatever their mass. 

If therefore we consider several gases, 1, 2, 3, each displacing 1 cu. ft. at 
a common temperature T, the individual gases will have the same kinetic 
energy. Further, since gases are mainly empty snare, they may be collected 
together, at constant temperature, in a vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity without change 
of individual densities. The total energy of the lesulting mixture 

=l{p,n+pj^i+pzn)=^^vK 

Comparing this equation with (1), the Total absolute pressure p 

= .( 2 ) 

Hence the total absolute pressure exerted by a mixture of perfect gases, which 
have no chemical action on each other, is the sum of the partial pressures which 
each gas would exert when occup^ung the same volume as the mixture, and at the 
same temperature as the mixture.* 


Given the total pressure to find the partial pressures. 

Since the gases are perfect, they will obey the law 

pv = wRT. 

If the total pressure is p, and the partial pressures P 2 » etc., the total weight 
of the mixture w, and that of the constituent gases etc., then by the 

characteristic equation, 

PiV = w^RyT, 

p^v = w^R^T, and so on; 


whence 


p w R 

p w R, 


( 3 ) 


* Except at high pressures Dalton’s Law is satisfied by vapours. 
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Itshould be observed that x 100 is the percentage analysis of gas 1 by weight. 

More usually gases are analysed by volume, by segregating each gas, so as to 
occupy the original volume, but at its partial pressure, and then compressing it 
at constant temperature to the total pressure The result of this separation and 
compression is shown in Fig. 8, p. 29. In this state the compressed volume will be 




T 

P 


But the original volume 


w. R^T 
v = — — 

Pi 


, — = i.e. the pressure ratio = the volume ratio. 

V 

% volumetric analysis ^ , 

- - — X Total pressure. 

.( 4 ) 


/. Partial pressure Pi = ^ x p = 


100 


(I.M.E. 1938.) 

Ex. A closed vessel 0-5 cu. ft. capacity contained air at 15 lb. per sq in. and 2^0. 
Hydrogen was added and the total pressure was thereby raised to 16 lb. per sq. in. at 
the same temperature. Find the weights of the oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen finally 
in the vessel and their respective partial pressures. 

Air contains 77 % by weight of No. Take = 96 ft.-lb. for air and 1389 ft.-lb. for 
hydrogen. 

. 1 . - 15 X 141X 0-5 ^ „ 

Weight of air = —= 0 03750 lb. 

Weight of Na = 0 0.375 x 0-77 = 0 02887 


Weight of O. 


= 0 00S03 lb. 


Woisht Of H. = - 0 0001725 


Total weight of mixture = 0 0376728 
The universal gas constant = MR, and for Hg this = 2 x 1389 = 2778. 

2778 


R for Og = 


32 


= 80-6; 


whence the partial pressures are, hy equation (3), 


P^. = 

Ps, — 


86-0 X 0 00863 x 300 
0-5 X 144 


= 3‘12 lb. per sq. in, 

1-00 

Ti2 


= (16 — 4-12) = 11-88 lb. per sq. in. 

Ex. If the analysis by weight of air is 23 parts of oxygen to 77 parts of nitrogen, obtain 
the partial pressures of the constituents, and hence show that the volumetric analysis 
is approximately 21 and 79 %. 




By equation (3) 


But 


Partial Pressures and Gas Mixtures 

Po _ ^0 ^0 28 

Pm ^N-^N ^N-^o ^7 32 

( ‘^3 28\ 

l+^Xg-|. 


27 




P V /, ,23 28\ 

( ■^ 77 ^ 32 / 


= 0 792. 


By difference z= pJp = 0-20^. 


Alternative solution. 


The total pressure p = px+p^-^p^^ 


wRT 1 ■ /TT T 

But in general p = -, and smee T and v are common to the mixture and its 


V 


constituents 


wRT T 

P ~ “ [t4?j^-Rl + 'r/’2i22"h'Wi^3 + ■■-]• 

R for the mixture = r--^i2i + —+ ...H . 

\_w w^w J 


Further 


E = 


2780 

M 


By equation (3) 


/noQ 2780^0-77 x2780\ 

R for mixture = - ^8 -) “ 

9780 1 

j)„ = 0-23x-.j^x —y = 0-208p, 


96-4. 


p„ = 0-77 X X P = 0-792J7. 


Ex. Partial pressure in a gas mixture. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

A mixture of methane (CH 4 ) and air in the correct proportions for complete combustion 
is contained in a closed vessel. The volume of the vessel is 1-2 cu. ft. and the weight of 
methane 0-05 lb. and the temperature 127° C. 

Assume that the density of hydrogen at n.t.p. is 0-0056 lb. per cu. ft. and that air 
contains 77 % by weight of nitrogen. 

Find the partial pressure exerted by the methane, nitrogen and oxygen respectively, 
and thus the total pressure in the vessel. 

When CH 4 reacts (see p. 506), the proportions by volume are CH^, 1 ; O 2 , 2 , since 
( C H 4 + 20, = CO 24 - 2 H 2 O). 

12 + 4 = lfi C4 

79 

But the nitrogen associated with the oxygen = x 2 = 7-52 cu. ft. 

Hence the total volume of the combustible mixture containing 1 cu. ft. of CH^ is 
10-52 cu. ft. 
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Since the molecular weight of CH^ is 16, the volume displaced by 0-05 lb. at n.t.f. is 

0-05 


Vq = X 36B cu. ft. 


The partial pressure of methane 

,. _r0 05 X 358 X (273 + 127n 
-“1-16^^273—J 

ToW ,0.52 _ 2,0.4 ,t. o.. 

% Volumetric analysis 1 -i 

= 40-0 lb. per sq. in. 


Partial pressure of oxygen = x 210-4 

7-52 

Partial pressure of nitrogen = X 210-4 

lU'o 2 


= 150-4 lb. per. sq. in. 


Ex. Total pressure of a gas mixture. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

A closed vessel of 10 cu. ft. capacity contains a mixture consisting of one-tenth of a 
pound of hydrogen and sufficient air for its complete combustion. 

(а) When the temperature in the vessel is 20 " C. determine the pressure. 

( б ) At what temperature would the pressure in the vessel reach 100 lb. per sq. in. 

Take the density of hydrogen as 0-0056 lb. per cu. ft. at N.T.P., and the percentage 
of oxygen in air as 23 % by weight. 

2 

Volume of a, mol at N.T.F. = = 357 cu. ft. 

0-0056 


T-r . 1 ^ ^ 14-7x144x357 

Umversal gas constant =- - - 


By ( 1 ) in ( 2 ), 
and since 


then 


p = wR~ 


pv = wET. ., ^ _ 

V 

Total pressure p = (p^+pij+pc). 


Total 


T 

pressure = [w^E^-\-WsEs+, 

V 

„ 2770 

M ' 


2770 X (273 -i- 20) 

O D ' n n I 1 /-k . -1 A 


To obtain the weights of the constituents: 

2H2 + 02 = 2H20 

4 .32 36 

Oa for combustion oflb. of Hg = 0-8 lb. 

77 

Nj associated with this O 3 = 0-8 x -V = 2-68 lb. 

23 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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ro-l 2-68 0*81 

*' P = I + ^ I ^ 

«.d 

••• ’’■-^■g-293X9 ™-308 

273 

Temperature at 100 lb. per aq. in. = 33° C. 
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Gas mixtures. 

So far the kinetic theory has been applied mainly to elemental gases and chemi¬ 
cal compounds, whereas engineers are frequently concerned with gas mixtures. 

To apply the kinetic theory to a gas mixture, therefore, let us first separate the 
mixture into its constituents, to which the kinetic theory is applicable, and then 
add the result, thus: 

Consider one mol of mixture in which the constituents are thoroughly diffused 
and each exerts its own partial jiressure; after separation each constituent will 
still displace one mol at its partial pressure, so 
that we will now have several mols of gas at 
pressures pjj, etc. 

To obtain the physical constants for the 
mixture, however, we must have but one mol; 
so this involves raising the partial pressures of 
the constituents to the total pressure p by 
isothermal compression. 

The result of this separation and compression 
is shown in Fig. 8 , where each constituent gas 
A, B, C, etc. is at N.T.r., and is separate from, 
but contiguous with, its neighbour. In fact the 8 . Gas mixtures, 

figure illustrates the volumetric analysis of the gas. 

Ex. Mixture of gases. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

A closed vessel has a volume of 5 cu. ft. and contains a mixture of methane and air, 
the proportion of air being 20 % greater than that theoretically required for complete 
combustion. When the pressure of the mixture is 200 lb. per sq. in., the temperature is 
120 ° C. 

Taking the density of hydrogen as 0-005G lb. per cu. ft. at N.T.P., and the proportion 
of oxygen in air as 23 %, find the weight of methane in the vessel. 

The air required for combustion of methane may be obtained from the equation 

CH4+20a = C02-h2H20, 

12 12 

i.e. 2 cu. ft. of Og are required per cu. ft. of CH 4 . 

• See p. 47. 
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Henoe actual air supplied per cu. ft. of CH 4 = 2 x 1 - 2 x-^ = 11-42 cu. ft. if the 


proportions given are by volume. 
From the equation 




the volume of the mixture, reduced to n.t.f., 

200x5x273 _ 

^ 14-7 (120+27 3-)= 

Let X be the volume of methane in the mixture, then 


47-25 11-42 + 1’ 


whence x = 3-80 cu. ft. at n.t.f. 


One mol of Hg displaces — = 357 cu. ft. at n.t.f. 

U"UUOt> 

Molecular weight of methane = CH^ =16. 

12+4 


Weight of methane in vessel = — x 16 = 0-170 lb. 

oD # 


To determine the equivalent molecular weight of a gas mixture. 

Let v^, Vq, Vqj etc. be the volumes displaced by the constituents A, B, C, etc. 
in one mol of gas at n.t.f., then 

v^ +V 2 j + 'ycr+... = 358 cu. ft. .(1) 

Let Mfj, etc. be the tabulated molecular weights of gases A, B, C, etc., 

then the weights of the constituent gases in a mol of the mixture are 

= ^etc. lb. 


The total weight of the “Mol” of mixture is the equivalent molecular weight M 
of the mixture 

= w^-\- + 10^ +... = Mj^ + .... .( 2 ) 


^ X 100 = the % by volume of gas 


X 100 = the % by volume of gas B = 

358 


By (3) in ( 2 ), M = 
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If the Bnalysifl by weight is given, then 

% = 100 , 

where is the weight of constituent ^ in lb. contained in a mol of mixture. 
In the same way % '“’n = ^ x 100. 


But 

whence, by (1), 


^ = 3 * ’ 3 -= 

358■ 358 lOOJl^ ’ 


1 r,- +r +r I 1 - 1 - \’%y’A . %■«’« , 1 


/, Equivalent molecular weight M =■ — 


100 


■(5) 


( %‘^A I /C.Wj %Wc y 

[m^ ^ Ma 

Since the evaluation of M from (4) or (5) involves a summation, it is best done 
in tabular form thus: 


Ex. Determine the equivalent molecular weight of air given the volumetric analysis 
as tabulated below: 


Constituent 
in air 

Volumetric 
anal ysis 
% v/100 

Molecular 

weight 

M 

Pounds in 
ono mol of air 

% '^A ^ A , 

100 

Oa 

0-2092 

32-0 

6-69 

N, 

0-7814 

28-02 

21-90 

COa 

0 0004 

44-0 

002 

Argon 

0 0090 

400 

0-36 


28-97 lb. 


Hence one mol of air weighs 28-97 lb., and by the definition of a mol this must 
be the equivalent molecular weight of air. 

Specific heats of gas mixtures. 

On p. 14 it was shown that the universal gas constant has a value 2780 and 
that this figure is equal to the molecular weight 31 of the gas (or the average 
molecular weight of the gas mixture) multiplied by the characteristic constant i2, 

MB = 2780. 


Further, since 
then 


7 - ( 0 ,- 0 .), 


MCp is the volumetric heat Bp at constant pressure, 
MCy is the volumetric heat at constant volume. 
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Now in a gas mixture the sum of the internal energies of the various consti¬ 
tuents is equal to the total internal energy of the mixture. If therefore M is the 
average molecular weight of the mixture and etc. are the actual weights 

of the constituent gases A, C, etc. (in one mol of mixture), Ov^y etc. the 
specific heats at constant volume, then 

Temp, rise = (MC^) Temp, rise = ...] Temp. rise. 

K^= [w^C„^+WsC^^ + WcC^^+...]. 

But from p. 30, = ^- M^. 

= To"o ■•■] 

= .( 1 ) 

where ete. are the molecular heats, at constant volume, of gases B, etc. 

Had the pound been taken as the unit instead of the mol, 

~ ^ ~ 1 OOilf ^^•••] 

But from p. 30, M = y\oI.%'^a^a+%'^b^b+ 

. ^ V %VAM^ C,^ +%VnM j,C„^+ 

■ " L y^v^M^+%vj,Ms+... J- . 

The corresponding expressions for Jfp and are 

“ Tuo [%■ ■ ■]» .(^) 

Y%'OaMjiC^^+%VjjMj}Cj,^+.. r\ 

^ L j- . 

Ex. Determine the molecular specific heat of air at n.t.p., given the particulars in 
columns 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Cunstituent 

Volumetric 

analysis 

Molecular 

weight 

C, per lb. 

% vMG, 

100 

Oa 

0-2092 

32-0 

0156 

1-043 

N, 

0-7814 

28-02 

0-178 

3-900 

CO, 

0-0004 

44-0 

0-155 

0-003 

Argon 

0-0090 

400 

0-077 

0-028 


AfC7, = K^ = 4-974 
1-985 


JC. = 6-959 
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Ex. Heating a gas mixture at constant volume. 

Explain clearly what is meant by volumetric heat. For temperatures below 600“ C. 
the volumetric heat at constant volume, for air is 6-0 and for CO^ 7-5. Air and CO 2 are 
mixed in the ratio 8 to 6 by volume, and a quantity of mixture measuring 10 cu. ft. at 
N.T.P. is warmed from 16° to 450° C. at constant volume. How much heat is supphed 
to the mixture! 

Generally specific heats are reckoned per unit mass, but for gases it is more con¬ 
venient to reckon the heat per unit volume, unit volume being considered as the volume 
displaced, at N.T.P., by M lb. of gas, where M is the molecular weight of the gas. 


Constituent 

Volumetric 

Volumetric 


analysis 

heat 

100 

Air 

8/14 

5-0 

2-B55 

CO, 

6/14 

7-5 

3-220 


= 6 076 


10 


Heat supplied = x 6-075 [450 —15J = 73-8 o.H.u. 
Joo 


(B.Sc. 1936.) 

Ex. Define the terms “mol”, “volumetric heat” and “universal gas constant”. 

A gas has the following composition by volume: Hg, 42-4 %; CH 4 , 21-7 %; CO, 17-1 %; 
CO 2 , 4-8 %; Ng, 14-0 %. Calculate the mean molecular and specific heats of this gas and 
find its density at n.t.P. in pounds per cu. ft. Assume a volumetric heat of 5*0 for diatomic, 
8-7 for CH 4 and 7-3 for COg- Take the difference between the molecular heats for aU 
gases as 1-98. What is the value of the adiabatic index for this gas! 


Constituent 

Volumetric 

analysis 

%V 

Molecular 

weight 

M 

if. 

% vM 

% vK, 

TT, 

42-4 

2 

5-0 

84-8 

212-3 

C'H, 

21-7 

16 

8'7 

346-6 

188-7 

CO 

17-1 

28 

5-0 

479-0 

85-6 

CO, 

4-8 

44 

7 3 

211-3 

35-1 

N, 

140 

28 

50 

392-0 

700 


100 0 1513-7 691-7 


Volumetric heat, K„ =5-917. 

Difference of volumetric heat = 1-98 y = 1-335, 


.-. Kj, =7-897. 

Mean molecular weight =15-137. 


C _ 6-917 _ 


iCjj = 


7-897 


^ 15-137 


0-521. 


Density 


at N.T.P. = ^ = 0*0423 lb. per cu. ft. 

358 


WRC 


S 





Ex. The volume Tatio of air to gas for the combustible mixture supphed to a gas engine 
is 6 to 1. Calculate the value of iZ, C7p and y for 1 lb. of the mixture if the molecular 
weight of air is 28-9 and of the gas is 16. 



Equivalent mDlecular weight 27-04 

1 27-04 1 

iZ“ 2780 ” 102-7’ 


R = 102-7 ft. lb. Centigrade units. 
Taking the mixture as diatomic, = 5. 
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Ex. Characteristic constant and contraction in volume. (B.Sc. 1926.) 

The volumetric analysis of the products of combustion of coal gas and air are found 
to be HgO = 14-37 %, CO 2 = 5-1 %, O 2 = 7-58 %, Ng = 72-95 %. Determine the value 
of B for this mixture, assuming the specific density of Hg to be 0-0056 lb. per standard 
cu. ft. State clearly the units in which R is measured. 

Find also the value of B, for the gas and air mixture used on the assumption that the 
chemical contraction after combustion amounts to 2 5 %. 

1 _ 1 + 

R 100 L 2780 


Constituent 

Volumetric 
analysis % 

Molecular 

weight 

+ 

Q'-' 

HjO 

14-37 

18 

258-5 

CO, 

5 1 

44 

224-3 

o. 

7-58 

32 

242-6 

N, 

72-95 

28 

2043-0 


2: % f ... = 2768-4 


It = = lOO S per lb. per “ C. or ft. per °C. 


Effect of contraction in volume. 

Contraction has no effect on the universal gas constant but since there is no 
longer a mol of gas present j)'^ = 2780T cannot be applied. The weight of gas 
present, however, is invariable; so that with a suitable change in R, jpv = wRT 
may be applied. 

Initially pv = R^ T, 

Without change in p or T, v now contracts by 2-5 %: 

yx0 975v= R^T, i?a= 100-3 = ^ x 0-976 = 0-976i?i. 


Mixing gases at different temperatures and pressures. 

From the conservation of energy the total internal energy of the mixture must 
equal the sum of the internal energies of its constituents. 

If we deal with unit weight of gas and regard the specific heats as invariable, 

wTC^ = w^T^C,^ + WsT^C,^^..., .( 1 ) 

from which the resulting temperature T can be evaluated. 

To find the resultant pressure 

pv 


w = 


RT' 


( 2 ) 


3-a 
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By (2) in (1). 


R 


PbI’bCv^ 

" T Tl ■ 




Ra 

RC^ 


R^ 


VA , ^B R , 


.(3) 


But 


B 2780jf _ 2780 


So that when gases having the same number of atoms per molecule are mixed 

= R, = Cy. 

„ ^ [Pa°/o-0a+Pb%Vb+ ■■■'] V 

^ 100 ■ .^ ’ 


Summary of important results obtained from the kinetic theory. 

(1) A gas which obeys the kinetic theory perfectly is known as a Perfect Gas, 
and the equation controlling its pressure volume and temperature^ per Mol of 

5®'®' “ pv= 27803’, 

where p is in lb. per sq. ft., 

V is the volume in cu. ft., 

T is the absolute temperature in ° C. 

(2) The internal energy of a perfect gas depends only on its absolute tem¬ 
perature. 

(3) Equal volumes of different gases at the same temperature and pressure 
contain the same number of molecules, hence density is proportional to molecular 
weight. 

(4) One mol of gas at n.t.p. displaces approximately 358 cu. ft. 

(5) Solids and liquids expand to such a small extent that and are 
taken as equal. This approximation introduces a certain amount of trouble where 
large pressures are encountered, as in some refrigerators. 

(6) Heat added to a gas = Work done-f Change in i.E, 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


^ = ^ = 7- The adiabatic index. 

t/,, 


A',= 


r-r 


0 ,= 


R 


J{y-iy 


(10) Equipartition of energy. The ultimate result of collisions of molecules 
is to cause the molecular kinetic energy to be shared equally by each degree of 
freedom. 
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Volumetric heats of perfect gases over a limited temperature range. 


Nd. of 

Arrange¬ 
ment of 
atoms 

Degrees 
of trana- 

Degrees 
of rotary 
freedom 

Volumetric heats 

Ratio of 
volumetric 
heats y 

atoms per 
molecule 

latory 

freedom 

K, 

K. 

1 

• 

3 

0 

3 

5 

1*66 

2 

•-# 

3 

2 

5 

7 

1*4 

3 


3 

3 

6 

B 

1*33 


EXAMPLES 

1. The characteristic equation. (Junior Whitworth 1928.) 

The expression pv = wRT occurs frequently in elementary thBrmod 3 mamics. What 

do the symbols represent and what do you understand to be the significance of 121 
Show how this expression summarises the laws of gases known as (1) Boyle’s Law, 
(2) Charles’ Law. 

2. Air receiver. 

An air receiver has a volume of 15 cu. ft. and contains air at a pressure of 30 lb, per 
sq. in. absolute and 15° C. If the specific volume of air at n.t.p. is 12*39 cu. ft. per lb., 
find the pressuro in the receiver when an additional 2 lb. of air has been pumped into it 
at 15° C. Ans. 65*6 lb. per sq. in. 

3. Density of a gas. 

A certain gas has a molecular weight of 44 and density 0*1224 lb. per cu. ft. at 
N.T.P. What is the density at n.t.p. of another gas having a molecular weight of 26? 

Ans. 0*0723 lb. per cu. ft. 

4. Specific heat and density. (Junior Whitworth 1928.)- 

State what is meant by the term “specific heat” as applied to (o) a solid, (6) a liquid, 

(c) a gas. 

Give numerical examples of each if you can and say in what way, if any, the specific 
heat is related to the density of a substance. 

How would you proceed to determine the specific heat of an inflammable liquid such 
as petrol? 

5. Specific heats. (Junior Whitworth 1933.) 

Why is it usual to speak of the specific heats of a gas, whereas, in the case of a solid, 

it is customary to say the specific heat of the solid ? What does the difference between the 
specific heats of a gas represent, and why is the ratio of specific heats an important 
quantity ? 
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6. Characteristic constant given molecular weights. 

Calculate the value of the characteristic gas constant R in ft.-lb. per ° C. for H, O, N, 
Air, CO, COa, CH^ and CaH^, given their molecular weights as 2 , 32, 28, 28-8, 28, 44 , 16 
and 28. Ana, 1389, 87. 99-4, 9G-5, 99-4, 63-2, 173-7, 99 - 4 . 

7. Heating a gas at constant volume. 

How much heat is required to raise the temperature of 20 cu. ft. of air at 100 lb. per 
sq. in. and 15” C. through 35° C.? Ans. 61-6. 

B. Heating COg at constant pressure and constant volume. (B.Sc. Ext. 1932.) 

One pound of CO 2 at a pressure of 30 lb. per sq. in. has its temperature raised from 
15° to 200 ° C. (^ 7 ) at constant pressure, ( 6 ) at constant volume. Find in each case the 
final pressure and volume, the amount of energy supplied, the external work done, and 
the change of internal energy. = 0 - 201 , = 0-156. 

Ans. 7-095 cu. ft.; 49-3 lb. per sq. in.; 37-2, 8-35, 28-85 c.h.u. 

9. Heating a gas at constant pressure and constant volume. 

Three cu. ft. of air at 200 lb. per sq. in. and 175° C. changes its state 

(а) at constant pressure to a volume of 9 cu. ft., 

( б ) at constant volume to a pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. 

Fmd in each case the temperature in the new state, the heat absorbed during the 
change, the work done and the change in internal energy. 

Ana. 1070° C.; 429, 125, 304C.H.U.; -239-5°C., -140-7,0, -140-7 c.h.u. 

10 . Partial pressures of a gas mixture. 

Find the partial pressures and the characteristic constant for a mixture of 1-3 cu. ft. 
of air and 1 cu. ft. of gas having a density of 0-0749 lb. per cu. ft. at n.t.p. 

Ans, 0-435p, 0-565p; R = 99-2. 

11. Partial pressure and total pressure. (I.C.E. 1938.) 

A mixture of CH 4 and air in the correct proportions for complete combustion is 
contained in a closed vessel. The volume of the vessel is 2-4 cu. ft., the weight of 
CH 4 = 0-1 lb. and the temperature is 127° C. Find the partial pressures exerted by 
the CH 4 , Na and Og respectively, and thus the total pressure in the vessel. 

Ana, Pen, = 20-2 lb. per sq. in.; = 152-8 lb. per sq. in.; p^ = 40-1 lb. per sq. in.; 
p = 213-1 lb. per sq. in. 

12. Combustion of oxygen and hydrogen. (A.M.I.M.E. 1937 ) 

A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions of 20 to 1 by weight is 
contained in a closed vessel at 15 lb, per sq. in. at 31° C. Find the partial pressures 
exerted, respecuvely, by the two gases. If this mixture is ignited, and after combustion 
the temperature falls again to 31° C., find the final pressure in the vessel. Neglect the 
volume of the water formed. 

The saturation pressure of the steam at 31° C. is 0-65 lb. per sq. in. The value of R for 
H* is 1389 ft.-lb. per lb. per degree Centigrade. Ana. 8-31, 6-69, 5-64 lb. per sq. in. 
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13. Specific heats of a gas mixture. 

The volumetric analysis of the exhaust gas from an engine was nitrogen, 75 %; 
oxygen, 15 %; carbon dioxide, 10 %. Taking for Og and Ng as 5 and for COg as 7-3 
calculate 

(а) the volumetric heats of the mixture, 

(б) the equivalent molecular weight, 

(c) the specific heats. 

Ans. = 5-28, = 0-174; M = 30-2; = 7-26, (7, = 0-24. 

14. Relation between gas constants. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

State and prove the relation between the specific heats of gases at constant pressure 
and constant volume and the characteristic gas constant. 

A mixture of gas contains oxygen, nitrogen and CO 2 in the proportion 25,40 and 35 % 
by volume. Find (7^, and R in the equationpv = liT which is proper for the mixture, 
gi\en that the specific heats are Og, 0-218 and 0-1553; Ng, 0-249 and 0-178 and COg, 
0-202 and 0-1575. Hence find the weight of 1 cii. ft. of the mixture at 150 lb. per sq. in. 
and 100“ C. Ans, R = 79-6; = 0-2206, (7„ = 0-1637; 0-729 lb. 


Variable specific heats. 

That a complex structure like a molecule should rigidly obey elementary 
dynamical laws must exceed the highest hopes of the most optimistic, and experi¬ 
ments show that as the temperature is increased over a very wide range (hundreds 
('f degrees), the ratio y = KJK^ for polyatomic gases gradually decreases, but 
— /v,,) remains sensibly constant. 

The difference between the actual behaviour of gases and that predicted by the 
Ivinetic theory is due to ignoring the vibrational energy of the molecules, which 
naturally increases the specific heat above the value given by the simple 
dynamical theory. 

This increase is particularly marked in complex atomic structures with high 
atomic weights, because of the extra energy required to start comparatively 
heavy masses vibrating. 

By spectroscopic methods it is now possible to analyse the motions within the 
molecule itself, and thereby obtain a more accurate value of the specific heat than 
is given by the kinetic theory of gas which is concerned only with the motion of 
the molecule as a whole. 

The table and curves given on p. 797 were taken from Empirical Specific Heat 
Equations Based upon Spectroscopic Data by R. L. Sweigert and M. W. Beardsley, 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 

The curves show how closely the equations follow the actual specific heats 
obtained by spectroscopic methods. 
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The quantum theory shows that an atom or molecule receives or rejects energy 
proportional to the frequency with which it vibrates, and that this energy is 
communicated in lots. Now with a diatomic gas the link joining the atoms is so 
strong that the frequency of vibration is too high for normal encounters (i.e. 
encounters which occur at temperatures less than 1000° P. absolute) with mole¬ 
cules to deliver the requisite quantum of energy to start longitudinal vibrations; 
hence the assumption that this energy is zero at the average temperatures that 
are met in engineering is justified. 

On the same reasoning, when the temperature of a diatomic gas approaches 
absolute zero, the encounters are insufficient to produce rotary motion, so that 
the specific heat is approximately equal to that of a monatomic gas, which, 
incidentally, obeys most closely the kinetic theory, since vibrational considerations 
do not arise in this case. 



At very high temperatures the violence of the encounters may be sufficiently 
great to cause the specific heat of a diatomic gas to approach that of a triatomic 
at normal temperatures. 

Fig. 9 shows approximately the variation in specific heat of a diatomic gas. 
The logarithmic base being employed for plotting in order to accentuate the 
discontinuities, and compress an extensive curve into a small space. 

Over the temperature range in general use for the gases in heat engines (300 to 
1500° C. absolute) the curve is fairly smooth, and when plotted on a uniform scale 
it gives almost a straight line, the equation of which gives the mean volumetric 

heat as ^ 4-99 + 0 000266t and = 1-985+ £■„ 

where t is the temperature in degrees Centigrade. 

Above 1500° C. the specific heat increases much more rapidly, and this increase 
has a marked influence on the pressures developed during combustion in an 
internal combustion engine cylinder. 

Apart from air, the variation of specific heat of gases with pressure is inappre¬ 
ciable, and even in the case of air, up to 1500 lb. per sq. in., the change is small. 
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The expression 


= 6-82 + 0-000648T + 0 00058p, 


where p is in lb. per sq. in. absolute and T is in ° C. absolute, allows for changes 
in Kp of air due to both temperature and pressure variations. 


Ex. Variable specific heats. 

The volumetric specific heat of a gas is given by 16*6 + 0‘0083T ft.-lb. per cu. ft. per 
” C. Find the work equivalent of the heat necessary to raise the temperature of 1 cu. ft. 
of gas, at N.T.F., from 85° to 325° C. The volume is constant during the addition of 
heat. 

J Tt /*59B 

C,dT= (16-6+000832’) iT 

Ti J 35B 

= [16-6T+000415T2]^^| 

= 4935 ft.-lb. per s.c.F. 


Ex. Combustion of a gas having a variable specific heat. 

One cubic foot of gas mixture, 7 parts air to 1 of gas, of calorific value 260 O.H.TT. 
per cu. ft. is exploded at constant volume. The specific heat of the mixture is 19-2 + 0-007f 
ft.-lb. per cu. ft. per ° C. and the initial temperature is 35° C. Find the ideal temperature 
and pressure if the initial pressure is 25 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

The calorific value and specific heat are almost sure to be referred to N.T.P. conditions. 
In 1 cu. ft. of mixture there is ^ cu. ft. of gas, hence equating the heat fiberated by 
combustion to the gain in internal energy, 


^xl400 

o 



■2 + 0007«) dt = 19*2f + 00035«2 -19-2 x 35 - 00035 x 35^. 


Pa = 25 


/ = 

1810 + 273\ 

,“35T2^ / 


1810° C. 

= 169’21b. per sq. in. 


Ex. Variable specific heats. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

A certain gas is compressed through a volume ratio of 6 from suction conditions of 
14 lb. per sq. in. and 90° C. If after heat addition at constant volume the pressure is 
400 lb. per sq. in., find the heat energy supplied per pound of working agent, assuming 
that the true specific heat at constant volume at absolute temperature T is given by 
0172 + 12-3xl0-"T^ 

Take for the compression curve ® = C. 

Tz = 363(6)'>*» = 621 “ C. absolute, = 14 x fii ® = 144-2 lb. per sq. in. abs., 


But 




^a = 621 X 144:2 

d(i.E.) = C^dt. 


J r 1730- r 12- 

d(i.B.) = (0-172 +12-3 xlO-®T2)t£/7T ^ 0-172T + — 

J 621" L 


3xl0-» 

-- xT^ 

6 J621" 


Energy supplied at constant volume = 211-2 o.H.n. per lb. 
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Energy supplied during compression = —(0-172 +12*3 x 10“®r*)dT, 

the work done on compression being negative. 

As neither the initial volume nor R for the gas is given, the energy supplied during 
compression cannot be evaluated. 


£x. Variation of specific heats in gas engine mixture. (McTech.) 

The molecular heat of a gas engine mixture varies with the absolute temperature 
(° C.) according to the equation 

MC^ = 6-13 + 3-3 xl0-^T + 3-3x 10-7^2. 

The universal gas constant is 1-986 and the volume of the lb. mol is 359 s.o.F. 

If the temperature and pressure at the end of compression in a particular engine are 
respectively 320“ C. and 120 lb. per sq. in. absolute and the heating value of the mixture 
is 25 c.H.U. per s.c.f., find 

(f7) the temperature and pressure at the end of constant volume combustion on the 
assumption that combustion is complete and there is no dissociation; 

(b) the change of entropy per s.c.F. during combustion; 

(c) the temperature and pressure at the end of adiabatic expansion, if the ratio of 
expansion is 5-5. 

= 5-13 + 3-3xl0-^T + 3-3x 10-7^2, 

Specific heat per S.o.F. of mixture = [5-13 + 3*3 x 10~’(10^T + T^)]. 


If we commence with a s.c.F. of gas mixture and compress this, we shall not alter its 
heating value. 

25 = ;5j^f {513 + 3-3xl0-’(10=’r+r2)}(i2’, 

doy J 320 
273 
593 


350x25 = 5-13(T-593) + 3-3xlO-’|lO®^^^^-^^^j + —j, 

^!) X 25 _ 3-3 X 10-’ /lO^T^ T^\ 3-3 x 10"’ x 593® , 593®\ 

5-13 “ 5 13 (2 3 / ( 2 "'■“S'j"' 

7^2 r nm -I 

-^+31.08oL' + 300oJ-’=^™-=”- 


( T \ 

Ignoring powers, T = 2358. 

If we try T, = 2000, 2000 + +1^) = 


which is good enough, compared with 2358. 
To obtain the pressure. 




T. 


and 




2 

2000 

593 


120 = 


= Va- 

404 lb. per sq. in. 
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Entropy at constant volume: 

,, dH pdv C„dT 

= '^~T~ p®*" 

dT 

No work is done, hence the change in per S.c.F. = 

1 rzooor5.i3 -i 

= 5^91.3 

= m w ^ [10^2000 -693) + 

^2 _ (P^\^ _ (v,\r-^ 

2'i U/ “ j ’ 


2000=-593 


-’ll- 


02033. 


= 2000 


fer- 


Now y = -jJ*, and this is a funriion of T, so that is possibly best obtained by a 

trial and error process for the determination of a mean for the expansion tem¬ 
perature range. 

From engine tests we know that the exhaust temperature is usually between 500 and 
000“ C., so that an absolute temperature of 1000° C. will be rather high, but is an easy 
figure for a provisional estimation of y, thus: 

Average for the temperature range 2000 to 1000° C. absolute is given by 
/-2000 

(2000-1000) = {5-13 + 3-3xl0-’'(103!r+r2)}cZT 

^ J inon 


= 5-13(2000-1000)+ 3-3x10-7 




2ooo=-iooon 2000=-1000=1 

I "h 


Average A' = 513 + 3-3 + 0-396 


3 1_ 

'120 ■'■30 


2 

39 

1-986 


r 


= 8-382 


8-382 , 

’• 0-396 ’ 


whence 


T.= 


2000 

5.50-31 


= 1180, 


which compares well with the assumed value 1000° C. 


Alternative solution. 

The integral {5-13 + 3-3 X 10“7(103T + T2)} ciT givec the internal energy per 

ooO J 0 

S.c.F. of gas up to any temperature T. By assigning values to the upper limit T, a 
curve of internal energy on a temperature base may be plotted. The intersection of 
the vertical ordinate, T = 593°, with the curve, gives the internal energy at the end 
of compression. If 25 c.h.tj. are added to this energy, the intersection with the curve 
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gives the temperature at the end of combustion. The slope of a straight line joining 
this point on the curve with a point at 1000° C. absolute will give the approximate 
value of for the expansion curve. After estimating the final temperature for this 
value of it should be applied to the curve and a more precise value of obtained. 
Further examples occur on p. 58. 


EXAMPLES 


1. The mean volumetric heats of the diatomic gases N, O and CO at various tempera¬ 
tures are given in the table. Plot on a beiao of T, and by integration (graphic or 
otherwise) obtain a curve of internal energy on a temperature base. Hence deduce the 


value of the mean specific heat. 




for the temperature range 


1000° to 2000° C. 


c. 

200 

400 

600 

800 

1000 

1200 

1400 

1600 

IBOO 

2000 

K. 

4-99 

602 

50G 

5-10 

6-16 

5 22 

5-29 

6-37 

5-46 

5-55 


2 - The mean value of the volumetric heat at constant volume from 0° to C. for 
is given approximately by = 4 96 + 0*0002^. If is compressed adiabatically 
through a volume ratio of 15 from an initial temperature of 0° C., show that the index 
is 1*394, and find the final temperature of the gas. Avs, 522° C. 

3. Temperature on a gas-engine cycle. (B.Sc. 1940.) 

In the ideal Otto cycle of a gas engine, the initial and final temperatures are assumed 
to be 100° C., the compression ratio is 6 to 1, and the work done on the mixture during 
compression is 1900 C.H.u. per lb.-mol. During combustion 10,000 c.h.tj. per lb.-mol 
of original mixture are added, and there is a volumetric contraction of 3%. The mean 
values of the molecular specific heat for the products of combustion, between the 
suction temperature of 100° and C., are as follows: 


C. 

600 

1000 

1500 

2000 

2500 

K, 

6-39 

5-66 

5 91 

6-22 

6-58 


(1) Find the maximum temperature. 

(2) Show that the temperature at the end of expansion is approximately 1115° C. 

Take R = 1-985 o.H.u. per mol. Ana. 2060° C. 

Zero of internal energy. 

It was shown on p. 16, that internal energy is proportional to absolute tem¬ 
perature and that when this is zero, molecular energy is also zero. Obviously, 
then, this is the base from which to measure internal energy, but internal energy 

J T 

K^dT, and since, for an extended 
temperature range, the true functional relationship between and T is un- 
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known, we must be content to evaluate this integral between the limits of 
temperature for which the relationship between specific heat and temperature 
is known; consequently we work with changes in internal energy and not 
absolute values. Generally 0° C. or 273° absolute is taken as the arbitrary zero 
of internal energy, and changes are reckoned from here. 

At this stage it should be observed that no matter what changes are imposed 
upon a gas, if it is returned to its initial state, i.e. p, v and T are the same as 
before the changes, then there has been no change in the total energy originally 
possessed by the gas. 

Further, no matter what route is taken by a 


change, it is always equivalent to a change at 
constant pressure accompanied by one at 
constant volume, since the curve (Fig. 10), 
vhich represents the change, may be divided 
into elementary changes dp in pressure and dv 
in volume, so that 


f u. 

dp — Total pressure change 

. Pi 

dv = Total volume change — 



Fig. 10. 


van der Waals’ characteristic equation. 

The characteristic gas equation pv = ET is obviously deficient, because when 
T is made zero the volume also becomes zero. Now it is a fundamental law that 
matter can neither be created nor destroyed; intense cold can, at the best, only 
reduce the volume of a body to that occupied by its molecules when compacted 
together. 

This volume b is known as the Co-volume (the prefix “Co’* meaning together, 
or in company), and when apjihcd to the above equation we have 

p{v — b) = ET. 

When T is zero, v becomes 6, so that the volume correction is of importance 
when T is small, but becomes insignificant for large values of T. 

In deriving the characteristic equation by the kinetic theory we considered 
that the molecules were perfectly free to move about, and that, in the absence of 
collisions, one did not infiuence the other. 

Now Newton showed that for celestial spheres of mass and distant d 

apart, a force of attraction of amount existed. 

The same law holds true for the molecular world, which we may regard as a 
mmiature solar system; one molecule attracts the other, and for this reason the 
bombardment of the container is less violent than if this attractive force were 
absent. 
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The actual pressure p is therefore less than that given by the characteristic 
gas equation ^ 

Now a gas at normal temperatures is mainly empty space; so the distance d 
apart of the molecules is a measure of the specific volume v of the gas; whence 
the force of attraction may be expressed by ajv'^ and (the actual pressure in the 
container + ajv^) is the pressure exerted by an unrestrained system of molecules; 
whence the improved form of characteristic equation is 

This equation is due to van der Waals, and represents completely the pheno¬ 
menon of vapour and gaseous states, although it may fail to give correct quan¬ 
titative results. 



CHAPTER IV 


EXPANSION OF GASES AND IDEAL CYCLES 

The large number of engines which develop power by the expansion of a gas 
behind a piston cause this part of the subject to merit some consideration. 

Constant pressure expansion. 

The simplest expansion occurs when the pressure remains constant, practical 
examples of which are (a) the expansion in a steam engine up to the point of cut 
off, and during a portion of the exhaust; (6) during the charging-stroke of l.c, 
engines and compressors, and during the discharge of compressors. 



Fig. 11. 


Now since perfect gases always obey the law 'pv = RT, then, with p constant, 
V varies with the temperature, and on p. 19 it was shown that the work done 
duiing a constant pressure change was the pressure multiplied by the change 
in volume. 

Graphically this is shown in Fig. 11, where pj is the absolute forward pressure 
on the piston, p^ is the pressure opposing motion, and {y^ — is the change in 
volume. 

Work done, W = (pi-Pz) K-'yi)- .(1) 

This work is represented by the hatched area. 

Work done at constant temperature (isothermal expansion). 

If in the equation pv = RT we make T constant, then pv = c; so that plotting 
p against v gives a rectangular hyperbola (Fig. 12), of which the intercepted area. 
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representing the work done, is best obtained by integration, thus: 



If the expansion is reversed, r is known as the Compression ratio. 

The expansion in a steam engine approximates to this law, whilst air compressor 
designers, in order to reduce the work done to a minimum, try to compress 
isothermally, since then there is no useless increase in internal energy. 


£x. Isothermal compression of air. 

In a hydraulic compressor 20,000 cu. ft. of air are compressed per hour from 15 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute to 100 lb. per sq. in. absolute. What is the equivalent horse-power of 
this compressor? 

The work done per hour = 20,000 x 15 x 144 log^ ~ 821 x 10® ft.-lb. 

1 o 


H.P. = 


H21x10® 
33,000^ 60 


= 41 4. 


General expression for the work done when the expansion follows the 
law pv” = c. 


It will be appreciated that pv = c is but a special case of the general lawpi;^ = c, 
when the expansion index n is unity. 

When n is zero we have expansion at constant pressure, whilst when n is in¬ 
finite the volume remains constant, and the pressure may be anything. Between 
these Limits of n we have a whole family of curves (Fig. 13) that cover all types of 
expansions met in practice. 

As in the previous case: 

dW =W = r’pdv, 
and since p = then W = c 



Integrating 


n y—n+l ” c. 

vi^L r 1 

1 


— n-h 1 

<-ij 
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Now since = 1^2 '^2 > expression reduces to 

n-\ ' 

the expression being written in this form, since n is usually greater than 1, and 
unnecessary confusion with signs in arithmetical work, by making (n — 1) posi¬ 
tive, is thereby avoided. 

Should the expression work out negative, it indicates that work is done on, and 
not by, the gas, i.e. we have a compression. 

It rarely happens that we are given both PyV^ and but we must first 

determine one of these quantities from the relation 

Pi<=2?2^2- .(4) 



Supposing V 2 is unknown, then (3) becomes 

ir = 

/i-iL 



.(5) 


( 6 ) 


WH E 


4 
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Alternatively, in terms of v 

Also, since pv = wET^ for any weight of gas, 


•( 7 ) 


•(B) 


If = 7 , (8) becomes W = —TJ, 

which is the change in internal energy of the gas (see p. 16). 

Since no special value has been assigned to n, the equations for ITwill represent 
the work done by any type of expansion. 

When n = 0 ^ p^vl, 

i.e. = :p 2 f 

and the work done by the gas, measured above the absolute zero of pressure, is 
given by 

w = = v{v^-v^). 

When n = 1 the equation becomes 

1-1 _ 0 
1-1 “ 0 ’ 


which is indeterminate. 


To evaluate (6) for this value of n, let 


Th 

V\ 


n-l 

n 


= A (a very small quantity) and 


a. 
Then 
But 


n—1 

lV'^\ ” — fjh — glDgffa* = gAlogeO 

XtiJ 

_ 

l+»+2l + 3i +— 

... ,»w...,+Mog,,+iy2f'^>-’ + .... 


and TT = j^l — |l + A]ogga + 

When h-^0 and n-> 1, 


(//log,a)- 

2 ! 


+ 




whero 


W ^ -PiVilog^a = p^Vilog^l, 

^ = Ratio of expansion r. 

W = Pi^ilog^r. 
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When n is Infinite 


n-l 


becomes indeterminate unless we let n = —, then 

m 


n—\ _ 1/m—1 
n I jin 


= (l-m). 


When n is infinite, m = 0. 


Work done, W = fl - —1 = »• 

°o-lL PiA 


41tematively with ti = oo, = Vg and equation (7) reduces directly to zero. 


Adiabatic expansion* 

A gas is said to expand adiabatically if no caloric heat is extracted from or 
rejected to an External source, and that internally there is neither chemical 
action nor other losses which would reduce the stocl of internal energy of the gas. 
A reduction in internal energy, however, occurs in performing external work; 
hut if the expansion is reversed, i.e. the gas is compressed adiabatically, all this 
energy is returned, and consequently the gas is restored to its initial state. For 
this rpa=^on the expansion is said to be reversible. 

From equation (3), p. 19, 

dH = + C^dT per lb. of gas. 


For an adiabatic operation, 

dH = Q=^^ + C^dT. 


( 1 ) 


To express this equation in terms of •p and we have pv^ ^ RT, and 
difierentiating. 


.( 2 ) 


• dr _ + - Pdv^-^v,dp 

J(C^-C,) JCAy-l)- 

By (2) in (1). pdv, = 

— {y-l)pdv^ = pdv^ + v^dp, 

ypdv^ = -v^dp 

r.- dVs dp 

or y —? = 

P 

* Soe also p. 166. Equation (1) shows that the internal energy of a gas is represented by 
the area beneath the pv^ = c curve. 
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Integrating, y log^ v, = - log^ 2 ? + log* c, 

= logeC 

or pvj = c, . (3) 

i.e. the adiabatic expansion index = y, the ratio of the specific heats. 


Alternative proof. If the expansion follows the law pv” = c, the Conser¬ 
vation Law becomes: 


PlJh_P2'^2 I p /rp rp \ 


pv = RT and = 


R 


J{y-l)' 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


By (2) in (1), 


0 = P i'’i-Pi‘>’t I Pi'«2-Pl 'Vl 
(n—l)J /(y—i) ’ 


PlVi-PtV^ Ih^i-PiVi 

liD. -T- - - . 

71—1 y — 1 

/. n = y. 

From the equation of Entropy, p. 186, 

With an adiabatic change no heat is added, so that (02 — 0i) = 0. 


Ex. Compression and expansion of hydrogen. (B.Sc. 1923.) 

The characteristic constant for hydrogen is 1382 ft.-lb. units, and its specific heat at 
constant pressure is 3*41. Three cubic feet of this gas at 18° C. and 15 lb. per sq. in. are 
compressed adiabatically to 200 lb. per sq. in., and then expanded isothermally to the 
original volume of 3 cu. ft. Determine the final pressure of the gas. Calculate the amount 
of heat which must be added to the gas during isothermal expansion, and also the heat 
which must be abstracted from the gas after expansion in order to reduce it to its initial 
state and pressure. 

{C^-C,)J = E. 



3-41- 


1382 

1400 


2423, 


C, 2-423 


1-4074. 
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For adiabatic compression, 


1 


■ • “" ‘UJ " H200) ' 


, 200 x 0-476 

Final pressure =---= 31-8 lb. per sq. m. 

o 

For isothermal expansion the temperature is constant; hence there is no gain in 
internal energy, and the heat added 

« The work done = ^^2 

V 2 

200x144x0-476, 3 

=-r46o— 

The only change in I.B. throughout the cycle is during adiabatic compression; hence 
this IS the heat to be rejected at the end of the cycle in order to restore initial conditions: 

The work done during adiabatic compression 

/200 X 0-476-15 x3\ 


= 144^- 


1-4074-1 


= 17,760 ft.-lb. = 12-68 o.h.u. 


Ex. Difference between adiabatic and isothermal work. 

Find the difference between the work done in compressing 5 cu. ft. of air at a pressure 
of 15 lb. per sq. in. to a volume of 1 cu. ft. when the compression is adiabatic and iso¬ 
thermal. 


■(1) 


The difference in work = — P 2 ^ _ 

n-l ^ ^ 

Since the gas is being compressed (the final volume) will be less than (the initial 
volume) Vi, so that — = -, where the integer r is the compression ratio. 

For the same reason {piVi—Pz'^ 2 ) negative, but since log^ 1/r = — log^r, 

equation (1) still gives the difference in work, although the individual works were 
obtained for an expansion. 

By (1), and the expression '^1 = have 


The difference in work = Pi 


cr- 




L r-i 

= 15xl44x5[^^-lDg.5] 


s7000 ft.-lb. 
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Relation between pressures, volumes, and temperatures, when the 
expansion follows the law pv" = c. 

Since Pi'^i = p 2^2 — 


we have 
also 


I'l 


^^ = wR-. 


Pl'^l = ^ 2 '^? ■ 


To express (2) in terms of pressures and temperatures, we have 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


Ex. Adiabatic and isothermal compression of air. 

Ten cubic feet of air at 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and 16° C. are compressed into 3 cu. ft. 
Calculate the final temperature and pressure 

(a) if the compression is isothermal; 

(&) if the compression is adiabatic. 

With T constant, = wRT. 

p 2 = 14-7 = 49 lb. per sq. in. 

o 

On adiabatic compression, 

Ti _ (vAr-^ 

T, W ■ 

ra= (273 + 16)(y)^® ^^=467 

- 273 0 

Final temperature = 194° C. 

7 . 

Pa = Pi = 14-7 j = 79-5 lb. per sq. in. 

Ex. Calculation of specific heats. (B.Sc.) 

One pound of air at 364° F. (178 R° C.) expands adiabatically to three times its original 
volume and in the process falls to 60° b. (15’6° C.). The worh done during expansion is 
38,410 ft.-lb. Calculate the two specific heats. 
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Ti = 451-9“ C., Tj = 288-6“ C., 

s-(r- •••SI-'’''-- 

, 451-9 , „ 

, 019474 , 

Work done during expansion 

38,410 = 1400X (7J451-9-28B-6). 

/. C'„ = 0168, (7, = 1-408 X 0 168 = 0-2355. 

Ex. Weight of gas compressed and initial temperature. (C. and 6.1927.) 

The specific heats at constant volume and constant pressure of a certain gas are 
0-173 and 0-244 respectively. A quantity of this gas occupying 3 cu. ft. at 16 lb. per sq. in. 
IS compressed adiabatically to 60 lb. per sq. in. and the observed temperature rise = 
125° C. Fmd the weight of gas compressed and its initial temperature. 

^>■244 , 

r = nrrTQ = 


••• J’.-J’.g)”'-!'*"’'.- 

^2-^1 = 125°. 

Tixl-497-2’i = 125, 

126 

= 251-5° C. absolute. 

PiUi = wRT^, R = (C*^- J = (0-244-0-173) x 1400 = 99-35. 

15x144x3 o-icfic IT. 

" w =-= 0-2595 lb. 

■■ 99-35x251-5 


Ex. Clement and Desormes’ determination of y- (B.Sc. 1934.) 

Air is forced into a vessel fitted with a thermometer and a pressure gauge. After the 
air has assumed atmospheric temperature the pressure is 150 lb. per sq. in. The vessel 
IS then opened for a very short time in which the pressure in the vessel falls to that of the 
atmosphere, 15 lb. per sq. in. When the temperature is again restored to that of the 
atmosphere, the pressure is observed to be 29 lb. per sq. in. Find, from this data, the 
ratio of the specific heats of air. 

Imagine that the air expands behind a piston from pi to pg, so that 


y-l 
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Then allow this air to have its temperature restored to at constant volume, 
whence 

_ wRT^ 


y 


^2^2 2 
■■ Pi Ti\pJ 

y- 1 ^ iog^^2 
y ^o^.PiiPi’ 

y—\ logp 29/15 

y ~ logelO 

y = 1 402. 


= 0-2863, 


Ex. Clearance volume for a Diesel engine. 

Calculate the necessary clearance volume for a Diesel 
engine 20 in. bore, 24 in. stroke, if the temperature at the 
end of compression is to be 600° C. Assume air at the 
beginning of compression is at 15 lb. per sq. in. and 90° C., 
and the compression curve is = c. What will be the compression pressure] 

’ Ta'U) “ 363“ 



-2 = 2-4^ = 1413. 

Let Vg = swept volume and Vg = clearance 
volume: 

= • V 

2 jg.jg- 

TT X 20“ X 2 

i;, = — — = 4-36 cu. ft. 

4x144 

Vg = 0-3315 cu. ft. 

pg = 15(14-13)^'®^ = 510 lb. per sq. in. 



Ex. Air pump exhauster. (London B.Sc. 1933.) 

An air pump is employed to extract air from a large receiver containing V cu. ft. of 
air at atmospheric pressure. If the pump draws in air at a uniform rate of v cu. ft. per 
min. and the temperature of the receiver remains constant, prove that the time in 
reducing the pressure in the receiver by one-half is 0-693F/v min. 

Let V be the volume of the container, then 


pV = wRT, .(1) 

During the extraction of air p and w are the only variables, so differentiating these 
with respect to time t, ^_RT^ 

dt V dt' 


( 2 ) 
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But the rate of extraction = pvW}. per min. 


But 

whence by (4) in (3), 

Integrating, 


dw 


V dp 


dt ~^'RTdt‘ 


P = 


V 

RT^ 


pv ^ V dp 

^RT~Wt~dl ■ 

••• 

V V 
< =-log.2 = 0 69;'. 

V 1i 


(3)* 

..(4) 


Collection of valuable formulae that apply to all weights of gases. 

= wE7\, PiV^ = p._ , 

X l^'l/ ’ 

(q,-a) = 7- 

Work done, If 

n— 1 

When 71 = 1 , TT = ^ 

which is the work done on isothermal expansion. 

™ .17 Pi^x-Pz'^2 

When 71 = y, = — y—i — ’ 

which is the work done on adiabatic expansion, and this value also represents 
the change in internal energy of the gas. 

Ex. Work done on adiabatic compression of a mixture. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

Define volumetric heat for a given method of heat addition. The difference between 
the Volumetric heats at constant pressure and constant volume for all gases is 1*9B5. 
Find the volume occupied at N.T.P. by the weight of gas to which these volumetric 
heats apply. 

The molecular composition of a certain gas is Hg = 0-4, CH 4 = 0'12, CO = 0’2B, 
Ng = 0-20 and the mean volumetric heats at 0 ° to 500" C. of these constituents bxb 

* The negative sign arises from the fact that dw/dt is in itself negative. 
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Hj, Ng, and CO, 6-06; CH 4 , 12*33. Find the work done per standard cubic foot of gas 
during adiabatic compression from 15° to 580° C. 

(K,-K^) = 1-985 = M(C,-C,) = 

Also pv = wRT, 

Per mol of gas w = M. 


1400x1-985 , 

V = X 273 = 358 cu. ft. per mol. 

14-7 X 144 


— iuo\.°/o'^A 

= 506(0*4+0*2 + 0*28) +12*33 x 0*12. 

Jr„ = 5*94. 

During adiabatic compression the work done is equal to the change in internal energy. 
Per mol the change in internal energy 

= 5-94 (580-15) = 3360 c.h.u. 

Hence per standard cu. ft. the work done 


3360 

358 


= 9*38 C.H.U, 


Ex. Compression temperature allowing for variable specific heats. 

The mean value of the volumetric heat at constant volume from 0 ° to f ° C. for nitrogen 
is approximately 4-96 + 0 * 0002 t. If nitrogen is compressed adiabatically through a 
volume ratio of 15 from an initial temperature of 0 ° C., show that the index is 1-394, 
and find the final temperature of the gas. 

The change in internal energy per mol of gas = I K^dt, and since the mean volu- 

J 0 

metric heat is given there is no need to evaluate this integral. 

Work done on adiabatic compression = — Change in internal energy, 


Also 

By (2) in ( 1 ), 

Substituting y 
compression. 


2180 

= = ■*•96+00002 (7'2-273). 

^ = 15<T-«, Tj = 273 X 15r->. 

■L 1 


( 1 ) 

•( 2 ) 


1-985 

y-1 


= 4-96 + 00002 X 273 (15r-i - 1 ). 


1-394 satisfies this equation, so that value must be the index of 



T, = 273 X 15» = 791’ 

- 273 


Final temperature = 518° 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Isothermal and adiabatic expansions. (Junior Whitworth 1936.) 

Two isothermal expansion lines are drawn for the same quantity of a perfect gas. 
Show that the work done in passing by means of an adiabatic expansion from any 
stated point on one line to the other line is a constant quantity. 

Show that the work done in isothermal expansion of a perfect gas is proportional to 
the absolute temperature if the ratio of the expansion is constant. 

Show that for a given quantity of a perfect gas the ratio of an isothermal expansion 
to carry the gas from a point on one given adiabatic expansion line to another given 
adiabatic expansion line is constant. 

2. Weight of gas pressure and temperature at end of compression. 

The specific heats and of oxygen are 0*2175 and 0*165 respectively. Calculate 
the weight of 4 cu. ft. of this gas at 20 lb. per sq. in. and 25° C. 

If this volume is compressed adiabaticaUy to 1 cu. ft., what is then its pressure and 
temperature? Ans. 0*4415 lb.; 140*3 lb. per sq. in.; 250° C. 

3. Adiabatic compression of a gas. (B.Sc. Fart I, 1937.) 

Prove that the law of adiabatic expansion for a perfect gas is pvy = c. If 10 cu. ft. 

of gas are compressed adiabaticaUy from 15 lb. per sq. in. and 15° C. to 100 lb. per sq. in., 
calculate the weight of gas present, the final temperature, and the work done. 

= 0*238; = 0*17. Ans. 0-788 lb.; 222° C.; 38,760 ft.-lb. 

4. Compression and cooling of a gas. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

The weight of 4 cu. ft. of a certain gas at 15 lb. per sq. in. and 15° C. is 0*476 lb. If this 

quantity is compressed adiabaticaUy from these initial conditions to a final pressure of 
150 lb. per sq. in. when its volume is 0*643 cu. ft., find the work done during compression 
and also the heat which must be abstracted from the gas to cool it at constant volume 
to its original temperature. 

Hint. During adiabatic compression the whole of the applied energy goes to increase 
the store of internal energy. Reducing the temperature to its original value removes 
this energy, hence heat abstracted is equal to the work done = 20,370 ft.-lb. 

5. Change in internal energy during polytropic compression. (I.M.E. 1935.) 

The air in the cylinder of a Diesel engine at the beginning of the compression stroke 
is at a temperature of 100° C. and 13*5 lb. per sq. in., and its volume is 3 cu. ft. The index 
of the compression curve is 1*35 and the pressure at the end of compression is 600 lb. 
per sq. in. Find the change in internal energy during compression. 

Cj, = 0*238; = 0*169. Ans. 16-35 C.H.u. 

6 . Hotting a petrol engine. 

When “hotting” a petrol engine for racing it was considered desirable to raise the 
compression ratio from 4J to 1 to 6 J to 1. If the engine is 62 mm. bore and 85 mm. 
stroke, by how much must the thickness of the cylinder head be reduced, and what is 
the final compression pressure, if the law of compression is = c and initial 

pressure = 13*5 lb. per sq. in.? Ans. 7*2 mm.; 154 lb. per sq. in. 
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7. Spring loaded piston. (B.Sc. 1923.) 

A cylinder open at one end and 3 in. internal diameter is fitted with a piston which is 
loaded by a coil spring the strength of which is 80 lb. per in. of compression. The cylinder 
contains 0*015 cu. ft. of air at a temperature of 15° C. and a pressure of 40 lb. per sq. in. 
Find the amount of heat which must be given to the air in order to move the piston 
forward 1^ in. 

C, = 0*238; C'„ = 0*169. Arw. 0*1822 c.h.u. 


The rate of heat reception or rejection assuming constant specific heats. 

The amount of heat which flows through the cylinder walls from an external 
source during the expansion of a gas (which is not undergoing chemical action) 
determines the value of the expansion index n. 

With no heat flow n becomes equal to y, and the work done is at the expense 
of the internal energy of the gas. 

With n less than y heat flows in from the external source, and augments the 
work done; in fact, when = 1, the external supply of heat is entirely responsible 
for the mechanical work during expansion. With n greater than y the reverse 
obtains, and energy is wasted in radiation. 

From the conservation of energy the heat added is equal to the sum of the 
external work performed, and the change in internal energy (see p. 19). 

When expanding from state (1) to state (2), therefore, 


But 


Heat added per lb. of gas = “ ^i)* 

. Tn,rp 

■ • - y_l - ~y~\ ■ 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


By (2) in (1), Heat added = _ yi^i ^2^2 

n—l y—1 


= ( y-”\ (pi'"i-p2i’2\ 
\y-l)\ n-1 


In general Heat added Q 


}■ 


Work done during expansion. 


Rate of heat reception = p. 

But pv"^ = c, therefore ^ iyp + v 

dv y—1\ dvj 

when the result is positive heat is added, when negative rejected. 
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Ex. Heat leakage to the cylinder walls of an air compressor. 

Air is compressed in siicli a way that the law of compression is pv^ 2 = c. The initial 
and final pressures are 15 and 160 lb. per sq. in. absolute and the initial temperature 
is 20° C. Find per lb. of air the work done in compression, the change in internal energy, 
ard the heat leakage to the walla per lb. of air compressed. = 0-238; = 0-169.) 


The work done when an expansion follows the law pv^ is 


W- 


7h^_i 

n-l 



(see p. 49). 


( 1 ) 


But 


PiVi = RT^ per lb. and i? = .(2) 


By (2) in (1), 


If’' _ ( ^ 1 

L \pJ \ 

_ ^ X 293 [ _ /150\i 2 ] 

02" [I 5 ) J 


= —66,400 ft.-lb. or = -47-4 r.H.u. per lb. 


Heat added = 


— Work done = 
,7-1/ 


["238 

169 


- 1-2 


238 

169 


x(-47-4) = -24 13 


(Heat added —Work done) = Change ini.s. 


= +23-27 o.H.tr. 


Ex. Leak from an air vessel. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

An air vessel ol 2 cu. ft. capacity was pumped up with air, and at the end of the 
pumping operation it showed a pressure of 1100 lb. per sq. in. and a temperature of 
44° C. The air then cooled to the atmospheric temperature 15° C., after which leakage 
occurred down to 300 lb. per sq. in., when the leak was stopped, the temperature of the 
air then being 3° C. 

Find (d) how much heat was lost by all the air in the vessel after pumping, but before 
leakage began, and (&) how much heat was lost or gained during leakage by the air 
remaming in the vessel, assuming the index of expansion of the air during leakage to 
be constant. (R = 96 ft.-lb. per ° C.; 0^ = 0-17.) 


Initial weight of air 


Pi^i =w^RT^, 

1100x144 x2 
“ 96x7273 + 44) 


= 10-42 lb.. 


Heat lost by air prior to leakage = 0-17 x 10-42 (44 — 16) = 51-3 c.H.U. 

The effect of the leak is equivalent to imagining the vessel extended, and its end 
replaced by a piston which will do mechanical work equal to the energy expended in 
accelerating the air through the leak. When the pressure has been dropped to 300 lb. per 
! Bq. in. at 3° C. the motion of the piston is stopped and the original volume of 2 cu. ft. is 
] isolated by means of a diaphragm. 
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To find the expansion index, we have the condition that 


n-l 


T, \pj ' 


T 288 

^ ^ 3 P 7 —1000 lb. per sq. in. 


n-l 


log 


288 

276 


n 


log 


1000 ' 


300 
n= 1 037. 


The work done 


?i — 1 n — 1 


l_0-42x%/288-276\ 
0 037^ \ 1400~ / 


231-8 c.H.u. 


Change of internal energy = 0-17 x 10-42(3— 15) = — 21-25 
Heat received = Work done + Change in i.E. = +210-55 c.H.u. 


1 

Volume at the end of expansion = = 0-4 cu. ft. 

The diaphragm isolates 2 cu. ft. of this volume. 

Heat received by the gas remaining in the vessel 

2 

= — X 210-55 = 65-8 c.H.u. 
b-4 


Ex. Heat produced by after burning, and heat loss to the jacket water in a Diesel 
engine. (B.Sc.) 

Given the stroke of a Diesel engine as 10-5 in., the bore as 6-5 in. and the com¬ 
pression ratio 14, and making use of the indicator diagram shown in Fig. 16, find how 
much the heat produced by after burning exceeds the loss to the jacket between points 
C and li. (C^ = 0-255; = 0-185. Weight of charge = 0 041 lb.) 

D . 1 77 x 6-52 10-5 ntiniQ 

Swept volume = - - - x -3 = 0-2013 cu. ft. 

This is represented by 1-84 in. on the diagram. 

0-2013 

1 in. on the diagram represents = 0-1092 cu. ft. 

0-1415 

0-18 

Volume at C = 0-3215 x 0-1092 = 0-0352 cu. ft. 

0-1415 

1-48 


Volume at i2 = 1-6215 x 0-1092 a 0-178 cu. ft. 
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In practical engines, then, the gas is passed through a cycle of events, and it is 
the business of some engineers to devise a cycle of events which will yield a 
maximum amount of mechanical energy for a minimum expenditure of heat, 
consistent with rehabihty and low cost. 

Heat converted into useful work 

The ratio Total heat supplied 

is the true measure of efficiency of any heat engine, and since it involves heat 
units, it is known as the Thermal efficiency. 

In an actual engine friction and heat losses make the tliermal efficiency less 
than that of an ideal engine in which all losses are supj)ressed. 

To compare the performances of actual and ideal engines using the same 
working fluid the ratio 

Actual thermal efficiency 
Ideal thermal efficiency 

has been introduced, and is known as the Efficiency ratio, the term Relative 
efficiency is used when the working fluids differ slightly. 

In searching for an ideal engine let us consider a hydraulic analogy where the 
eilii'icncy is 100 %. 

Suppose we have a water motor, termed the “Forward Engine”, driving a 
ccntiifugal iJump termed the “Reversed Engine”. The pump elevates the water 
1 f) a tank from vhich it descends to the motor, and on being exhausted from here 
it is received by the puni]) and returned to the tank. In the absence of all losses 
the arrangement would run for ever with 100 % efficiency, but unfortunately no 
ciicrixy w ould be available for external use. 

fo render energy available we must effect the restoration of the working fluid* 
to its original condition by a natural source of power, and with the hydraulic 
engine this is continually accomj)lislied by the sun. 

In the case of heat engines no such restoration is possible, fuels—^whicli 
rcrpiiicd geological ages for their ])roduction—are consumed, and the uncon- 
\ cited heat is thrown on the scrap heap of the universe. Thus we are like spend- 
l hr ills living on our capital. 

From the hydraulic analogy the efficient conversion of heat into mechanical 
H ork implies that all losses must be su])pressed. We must throw nothing to waste 
through the exhaust pipe, by radiation, or friction, otherwise the forward engine 
Mill not drive the reversed. 

Conditions for thermal reversibility in heat engines. 

(1) Internal friction usually set up by eddies, or by the boundary surface, 
must be absent, otherwise mechanical energy will be frittered away as heat. 

* T}ip working fluid is the vehicle for carrying the heat through the organs of the engine, 
■T-ud tnr ideal cycles it is immaterial as to whether this is a liquid or a gas, although a gas, 
by reason of its greater change in volume, is to be preferred. 
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(2) During the transfer of heat the boundary must offer no resistance to the 
passage of heat, otherwise energy, potentially available for conversion, would 
be used in effecting heat transference. 

(3) The supply of heat must be so great that no temperature drop occurs due 
to the extraction of heat by the engine, otherwise the capacity for converting 
heat into work will be progressively reduced with the fall in temperature. This 
reduction would correspond to the progressive lowering of the level in the storage 
tank of the hydraulic analogy. 

(4) To effect uniform distribution of heat throughout the working fluid, with¬ 
out involving a temperature head, the fluid must be a perfect conductor of heat. 

In real engines none of the conditions for reversibility is strictly complied with, 
since, to cause heat to flow through a boundary, a temj)erature difference must 
exist across adjacent faces; if the engine is to work, at even a moderate speed, 
eddies in the working fluid cannot be avoided; finally our sujiply of heat must of 
necessity be of finite dimensions. 

Reversible expansions (the Carnot cycle).* 

In an isothermal expansion the whole of the heat supplied is converted into 
mechanical work, so obviously this operation should be employed in any engine 
wliich is to be efficient. For the continuous development of power, however, a 
cycle is essential, p. 65, and this involves a change of temperature. An adiabatic 
expansion will produce a change of temperature without transference of heat and 
its associated loss. 

Using these exj)anRions alone, Sadi (Virnot, in 1S24, discos ered a heat engine 
cycle which for a given tem])eratui e range w ould give the highest jmssible thermal 
eflieiency; other cycles give as liigh, but none higher. 

Carnot specified a non-conducting cylinder fitted with a perfectly free but 
gas-tight j)iston, below which was traj)ped the working fluid (see Fig. 17). 

In the first part of the cycle, heat from an infinite external source flows at a 
temperature through a perfect conductor into a perfectly conducting gas, 
resulting in isothermal expansion. 

Next, with the supply of heat shut off, a temperature drop from to is 
secured by adiabatic expansion, which may be considered as a thermal ladder. 

This operation is followed by isothermal compression at during which heat 
is rejected to an external Sink of infinite capacity. 

Finally, the fluid is returned to its initial state by adiabatic compression. 

The cycle of events may then be repeated. 

Since no transfer of heat, in the form of heat (i.e. as a caloric quantity), occurred 
during the adiabatic operations, then by the Conservation of energy, the differ¬ 
ence between the heat received and the heat rejected must be the net work done. 

From the equation on p. 19, 

Heat added = Work done -I- Change in I.B., 


• The importance of the Carnot cycle was discovered by Lord Kelvin in 1848. 
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and since the temperature does not change during isothermal operations neither 
will the internal energy change. 

Heat added = Work done = log^ri, 

Mheie = Isothermal expansion ratio 

Heat rejected = 

wlit^rerg = Isothermal comjnession ratio 



17. The Carnot cycle. 


Since the adiabatic operations are responsible for the temperature elevation 
or depression, it is obvious that these will control the value of and if the cycle 
ia to be closed, i.e. 1, 2, 3, 4 is to form a closed curve. 

Now from p. 54, 


Tj. 

7i ’ 


.S-2 


* Spo p. 48. 
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and applying this equation to our problem, 

\vj 

. '*^2 '^1 „ - 
-. — = — or — = - , 

i.e. r*! = r^. 

With this simplification the thermal efiiciency 77 of the Carnot cycle, 

Pi Vi log, 7-1 

But Pi^i = wRTy, = wliT.^, 

, T^-2\ , T., , /]\r 1 

whence i) = - ^ = , 

where r is the ratio of adiabatic expansion and com 2 )ression. 

This efficiency will become unity only when 1\ is zero, but of course it can be 
increased by making Ty very large compared with 72- 

In practice 7\ is controlled by the properties of the materials available for the 
construction of the engine, and, in reciprocating engines, with the ability to 
lubricate the piston. is fixed by the temperature of the natuial sink to vhich 
the heat is rejected. For, e.g. the sea, a river or the atmosphere. It should be 
observed that rj is independent of the working fluid. 

To show that no engine may have a higher thermal efficiency. Imagine 
two Carnot engines mechanically coupled and placcfl hack to hack (see Fig. 18) 
and that the forward engine is about to move from the point 1, the corresponding 
position of the reversed engine being 1'. 

For the expansion stroke the forward engine requires an amount of heat 
= wRTy log,r, but on the com])ression stroke the reversed engine has exactly tliis 
amount to dispose of; hence all that w e need for the transference of this heat is a 
perfect heat-conducting fluid and a jjerfect heat-conducting cylinder cufl. 

The adiabatic operations cancel each other, a non-conducting cylinder end 
now separating the cylinders. Finally, when the forw ard engine is about to ciis])ose 
of heat to the extent wET.^ log, r, the reversed engine is in need of it to overcome 
the comj)rcssion of the forw ard; so again, by a change of cylinder ends, there is 
no thermal loss. The cycle of operations is therefore self-contained; and in the 
absence of mechanical losses an arrangement of this description should run 
for ever. 

The combination of forward and reversed Carnot engines is equivalent to a 
water motor driving a centrifugal pump which in turn supplies the motor, or an 
electric motor driving a dynamo which supjilies current to the motor. In the 
absence of losses these systems wdll run continuously, but no energy is available 
for external work. 

Now Carnot argued, that since his forward engine would drive the reversed 
without any heat being supplied from an external source, then, if a cycle were 
available which had a higher efficiency than his, and the forward engine operated 
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□n this cycle, more power would be developed than required by the reversed 
engine, and this surplus power would be available for external work. 

Thus we would have power developed without the expenditure of fuel, and in 
a world where it is impossible to get something for nothing, the notion is absurd. 

Although the Carnot cycle furnishes a criterion for other heat engines, yet no 
engine has ever been built to work on this cycle, since the available energy over 
a practical temperature range is so small,* and the events of the cycle are 
difficult to control. 



Fig. 18. 


In the author’s conception of the cycle (see Fig. 17) heat is received direct from 
the suii, and rejected to arctic regions. 

Dr Diesel endeavoured to construct an engine operating on this cycle, but 
tinally abandoned it in favour of his own cycle. 


Ex. Carnot cycle. 

A perfect heat engine works on the Carnot cycle between 1000° and 200° C. If this 
engiiit* receives heat at the higher temperature at the rate of 2000 c.H.u. per min., 
compute theii.p. of the engine. 


Efficiency = 


1000-200 
^ 1273 


0-028, 


H.P. 


(^028x2000x l-JOO 
~ 33.0(K) 


53-3. 


It IS a unnrl exercise to actually plot the mdieator dia^nun to scale in order to soo how 
‘^iiiall the OTrinunt nf woik de\ ilnped, for gi\ f ri \ oluuies and pr('s'^uies, irallv is. 
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Ex. Carnot cycle. (B.Sc.) 

Half a pound of air passes through a Camot cycle between temperatures 205° and 
100 -6° C. The ratio of isothermal expansion is 3 and initial pressure of air = 300 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute. If y = 1-409 and C\ = 0-17, find 

(a) the pressure and volume of the air at the end of the four stages; 

(&) the thermal efficiency of the engine. 

To obtain the condition of the gas at any point in a cycle, we can always apply 

k and (<7^— C,) J — B, 

7--6VCV 

B = 0 17x 1400(1-409-1) = 97-4. 


For the isothermal expansion 

_ i X 97-4 X (205 + 273) 
^ ‘ ~ 300 X 144 


0539, 


1 %. = 3 X 0-539 = 1-617 cii. ft., 
Po ^ = 100 lb. per sq. in. 


For the adiabatic expansion 

. P’=y.‘T^r3 

' 1 \ Ua' ■ ■ ■ V/'a' ^2 

1-3 = = 1-617 X 1-826 - 2-95 cu. ft. 


For the adiabatic compression 

= 0-539 X 1-826 = 0-985 cu. ft. 


For the pressures we have 


T. 


71—1 



n 


P3= Pi 



100 „ 

P3 = -(i.279)a“ii = ‘*2 ® 1’*"* ■'’0- in- 

Pi = 2^333 "" P®*' “• 


. 205-100-6 

Efficiency = - - — = 21-85 %. 

Stirling’s cycle. 

In 1817 the Rev. Robert Stirling* invented a practical engine (using air as the 
working fluid) which, theoretically, would give an efficiency as great as that of 
the Carnot cycle. The cycle (Fig. 19) is identical with the Carnot except that the 
adiabatic operations are replaced by constant volume operations. 

* The Rev. R. Stirling was parish minister of Galston, Ayrshire, and father of the famous 
Patrick Stirling of the G.N.R. For an engine operating on the Stirling cycle, with watef 
as the working fiuid, see The Engimer, 24 July 1931. 
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Stirling used a regenerator for the temporary storage of heat, the operation of 
wliieh may be described as follows. 

Suppose we have a thick pack of fine copper gauze (Fig. 20), so specified that 
its dimensions and conductive properties will allow it to follow rapid thermal 
rliaiiges, and through this gauze the working fluid, originally at is caused 
to how. 

In passing over the first layer of gauze the temperature will fall by A T, over the 
->cci>iid layer by an equal amount, and so on until ultimately the temperature is T^. 

ersal of flow^ reverses the lieating process; so here we have a graduated method 
ni heating, which, in the stiict sense ol the word, is reversible. 


1 


P 




u 

Fijj; 19. ^^tirhng c^^cle. 




' ' 1 z-' ^ //////V ^ ‘ 


r,-Ar 

Y 

T 

Y 

^ \ 

' y 


r, t,-2AT Ti+2at T: 

Fig. 20. 


\rter isothermal expansion, during which heat was supplied from an external 
source, the air used in Stirling’s engine was passed from left to right through the 
H‘i:enerator, and in this wav its temperature was lowered (at constant volume) 
to 7; 

Isothermal compression, witli rejection of lieat to a sink, now followed, and 
hually the reversed passage of the air through the regenerator restored the 
temj^erature to T^. 

Since the regenerator operations cancel each other, the ideal efficiency of this 
cycle is identical with that of the Carnot. 

Ex. Stirling engine. 

1 n 1845 a hot air engine, operating on the Stirling cycle, was used in a Dundee foundry, 
where it developed 50 i.H.P. for a fuel consumption of 1-7 lb. per i.h.p. per hour and 
2 7 lb. per b.h.p. per hour. The working temperatures were 650“ and 160° F., and the 
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iouble-acting cylinder was 16 in. bore with a 4 ft. stroke, r.p.m. 80. Determine 


(1) The ideal efficiency. 

(2) The efficiency ratio calculated on the i.h.f. basis. 

(3) The mechanical efficiency. 

(4) The indicated mean effective pressure. 


The ideal efficiency = 


650-150 
650 + 460 


= 45 %. 


Taking the calorific value of the fuel as 13,000 b.t.tj., the indicated thermal efficiency 


_ _ ^,000^ _ 11-5 D/ 

“ 778x1-7x13,000 “ ’ 

11-5 

Relative efficiency or efficiency ratio = = 25‘6 %. 

1-7 

Mechanical efficiency = — = 63 %. 

/ 


P.L.A.N. 

J TT "p ^ _ _ 

' 33,000 

_ (t.m.E-P.) X 4 X tt X 16^ X 2 X 80 
^ 4 ^ 33^00 

/. i.M.E.P. = 12-81 lb. per sq. in. 
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The Joule air engine. 

In common with some other types of hot air engines, this engine (shown in 
Fig. 21) consists of a heater and a cooler, an expansion cylinder and a com¬ 
pression cyhnder. The volumes of the heater and the cooler are so great that the 
pressure in them remains sensibly constant when the engine is working. 

When operating, the expansion C3dinder takes in a volume ab at pressure 
and expands this adiabatically to the volume cd is then rejected at constant 
pressure ^>2 to the cooler, which causes the volume to contract to de, and in con¬ 
sequence the compressor cyhnder is of smaller bore than the expansion cylinder. 

Simultaneously with these operations the compressor takes an equal weight of 
air from the cooler, and comjDresses it adiabatically to pressure at which 
pressure the air is discharged to the heater. 

Superposing the indicator diagram 
on a volume base gives the net area beef. 

From this diagram the net heat a|_ 

received per lb. of working fluid 

= C^(T,-T,) 

and that rejected = (7p(Tp~Tg), whence 
the efficiency 

Cp(Tt,^T,)-Cj,(T,-T,) 


j- -Reception of Heat 


ADIABATIC'I 


V = 



VoLU^ 


^ Rejection of Heat 


''-‘-( 1 ^:).'■» 


Fig. 22. Indicator diagram for a oompleto 
Joule air engine. 


Further, since expansion and compression ratios are equal. 


I) ^ n 

71 T. 


: ry- 


Irom this 


T 

T 


T, 


■( 2 ) 


J}y(2)in(l), ■>7 = 1-!: = 1-^'’= 


'Ahich is the same efficiency as the C^arnot and Otto cycles reckoned on the 
adiabatic compression ratio; but it is inferior to the Carnot, because is n()t the 

lowest temperature in the cycle. The Oarnot efliciency would be I — . 

At one time the most important ap}dit ation of tliis engine was in its reversed 
form as a refrigerator, but the bulkine.ss of the cylinders and the poor conductivity 
el air have caused it to be sujjei sedefl. 
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Otto cycle. 

In 1862 Beau de Rochas described a cycle on which most present-day gas and 
petrol engines operate. In practical form this cycle was introduced by Otto in 1876- 

Assumptions; As in the previous cycles, we assume that the working fluid is 
a perfect gas (having constant s]jccific heats) and that this gas is not subjected 
to chemical action, and may therefore be used over and over again, being merely 
heated and cooled to produce j)ower. The further assumjitions are that the ideal 
indicator diagram is strictly followed (i.c. we merely have constant volume and 
adiabatic operations) and that heat losses arc suj)pressed. 

In xjractice chemical action causes very com])lex pressure and volume changes, 
and imperfections in the working fluid never allow the ideal efficiency to be 
attained. However, the ideal cycle acts as a critical basis of analysis, and consists 
of the following operations: 

(1) Adiabatic compression. 

(2) Heating at constant volume. 

(3) Adiabatic expansion. 

(4) Rejection of heat at constant volume. 



Heat added per lb. of gas = C^(T^ — 

Heat rejected per lb. of gas = C,,(7’4 — 7\), 

Work done = C,(T^ - T^) - C,[T^ - TJ, 

Efficiency =-' 

But the ratios of compression and expansion are equal, therefore 

^3 .-I 




T^ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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Hence taking out and as common factors in (1), we have 


TJ = 

which by (2) and (3) reduces to 





2 


or 7/ = 1 — 


y-l 


In this result it should be observed that is not the highest temperature in 
the cycle, and therefore tlie efficiency is less than the Carncit, which, for the 
lemi)erature range obtaining, would be \ — 

The result shows that high thermal efficiency can only be obtained with large 
c ompression ratios, and the smaller the difference between and Tg the more 
ilosely is the Carnot efficiency approached, but at the expense oi a reduction 
in power. 

Taking y as 1-4 (the ratio of specific heats of air), the value of ?/ is known as the 
Air standard efficiency (a.s.e.) of the engine, an efficiency which is most 
sensitive to changes in r when r has a low value. Raising r from 2 to 4 improves 
r) from 0-24 and 0-424; on the other hand, doubling the compression ratio from 
10 to 20 only increases tj from 0-6 to 0-G95, 


Ex. Otto cycle. (Inst. Mcch. 1925.) 

Establish an expression for the air standard efficiency of an engine working on the 
Otto cycle. If an engine working on this cycle has its compression ratio raised from 5 
to G, find tlie percentage increase in efficiency. 


Air standard efficiency = 1 


Percentage increase = 




X 100 



xlOO 



xlOO 



0 ^^ 51 ^ 

0-475 


*] 


xlOO 


= B %. 
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Ex. Gas engine. (C- and G.) 

A gas engine lias a cylinder 8 in. bore and 17 in. stroke. Tbe clearance volume is 
0-123 cu. ft. Find the ideal efficiency. 

If the relative efficiency is 0*45, find the gas consumption per H.P. hour if the 
calorific value of the gas is 260 lb. cal. per cu. ft. 

, TT X 64 17 j x-j. 

Swept volume = ~—x -^ = 0-494 cu. ft. 

^ 4x144 12 

Clearance volume = 0-123 

Total volume = 0-617 cu. ft. 

X. . . 0-617 

Ratio oi compression = - = 5-Ulo. 

U' A 


/I 

Air standard efficiency = 1 “ 48-4 %. 

Actual thermal efficiency 


. ev' • Xn.L/l;LlCIiA r\ A S 

Relative efficiency =-^ .-= □■45. 

Otto efficiency 

/. Net efficiency = 0-45 x 0-484 = 0-2179. 

_33,000 X 60 
1400x0-2179 


Heat required for H.P. per hour = 
6490 


= 6490 lb. cal. 


Gas consumption = 2 ^'- = 25 cu. ft. per hr. 


The Diesel cycle. 

Dr Rudolph Diesel in 1897 introduced his own cycle as the nearest practical 
approach to the Carnot. This cycle (shown 
in Fig. 24) in the ideal form consists 
of: 

(1) Adiabatic compression of the work¬ 
ing fluid (1 to 2). 

(2) Heating at constant pressure (2 to 3). 

(3) Adiabatic expansion (3 to 4). 

(4) Rejection of heat at constant volume 

(4 to 1). Fig. 24. The Diesel engine cjcle. 



Air standard efficiency of Diesel engine (a.s.e.). 

In a Diesel engine most of the working fluid is air, so it is customary to compare 
the performance of an actual engine with this air standard. 

If li^lb. of air are in the cylinder, then 

Heat suiqilied = — 

Jfeat rejected = wn^{T^ — T{). 
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The other operations being adiabatic, there is no transfer of heat; whence the 
efficiency of an engine, which merely expands and contracts air without any 
chemical action, is given by 

^ -T,)- wCAT, -T,) 

. 

In practice pressures and volumes are more readily measured than fluctuating 
temperatures, so that tj is usually expressed in terms of and . 

Let r, be the compression ratio = —. Let r™ be the expansion ratio = --^. 

Then ^ and .(2) 

alsoand (since ^ 2 = 1 ^ 3 ) becomes 
^2 -^3 

^3 = ^2^ .(3) 

^2 

Xow in order to express (1) in terms of r^, and y we must eliminate T by 
ex])ressing all tlie temperatures in terms of one, say 7^, thus: 

Hy(2)and(3), T,= T^r\-^'\ 

I 2 

The dodge to cx 2 )rcss in terms of and is to write v^ji^ as 


r 3 ^ '^'4 _ ^1. 
^ > 
'^4 '*2 '*2 


V hence 



.(4) 

and 

_ T, 

^ 'P* 

II 

.(5) 


kSubstituting the values of T in (1) and writing = y, we have 



\y ] “1 



r (r-tV 1 

-^'1 

/ 

'l\r 1 1 

(.:) 



= ^-( 

>^ 1 / ^ r 



- 1 

T 

"‘-I 

L ?2 


r, IS > r^. > 1 . 

" ' ^2 

For a given compression ratio i\, therefore, the more nearly is made to 
approach the greater the efficiency, and in the limit when = r 2 the efficiency 
is that of the Otto, as is evident from the indicator diagram. Substituting = r, 
in (G) affords a check on the accuracy of the analysis (see p. 78). 
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To show that for the same compression ratio, the Otto cycle is more 


efficient than the Diesel. 


For the Otto, 


For the Diesel, 




l\r-i 


1 
r 




L ro 


-1 


Let rg = r^ — A, where A is a small quantity, then 


^ A A‘^ 

= 1 + - H-2 “*-3 + • ■ 

rj /'i'* 




^ j_l_r 1_^7(7+l) ^ y(y+l)(y+2)ja 

T . I r- 


Tj = \ - 


1 r 1 


(i) 


Vr\ 

A 7+1 A"- (7+1)(7 + 2) A^ 


2 ! ‘r^ 


.‘ 5 ! 


+ ... 


A A^ A^ 

7*1 ^ ?*| "** 


Since the coefficients of the terms Ajr-^, A^jrf, etc. in the numerator are > 1, 
the ratio in brackets is > 1; whence instead of subtracting (1 from unity, 

as in the Otto cycle, we subtract something greater; hence, for the same com¬ 
pression ratio, the Diesel engine efficiency is less than the Otto. 

In the limit when Zl -> 0 the two efficiencies become equal. 

From this result we can see the importance of cutting off the supply of fuel 
early on the forward stroke; a condition which, because of the small time available 
and the high pressures involved, introduces practical difficulties with high speed 
engines, and necessitates very rigid fuel injection gear. 

In practice the Diesel engine shows a better efficiency than Otto cycle 
engines, because the compression of air alone alloAVS a greater compression 
ratio to be employed. With a mixture of fuel and air, as in practical Otto 
engines, the maximum tem[)eratiire develo])cd by compression must not exceed 
the ignition temperature of the mixture; hence a definite limit is imposed on 
the maximum value of the compression ratio. 
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Ex. A Diesel engine has a compreasion ratio of 14 and cut off takes place at 6 % of 
the stroke. Find the A.s.E. 

V ^ — Vn 

t>l — t/2 


Kelerring to Fig. 24, 


^aK-l 

Vi/t’a-l 


= 0-06. 


But from p. 71 


whence 






= “Xr =-; 


^l/^2 ~ 1 


= OOG. 


^1-1 

rj >2 = l+0-0G(14-l) = 1-7S. 

\''i/ rL J 

, /iv"* 1 ri-7K*'»-n 

= ^-( 14 ) 

The dual combustion cycle. 

In order to allow more time for the combustion o( the fuel in a Diesel engine, 
without adversely affecting the ellicimiey, it 
is olten arranged, in engines of moderate 
]u»w er, for the injection of the fuel to coinineiK-e 
before the end of the compression stroke; so that 
L-oinhustion proceeds partly at constant volume 
and partly at ai)2)roximately constant pressure, 

I lie proportions dc])cnding on the injection 
setting, engine speed, and rate of eorahustion. 

Consider one lb. of working fluid having 
c onst ant s])ccilic heals , then, from Fig. 25, 

Heat added at constant volume = — 

Heat added at constant j)ressurc = — 

Ti j n , , , 1 r^/rn ni\ Fig. 25. TliD dual combustion C'VcIb. 

Heat rejected at constant volume = CXI^ — I\)- 


I 



The efficiency 


V = - -■ 


(-7\) + (\XT,- T,) - C,.(n-T,) 


C\(T,-n) + C„(T,-T,) 

{ Tr - 1 \) 




( 1 ) 


Let be the compression ratio = 

^2 be the cut ofl‘ ratio = 

be the explosion or pressure ratio = 


Vz 
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To eliminate temperature express everything in terms of thus: 
Ti = 

Tj = rjT, = 

T4 = ^2^3 = Tjrjf^^rarg, 






By (2), (3), (4) and (5) in (1), 


7 J =\- 


{r\ Vg-rJ ^) + r(r^ ^r.^r^-rl '^ 3 ) 


= 1 - 


1 r^ —I 


As a check on this equation, we have, when = 1, i c. 


wliich is the a.s.e. of the Otto ryclc. 

When^^a = 2 ^ 2 , then = 1, and (6) reduces to 


V =1-: 


1 

[r~- 1J ’ 


which is the Diesel efficiency. 

It is on the dual combustion cycle that most high speed compression ignition 
engines now operate. 

Ex. An oil engine working on tlie dual combustion cycle has a cylinder lS in. bore and 
a stroke of 10 in. The compression ratio is 13-5, and the explosion rat io obtained from 
an indicator card is 1-41. From the indicator it was also found that the cut off occurred 
at 4-9 % of the stroke. Find the ideal efficiency. 

1 tt X G4 , ^ ^ 

Swept volume = - ^ — x lo = 804 cu. m, 

= 13-5. v,+v, = 13-5t;,. 

'^C 

V 

Vf. = — 64’3 cu. in. 

With cut off at 4-9 % of stroke: 

kSwept volume at cut off = 0 049 x 804 = 39-4 cu. in. 

Total volume at cut off = 39-4 + 64-3 = 103-7 cu. in, 

103-7 , 

6T3-‘'“' 
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Efficiency = 


1 r 

13 5«4Li-41-H-1-41 X 1-4(1-612-1X 


= 1 


1 r 1-765 -| 

2-84 Lo-41 + 0-864j 


= 1 - 0-38 = 62 %. 


Special types of air cycles. 

Although the main types of air cycles have been treated in the preceding pages, 
yet evaminers (in order to test the student’s knowledge of fundamentals) often 
snarch for special types of cycles; examples of which will be found in succeeding 

jianjes. 

Since in all ideal cycles we consider that the cycle is closed, and all losses are 
suppressed, then by the conservation of energy?-, 

(Heat supplied —the heat rejected) = Work done, 

and the thermal efficiency is Work _ 

Heat supplied 

From these expressions it should be appreciated that there is no need to 
obtain laboriously the area of the indicator diagram, appropriate to the cycle, 
in order to obtain the work done; we merely need the temperatures during heating 
and coohng, and the specific heats of the working fluid. 


Ex. The Humphrey gas pump. (LM.E. 1936.) 

The ideal cycle upon which the Humphrey gas pump is based is one in which heat 
is received at constant volume, and discharged at constant (atmospheric) pressure, 
expansion and compression being adiabatic. If r is the ratio of compression and e 
the expansion ratio, show that the efficiency of the c3’^c1b is 

1 

er-rr ’ 


where y is the ratio of the specific heats of the working fluid. 

Heat received per lb. of gas = — 

Heat rejected per lb. of gas = — 

. Heat received —Heat rejected 

Efficiency =--’ 

C7,r r3-r. ~| 

To eliminate temperature from (1), 


PiWjf' 


Ty 


. Pyfz 
' PlK 


PzVj 

Ty ’ 
Ty=T^ 


J>2 


and p, = 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


W’H E 
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. P2_ 
" Pi 

\^4 ^’2/ 

.(3) 

But 

-* = r and -® = — = e. 

^1 

.(4) 

By (4) in (3), 

Pi ' 


.(5) 

By (5) in (2), 

T,- 

-■(ff- 

. (C) 

Al?o 

T 

and ^ = ev-i. 

3 

....(7) 

By (7) and (0), 

* ry-‘’ “ er-Mrl rr ’ 

.(8) 

By (G) and (S) in (1), 

^ = 1-y 

rf/rr-l/rr-n 

L {elr)y-l J 



= 1-y 




Ler-rrJ' 




Operation of the Humphrey pump. 

The chamber A in Fiji;. 26 contains an explosive charge that is fired by an 
electric spark. The pressure developed by 
the explosion drives the water through 
the delivery pipe with such violence that 
the motion of the water continues after 
the explosive pressure falls below atmo¬ 
spheric. 

The direct result of this reduction in 
pressure is to open the exhaust valve, and 
to cause water to flow into chamber B 
through the suction valves. 

On the pressure wave being reflected, 
the suction valves arc closed and the 
product of combustion expelled; whilst 
the impact of water on the exhaust valve 
closes it and again reflects the wave. 

This reflection reduces the pressure in 
chamber A and thereby lifts the lightly 
loaded suction valve so as to allow a fresh 
explosive charge to enter A. On the final 
reflection of the pressure wave this charge 

is compresBed and fired. Fig. 26 . The Humphrey gas pump. 


Inlet Valve 


Water 
Delivery I 
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1 . Carnot cycle. (B Sc. 1931.) 

Prove that a heat engine working on the Carnot cycle between given temperature 

limits is the most efficient of all heat engines working between these limits. 

Sketch to scale the pv diagram of an engine working on the Carnot cycle between 
temperature limits 500° and 300“ C. absolute, if the highest pressure in the cycle is 
200 lb. per sq. in. and the least volume is 0-1 cu. ft. and maximum volume 1 cu. ft. 
Write down the pressure and volume at the end of each operation. 

Ans. Volumes: 0 1, 0-2793, 1-0, 0 358. Pressures: 200, 71-6, 12, 33-5. 

2. Reversibility and the Carnot cycle. Ideal fluid. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

What do you understand by the term reversibility when used in the thermodynamic 

Prove that the efficiency of an engine working on a reversible cycle between tem- 

T —T^ 

peratures and is equal to —^ and show that no engine can be more efficient 

than this when working over the same temperature range. 

What properties of a working ffuid operating on the llankine cycle will permit the 
efficiency to approach that of the Carnot? Ans. 8ee p. 178. 

3 . Stirling and Joule engines. 

C^ompare the efficiency of a Stirling engine which works between temperature limits 
of 4()()° and 50° C. with a Joule air engine in which adiabatic compression elevates the 
temperature from 50° to 400° C. 

Ans. Effieiency of Stirling, 52 %. Efficiency of Joule, 52%. 

4. Gas engine. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

The ^ircssures at and J of the compression stroke of a gas engine are 13 and 67 Ib- 

I)er sq. in. Assuming a compression law of = c, find the compression ratio of the 

engine. 

( alculate the ideal efficiency of the engine and find the gas consumption per i.u.P. 
hour if the relative efficiency is 0*5. The calorific value of the gas is 280 c.H.TJ. per cu. ft. 

Ans. 5-9; 51-3%; 19-68 cu. ft. per hr. 

5. Otto cycle. 

A gas engine working on the Otto cycle has a cylinder diameter 7 in. and stroke 10 in- 
The clearance volume is 90 cu. in. Find the air standard efficiency of this engine. 

Ans. 48-6%. 

6 . Show that for a given compression ratio the Diesel cycle is less efficient than the 
Otto cycle. 

This being so, explain why the Diesel engine in practice is able to show a higher 
efficiency. 

7. Diesel engine. (London B.Sc. 1924.) 

The pressures on the compression curve of a Diesel engine are found to be 

at i stroke, 23-4 lb. per sq. in. 
and at J stroke, 161 lb. per sq. in. 

Estimate the compression ratio. 

Calculate the ideal efficiency of the engine if cut off occurs at one-fifteenth of the 
stroke. Ans. 12-5 to 1; 58-8%. 

6-2 
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8. Variation of Diesel ideal cycle. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

The ratio of the weight of air to fuel supplied to a Diesel engine is 50. The oil has a 
O.V. of 9000 C.H.U. per lb. The temperature of the air at the beginning of compression is 
20° C. and the o.R. = 14. What is the theoretical efficiency of an engine if it is assumed 
that the heat is produced and supplied at constant pressure and that the working 
substance is air? (C,, = 0-238i C, = 0*169.) Ans. 61 %. 

9. Dual combustion cycle. (I.M.E.) 


Show that an engine working on the dual combustion cycle, and using ideal air as a 
working fluid, has an efficiency given by 

\r} Uoc-\) + yoL(p- 
where r = compression ratio, a = explosion ratio, p = cut oil', y = ratio of sperific heats. 


1 _" 


10. Dual combustion cycle. (Whitworth 1923.) 

Air at a pressure of 15 lb. per aq. in. and temperature 10° C. is drawn into a cylinder, 
it is then compressed to ^ of its previous volume. Heat is then given to it, at constant 
volume, until its pressure is doubled, and then at constant pressure for J of piston 
stroke. The air is then expanded adiabatically to the end of the stroke, i.e. until the 
original volume is reached, h'md the temperature of the air at the end of expansion 
and the efficiency of the cycle. (Specific heats, 0-24 and 017.) Ans. 730“ C., 45-6 %. 


11. Dual combustion cycle. (B.Sr. 1940.) 

The ideal cycle of an engine may be assumed to consist of (i) adiabatic compression, 

(ii) constant volume heat addition, (iii) constant pressure heat addition, (iv) adiabatic 
expansion, (v) constant volume heat rejection to the initial temperature. 

For an engine operating on this cycle, the compression ratio is 10:1 and the initial 
pressure and temperature are 14 lb. per sq. in. and 100° C. respectively. If the maximum 
pressure is limited to 1000 lb. per sq. in., and the heat supplied per lb. of air is 400 r.M.if., 
determine the ideal air standard efficiency. Ans. 59-5 %. 

12. Special cycles. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

The cycle of an engine consists of three stages: an isothermal compression, an increase 

of pressure at constant volume, and an adiabatic expansion. If r is the ratio of expansion 
and compression, show that the efficiency is 

I__ 

J(7;(rr-i-l)' 

In such a cycle air is supplied at 15 lb. per sq. in. and 27° C. and compressed to 
75 lb. per sq. in. (C^ = 0-238; (7^ = 0-17.) 

Find, per pound of air, the heat supplied in c.ii.u. and the work done in ft.-lb. per 
cycle. Atis. 46*1 c.h.u. ; 18,460 ft.-lb. 


13. A pound of air is first expanded isothermally at a temperature of 250° C. from 500 lb. 
per sq. in. to 150 lb. per sq. in. absolute, and then adiabatically to 10 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute. The air is then cooled at constant pressure and is finally restored to the initial 
state by adiabatic compression. Calculate the external work done by the air per cycle, 
and find the efficiency of the cycle. Ans. 37,100 ft.-lb.; 61 %. 
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(B.Sc. 1930.) 

14. Find the ideal efficiency of the following air engine cycle: Air is compressed 
adiabatically from 15 lb. per sq. in. and 80° C. through a compression ratio of 5; heat 
IS added at constant volume until the pressure is 500 lb. per aq. in.; the charge then 
expands adiabatically to 16 lb. per sq. in. and finally is brought back to its original 
state by rejecting heat at constant pressure. Assume the specific heat at constant 
volume is constant and = 0-169 and y = 1-4. 

Compare this efficiency with that of the Otto cycle having the same compression ratio. 

Ans. 57-5%; 47-5%. 

(B.Sc. 1937.) 

15. In an internal combustion engine cycle, the heat is all supplied at constant volume, 
compression and expansion are adiabatic, and the expansion is continued until the 
pressure is reduced to that at the beginning of compression. Sketch this cycle on the 
pressure-volume diagram, and compare it with the diagram for the Otto or constant 
volume cycle, for the same charge weight, the same compression ratio, and the same 
heat supply. 

The efficiency of the extended expansion cycle is represented by the expression 

J, where r is the ratio of volumes before and after compression, 

a is the ratio of the pressure after and before the addition of heat, and y is the ratio of 
the specific heats at constant pressure and constant volume. Find for a case where 
r = 6; a = 2-5; y = 1-4: 

(i) the ratio of the work done in the tw o cycles for the same charge weight; 

(ii) the ratio of the cylinder volumes for the two cycles. 

Arts, (i) 51-2%; (ii) 67-9%. 

(B.Sc. 1935.) 

16. An early type of gas engine worked on the following pressure-volume cycle. The 
“combustion” volume was filled with the explosive mixture at atmospheric j^rcssure, 
15 lb. per sq. in. and at 77° C.; this charge was ignited, combustion taking place at 
constant volume; expansion then took place adiabatically down to atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, and was followed by exhaust at atmospheric pressure. Show this cycle for 1 lb. of 
mixture (a) as a pressure-volume diagram, (6) as a temperature-entropy diagram, giving 
the values at the ends of the stages, for the case where the expansion ratio is 3 to 1. 
[Cj, = 0-238 and = 0-17 throughout for the working substance.) 

Ans, At end of ignition, 69-8 lb. per sq. in.; 1626° C. absolute. At end of expansion, 
p = 15 lb. per sq. in.; 1046° C. absolute. Change m tp = 0-261, 


1 ry{a^ly-l) 
ry-^\_ a-1 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF AIR 
COMPRESSORS AND OF AIR MOTORS 

Compressed air. 

That air should be compressed merely to be expanded again seems rather 
paradoxical, but for some purposes compressed air has so many advantages 
over other methods of power transmission that it has established itself securely 
against all rivals, whilst in some fields it stands alone. To mention but a few 
purposes for which compressed air is employed; 

(1) In mining for operating pneumatic drills, picks, spades, etc., haulage, 
pumps, motor generators, drill sharpeners, coal cutters, etc. 

(2) In engineering generally for operating drills, hammers, hoists, tube 
scalers, paint sprayers, chucks, pile drivers, fuel atomisers, blast furnaces, 
torpedoes, etc., Bessemer converters, starting i.c. engines, supercharging. 

(3) In general for pneumatic tyres, pneumatic tubes for conveyance of 
messages, lift gates, liquid air and separation of gases, air lift pumps, compression 
of lighting gas, glass blowing, air dash pots. 

Of aU the applications cited that of mining is the most important, since com¬ 
pressed air allows the ore body to be attacked at many points without any 
danger—or change from steam equipment. The exhaust air also ventilates the 
workings—an important consideration when driving a tunnel, and great power 
and speed variation are obtainable from robust and simple plant. 

Glassification of compressors. 

Gas or air compressors may be divided into two main classes: reciprocating 
and rotary. With the exception of the valve gear a reciprocating compressor 
resembles very closely the mechanism of a steam or internal combustion engine, 
whilst rotary compressors are akin to rotary pumps. 

Compressors which are employed to produce a vacuum are known as Air 
pumps or Exhausters, whilst those which produce pressures between 0 and 10 lb. 
per in. gauge are known as Blowers, no qualification being assigned to machines 
which create higher pressures unless they are employed to elevate a pressure 
already above atmospheric, in which case we have a Booster. 

The compression cycle. 

In the commercial compression of a gas we are concerned not only with elevating 
the pressure, but also with discharging the compressed gas to a receiver and 
inducing a fresh supply of gas into the compressor. 
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By the work done in compression—when loosely applied in connection with 
compressors—is generally imphed the work done on the whole cycle, which 
comprises induction, compression and discharge; in fact, if the Compression 
index n, in the expression = c, is equal to y, the ratio of the specific heats. 





and clearance and leakage are absent, the compression cycle is the reversed 
Rankme, and the total work done is given by 

r-i 


W = 


7-1 


Pi^i 


1 ^\ 


"I 

— 1 = vdp 

j Pi 


( 1 ) 


(see p. 177), the terms inside the bracket bemg reversed because the initial 
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pressure is less than p^, and in the original arrangement this would quite 
properly make W (the work done by the gas) negative. 

Replacing y by n gives the work done on the gas during cycle as 

. 

In the special case of isothermal compression n = \, whence from p. 50, 
equation (2) becomes 

In isothermal cnm]3rcssion there is no gain of internal energy, or in pressure 
energy, since llie teiui)erature remains constant and p^v^ = therefore by 

the Conservation Law, p. 1 9, the entire work of comjuession is discharged to the 
cooling water (see pp. 92 and 94). 

On these considerations it would appear useless to compress a gas; actually, 
hou ever, the increased pressure of the gas enables it to expand to a lower pressure 
and temperature given by 


n—1 



When n = 1 in the previous expressions a supply of heat enters the gas and 
does an amount of work equal to that done in compression. When n = y w ork 
is done at the expense of internal energy 

Lcjuation (2) is the most convenient expression from which to determine the 
work done on the compression cycle, because, for any particular purpose, the 
Delivery pressure jj.,, and the aspirated or Free volume of air are known, 
whilst p^ and 2\ arc usually controlled by atmospheric conditions. 


£x. Bore and stroke for a double-acting single-stage compressor. 


Determine the size of cylinder for a double-acting air compressor of 50 i.h.p. in which 
the air is drawn in at 15 lb. per sq. in. pressure and 60'^F., and compressed according 
to the law, pv^'^ = constant, to 90 lb. per sq. in. r.p.m. = 100; average piston speed 
= 500 f.p.m. Neglect clearance. 


Work done per stroke = 


.■. M.E.P. 


n 


n 

(^m) 



n-l 





= 31*32 lb. per sq. in. 

•For the restriction on this equation see p. 753. 
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Let A be the cross-sectional area of the piston in sq. in., then - 
A X 31-32 X 600 = 60 X 33,000, 


Diameter of cylinder = = 11'58 


The best value of the compression index n. 

If the air could be used for the development of work immediately after com- 
])ression—as in the missed cycle of an internal combustion engine—the actual 
value of n would be immaterial, because any increase in internal energy due to n 
being greater than unity could be re-converted into mechanical work on expansion. 

Generally, however, air is compressed with a view to transmitting power, and 
unless elaborate precautions arc taken against radiation some of the internal 
energy imparted during compression will be lost. For this reason then—apart 
from lubrication troubles that attend high temperatures—^it is very desirable to 
compress isothermally, for which n = 1. 

Isothermal efficiency (or compression efficiency). 

The performance of an actual reciprocating compressor is expressed by the ratio 

Isothermal work 
Indicated work * 

wliirh is known as the Isothermal efficiency, the isothermal work being 
given by 

PlVllog^^. 

Vx 

where is the volume of free air delivered, i.e. the delivered air reduced to 
intake pressure and temperature, not the volume swept out by the piston. 

The indicated work must be obtained from indicator diagrams unless the 
diagram factor can be estimated from experience with similar machines. 

In many compressors the overall isothermal efficiency is defined by 

Isothermal h.p. 

B.H.P. apphed to the compressor’ 
and is of the order of 60 %. 

£x. It is desired to compress 50 lb. of air per min. to a pressure of 85 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute in a compressor having an isothermal efficiency of 77 %. If the atmospheric 
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conditions at the point where the compressor is situated are 50”F. and 13-8 lb. per 
sq. in. absolutOj what will be the I.H.P. of the compressor? 

„ , , ^ - Isothermal work done 

isothermal emciency = —r—-—^-. 

•' Actual work done 


Actual work per lb. of air 


13-8 X 144 
~0-77 ^ 


14-7 X 12-39 
13-8 ^ 


510| 85 


= 04,100 ft.-lb. 


I.H.P. 


64,100x50 

“ 33 , 00 ^ 


Ex. An air compressor driven directly by a Diesel engine handles 1000 cu. ft. of free air 
per min., the induction pressure being 14 lb. per sq. in., the temperature 60° F., and the 
compression pressure 175 lb. per sq. in. absolute. If the overall isothermal efficiency 
of the compressor is 70 % and the brake thermal efficiency of the engine 25 %, find the 
gallons of oil required per day of 24 hr. if each gallon hberates 147,000 B.T.U. 

Actual work per 1000 cu. ft. of air to be supplied by od 


14-Ox 144 
0-70 X 0-25 


(1000) log,— 


= 400,700. 

Gallons of oil per min. 

175 

14 0x144x1000 log, *- 

~0-2547 
0-7 X 0-25 X 147,000 x 778 ^ 

Hence per 24 hr., 

Oil consumed = 0-2547 x 60 x 24 


= 366-6 gallons. 


Methods of improving the isothermal efficiency of compressors. 

Tho sole object of all the methods in use is to reduce the final temperature 
Tg so that the actual work approaches more closely to that in isothermal 
compression. 

(1) In early compressors, air was 

compressed over water with a view Delivers 

to removing the heat generated (see 
Fig. 28). Unfortunately the speed 
of compression was limited by the 
inertia of the water, which caused 
water hammer, and spray was 
carried over into the delivery pipe, 

which caused ice to choke the rock drills operated by this compressor. 
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(2) Hydraulic compressor. Perhaps the only isothermal compressor in use 
to-day is the hydraulic type, in which impounded water is allowed to fall through 
a Venturi throat. The throat causes the pressure at this point to be less than 
atmospheric, and thereby air is drawn into a cavern in which the roof is higher 
than the water outlet from the chamber. To allow for friction, and to produce a 
downward velocity in excess of the upward velocity of the air bubbles, the actual 
discharge outlet must be lower than the water inlet, which is fitted with strainers 
and air pipes that lead to the Venturi throat. 

A notable example of this type of compressor occurs at Ragged Chutes in 
Northern Ontario, in which the original fall at Ragged Chutes was dammed, and 
the Montreal River discharged down a vertical shaft 242 ft. deep to rise from 
another shaft at a lower level (see Fig. 29). 



The air drawn in at the Venturi is released in the cavern, where it is available 
for use. The wet discharge from the blow-off pipe, when the air was wasted, was 
quite a spectacle. 

Small hydraulic compressor. 

When the Mont Cenis tunnel was being driven a compressor was designed on 
the lines of the one shown in Fig. 30. 

In this compressor the inlet valve A and outlet valve B are of the piston type, 
being connected mechanically and driven externally (see Fig. 30). 

When B is open the water in the compressor runs to waste, and in so doing it 
induces a flow of air inwards through the air section valves. On B closing, A 
opens and high-pressure water displaces the air to the receiver, the cycle being 
repeated continually. 

On account of its slow speed of operation the machine is cumbersome, but its 
installation is justified where a constant supply of high-pressure water is available 
without excessive civil engineering costs. 

In common with other types of hydraulic compressors, or hydraulic rams, only 
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a small portion of the energy available in the water is actually imparted to the 
air, the major portion running to waste. 



Fig. 30. Small hydraulic compressor. 


(3) Spray injection. Some years ago the practice of injecting a spray of 
water into the compressor cylinder towards the end of the comiiression stroke 
(with the object of cooling the air) was in common use. Such a method necessitated 
special injection gear, and the water interfered with cylinder lubrication, attacked 
the cylinder and valves, and had to be separated before the air could be used. 

(4) Water jacketing. Thcfitting of water jackets to compressor cylinders keeps 
the cylinder temperature low enough to permit piston lubrication, but not any¬ 
thing like low enough to prevent the air temperature rising duiiiig compression. 



Fig. 31. Double-acting water-jacketed compressor. 
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(5) By a suitable choice of cylinder proportions. By providing a short 
stroke and a large bore, in conjunction with sleeve valves, a much greater surface 
IS available for coohng, and the surface of the cylinder head is far more effective 
111 this respect than the surface of the barrel, because the periodic motion of the 
j)iston does not allow the barrel to be exposed to the air for a sufficient time for 
liCdt to flow away. Moreover the air is compressed against the cylinder cover. 



Fig 32 SlrD\c valv 0 air compressor. 

Unfortunately clearance increases as the square of the bore, but in the Broom- 
Wade compressor (Fig. 32) this increase is compensated for by the mechanically 
operated valve. 
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(6) Stage compression. If the compression is performed in two or more 
cylinders (arranged in series) instead of in one cylinder, an opportunity is given 
for cooling the air in an external cooler on discharge from one cylinder and before 
entering the next. The surface area of the cooler is not restricted as is that of 
the compressor cylinder, so that cooling is more complete. The advantages of 
water-cooled cylinders are thereby combined with the possibility of restoring the 
air to its initial temperature after discharge from each cylinder, and, if an infinite 
number of stages were employed, isothermal compression would result. 


2 FEEDS FROM MECHANICAL 
vlubhicatdh 



Fig. 33. Doublo-acting two-stage compressor. 


Since the cooler is placed in between stages, it is known as an Intercooler. 
With the object of removing moisture, coolers are sometimes fitted after the 
last stage, and for this reason are called After coolers, but it should be observed 
that after coolers cannot influence the work done in compression. 

Incidental advantages of stage compression. 

Stage compression results in; 

(1) Better mechanical balance, and torque of multi-crank machines. 

(2) Increased volumetric eflBciency in consequence of the lower pressure in 
the low-pressure cylinder (l.p. cylinder) clearance. 

(3) For a considerable pressure range there is a reduction of about 20 % in 
the power to drive. 
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(4) The possibility of running at higher speeds for the same isothermal effi- 
^ ciency, even though an increase of speed in itself causes increased heating. 

(5) The provision of better lubrication, due to the smaller working tem¬ 
peratures. 

(0) Smaller leakage loss, owing to better cylinder lubrication, and reduced 
])ressure difference over the two sides of the piston, and the valves. 

(7) Lighter cylinders, see p. 258. 



Fig. 34. Tliree-stHgc* singlr-acting single-line air compressor. 

Single-acting compressors. 

The idle stroke in single-acting compressors, and the available cooling surface 
of trunk pistons, allows a twin cylinder single-acting machine to approach 
isothermal conditions more closely than a double-acting single-cylinder com¬ 
pressor. Fig. 35 illustrates a high speed single acting compressor. 
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Fig. 35. Vertical single-acting air compressor, water-jacketed single stage. 


Ex. Horse-power and cooling water. 


(B.Sc. Part T, 1937.) 


A single-acting air compressor has a cylinder 8 in. diameter and 12 in. stroke, and 
runs at 150 r.p.m. If the suction pressure and temperature are 14 lb. per sq. m. and 
15° C. respectively, and the delivery pressure is 140 lb. per sq. in., calculate the horse¬ 
power required to drive the compressor, assuming the law of compression to be 
= constant, and neglecting clearance. If an after cooler cools the compressed air 
to 25° C., calculate the quantity of cooling water required in lb. per min. for a rise in 
temperature of 5° C. 

Take the specific heats for air at constant pressure and constant volume as 0-238 
and 0-17 respectively. 


Work done =-=- v. 


n-l 



n _ 1^ 
71—1 0-2 


6 , 







Isothermal 

/)V» C 

H.R ^ 


1 Inter Stage Pressure p 2 

liBteS 

mmmm 


Atmospheric Pressure 











Ideal intercooler pressure for two-stage polytropic compression. 

In an ideal compressor where clearance and valve resistance may be con¬ 
sidered to be absent, the induction pressure is atmospheric, whilst the dis¬ 
charge pressure is fixed by the purpose for which the air is to be used, and is 
maintained constant by relief valves and unloading devices.* The interstage 
pressure p 2 however, under the control of the designer, being determined by the 
relation between the cylinder volumes. 

Now from Fig, 36 it will be seen that the total work per cycle, done in a two- 
stage compressor, is the sum of the red and black dotted areas, and that, by a 
correct choice of black areas may be reduced to a minimum, thus: 

Work done = TF = ” _ ij_l]. 

Taking the same value of n for both then.F. andii.F. cylinders and assuming that 
intercooling is perfect, i.e. it restores the air to temperature T^, then » 

n—1 n—1 



Differentiating with respect to 


dW 

^P2 


/n-1 

\ I-*-! 

( n 

h J 


WH IC 


• iSee p. 111. 


7 
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Mullixjlying tliioughout by — equating to zero gives 

n —1 n—1 


/n » _ 


whence 

P\ = PlP3f 

i.e. 

Pz^Ih 

Pi Pi 

□r 

By (2) in (1). 

Pi = ^KPiPi)- 

n—1 






In general, with N stages, Vl = ^ — 

Vx Pa Pa Pat 

The work done per stage being equal for this condition 

n—1 




■( 2 ) 


.(3) 


Equation (3) is very important, since it applies to any type of compressor or 
motor, and even to vapour engines, provided w = or < y. 

In the event of intercooling being imperfect we must treat each stage as a 
separate compressor, in which case N in (3) will be unity. With this sj)eci[il value 
of N the power per stage can be calculated, and finally the total power is the sum 
of the powers per stage: 


Heat rejection per stage per lb. of air. 

If the air is cooled to its initial temperature the whole of the work done in 
compression must be rejected to the cooling medium. 

Hence for a single stage the heat rejected is given by 

n—1 




( 4 ) 
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^nd since for 1 lb. of air = RT^ and j ” , then (4) may be written as 

W = ^ ^ RT^ r^“ 
n—\ ^ |_Tj J 


7 ? 

or W = ^ —- -j (Ta — Tj) heat units; 

but ^ = ((7,-C'J. 

W = ^{G^-C,){T^-T^). .(5) 

/. Heat rejected with perfect intercooling 

= |^c^ + (Ta- Ti) per lb. of air.(6) 

The first term in (6) represents the heat rejected at constant pressure.in the 
‘intercooler, whilst the second term represents the heat rejected during Garn¬ 
ik 

pression alone; and writing = -yi -be reduced to the form 

(7“ 1) 

y — 71 

-—, X Work done in heat units, 

7-1 

as deduced on p. 60. 

To find the change in 0 during the first stage of compression we have, from the 
definition of entropy, d(f> = dWjT. 
iJifi’erentiating (5) and dividing by T, 


dW ^{y-n\ldT 


Integrating gives the change in 0 as 




For the complete isothermal two-stage compression the change in 0 
= 5log.|^ = (t4-C-)log,g. 

But if the work done in stage compression is to be a minimum, 

n-l n-l 

^2 /Pz\ (P3\ 


7-7 
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n—1 


By (9) in (7), ({i, - <!>,) = — (C^ - CJ log„ 


.Pj 


.( 10 ) 


Comparing (8) and (10) it will be seen that one is half the value of the other; 
hence the work done per stage is a minimum when the increase in entropy per 
stage is 

Isothermal increase in 0 for whole compression 
Number of stages 

and the maximum temperature per stage is constant and equal to Tg. 

Ex. Single-acting two-stage compressor. 

In a two-stage air compressor tlien.r. cylinder draws in 5 cu. ft. of air at a temperature 
of 16° C. and a pressure of 15 Ih. per sq. in. absolute. It is compressed adiabatically to 
30 lb. per sq. in. and then delivered to a receiver, where the air is cooled under constant 
pressure to 15“ C. This air is then drawn into the H.r. cylinder and compressed adia¬ 
batically to CO lb. per sq. in. and delivered to the reservoir. Find the h.p. required when 
running single acting at 100 r.p.m. 

Since intercooling is perfect and the inter-stage pressure 30 lb. per sq. in. = .^(15 x 60), 
we can apply equation 


= ^^^1^x15x144x5 

U-4 


[(r"-] 


= 10,570 ft.-lb. 

16,570x100 
33,000 


n.p. = 


= 50 3. 


Ex, Weight of water required for intercooling. 

A two-stage air compressor compresses air to 600 lb. per sq. in. from 15 lb. per sq. in. 
and 20° C. If the law of compression = constant and the inter cooline is comDlete 

to 20° C., find per lb. of air 

(а) the work done in compressing, 

(б) the weight of water necessary for abstracting the heat in the intercooler if the 
temperature rise of the cooling water is 25° C. 


iJ = 96, (7,, = 0-2373. 

The Work done with perfect intercooling is given by 

n-l 

_ _ 035 

^ = = »33,200ft.-lb. 

^2 = X 600. 
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/. Temperature at end of compression 

= ^^ = 293 x 1-614 = 473° absolute. 

Loss of heat in intercooler per lb. of air cooled 

= 0-2373(473-293) = 42-8 c.H.n. 

Weight of cooling water it? x 25 = 42-8. w = 1*71 lb. per lb. of air. 


Ex. Horse-power for a compound air compressor with imperfect intercooling. 

^ (Senior Whitworth 1925.) 

Kstimate theii.r. of a compound air compressor necessary to compress 10,000 cu. ft. 
j)cr hr. of dry liir at 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute and 10° C. to a final pressure of 500 lb. 
per sq. in. absolute. The inteniiediale receiver cools the air to 30° C. and BO lb. per 
sq. in. Assume a mechanical e‘flliciency of 85 %. 


tSince intercooling is imperfect, the equation 

cannot be applied directly, but, by taking N = I, it must be applied twice, thus; 

^7 1 r ■ 10,000 

Volume ot air per mm. = —7^:^— = 166-7 cu. It. 


60 


0 4 


Work done in L.P. cylinder = x 15 x 144 x 166-7 • 

Let condition on leaving the intercooler, andp^ViTj be the condition 

of the free air; then 

PoVr, Tg 303 

oj. 

Work done in the H.P. cylinder = x 16 x 144 x 166-7 x ^ ~ ^ J 


Total work done 


-^■^xl5 

0-4 


0 4 0 4 

... .^^^rf/80\r4 1 303 f/5oo\r4 i“i 

X 144 X 106-7 ij + ^g^K^j ijj 


= 1,705,000 ft.-lb. 

Allowing for the mechanical efficiency, the H.P. absorbed 

1,705,000 


33,000x0-85 


= 61 . 


Clearance in compressors. 

To allow for wear, and to give mechanical freedom, a space must be left between 
the cylinder end and the piston; in addition, provision must be made for the 
reception of valves. The sum of these two spaces is known as the clearance volume. 
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In high-class h.P. compressors it may be as little as 3 % of the swept volume, lead 
fuse wire being used to determine the actual width of the gap between the cylinder, 
end and the piston, whilst in cheap l.p. compressors the clearance may be 60 % 
of the swept volume, in which case the thickness of a flattened ball of putty is a 
measure of the gap. 

Effects of clearance. 

The direct effect of clearance is to make the volume taken in per stroke less 
than the swept volume, and because of the necessary increase in the size of the 
compressor (to maintain the output) the power to drive the compressor is slightly 
increased. The maximum compression pressure is also controlled by the clear¬ 
ance volume. 

Value of clearance. 

(1) Since leas precision is required in machining and erection, a large clearance 
cheapens a compressor and tends to increase its reliability. 

(2) A variable clearance is a convenient and safe way of controlhng the output 
of a constant speed compressor. 

(3) Increasing the clearance in one stage throws more work on the stage below. 
In this way the temjjerature rise in the higher stages, consequent on controlling 
the output by throttling the l.p. suction, may be limited (see p. 10D). 

Volumetric efficiency of compressors. 

The volumetric efficiency of a compressor is the ratio 

Free air delivered per stroke or per minute 
Swept volume of l.p. cylinder per stroke or per minute ' 

Free air delivered (f.a.d.). 

The free air delivered is the actual volume delivered at the stated pressure 
reduced to intake temperature and pressure, and expressed in cubic feet per 
minute. 

Displacement. 

Displarernunt is the actual volume in cubic feet swept out per minute by the 
L.P. piston or pistons during the suction strokes. 

The free air delivered per minute is less than the displacement of the com¬ 
pressor because; 

(а) The fluid resistance through the air intake and valves prevents the cylinder 
being fully charged with air at atmospheric conditions. 

(б) On entering the hot cylinder the air expands; so that the mass of air present 
(compared with that at atmospheric pressure) is reduced in the ratio 

Absolute atmospheric temperature 
Absolute temperature of the air in the cylinder’ 
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(c) The high-pressure air, trapped in the clearance space, must expand to a 
pressure below atmospheric before the automatic suction valves can open; a 
portion of the suction stroke is therefore wasted in effecting this expansion. 

{d) Leakage causes a certain loss. 

An estimate of the reduction in the capacity of a compressor due to clearance 
may be obtained as follows: 

From Fig. 37, the volume of clearance air at pressure pg expands to according 
bo the relation 

1 




Fig. 37. 

Hence (with a swept volume the effective suction volume 

. 

Vp/Vg is known as the Clearance ratio, and upon this, and upon the pressure ratio, 
the volumetric efficiency of a compressor depends. The greater the pressure ratio 
the less must be the clearance volume, and in some modem compressors—^where 
the terminal pressure is so high as to confer on the air the density of mercury— 
clearance becomes an important factor. 


Volumetric efficiency 
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The power to drive a compressor having clearance. 

Apart from friction and radiation losses the power to drive a compressor is not 
seriously affected by clearance, since the expanding air develops positive work 
equal to that done on it during compression, thus: 


The work done during compression, neglecting clearance. 



n—1 



The work done during expansion, taking the same value of n as for compression, 

n— 1 


n 

71—1 



71—1 


Nett work done ~ ^ 

But Vj —Vg = Effective swej^t volume. 


The nett work done during a compression cycle 



Pi X Effective swept volume x 


K-f-]- 


( 1 ) 


In a multi-stage machine this expression must be appHed to each stage in order 
to obtain the total work done in compression. 


Ex. Volumetric efficiency of a compressor. 

The piston of an air compressor has a displacement of 350 cu. ft. per* min. If the air 
at the intake is at 60° E. and 14 0 lb. per sq. in. absolute and the compressor in 70 sec. 
raises the pressure in a 53 cu. ft. receiver to 100 lb. per sq. in. gauge and the temperature 
is 105° F., what is the volumetric efficiency of the compressor? 

Assume initial temperature and pressure in the receiver to bo 60° F. and 14-7 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute, and R = 53-35. 

jtv = wRT, 


w (finally) 


n4^^7xl44x^ 
53-35 x“565 


w (initially) = 


U 7x14^x52 
~5T-3^^2Cr 


= 28 5 lb. 


= 3-97 


.*. Weight of air compressed in 70 see. = 24-53 lb. 


Specific volume at intake 

14-7 X 12-39x520 
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Equivalent free volume at 14 0 lb. per sq. in. and 60° F. 

= 24 53 X 13 73 = 337-3 cu. ft. 

70 

Swept volume in 70 sec. “ 0 q ^ “ 408-5 cu. ft. 

337-3 

Volumetric efficiency = = 82-6 %. 


Ex. Variable clearance. Horse-power to drive. (Junior Whitworth 1937.) 

A certain air compressor has a stroke of 30 in. and a clearance equal to 3 % of the 
piston swept volume. It delivers air at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. gauge. After 
overhaul, a distance piece 0-4 in. thick, which was originally inserted between the 
cylinder head and the cylinder, is accidentally omitted. Estimate the % change in 

(a) volume of free air delivered, 

(&) theH.P. necessary to drive the compressor, n = 1-3. 

If the clearance is 3 % with the distance piece in position and d is the diameter of the 
cylinder, then 


7 rcZ“/ 4 x Clearance length 


whence the length of clearance = 


7rd^/4 X 30 
0-9. 


= 0-03, 


With the liner removed the % clcaranco = 


(0-9-0-4) 


30 


--^xl00= 1-666%. 


In the absence of leakage the f.a.d. per stroke 

1 


= ~ ^ equation, p. 103). 


rrii n/ 1 ■ /Final F.A.D. 

The % change in f.a.d. = ^ 


. — Original f.a.d. 

iiial F.A.D. 


100 


= Final _ l”| 100 

_(Jnglllill F.A.D. 






7p2] 

.\pj 

r-i] 


100 


1__^ 

:tei 

r-i- 

■"!' 

Vs L\Vi) 

' 

1-ooicr.j^ 

r-.; 

(Vif) 

1-003 

m 



100 


= 5-7 %. 
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The power to drive 

NtL \ i”! 

=-J xpi (effective swept volume per min.) M I “ ^ J • 

The % change in the power to drive 

= p^_ l1 X 100 = r -11100. 

|_ Original J |_Initial F.A.D. J 

whence the % change in the power to drive is also 6*7 %. 


Ex. Performance of a compressor. (B.Sc. 1932.) 

Give a brief account of the various factors which determine the performance of air 
compressors. 



Fig. 38 shows an indicator diagram taken from a single-stage air compressor, which 
takes air from the atmosphere at 15 lb. per sq. in. and delivers it to the mains, where 
the pressure is 1051b. per sq. in. Find the indicated efficiency of tlie compressor, and 
discuss the differences between the given diagram and that theoretically possible, 
assuming isothermal compression. 

By the performance of a compressor is generally implied the weight of air delivered 
per min. per b.h.p. impressed on the machine. 

For a machine of given capacity and terminal pressure the performance is influenced 

i>y 

(1) The pressure range per cylinder; since the higher the pressure, the greater the 
weight of air in the clearance space, and therefore the smaller the volumetric efficiency, 
and the greater the leakage past the piston. 

(2) The number of stages employed. 

(3) The clearance volume. 

(4) The type and disposition of the valves. 

(5) The speed of the machine. 

(6) The efficiency of cooling. 

(7) The air intake piping. 
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Length of diagram = 2-68 in., 

Area of diagram = 1-75 per sq. in. 

1*75 

/. Average height of diagram = = 0*653 in. 

Height for a pressure change of (105 — 15) = 2*11 in. 

M.E.r. = X 90 = 27*83 lb. per sq. in. 




Work done per stroke by an ideal compressor without clearance = Pi'^ilog^r, where 
IS the effective stroke volume. 


Isothermal efficiency = 


15x2-65x|;®Jlog, 

2-65x27*83 


105 

15 


81 - 2 %. 


Difference between diagrams. 

(1) Throttling of the air at intake causes the suction pressure to fall below 15 lb. 
per sq. in. 

(2) Throttling of the air at outlet causes the discharge pressure to rise above 105 lb. 
per sq. in. 

(3) Clearance causes expansion on the out stroke, and thereby reduces the capacity 
of the machine. 

(4) Cooling during compression is imperfect, because n = 1*2, thus 

Length of clearance volume on diagram = 0*15 in. 

Length of swept volume on diagram =2*68 

Total volume at 15 lb. per sq. in. is represented by 2*83 in. 


2*83 

.’. Total volume = — x 2*65 = 2*8 cu. ft. 

2*Uo 


Total volume at 105 lb. per sq. in. 


= X 2-65 = 0-554 cu. ft. 

2-OlS 

( O* Q \ Ti 1 Q5 

= ir =7. 

0-554/ 15 

. „ _ 

log 5-OC 


Effect of atmospheric conditions on the output of a compressor. 

A low barometer and a high temperature (as encountered at considerable 
elevations during day time in tropical countries) is responsible for an appreciable 
diminution in the mass output of compressors which have to operate under these 
conditions. 

The volumetric efficiency (when referred to a standard atmosphere) falls by 
about 3 % per 1000 ft. increase in elevation, and 1 % per 5° C. increase in 
temperature. As a result of the considerable reduction in temperature after 
sundown, and the accompanying humidity, power plant in tropical climates runs 
considerably better at night. 
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Ex. A portable compressor was removed from a place where the barometric pressure 
was 30 in., and the average intake temperature 100° F., to a mountainous region where 
the barometric pressure was 25 in. and temperature 45° F. By what percentage is the 
mass output of the machine changed ? 

If the law of compression is ® = c, and the gauge pressure is 85 lb. per sq. in., 
determine the compression ratio for the two cases. 


Since the mass output is required, use should be made of the equation jpv = wRT, 
where p is the intake pressure, T the intake temperature, and v the effective swept 
volume, 

.(1) 


Percentage change in output = 100^— 

B: ri - - [S X ‘ 

^ Initial total volume v. 

Compression ratio = =—■ 

Imal total volume 

j 

PiV, -p,v, . ■ 

Comjiression ratio initially = * = 4-36. 

1 

( 85 + 12-25\i .1 
—12 ‘^5^ ) = ^2. 


But 


Oefdre 

Throttlino 


To show that throttling the low-pressure suction increases the tem¬ 
perature range in successive stages. 

If air is prevented from entering a compressor, then obviously it cannot be 
delivered; and since obstruction of the 
L.P. suction is so easily effected, it would 
appear to be the simplest method of con¬ 
trolling the output of a constant speed 
compressor. 

Unfortunately this method is not un¬ 
attended with danger, owing to the 
abnormal temperature rise in the higher 
stages of compression; so high, in fact, 
that in three-stage compressors, gunmetal 
valves sometimes melt. 

The reason for this increase in tempe¬ 
rature is as follows: Throttling the suction 
reduces the suction pressure from Pj to pj, 
the effect being to shift the compression 








*Pt 


-Pi 


Volume 

Fig. 39. The effect of throttling the 
Ij.p. suction. 
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curve bodily to the left of the diagram (see Fig. 39). Now the effective swept 
^ volume of the h.p. cylinder, neglecting clearance, is not affected by throttling 
the L.P. suction, neither is the dehvery pressure. If, therefore, the h.p. cylinder 
IS to be completely filled with air the receiver pressure must drop from pg 
and in this way increase the pressure range in the h.p. cylinder, so that the 
temperature range will be increased according to the relation 


n-l 



A safer, though rather more extravagant, control of output on constant speed 
compressors may be effected by blowing L.P. air to waste; or alternatively by 
varying the clearance volume. 

To show that increasing the clearance in one stage causes more work 
to be done in the lower stage. 

In Fig. 40 the shaded areas represent the normal working of a two-stage 
compressor, the dotted fine indicating the expansion in the h.p. cylinder con¬ 
sequent on increasing the h.p. clearance volume. The expansion reduces the 



Volume 


Fig. 40. 

effective swept volume of the H.P. cylinder, and therefore the receiver pressure 
must build up until the cooled discharge of the L.P. is equal to the effective swept 
volume of the h.p. cylinder. In this way the work done in the L.P. cylinder is 
increased and that in the H.p. reduced. 

Because of the reduced pressure range in the h.p. cylinder that attends an 
increase in clearance, a combination of L.P. throttle control and H.P. clearance 
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adjustment forms a perfect method of controlling the output of a constant speed 
compressor, the increased pressure range in the h.p. cylinder consequent on 
throttling the l.p. being negatived by increasing the h.p. clearance. 

Compressor valves. 

The considerations which determine the choice of compressor valves are: 

(1) The capacity of the machine. 

(2) The discharge pressure. 

(3) The rotational speed of the compressor. 



Fig. 41. Plate or disc valve. 


Experience has evolved the following main types: For slow-speed large- 
capacity machines, operating at moderate pressures, the disc or feather valve 
(Fig. 41). For higli-pressure machines the poppet valve (Fig. 42). For high speeds 
some form of mechanical valve of the Corhss, sleeve, 
rotary or semi-rotary types. 

Disc and poppet valves are usually actuated by a 
pressure dilleience over their faces. The return of the 
suction valve is assisted by a light spring, whilst a 
heavier spring is used on the discharge valve to effect 
more rapid closing, and thereby prevent dense high- 
pressure air from leaking back into the cylinder on 
the suction stroke. 

With automatic valves it is important that they 
should be light, and exceptionally strong, to prevent 
distortion and consequent leakage under appreciable 
temperatures, and also to avoid cracking the valve by j-jg 43 Automatic poppet 
hitting the guard which is provided to limit its lift. valve. 

Control of compressors. 

In practice it is necessary to instal an air compressor sufficiently large to meet 
the maximum demands, whereas actually the machine may work for long periods 
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at a fraction of its rated output. Provision must therefore be made for balancing 
the supply and demand. 

There are two main classes of control; 

(1) Variable speed. 

(2) Constant speed in which unloading devices are employed. 

Method (1) is best applied to machines that are driven directly by steam or 
internal combustion engines or water motors. With electric drives the good power 
factor of synchronous motors commends them for compressor drives, even at the 
extra expense to start them as induction motors. The characteristic of syn- 
riironous motors is, of course, constant speed, so that the output of the compressor 
must be varied; 

(а) By throttling the low-pressure suction. 

(б) Increasing the clearance volume. 

(c) Blowing low-pressure air to waste. 

Regulation of direct steam-driven compressors. 

The regulation must provide: 

(a) Against any change in speed due to fluctuating steam pressure. 

For varying the speed of the engine to maintain constant air pressure. 

(c) Against racing of the engine in the event of a burst pipe or broken crank¬ 
shaft. 

To satisfy the above conditions a Centrifugal governor is usually employed 
in conjunction with an air-pressure regulator. These components jointly 
operate the throttle valve or vary the cut off. 

In the type illustrated in Fig. 43, turning the handwheel allows the spring A 
to open the valve B. 

When the air pressure increases above a predetermined amount, the diaphragm 
is depressed against the combined resistance of spring C and the pressure on 
valve D due to leakage steam, with the result that D is opened and the pressure 
on the top of piston E is released; consequently valve B closes against the 
resistance of spring A. 

A fall in air pressure reverses the action, valve B being opened by the joint 
action of A and the pressure difference across the valve B. 

Unloading devices. 

Although the output of steam and internal combustion engine driven com¬ 
pressors may be partly controlled by the throttle, the efficiency falls off with a 
reduction in speed, and a point is reached at which the engine will cease to run 
evenly with the compressor delivering against full pressure. The modem tendency 
is therefore to employ some unloading device as on motor-driven compressors. 
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Throttle control. 

Fig. 44 shows a piston-operated low-pressure throttle in which high-pressure 
air from the air receiver depresses a piston against a spring, thereby causing 
valve A to partly obstruct the low-pressure suction opening. When the receiver 
pressure falls the reverse action takes place. 



Fig. 43. Air-pressure regulator. 

Clearance control. 

In the variable clearance method of controlling the output the volumetric 
efficiency of the compressor is reduced in proper proportion, and simultaneously, 
in both H.p. and l.p. cylinders, although the regulation takes place in steps rather 
than gradually. 
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I To L.P. Suction 
Fig. 44. Throttle control. 
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When the receiver pressure exceeds a predetermined amount a dead weight is 
raised by a diaphragm, so that a piston valve opens a port, and so releases the air-^ 
pressure in chamber A (Fig. 45). A spring 1 lifts valve 2 and thereby puts the 
additional clearance space into communication with the cylinder. 

Should the pressure continue rising, the continued upward motion of the 
diaphragm opens a second valve (^) and so on until the air demand and supply 
balance. 


Control for blowing air direct to the atmosphere. 


The device shown in Fig. 46 constitutes 
cylinder delivers air direct to the at¬ 
mosphere when the receiver pressure 
exceeds a desired amount. 

In operation high-pressure air forces 
the relay piston upwards against the 
resistance of a dead weight until a 
passage communicating with piston B 
is uncovered. This allows high-pressure 
air to move piston B downwards so 
as to open the atmospheric release, 
the back pressure valve preventing 
escape of high-pressure air from the 
receiver. 

On a fall of pressure the relay piston 
descends and cuts off the supply to B^ 
which rises, and thereby closes the 
atmospheric release. 


a by-pass valve, so that the H.P. 


Dead Weight—^ 


Rotary compressors. 

The rotary principle has always ex¬ 
ercised a fascination for inventors, and 
although many rotary types of com¬ 
pressors are in existence, the principal 
are the Crescent type. Root's blower 
and the Turbo compressor. 



To 

Compressor 


GHT Spring 


To Atmosphere 


Fig. 46. Control for blowing direct 
to atmosphere. 


The crescent or vane types. 

These machinea (Fig. 47) comprise a truly cylindrical casing into which is 
fitted eccentrically, a rotor carrying blades that can shde radially in accurately 
fitting slots. 

Centrifugal force throws the blades out to make contact with the raging for 
all angular positions of the rotor. To remove the pressure of the blades from the 
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•asing, restraining rings, having a bore slightly less than that of the casing, are 
often fitted. 

For its operation the compressor depends upon the eccentricity of the rotor 
to the casing, and on the disi^osition of the suction and discharge ports. The 
suction port is arranged so as to subtend a maximum arc between the blades in 
rontact with the casing, and thereby to charge the cells between adjacent blades 
V ith a maximum quantity of air, whilst the discharge port is of such a width, and 
in such a position, that the volume between the cells is very small. The actual 
volume depends upon the degree of compression required. 

WATER 



IMLET 


Fig. 47. Vane type of compressor. 

Usually a non-return valve is fitted on the delivery side of the compressor 
to prevent the compressor from motoring when the motive power is cut off. 

The main advantages of these compressors are compactness, high speed, 
uniform delivery, and high volumetric efficiency, but this requires an accurate 
ht of the blades on the ends of the casing as well as on a diameter, and this fit is 
fliflicult to maintain. The machine is therefore most efficient for large outputs at 
low jiressures, and for this reason it is often used for water-vapour refrigerators, 
lighting gas compressors, and superchargers. 


Turbo compressors.* 


These machines very closely resemble multistage centrifugal pumps, in that 
they consist of impellers B, Fig. 45 and diffusers rather than discs and dia- 
phiagms, as in the case of turbines. 

The important difference between a water pump and a compressor is due to 
tile difference in density between water and air. The greater the density of the 
fluid the greater the pressure developed by converting kinetic energy into pressure 


j) 

energy, since the relation between the two is given by - = .f If p is small, as 

P ^9 


• “Recent developments in Turbo Blowers and Compressors”, Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. 
Vol. rxxxii, 1936. f See Bernoulli’s theorem, p. 319. 


6-a 
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in the case of air, V must be high to produce a large value of p, or a larger number 
of stages must be employed than is necessary with water pumps. 

At the present time blade-tip speeds of about 1000 f.p.s. impart such a large 
velocity to the air that it is difficult to transform this energy efficiently into 
pressure energy. To effect this conversion an annular chamber carrying blades, 
which guide the air in all directions, and provide a smooth and short divergent 
passage, is fitted around the corresponding impeller. This chamber is known as 
the Diffuser, and is generally water cooled. In addition, two or three intercoolers 



Fig. 48. Four-stage turbo air compresaor. 


are sometimes provided, since although high velocity promotes a flow of heat, 
yet the friction involved develops heat which is difficult to remove from the 
stages where the density of the air is small. For this reason the compression index, 
for the early stages, may exceed the adiabatic index, but in the last stages it will 
approach more nearly unity, the isothermal index. 

For air pressures between 50 and 100 lb. per sq. in. the maximum output for 
reciprocating compressors is about 20,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute, whereas 
the output of turbo compressois appears unlimited, several sets being in operation 
with deliveries of 00,000 cu. ft. per min. and absorbing 12,000 ii.p. 

The minimum capacity at which turbo comjiressors can compete with recipro- 
cators is about 2500 cu. ft. per min. 

The adiabatic temperature efficiency of a rotary compressor. 

In the absence of caloric heat being conducted through the casing, and if the 
kinetic and potential energy leaving the compressor is approximately equal to 
that entering, the work done per lb. of gas is given by Bernoulli’s equation, p. 3 20, n s 

W=C^XT^-T,). 

* See aleo p. 759. 


( 1 ) 
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^V’^hen compressing a gas in an uncooled compressor the least amount of work is 
done when compression follows a reversible adiabatic. In these circumstances the 
work done per lb. of gas is given by 

Cp{T,,-T,), 

where is the temperature at the end of adiabatic compression and is given by 

y-i 

" 

T —T 

The adiabatic efficiency = . 

Tt should be observed that compression in an actual compressor may be 
iidiabalic, but friction and eddies prevent it being reversible and therefore 
isentroiuc. 


Ex. Turbo compressor. 

A turbo air compressor draws in 12,000 cu. ft. of free air per min. at a pressure of 
14 lb. per sq. in. absolute and a temperature of 60° F. The air is delivered from the com- 
T)rGssor at 70 lb. per sq. in. absolute and temperature 164° F. The area of the suction 
pipe is 21 sq. ft. and of the discharge pipe 0*4 sq. ft., and the discharge pipe is 20 ft. 
above the suction inlet. The weight of jacket water which enters at 60° F. and leaves at 
110°F. is 677 lb. per min. Find theH.P. required to drive the compressor, assuming no 
loss due to radiation. 

Let 1 refer to the inlet section, 2 to the outlet section. 

From Bernoulli’s equation the total energy per lb. is 

^ F| — F; ^ ^ ^ in im ^rp \ jj 


*^ + 22 — ^1 + */ C7^(7’2— Tj) —H. 


Per lb. of airpu = J2T, 


14-7 X12-39 X 520 x-i. lu i Pa Pi/^z\ 

— 1^ 0x492 - = jrj. WJ' 


P2 Pi 




14x144x13-73 


1,520 7 


= 5540 ft.-lb. per lb. 

_ _ 12,00 0 _Q5.25f|3a 


TT , . .1 . 12,000 14x624 ^ 

Volume at outlet = ——— X = 48 cu. ft. per see. 

bU 70 X 520 
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= ^ = 120 f.p.s., 
z^ — Zi = 20 ft.-lb. per lb. 

- (“l) - o“b - <*■■"> P» 

JCJTa-Ti) = 128-9(624-620) = 13,400. 

VI-VI __ (Fg-FiKFa+Fi) _ 24 75 x 2 15-25 _ 


2(7 


2(7 


64-4 


= 82-8 


Pressure energy = 5,540 
Kinetic energy = 83 

Potential energy = 20 

Internal energy = 13,400 

19,043 

Weight of air per min. = 

Heat rejected to cooling water = (110 — 60) x 677 = 33,850 b.t.u. 

778 X 33,850 = 26,360,000 ft.-lb. 

874 X 19,043 = 16,630,000 ft.-lb. 

Total work done per min. 

Whence H.P. = 1305. 


= 42,990,000 ft.-lb. 


Alternative solution. The discharge volume per min. = 48 x 60 cu. ft. The suction 
volume per min. = 12,000, and since compression follows the la,w pv^, 

PiV-=p^v^. 

/70\ /12,4000\« 

(14)“ (48x00/ ’ I'l*- 

And since this is less than y the work done per minute may be computed from 


71 — 1 




n—1 

r(-) ” -ii 


= X 14 X 144 X 12,000 Qg)' -1], 


whence the h.p, = 1307. 


EXAMPLES IN AIR COMPRESSORS 

1 - What will be the difference in the amount of work required to compress and discharge 
6 cu. ft. of air at 60° F. and 14-7 lb. per sq. in. to 90 lb. per sq. in. absolute, when the 
compression is isothermal and when it is adiabatic. In actual compressors what is the 
average compression index, and by how much is the internal energy increased in the 
previous compressions! Ans. 6140ft.-lb.; 1-25 to 1-32; 22 b.t.u. 
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2. What ia the percentage theoretical saving in work by compressing in two stages to 
{U) lb. per sq. in. gauge instead of in one stage? 

Assume compression index 1-3 and that the inter cooling restores the air to its initial 
tf'cciperature. Ans. 11-6 %; n will be less in compound. 

3. Air is drawn into an air compressor at a temperature of 61 ° F. and 14-7 lb. per aq. in. 
iligolute. The flash point of the oil used for lubrication of the piston is 350° F. What is 
tijp maximum pressure to which the air can be compressed if the highest temperature 
must be 50° F. below the flash point of the oil 

(a) if the compression is adiabatic? 

(&) if the compression follows the lawpv^'® = c? 

Ans. 54 lb. per sq. in.; 75 lb. per sq. in. 

4. Isothermal efficiency. (B.Sc. 1926.) 

Til a single-stage air compressor the compression follows the lawpv" = constant, and 
the ratio of delivery pressure to initial pressure ia r; prove that when clearance is neg¬ 
lected the isothermal efficiency ia given by the expression 

(w-l) lng,»- 

n-J. 

n(r ^ —1) 

A single-stage air compressor takes in air at 15 lb. per sq. in. and delivers it at 60 lb. 
per sq. in. Find the isothermal efficiency when the compression (a) is adiabatic, 
{?)) follows the law j)v^ “ = constant. In an actual compressor, the compression curve 
can only be approximately represented by an equation of the form pv^ = constant, 
T^.xplain clearly the reasons for this. 

5. Compound air compressor. (Senior Whitworth 1922.) 

Show that the work done in a compound air compressor with perfect intercooLing is 

n-l 71-1 



where p^ = initial pressure of air, 

P 2 = pressure at intercooler, 
pg = discharge pressure, 
n = index of compression curve. 

Determine suitable diameters and stroke for a compound double-acting air com¬ 
pressor for the following conditions: 

Pi = 14 lb. per sq. in.,p 3 = 120 lb. per sq. in., Temperature at inlet = 20°, I.H.P. = 100, 
1* p.m. = 100, Average piston speed = 450 f.p.m. Take n = 1‘35 and neglect clearance. 

Ans. H.r. diameter, 9f in.; l.p. diameter, 16} in.; stroke 2 ft. 3 in. 

6. Two-stage compressor. (B.Sc.) 

Show that in a two-stage air compressor the work done is a minimum when inter- 
cooling is perfect and the interstage pressure is the geometric mean of the initial and 
final pressures. Find the foot-pounds of work necessary to compress a pound of air from 
15° C. and 14-5 to 600 lb. per sq. in., if the law of compression is pv^'^^ = c and inter- 
tooling is perfect. Ans. 124,400 ft.-lb. 
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7. Horse-power of a compound air compressor with imperfect inter cooling. 

(B.Sc.) 

The L.F. cylinder of a compound air compressor draws in 4 cu. ft. of air at a tem¬ 
perature of 15° C. and pressure 15 lb. per sq. in. It compresses the air adiabatically to 
30 lb. per aq. in. and then delivers it into the receiver, where the air is cooled to 25° C. 
This air is drawn into theH.P. cylinder and compressed adiabatically to 80 lb. per sq. in. 
and dfdivered into the reservoir. Find the i.ii.p. when the compressor works at lOOr.p.m. 
double acting. What pressure in the receiver would give the best efficiency assuming 
the other data as above ^ 

Ans. 101-4 H.P.; 3G () lb. per sq. in., the temperature in the intercooler being 25° C. 

8. Ratio of cylinder diameters, work done. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

A tvo-stage air coinpiessor is to deliver air at BOO lb. per sq. in. The cylinders have 
the same stroke and air is cooled to atmospheric temperature 15° C. in the intercooler. 
Determine the ratio of cvhndcr diameters so that the power required to drive the com¬ 
pressor shall be a minimum. Find the work required to compress and deliver a pound of 
air. 

Take atmospheric pressure at 151b. per sq. in., and assume adiabatic compression. 

An,s. 2-7 to 1; 147,000ft.-lb. per lb. 

9. Cylinder ratios for different indices of compression. (Senior Whitworth 1923.) 

The pressure ratios in both t ylinders of a tw o-stage air compressor are to be the same, 
and the air in the intercooler is to be cooled to 25° C. Find the work done in compressing 
1 lb. of air and also the ratio of cylinder diameters. 

Assume the length of stroke of then.r. and l.p, cylinders to be equal, and that the 
indices for the compression curves are 1*35 in the L.F. and 1-25 in the H.r, cylinders. 
Pressure limits are 120 and 15 lb. per sq. in. Ans. 65,4C0 ft.-lb. per lb.; 1*61 to 1. 

10. Cylinder diameters of a single-acting two-stage compressor allowing for 
volumetric efficiency. 

In a two-stage air compressor with complete inter cooling, show that the work done 
in compression is a minimum when the pressure in the intercooler is the geometric mean 
of the initial and final pressures. 

Assuming a volumetric efficiency of 85 %, what must be the diameter of the cylinders 
of such a single-acting compressor running at 400 r.p.m. which compresses 150 cu. ft. 
of free air per min. and deliv ers it at a gauge pressure of 800 lb. per sq. in. ? Stroke for 
both cylinders is equal to the l.p. piston diameter. Atmospheric pressure = 15 lb. per 
sq.m. Ans. 9-9 in.; 3-65 in. 

11. Effect of clearance and valve resistance on bore and stroke. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

Estimate the necessary bore and stroke of a single-acting single cylinder air com¬ 
pressor to compress 300 cu. ft. of free air per min. from 15 to 120 lb. per sq. in. The speed 
is to be 360 r.p.m., with a mean piston speed of 960 f.p.m. 

Assume the index of compression and expansion to be 1*3, and that the area of the 
indicator diagram thus obtained will be increased by 10 % by the valve resistance. Take 
clearance volume as tV of the swept volume. Find the i.H.P. of the compressor. 

Ans. 12-5 in. bore; 16 in. stroke; 57-2 h.p. 
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12. Effect of clearance. (B.Sc. 1926.) 

Discuss in some detail the effects of clearance upon the performance of air compressors. 
Obtain an expression for the volumetric efficiency of a single-stage air compressor 
ill which the compression ratio is r and the clearance ratio is c. The re-expansion curvo 
may be assumed to follow the law pi?" = constant. 

13. Ideal interstage pressure. Heat rejection. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

Prove that in two-stage air compression working under ideal conditions, with no 
cy Under clearance volume and with intercooling to the initial temperature, the efficiency 
IS greatest when the intermediate pressure is the geometric mean of the highest and 
^ lowest pressures. 

If such a compressor worked between 15 and 135 lb. per sq. in., the index of com- 
pi ession being 1-3 and the initial temperature of the air 27 “ C., find how much heat would 
l)L‘ given up to the cooling water during the compression of 1 lb. of air (a) in each stage, 
(fj) in the intercooler. = 0-238; = 0-17.) Ans. (a) 4-9 o.h.tj.; (6) 20-46 c.H.u. 

14. Work done in two-stage compressor. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

The cylinders of a two-stago air compressor have the same stroke and the ratio of 
tlioir diameters is 2-4:1. The delivery pressure is 500 lb. per sq. in. and the air supply 
to the compressor is at 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and 17° C. If the temperature of the air leaving 
the intercooler is 40° C., find the work done per cu. ft. of free air delivered when the 
compression in each cylinder is adiabatic. 

Would you expect the actual work done as measured from an indicator diagram to 
be more or less than this? Give your reasons. Ans. 10,085 ft.-lb. 

15. Maximum weight of air. Ratio of bores for two-stage compressor. 

(B.Sc. 1931.) 

In a two-stage air compressor the law of compression is = constant and inter- 
[ Doling is effected to the original air temperature of 15° C. Find the maximum weight 
of air which could be compressed from 15 to 600 lb. per sq. in. perH.P, per hr. Find also 
llic ratio of the cylinder diameters if they have a common stroke. 

Ans. 15-54 lb.; 2-513 : 1. 

16. Power for given size and speed. (London B.Sc. 1933.) 

Estimate the power consumption of a single-stage double-acting air compressor, 
given the following particulars: Cylinder diameter = 11J in., stroke = 8 in., clearance 
V olume 3 % of stroke volume, delivery pressure = 80 lb. per sq. in. and suction pressure 
- 13 lb. per sq. in., r.p.m. = 350, and compression and expansion curves of the assumed 
diagram foUow the lawpi;^'® = c. Ans. 40 H.P. 

17. Turbo compressor. 

In a test of a water-jacketed turbo air compressor the following results were obtained: 

Air inlet temperature 60° F., pressure 14 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Air outlet temperature 160° F., pressure 100 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Jacket inlet 60° F., outlet 100° F. 
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Water circulated 1400 lb. per min. 

Volume of froe air compressed 24,000 cu. ft. per min. 

Find the h.p. required to drive the compressor, if the discharge is 10 ft. above the 
suction inlet, discharge area 0-47 sq. ft., suction 4 sq. ft., specific volume at n.t.p. 
12-39 cu. ft. per lb., specific heat at constant volume 131-5 ft.*lb. per lb. 

Ans. 2294 H.P. 

18. Adiabatic efficiency of an air compressor. (B.Sc. 1940.) 

Distinguish carefully between an adiabatic and an isentropic operation. 

A centrifugal compressor delivers 120 lb. of air per minute at a pressure of 29-4 lb. per 
sq. in. when compressing from 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and 15° C. 

If the temperature of the air delivered is 97° C., and no heat is added to the air from 
external sources during compression, determine the efficiency of the compressor relative 
to the ideal adiabatic and estimate the horse power absorbed. 

Calculate also the change in entropy of the air during compression and sketch the 
compression process on a temperature-entropy diagram. 

Ans. See p. 116. 77 %; 100-5 h.p.; 0 013 Rank. The gain in ^ is due to internal 
friction in the compressor. 

On applying Bernoulli’s theorem to the problem it will be seen that the work done on 
the compression cycle, per lb. of air, = (7j,(T2—!7\) = 19-77 c.H.u. 

(B.Sc. Part II, 1938.) 

19. A two-stage air compressor with complete intercooling delivers air to the mains at 
a pressure of 500 lb. per sq. in., the suction condition s being 14 lb. per sq. in., and 15° C. 
If both cylinders have the same stroke, find the ratio of the cylinder diameters for the 
efficiency of compression to be a maximum. 

Taking an index for the compression of 1-3, find the work done per cu. ft. of free air 
delivery and compare it with the isothermal work. Ans. 2-46 :1; 81 %. 

(B.Sc. Part II, 1939.) 

20. In a two-stage single-acting air compressor the cylinder diameters arc 14 in. and 
8-5 in., and the stroke is 6 in.; the speed is 200 r.p.m. The compressor deals with 75 cu. ft. 
of free air per min., the atmospheric pressure being 15 lb. per sq. in. and the temperature 
15° C. The M.E.P. in the l,p. cylinder is 15 lb. per sq. in., and in the h.p. 52 lb. per sq. in. 
The delivery pressure is 110 lb. per sq. in. 

Calculate the efficiency of the compressor, when compared with (a) isothermal 
compression, (&) two-stage adiabatic compression with perfect intercooler, the pressure 
ratio being the s-ame for each stage. Ans. 62 %; 71-4 %. 

21. Cylinder dimensions for a direct petrol driven air compressor. 

(B.Sc. 1940.) 

A single-cylinder single-acting air compressor is to deliver 12 lb. of air per min. at 
a pressure of 120 lb. per sq. in. when compressing from suction conditions of 14 lb. per 
sq. in. and 20° C. The clearance may be neglected, the index of compression taken as 
1-4, and the area of the theoretical diagram increased by 10 % through valve losses. The 
compressor is direct coupled to a two-cylinder 4-cyclB petrol engine and is to run at 
1500 r.p.m. If the stroke bore ratio for both compressor and engine cylinders is 1-25, 
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the engine B.M.E.F. 60 lb. per sq. in. and the mechanical efficiency of the compressor 
90 %, determine the necessary cylinder dimensions. 


Atis, Compressor bore, 


5-82 


'^Volumetric efficiency 


5 5 in. bore; 6-88 in. stroke. 


in.; 7-27 in. stroke. Petrol engine, 


EXAMPLES ON THE EFFECT OF INTAKE CONDITIONS ON THE 
OUTPUT OF COMPRESSORS 

1. At a mine situated in Colorado the average day temperature in the intake of the 

iM)iTipressor was 110° F. and the night temperature was 50° F. Assuming the barometric 
prt*'=>sure and speed of the compressor remain unchanged, by what percentage does the 
output, in lb. of air per min., increase at night? Ans. 11-6 %. 

2. At an elevation of 8000 ft. the barometric pressure on a certain day was 10-8 lb. 

ptT sq. in. (i) Assuming isothermal compression, what was the compression ratio of a 
machine that produced a gauge pressure of 85 lb. per sq. in.? (ii) For the same gauge 
presssuro, what is the compression ratio of the machine when situated where the 
atmospheric pressure is 14-7 lb. per sq. in.? Ans. (i) 8-86; (ii) 6-78. 

3. By what percentage must the displaced volume of a compressor be increased if its 
output of free air must remain unchanged when the machine is removed from sea level, 
wlipre the barometric pressure is 14-7 lb. per sq. in., to an altitude of 10,000 ft., where 
IliP yjressure is 10 lb. per sq. in.? 

The clearance volume is 5 % of the swept volume, the expansion and compression 
indices are 1-3, the compression pressure = 90 lb. per sq. in. gauge, and the difference 
in latitudes causes the atmospheric temperature to be almost the same in both situations. 

Ans. 9%. 

4. To what percentage of the swept volume must the clearance volume of the com- 

pipssor in question 3 be reduced, if, for the same swept volume, the output must remain 
tiiichangod? Ans. 3-62%. 

Compressed air motors. 

In general air motors cannot compete successfully with electricity, so that it 
IS only on work where the use of electricity would be dangerous that air motors 
ftie employed. 

The most general types of motors are: 

(1) The piston type, which resembles a steam engine. 

(2) The rotary type, with its many ramifications. 

The piston type varies from the power hammer to winches, locomotives, and 
Various radial engines, and, for a given power, consumes less air than the rotary 
fuTin, because of the reduced leakage and of the greater expansion that is possible. 

however, is only secured at the expense of a heavier, more involved, and 
wiore costly mechanism. 
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The air turbine is valvclesa, and amall in size, light in weight, and requires no 
internal lubrication, but air friction is high, and any dampness in the air causea. 
rax)id deterioration of the blading at low temperatures. 

The shding blade eccentric drum type (see Fig. 47) requires internal lubrication, 
and even so the slots, in which the blades move, wear rapidly. 

The toothed wheel tyjm has a smaller friction loss, and can expand damp air 
without internal deterioration. In the “herring bone ” type (see Fig. 49) expansion 
is possible together with a liigh starting torque and extreme mechanical simplicity. 
This commends the tuibine for colliery work in spite of its extravagance on air. 



VoL.AT Cut Off IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
Expanded Vol. ;;3 

Fig. 49. Turbine air motor “toothed whoel type”. 


Reheating of air. 

Air reheaters have been introduced with the object of permitting a large 
expansion ratio in machines without introducing difficulties due to freezing in 
the ports. Some heaters resemble steam superheaters; but since air is a poor 
conductor of heat the heating elements often burn out on this account, so that 
internal heating is to be preferred to external. 

Of the methods in vogue, electric heating, or producing a high temperature by 
burning a fuel in the air, is not as satisfactory as is the method of injecting steam 
(if a supply is available). This is because the expanding air can draw upon the 
latent heat in the steam, and thereby prevent the formation of ice during ex¬ 
pansion. 

Overall efficiency of compressed air plants. 

The ratio 

_ H.p. developed per lb. of air by the motor 

H.P. impressed upon each lb. of air during compression 

is the true measure of the efficiency of a plant which is free from leakage, and 
where preheating is not resorted to. 
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On large plant: 

Electric motor efficiency = 95 %, 

Mechanical efficiency of compressor = 90 %, 

Isothermal efficiency of compressor on indicated work = 80 %, 

A compound hoist has an efficiency of 50 


/. Overall efficiency = 


95 X 90 X 80 X 50 

Iuo=^ 


34%. 


For small pneumatic tools which consume 35 cu. ft. per minute per b.h.p. the 
^overall efficiency is of the order of 14 %. 


EXAMPLES 


1. Combined air compressor and air motor. 


(B.Sc. 1933.) 


An air compressor working continuously compresses air adiabatically from atmo¬ 
spheric pressure and 288° C. absolute tr) a pressure at which the absolute temperature 
is Tn. The compressed air passes through a pipe without loss of pressure and is cooled 
to an absolute temperature of T^\ the air passes into the cylinder of an air motor and 
expands down to atmospheric pressure. Prove, neglecting clearance in the two cylinders, 

that the ratio Work developed by motor 

Work put in to compressor 

is given by TJT^. 

If the higher pressure is 10 atmospheres and T., is 473° C. absolute, calculate the value 


of this ratio. (C^ = 0-238; = 0-169.) 


Ans. 0-843. 


2. Air motor. (B.Sc. Parti, 1938.) 

The supply to a compressed air motor is at a pressure of 140 lb. per sq. in. absolute 
and at a temperature of 40° C., and it exhausts at a pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in., the 
e.\fiansion being according to the law pv^ = constant. If the cut off is at 25 % of the 
stroke, calculate the consuni])tii)n of air per horse-power hour, and the temperature at 
the end of expansion. Neglect clearance and take= 95-7T. Ans. 37-9 lb.; 51° C. 


3. Compressed uir system. (B.Sc. 1926.) 

In a compressed air power system the air is compressed adiabatically in the com¬ 
pressor from a pressure to a pressure fhc compressed air then flows through a long 
length of pipe without frictional loss to an air motor, in which it is used non-expansively. 
Show that the overall efficiency, neglecting clearance effects, is given by 

Show also that had complete expansion (adiabatic) been arranged for in the motor 

y -i 

the overall efficiency would have been given by ^ . 
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VAPOURS 

States of matter. 

With few exceptions most substances can exist as Solids, Liquids, Vapours, 
or Gases, the condition depending upon the prevailing temperature and pressure. 

The change from one state or phase to another is often clearly defined, for 
example, the freezing or boiling of water. Substances such as pitch, however, may 
behave in some circumstances as sofids, and in others as liquids; so that exact 
classification becomes difficult unless we consider ideal substances, examples of 
which nature does not produce. 

An ideal solid possesses both rigidity and bulk moduh, i.e. if subjected to 
shearing or direct stresses it will deform until equifibrium of forces is attained. 
A fluid has a bulk modulus, but no rigidity; so that it cannot permanently resist 
a shear. 

In common with a gas, a vapour completely fills the vessel which contains it 
and, in ordinary circumstances, it is easily compressible. The distinction between 
the two, however, is one of temperature. Below the Critical temperature (see 
p. 146) a vapour may be liquefied at constant temperature by pressure alone; 
above the critical temperature we have a gas which is uiiliquefiable. Exceed¬ 
ingly high pressures at a temperature in excess of the critical may confer on a 
gas a density in excess of its density when solidified at low temperatures, but 
temperatures in excess of the critical prevent orientation of the molecules to 
form a sohd. 

Equilibrium between vapour liquid and solid state. 

If a portion of ice, or snow, is trapped beneath a gas-tight piston, and the 
piston is raised—the temperature being maintained constant—^vapour is pro¬ 
duced without liquefaction, until, after considerable time, the pressure becomes 
p', the Ice vapour or Sublimation pressure.* The continued outward motion of 
the piston does not aflect the vapour pressure, but merely the mass of ice 
evaporated. 

Had a liquid been trapped beneath the piston, and the process repeated, 
saturated vapour would be generated until, at a definite pressure p^, the Satura¬ 
tion pressure corresponding to the temperature the pressure would cease to 
rise. 

If the process is reversed, liquefaction and solidification may be realised. 

Evaporation. 

If the surface of a liquid or solid is exposed to any space not saturated with 
the vapour of that substance, evaporation will commence, and if the temperature 

* This is known as sublimation. 
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remains constant it will continue until the space is filled with vapour. The 
j^mount of vapour that the enclosed space may accommodate depends entirely 
upon the temperature of the liquid (producing the vapour), and evaporation ceases 
when the partial pressure of the vapour is equal to the saturation pressure 
unrresponding to the temperature of the liquid. The kinetic theory explains the 
])jucess of evaporation by the non-uniform distribution of velocity of the 
molecules. The high velocity molecules break through the surface of the liquid 
and carry with them kinetic energy. Without an external supply of heat, there¬ 
fore, evaporation will cause a diminution in the temperature of the Hquid. 

Boiling. 

Boiling occurs when heat is added to a liquid at such a rate that its temperature 

at least equal to the saturation temperature corresponding to the Total 
pressure over the surface of the liquid. If the vessel is open to the atmosphere 
the* vapour displaces entirely the air from the surface of the liquid, whereas with 
C‘vaporation the vapour is removed by diffusion. 

Formation of a vapour under constant pressure. 

In most vapour machines, whether steam engines or refrigerators, evaporation 
tiiid condensation proceed at constant 
pressure. This may be simulated by con¬ 
sidering an upright cylinder fitted with 
.1 frictionlesa piston loaded to produce 
the desired pressure. 

Since, of all vapours, steam is used by 
ciiirineers to a far greater extent than all 
utliers, the Zero of internal energy for 
steam (see p. 45) is taken as 0°C.; for 
then complications due to a change in 
state from ice to water are avoided. For 
lonvenience, also, our calculations are 
based on 1 lb. of fluid. 

Commencing therefore with 1 lb. of 
li(|uid at 0° C., and having a specific 
' volume Vi cu. ft., the first operation is to 
force the liquid into the cylinder against 
a constant pressure p lb. per sq. ft. 

IVeating the liquid as incompressible, 
and assuming no heat flow from an ex¬ 
ternal source, mechanical work, to the 

extent p j heat units, is done by the 

feed pump in raising the piston. This is said to be External energy. 



Fig. 50. Generation of a vapour at constant 
pressure 
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Next, the application of heat to the liquid causes an increase in temperature 
and volume, until, at a certain Saturation temperature the liquid becomes, 
heat saturated and vapour appears. The continued addition of heat now merely 
produces more vapour without any increase in temperature. 

The preliminary heating of the liquid causes a rise in temperature, and since 
temperature can be detected by the senses, the heat absorbed in raising the tem¬ 
perature from 0° C. to t° is known as the Sensible heat (h) of the water, the 
relation between h and being given approximately by 

h = 5 ^^,* 

where s is the specific heat of the liquid, and may or may not be a function of 
temperature. 

The large amount of heat required to tear molecules from the surface of a 
liquid in the formation of a vapour and to do external work, consequent on the 
increase in volume, is known as the Latent heat [L) since this heat is not mani¬ 
fested in any of the other operations of the fluid.f 

The vapour in contact with its liquid is said to be Saturated, since the 
slightest diminution in temperature of the vapour will cause it to drop moisture. 
When the last drop of suspended liquid has been evaporated the vapour is said 
to be dry and saturatedf—saturation now possibly applying to the heat content 
of the vapour, since any further addition of heat produces a Superheated 
vapour. 

If the Specific volume of the vapour is denoted by v^, then the external work 
done during evaporation (neglecting the small increase in volume of the fluid 
from 0° C. to t^) is given by 

This quantity is often referred to as the External heat of vaporisation, whilst' 

is known as the Internal latent heat and is stored as molecular energy. The 
amount of this heat is independent of the way in which this state had been 
reached. 

Commencing with a liquid at 0° C., the Total heat [H^) which must be supplied 
to produce a dry saturated vapour is (h-{- L), an expression of great importance 

* A more exact value is given on p. 141. ' 

t James Watt weis greatly puzzled when ho blew steam into water, and steam was not 
immediately generated from the water. Shortly afterwards the phenomenon of latent heat 
was discovered. H. W. Dickinson, A Short History of the Steam Engine, Cambridge 
University Press. 

t In practice a dry saturated vapour would be difficult to obtain. 
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in Thermodynamica, and is built up from the terms shown below: 


Total heat of a vapour 


Work done by 
the feed pump 


Extornal work 
due to the 
expansion of 
the liquid 


Internal energy 
acquired during 
the heatmg of 
the liquid 


External work 
due to the 
formation of 
a vapour 



Internal energy 
due to a 
ohange of state 


Important. Callendar’s 1934 tables have been used in the text, so that the 
answers to various problems on steam may differ a little from those given by his 
1939 tables. 


Superheated vapour. 

The name implies a condition in which the heat content of the vapour is in 
excess of that required to produce a dry saturated vapour. 

A superheated vapour is produced from a saturated vapour by the continued 
;i,pj)lication of heat, provided there is a moderate amount of thermal insulation 
between the liquid and its vaiJour. If this insulation is not provided, the heat 
.supjilied will go to evaporate more liquid. For this reason superheating is usually 
carried out in a vessel separate from the boiler, and the greater the superheat the 
more nearly does the vapour obey the laws of perfect gases. 

In an unstable state a superheated vapour may be present in contact with its 
liquid; for example, in steam pipes the surface may be coated with condensed 
steam, but the core of the rapidly moving steam may be superheated. Because 
of good thermal insulation and high air temperature we have superheated steam 
present in great quantities in our atmosphere. At nightfall we see this steam as 
lt)g banks over water, whilst lower temperatures still produce a general fog, 
Mhich, incidentally, dries the remaining air. 

The heat that must be supplied to 1 lb. of dry saturated vapour to produce 
a superheated vapour at temperature is given by 




The difference is known as The degree of superheat, and 8 the average 

specific heat. 

In general 3 is a, function of pressure and temperature and may be obtained 
from steam tables by taking the ratio 


Difference in total heat of superheated and 

dry saturated steam at the same pressure 
Degree of superheat 


jj _ jj 

(See later Examples on Vapours.) 


W H E 


9 
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Dryness fraction or quality (x). 

The partial cooling of a dry saturated vapour will cause local condensation of 
the vaj)our on the dust particles which are suspended in the vapour, with the 
result that a contraction in volume occurs. Alternatively, wet steam may be pro¬ 
duced by violent ebullition, in which bubbles, as they burst at the surface of the 
liquid, discharge drops ol liquid into the vapour immediately above the liquid. 
In a steam boiler this is kno^vn as Priming. The ratio 


Volume of dry saturated vajjour in 1 lb. of the mixture of liquid and vapour 
Specific volume of the dry vajiour 

is defined as the dryness fraction, x. 

Sometimes it is more convenient to regard x as 

Weight of dry vapour present in the mixture 
Total weight of the mixture 

The two definitions may cause a little difficulty in the case of a steam boiler 
or CO 2 c}^finder, thus: Are we to reckon the dryness fi action on the whole contacts 
of the vessel, or merely on the vapour above the surface of the liquid? 

Since the vapour is sejiarated from the liquid by a meniscus, the dryness fraction 
evidently applies only to the suspended liquid. 

It will be obvious that the latent heat required to produce a vapour of dryness 
X is but xL, since only the fraction x lb. is evaporated. Hence the total heat of 
a wet vapour is Il^h + xL, 

whereas the total heat of a superheated vapour is given by 

H = h-h — 


External work when the vapour has a dryness x. 

From the definition of dryness fraction: 

The volume occupied by the dry vapour = xv^. 

The volume occupied by the liquid in suspension = (\~x)Vi. 

Total volume of mixture = xv^ -\-(\—x)vi = x[v^ — u,) + Vi. 

External work during evajioration 

= 7 - V,) + V,] -Vi] = j a-K - •yj- 

With many vapours v^, is frequently much greater than v,; so that the approxi¬ 
mate equations, ,7 , „ 

V olume 01 vapour = v^x, 

External work done = — J , 
mJ 

are sufficiently exact for practical applications. 
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The internal energy of the vapour is given by 

r.E. = — — — — 
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JXx. The pressure of steam in a condenser is 2-78 lb. per sq. in., and the dryness fraction 
IS 0-8G. How many heat units must be abstracted from the steam in order to condense 
one lb., (&) one cu. ft.? 

The latent heat at 2-78 Ib. per sq. in. is 562*3 c.H.u. 

Heat to be removed per lb. = 562-3 x 0*86 = 484 c.h.tj. 

Specific volume of steam at 0*86 dry = 0-8C x 126-6 = 108-8 cu. ft. 

Heat to be extracted per cu. ft. of steam 


484 

10^8 


4-44 c.H.u. 


Ex. A cu. ft. of steam at 50 lb. per sq. in. and dryness 0-8 is converted into dry saturated 
stiain at 167 lb. per sq. in.? By how much is the internal energy and total heat 
(hanged? 

Total heat H per lb. =h-\-xL. 

fp 

External work or pressure energy W=^^x{v^ — v^. 


H at 167 lb. per sq. in. dry 
External work = —^ 
Internal energy 


= 666-9 C.H.U. 
= 46-9 


6200 


^ at 50 lb. per sq. in. =138-9 

xL at 50 lb. per sq. in. = 0-8 x 514-7 =411-5 

H =550-4 

50 X 144 

External work = - x [0-8 x 8-52 + 0-2 x 0-017] = 35 

515-4 

Increase in internal energy per lb. of steam = 104-6 


Final total heat = 666-9 

Initial total heat = 550-4 


Increase in total heat per lb. of steam 


= 116-5 c.H.u, 


Specific volume of 1 lb. of steam at 50 lb. per sq. in. 0-8 dry 
= (0-8 X 8-52 + 0-2 X 0 017) = 6-818, 


Change in H per cu. ft. of steam = 
Change in i.e. per cu. ft. of steam = 


116-5 

6-818 

104-6 

6-818 


17-08 o.H.n, 
15 - 36 . 
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Ex. A certain substance at a pressure of 1 10 lb. per sq. in. absolute had a latent heat of 
290 c.H.u. To 1 lb. of this substance, which was on the point of boiling at 110 lb. per sq^ 
in., was transferred heat to the extent of 166 c.H.u., and the gain in internal energy was 
160 c.H.u. Find 

[a) The quality of the mixture. 

(&) The internal heat of vaporisation. 

(c) The specific volume. 

166 c.H.u. 

150 

16 c.H.u. 


Quality = ^ = 57-2%. 

Heat supplied = 

Gain in internal energy = 

■Cl j. 1 1 144 X110 ^ 

External work = —TlTiTr" ^ 0-572 x v, = 


V, = 2-47 cu. ft. 

Latent heat at 110 lb. per sq. in. 
16 

External work = 

Internal latent heat 


= 290 
= 28 

= 2 ^ 


Ex. Internal energy of steam. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

The internal energy of 1 lb. of wet steam at 140 lb. per sq. in. is 567-3 c.H.u. Find its 
dryness fraction and the volume it occupies. 

If this steam expands hyperbolically to 45 lb. per sq. in., find its final dryness fraction, 
and the heat supplied durmg expansion. 

Internal energy = {h-\-xL) — ^ + (1 —r) 

140 X 144 

180-5 + a: X 484-6-i 4 q^- x 3-221 + (1 - a;) 0 017] = 567-3. 

/. a; = 0 882. 

The volume occupied by the wet steam 

= 0-882 X 3-221 +(1-0-882) X 0-017 =2-85 cu. ft. 

For hyperboUc expansion = p 2 '^ 2 ' 

140 

2-86 = 8-9 cu. ft. 

45 

v„ at 45 lb. per sq. in. = 0-01618 cu. ft. 

Vg at 45 lb. per sq. in. = 9-4 cu. ft. 

»x 9-4 +(1-a;) 0-016 = 8-9. 

Final dryness x = 0-9465. 
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h at 45 lb. per sq. in. 

xL at 45 lb. per sq. in. = 0-9465 x 517-2 

H 

45 X 111 

Pressure energy = , x 8-9 

1400 


Final internal energy 
Initial internal energy is given as 


Work done = 


Gain of internal energy 
140x144x2-85, 140 

- UQO -45 


Heat added during expansion 


= 135-2 
= 489-2 

= 624-4 

= 41-1 

= 583-3 
= 567-3 


= 16-0 C.H.U. 
= 46-8 

= 6 ^ 


Experimental determination of dryness fraction by bucket calorimeter.* 

If the steam is fairly wet, its dryness may be estimated very easily by blowing 
a (jiiantity of it into cold water contained in a vessel of known water equivalent. 

Let W be initial weight of cold water plus the water equivalent of the vessel, 
w be the increase in W duo to condensation of the steam, 
be the initial temperature of the water, 

/g be the final temperature after condensing the steam. 

Then from the conservation of energy: 

Total heat before mixing = Total heat after mixing. 

/. Wfi-{-(h-\-xL)w = (W-\-w)t 2 , 


Ex. Steam at 90 lb. per sq. in. gauge was blown into a tank containing water at 15“ C. 
The combined mass of water and water equivalent was 150 lb. When the mass had 
increased by 5 lb. the temperature was 35” C. Estimate the dryness fracture of the steam. 
At 90 lb. per sq. in. ^ = 107-9, L = 494-2, whence 

* = 5 X 494^ -15) - 5(167-9 - 36)]. 

a; = 0-945. 

By separating calorimeter. 

An alternative method is to separate the water from the steam mechanically 
by causing the mixture to turn through an obtuse angle, the inertia of the 
droplets carrying them forward into a collecting chamber. The weight of the 
apparently dry steam separated may be estimated by condensing the steam as 
in a bucket calorimeter, or by discharging the steam through a calibrated orifice. 

* The method gives but an approximate value of x because of calorimetric errors due 
to heat loss, evaporation and thermometric difficulties. 
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If W ia the weight of the apparently dry steam discharged from the calorimeter, 
and w ia the weight of water separated (during the same interval of time), by 
definition, the dryness fraction is 

W 

^ ~ W + w' 


Fig. 61 shows a separating calorimeter arranged for calibration of the steam 
orifice. 



Throttling calorimeter.* 

It is obvious that mechanical separation of suspended water from wet steam 
can never be perfect, and therefore x given by (1) will be greater than the true 
dryness, which may be obtained by using a throttling calorimeter (Fig. 52) in 
series with the separating calorimeter. 

As the name implies, the steam is throttled, i.e. it is passed through a con¬ 
striction that causes a drop in pressure, without doing external work. 

On this condition the total heat before throttling must equal the total heat 

* Suggested by Joule and Thomson but developed by Peabody. One defect of the 
separating calorimeter is that the volume of water collected is regarded as a mass. This is 
not strictly correct since specific volume varies with temppraturp. 
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ri^fier throttling, except for the slight gain in kinetic energy of the steam and 
1 ulifitioii- If the steam is fairly diy initially, the pressure drop will release 
\idhcient heat to superheat the low pressure steam. Under these conditions 

^licre is the temperature of the superheated steam having a saturation tem- 
])tn-turB iff at which the total heat is 

Usually throttling calorimeters are arranged to discharge at low pressure direct 
to tlie atmosphere, so that will not be much greater than 100° C. and therefore 
= 0-43, whence 


Xo — 




If Wj is the weight of water in IT lb. of steam discharged from the separating 
ciluiinieter, then, by definition of the dryness fraction, 

W — Wi 


Xq — 


W 


whence = TF(1 — ^r^). 


But the separating calorimeter has already removed wWy. of water. 
Total weight of water in (TF + iz;) lb. of wet steam is 
whence by definition of x, p. 130, the true dryness 


X = 


W — w^ 
W -\-w 


W -^w 

X = x^x^. 




Ex. With a throttling and separating calorimeter, arranged in series, the following 
observations were made: 

Water separated = 4-5 lb. 

Steam discharged from the throttling calorimeter = 45 5 lb. at 140° C. 

Initial pressure = 165 Ih. per sq, m. absolute. 

Final pressure = 4 in. of mercury. 

Barometer = 30 in. 

Estimate the dryness fraction of the steam entering the separating calorimeter. 

The dryness fraction x = x^. 

E__ m 

IF + m;” 45 5 + 4-5 ' 


X. = 


// + 0-48(f,„-y-^ 


= 040-7 
= 17-5 


H at 34 in. Hg 
0-48(140-103-6) 

658-2 

h at 165 lb. per sq. in. = 188-1 

~ =0-984 

L at 165 lb. per sq. in. = 478-7 

X = 0-911x0-984 = 0 896 
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Ex. Dropping the pressure of steam by spraying water into it. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

In an industria.! steam plant steam is generated at 160 lb. per sq. in. dry saturated . 
and supplied direct to power units. Wet steam at 100 lb. per sq. in. is required for process 
work, and for this purpose some of the boiler steam is cooled in a closed vessel of 
300 cu. ft. volume by spraying water at 1000 lb. per sq. in. and 20° C. into the vessel. 
Assuming no external losses, find the weight of water to be injected, and the final 
dryness of the steam in the vessel. 

At 150 lb. per sq. in. the specific volume is 3*041 cu. ft. per lb. and the total heat is 
666*5 c.H.TJ. per lb. 

At 100 lb. per sq. in. the specific volume is 4*451, h = 165*7, L = 496*1 and the specific 
volume of water = 0*01671 cu. ft. per lb. 

Let w lb. of water be injected into the steam, and let x be the final dryness of the 
steam at 100 lb. per sq. in. 

From an energy balance 

Internal energy of steam at 150 lb. per sq. in. 

+ Internal energy of water + work done in forcing the water into the vessel 
= Internal energy of the mixture. 


Initial energy = 


300 

3*041 


666-5- 


150x144x3-041 
1400 


J+w 20 + 


1000 X1441 

62^ X 140 oJ ■ 


( 1 ) 


Final internal energy 
300 


= [l65-7+496-1*- 


100 X 144 X 4*451a; 
1400“ 




Equating these quantities, 

61040 + 21*652t^ = (98-7+w;) (165*7+450*3a;). 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


To evaluate w and x a second equation may be formed from the consideration that 


the final volume is 300 cu. ft. 

300 = [4-451* + (l-*) 0-01671] .(4) 

By (3), (98-7 + 147) [144 05 + 450-3*1 = 58920. .(5) 

By (4), (98-7+ w) [4-4343*+0-0167] = 300. .(6) 

Whence, by taking the ratio (5)/(6), x = 0-335, and substituting this value in (5) 
or (6) gives w= 101-3 lb. (B.Sc. 1936.) 


Ex. A closed vessel of 10 cu. ft. capacity contains a mixture of water and steam 
weighing 4 lb. at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. Find how much heat must be supplied 
to the contents of the vessel to make the steam 0-9 dry, and determine also the pressure 
of the steam in this condition. The volume of the water may be neglected. 

Since the vessel is closed, and the question impfies that initial conditions are stable, 
it would appear that the steam above the meniscus is dry and saturated at 100 lb. per 
sq. in. The specific volume at this condition is 4-429 cu. ft. per lb., hence the weight of 
steam present 


and the weight of the water = 1*747 lb. 

On supplying heat to the contents of the vessel evaporation will take place at constant 
volume, and may be so vigorous that the meniscus disappears entirely. On this assump- 

• Since energy can neither be created nor destroyed the total energy before throttling 
must equal the internal energy after throttling. 
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tion the weight of dry saturated steam present = 4 x 0-9 = 3-6 lb. and, neglecting the 
volume occupied by the suspended water, the specific volume of the steam 

= ^ = 2-777 cu. ft. per lb. 

0-0 

By reference to steam tables, the corresponding pressure = 165 lb. per sq. in. 

Total heat at 165 lb. per sq. in. = 666-B 

165x144x2-777 

Pressure energy =- 

Internal energy of steam per lb. 

Sensible heat of suspended water per lb. 

Total i.B. of contents finally relative to 0° C. 

= [3-6 X 619-8 + 0*4 X 188-1] 


= 619*8 
= 1881 


= 2305*3 o.H.u, 


Total heat at 100 lb. per sq. in. 

100 X 144 X 4 429 
Pressure energy =-- 


= 661-5 
= 45 5 


= 616*0 


Internal energy 
Sensible heat m water per lb. at 100 lb. per sq. in. = 165-8 
Total I.E. of contents of vessel imtially 

= [2*253 X 616 +1-747 x 165-8] = 1677-0 

Hence heat added = 628-3 c.H.U, 

Ex. Cooling of steam In a closed vessel. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

A closed vessel contains 1 lb. of steam at a pressure of 90 lb. per sq. in. and dryness 
fraction 0*9. The vessel is cooled until the dryness fraction falls to 0-6. Neglecting the 
vuliime of the water, find (a) the final pressure, (&) the quantity of heat extracted. 

If we imagine that water, at 0° C., is introduced into the vessel, the heat required 
\\ill be equal to the internal energy of the steam, thus: 

h at 90 lb. per sq. in. = 161-4 

a;L = 0-9 X 498-9 = 448-6 

Total heat =610 0 

90 X 144 

External work = 0-9 X 4-89 x _ = 40-7 

1400 


Internal energy 

= 569-3 

Hmce the volume is constant, 0-6Vj, = 0-9 x 4-89. 

. = 7-33. 

Final pressure when = 7-33 (by reference to steam tables) = 59 

h at 59 lb. per sq. in. 

= 144-9 

xL = 0-6 X 610-5 

= 306-3 

Total heat 

= 451-2 

„ , , , . . 59 X 144 

External work = 4-4 x — 

1400 

= 26-7 


424-5 

Heat extracted = (569-3 “424-5) = 144*8 c.H.u. 
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Glapeyron’s equation for the specific volume of a dry saturated vapour. 

The direct experimental determination of specific volume is exceedingly^ 
difficult, and Clapeyron ingeniously surmounted these difficulties by making use 
of the Carnot efficiency m an indirect determination, thus 

For an elementary temperature range dT the Carnot efficiency becomes 


7 } = 


dT 
T ’ 


( 1 ) 


and the work done on this cycle, when the working fluid is a vapour, is shown 



Now since the fluid already contains sensible heat, the heat supplied to produce 
a dry saturated vapour and do this work, per lb of fluid, is the latent heat L at 
pressure p, and from the definition of efficiency we have 



K 



from which 




JL dT 

dp' 


(3) 


The relation between pressure p and temperature T is very easily obtained 
experimentally—from which the slope of the Tp curve can be evaluated, and 
hence the specific volume. 
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Since nothing is specified as to the working fluid in a Carnot cycle, the previous 
^ ju it ion could be applied to solidification and liquefaction. 

is positive, dTfdp will be positive, and therefore the melting point 
jHjL.itsCS with pressure. On the other hand, a contraction in volume indicates 
Ml it ilTjdp IS negative, i.e. an increase in pressure lowers the melting point—as 
iij tla case of ice, which may be cut by a loaded wire. 


f \ Sliow how records of pressure and temperature arc sufficient for estimating the 
t ilif \olumB of steam, and give the results of a test using a Mai cet boiler. 






l’>\ making a teat in which the temperature is increased by equal increments, and the 
111 ^pending pressure is observed, it is possible, by the use of finite differences, to 
111 initi a fairly precise value of dTjdp, without recouisc to obtaining the law connecting 
I irl /’, thus 

15V Newton’s method of interpolation the relation between pressure and tein- 
latuie IS given by 




( 1 ) 


^Ml[lc po is the first tabulated pressuie (Table 1) and T' the number of steps in 
11 mpci atiire. 


Table 1.* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Absolute 





Tpmp "F 

pressure 

dp 

d*p 

d=»p 


i 

p lb per sq in. 





230 

20 2 

4 5 dpo 




240 

24 7 p, 

5 0 dpi 

0 5 JV. 

0 d^pj 


250 

29 7 Pj, 


0 5 d“pj 




-_ __ 

_ 5 5 dpj 


0 5 d=>pj 


260 

35 2 p. 

^ _ 

^_1 0 d*p, 


1 270 

41 7 p, 

6 5 dpj 

1 5 d^p^ 

_ _ ^ 5 




8 0 dp4 

0 5 d3p3 


2B0 

49 7 Ps 

10 0 dps 

2 0 d*p. 

0 5 


290 

59 7 p, 


1 5 d^p. 



300 

11 5 dp, 

0 5 d=>pj 


71 2 p, 

2 0 d*p. 

1 310 

13 5 dp. 

0 5 d^p, 


84 7 p. 

16 0 dps 

2 5 d*p7 



1 

[ 320 

100 7 p, 






* James Watt,using a Papin’s digester, found that when heats proceed in arithmetic 
I’r jrission, pressures proceed in geometric progression. Papin in 1680 made his digester 
the softemng of bones by pressure cooking. 
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Sinoe the real Beries starts at 240° F., the number of 10° steps in temperature is given by 




ApQ is the first dififerenoe in pressures = Pi —p^, 

is the second difference in pressures = Ap^ — Ap^^ 

A^p^ is the third difference in pressures = A^p^—A^p^. 

In general, if we commence with any pressure instead of p^, and we require the 
change 6p in pressure corresponding to a change in temperature, then by equation (I), 


Pn ‘ 


A ^ 


io\Iq V 


21 




^/lO being the number of 10 degree steps in temperature corresponding to T in equation 
(1), whence 


. A 


... , g(S-)(r^-) 

21 31 




•( 2 ) 


Now since St must be a small quantity, if Sp/St is to approach, to any degree, the true 
value of the ratio dpidt, then StjKi may be ignored in comparison with 1, 2, 3, etc., 
so that equation (2) reduces to 


2-+—J. 
■■ St loL'^^” 2 3 J' 


.(3) 


Ex. on the application of equation (3). 

From the values given in Table on p. 139 calculate the specific volume of steam at 
250” F. 


dp 

¥ 


1 fs-s - — + —1X144 = 

102 ^ 3j °F. 


= 74-5 lb. per sq. ft./per °F. 

The value of L at 250° F. is 946 b.t.it., J = 778, v^, = 0-016. 


compared with the tabulated value of 13‘74 cu. ft. per lb. 


Tables of properties of steam.'* 

The late Professor Callendar, by forming equations connecting and T which 
were thermodynamically sound, was able to predict the properties of steam 
from a minimum amount of experimental data thus: 

* Callendar*a 1934 Tabl 0 S were used in the Bolution of many problems contained in the 
text, and, in the high pressure region, these differ from the 1939 edition. 
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Sensible heat. 

I Water is a much more complicated structure than was at first thought, since 
it consists of steam in solution, which is known as hydrol, and is represented by 

\o=H20; 


pure water (H20)2, known as dihydrol, and represented by 

>o=o<; 




.^ind trihydrol (H20)3, represented by 

-0=H., 


H. 

hich is ice. 

It must be evident therefore that the equation h = at^ will not apply accurately 
to such a complicated mixture, additional terms being required to deal with the 
ice and steam. Obviously the higher the temperature the less important the 
jii'Dseiice of ice molecules, so with a view to simplification the sensible heat h (in 
Callendar’a Tables) allows for but hydrol and dihydrol. 

For the purpose of investigating this more complicated structure, consider 
that we start with unit mass of pure water having a specific volume and 
supply heat according to the relation h = a%. 

Now imagine a thin layer of mass w sliced from this water, and converted 
into steam. Latent heat, to the extent wL^ will be supplied, so that a better value 
of h\Bh = stg + wL. 

To determine the value of w, let be the specific volume of dry saturated 
steam at temperature then the increase in volume due to evaporation of lb. 
,\vill be' m; X — and since the slice of water has been evaporated the whole 
volume is available to accommodate this increase. 



whence 


Ji = at -\- 




.( 1 ) • 


To satisfy the condition that the internal energy of the water is zero at 0° C. 
the constant 0-003 (which represents the value of — at 0° C.) must 

Ije subtracted from (1). So with this correction and a = 0-99666, we have 


h = 0-99666« + ( —) L - 0 003. 
V’.-'Ow) 

Strictly speaking h is the total heat of the water, i.e. 


( 2 ) 




+ I.E. 
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but the presBure energy at moderate pressures is so small that it can be ignored 
and therefore h may be regarded as the internal energy. 

By Clapeyron’s equation, p. 138, 

JLdT 
Vs T dp' 

■ ^ 10 -^ ^ 

v,-v^ JdT'’'^' 


7 ^ 


(3) 


p being the saturation pressure at temperature 7 in lb. per sq. ft. 

Equation (3) does not allow for the presence of ice molecules in the liquid, since 
the effect of these is only of importance in the vicinity of 0° C. 

By definition, p. 128, H — h = L. .(4) 

By (3) in (4), = 

L '^8 ^wA 


whence 


H — st _ L — St 

Vs 


(5) 


The characteristic equation for vapours. 

If the characteristics of a vapour approach in any way those of a perfect gas, 
it would appear that the equation 

pv = RT .(1) 

would at least be obeyed approximately. 

Now the first obvious defect of equation (1) is that when T = 0 or p = ao, 

V is zero. Obviously this cannot be, since the volume of any substance cannot 

be reduced below the volume occupied by the molecules when these are in contact. 

To correct this defect (which is most marked at high pressures) the volume of 

the molecules, or “co-volume” 6, is introduced into equation (1), which then 

becomes , 

p(v-b) = ET, .(2) 


where R is the limiting value of the ratio pvjT when b is negligible. 

Even equation (2) is not entirely satisfactory, because it takes no account of 
interm ole cular forces. Van der Waals regarded the effect of these forces as reducing 
the free pressure of the vapour, whilst Callendar considered their effect in reducing 


* With refrigerants the pressure energy is of importance so that at 0° C. whilst satis¬ 
fying the condition that i.E. is zero, h is still a small positive quantity representing the 
pressure energy of the liquid. 
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th0 ideal volume through pairing off of the molecules—a process known as 
Tp-aggregation. 

The relation between van der Waals’ equation and that of CaUendar may be 
fall own thus: 

Van der Waals gave {v — b) = BT. .(3) 

At a state removed from the critical h will be small compared with v\ so that 
'll) may be written . . 

^ pv^RT — -. 

V 

RT a RT a 

~BT’ . 

tJie ap])roximation pu = RT being sufficiently accurate here. 

Exi)criment shows that a is B,f{T) of the form which, on substitution 

_a,_ 

p iJ2W+i‘ 

a JR may bo taken as where is the value of aJRT^-^^ when 

T = = 373 1% 

and writing 1) = ^ = (It should be observed that Callendar’s tj is 
not the index of expansion.) Equation (4) reduces to 


RT ITJJ^ 


w liich compares well with Callcndar’s more exact equation 


^ R'T 


\\here p is in lb. per sq. in., T in ° C. absolute and v in cu. ft. 


V = 1-0706^-^0-4213-O-OieJ. 


A revised expression of Callcndar’s (1934) is 

RT C ^ 

"“op l-i'p*'*’*' 




b = -0-00212. 
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Expressions for the internal energy and total heat of dry saturated, 
superheated, and supersaturated steam. 


Considering first the change in internal energy of a perfect gas we have, per lb. 


of gas, the 


i.E. = C^{T^-Ti). 


But T = pvjRj and if we consider that the pressure remains constant. 


I.E. 




J(y-\) • 


For superheated steam, y = 


1-3. 


lO^j np 

I.E. = 3- J {Vi - Ui) = -J (1^2 - Vi). 

For superheated steam Callendar showed that the I.E. (reckoned above 0° C.) 
was given by 

i.^. = ^(v-b) + B, .( 1 ) 


where B = 464, which is very nearly the value of the I.E. at 0° C., since at this 
temperature the saturation pressure is but 0*083 lb. per sq. in., and therefore the 
first term in equation (1) is negligible. 

From the definition of total heat H, 


TJ 




{H — B)J nb 
+- 


n+V 

with the adiabatic index = ^ = ^ , 71 = 

10 71 3 

3 /1400\ 10,^ 


or 


V = 2-2436 


/if-464 


\ P 


)-0 


00212, 


( 2 ) 
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where H is the total heat in O.H.u. and v is the specific volume in cu. ft. per lb. at 
jj lb. per sq. in. Equation (2) is very important in the expansion of dry, super¬ 
heated, or supersaturated steam. 


Ex. Superheated steam. (I.M.E.) 

Estimate the amount of heat required to convert 10 lb. of water at 37*7° C. into steam 
at a pressure of 220 lb. per sq. in. absolute with 144-4” C. of superheat. 

Find the average value of the specific heat of the steam over this range and calculate 
the volume in cubic feet of 1 lb. of this superheated steam. 

From Table II, 

at 144-4° superheat = 750-2 C.H.u. 
at 37-7 = 37-7 

Heat supplied per lb. = 712-5 c.H.u. 


Heat per 10 lb. = 7125 c.n.u. 
Hg at 144-4° superheat = 750-2 

Hg at 220 lb. per sq. in. dry = 669-5 
Heat to superheat = 80-7 


Specific heat = 


80-7 

144-4 


= 0-558. 


Specific volume = (g 464) _ ^ 

P 


2-2436 (750-2-464) ^ ^ 

=-~ 2 q -^==^2-92 cu. ft. per lb. 


Ex. Internal energy and the compression of steam. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

Calculate the internal energy of 1 lb. of steam at 8-0 lb. per sq. in. pressure and 
dryness 0-94. If this steam is compressed to 150 lb. per sq. in. according to the law 
_ constant, find the work done during compression and the change in internal 
energy. 

h at 8-0 lb. per sq. in. = 83-75 c.H.tr. 

xL at 8-0 lb. per sq. in. = 0-94 x 548-8 = 516-0 

H = 599-75 

R ^ 144 

External work = ^ ^ 36-65 

Initial internal energy = 563-10 c.H.u. 


Work done during compression 
n-l 


Pin 

(n-l) 


n-l 



8 X 144 X 44-5 
“0^18x1400 




114-2 c.H.u. 


W II E 


ID 
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At 160 lb. per aq. in. the specific volume of dry saturated steam is 3-016 ou. ft. The 
specific volume of the compressed steam is 




and since this is greater than 3*016, the steam must be superheated. 
From Callendar’s equation, 

+0-002) 

2-2436 ^ 


160 

2-2436 


[3-7+ 0*002]+ 464 = 710-5 c.H.u. 


, 160 X144 _ _ 

External work = —— x 3-7 
1400 

Final internal energy 
Initial internal energy 
Change in internal energy 


= 57-2 


= 653-3 
= 663-1 
= 90-2 c.H.u. 


The pressure volume diagram for a vapour. 

No single equation is available which represents, to any degree of approxi¬ 
mation, the properties of a liquid and vapour; any attempt at obtaining one has 
resulted in intolerable complexity in spite of the continuous process of evapora¬ 
tion. 

The relation between pv and T, however, may be illustrated by the curve 
(Fig. 54), which is plotted from experimental data on the particular vapour, 
properties beyond the experimental range being predicted from experiments on 
a vapour of similar atomic structure, but which is more amenable to test. 

A typical system of isotherms is shown, and it wiU be seen that a jog occurs 
as each isotherm passes through a change of state in all cases except at and 
above B, 

The temperature and pressure corresponding to point B are said to have 
Critical values; since any increase in pressure above the critical removes the 
phenomena of evaporation and condensation, the change from the so-called 
liquid to the gaseous field takes place continuously and homogeneously across 
the critical isotherm. Paradoxical as it may seem, no separation of liquid and 
vapour occurs during a constant pressure compression FG\ yet subsequent iso¬ 
thermal expansion OH shows that a liquid has existed. 

The homogeneity of the substance above the critical pressure suggested a 
simple means of identifying the critical state by observing the temperature at 
which the meniscus disappears when the liquid is heated in a sealed tube. 
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EXAMPLES ON VAPOURS 

1. Latent heat of steam by condensation. (Junior Whitworth 1933 ) 

Wet steam is discharged from a cj^lmder at atmosphere pressure Before entering the 
condenser the water m the steam is trapped off The condenser measurements give 
lb of dry condensed steam per hr leaving the condenser at 79° C The coohng 
vv riter used was 4 85 cu ft per mm , and the inlet and outlet temperatures were 14° and 
C respectively. Calculate the value of the latent heat of steam at atmosphere 
jnessure. Atis, 539 O.H.U. 

2. Raising steam in a boiler. (Junior Whitworth 1930 ) 

A boiler weighing 1‘5 tons when empty has 6 tons of water pumped mto it. If the 
grate area is 15 sq ft and the coal of thermal value 8000 c H.U. per lb. is burnt at the 
r ite of 12 lb per sq ft of grate area per hr , calculate the length of time required to 
laise the temperature of the boiler and its contents from 15° C to the temperature 
n quired to deliver steam at 100 lb. per sq. m. absolute. Neglect the effect of the space 
'ibove the water level 

Take the average specific heat of the boiler material as O’ll and the boiler efficiency 
>0 % when raising steam 

If the actual boiler efficiency = 70 %, what amount of steam per hr. could be raised 
d this pressure, the temperature of the hot well being 45° C. and the rate of firmg the 

Ana, 2-88 hr.; 1640 lb. per hr. 
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3. Drying one cubic foot of steam. 

How many heat units are required to convert a cubic foot of steam at 50 lb. per sq. in. 
and dryness 0*8 into dry saturated steam at 160 lb. per sq. in.'? By bow much is the 
internal energy of the steam changed? Ana. 16-88 o.H.n.; 15*2 c.h.u. 

4. Heating coils and reducing valve. (B.Sc. Fart 1, 1937.) 

Dry saturated steam at a pressure of 150 lb. per sq. in. is passed through a coil which 
is immersed in water at saturation temperature in an outer vessel maintained at 
60 lb. per sq. in. The steam at 60 lb. per sq. in. resulting from the evaporation of the 
water has a dryness fraction of 0*95 and passes through a valve into a 4 in. diameter 
pipe in which the pressure immediately after the valve is 30 lb. per sq. in. Calculate 

(а) the amount of high-pressure steam necessary to generate 10 lb. of low-pressure steam 
per min. and (6) the velocity of this steam in the 4 in. pipe after the valve. Assume 
complete heat exchange between the pipe and the water, and no loss by radiation. 

Ana, (a) 9*281b.; 1513f.p.m. 

5> Calculate the total energy, reckoned from 0” C., of 1 lb. of steam at 115 lb. per sq. in. 
when the dryness fraction of the steam is 1-0, 0-7 and 0-3. 

Find the volume of 1 lb. of steam in each case, and calculate the amount of external 
work done, and also the gain in internal energy during evaporation. 

Ana. 663*4, 515-9, 319*1 c.h.u.; 3*9, 2*737, 1-183 cu. ft.; 445*8, 312*06, 133*74 c.ii.u. 

6. Mixing of steam. (Junior Whitworth.) 

Two boilers supply steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. absolute to a pipe. The 
first boiler is fed with water at 15° C. and delivers 2400 lb. of steam per hr. at a dryness 
of 0*9. The other is fed from a hot well at 65° C. and delivers 2000 lb. of steam per hr. 
at a dryness of 0*8. Compare the relative amounts of heat made use of by the two 
boilers. What is the dryness fraction of the steam in the pipe? 

Ans. 142,800, 991,640 c.h.u. per hr.; x = 0-854. 

7. Ammonia cylinder. 

An ammonia cylinder of 10 cu. ft. capacity contains 7-5 cu. ft. of liquid at 50° F. 
The cylinder is placed carelessly alongside some heating pipes, and in the course of a 
day its temperature rises to 125° F. From the data given calculate (a) initial quality, 

(б) the resultant increase in pressure and (c) heat absorbed by the ammonia. 


Temp. 

Volume 

Heat content b.t.u. 

Absolute 
pressure 
lb. per sq. in. 

°F. 

Liquid 

\ apour 

Liquid 

Vapour 

50 

0-02564 

3-294 

97-93 

62.1-2 

89-19 

125 

0 0286 

0 973 

185-1 

634 

307-8 


Ans. (a) 0*26 %; (6) 218*6 lb. per sq. in.; (c) 25,917 b.t.u. 

8. Dryness fraction produced by expansion of steam. (Junior Whitworth 1928.) 

One pound of feed water at 35° C. is heated in a boiler under 100 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 
and calculation shows that it receives 435 c.ii.u. What is its dryness fraction? If this 
steam is then expanded to 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute without doing any work, what is 
then its dryness? 
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Using steam tables, find the dryness fraction when steam at 250 lb. per sq. in. and 
r,iU superheat expands adiabatically to 1 lb. per sq. in. 

Would the actual dryness be greater or less than this (a) in a reciprocating engine? 
(?;) in a steam turbine? 

Ans. 0-617, 0-684, 0-802. In a reciprocator slightly greater, in a turbine considerably 
irivilter, especially if small and inefficient. 

Expansion of steam. (Junior Whitworth 1933.) 

One pound of steam is admitted into a cylinder at 100 lb. per sq. in., and when the 
\ olume behind the piston is 4-45 cu. ft. it is cut off. The steam then expands until the 
( ml of the stroke when the pressure is atmospheric 15 lb. per sq. in. The expansion line 
follows the lawpi;^ "’ = constant. Obtain 

(1) the volume at the end of the stroke, 

(2) the dryness at the end of expansion, 

(3) the total work done per stroke if the back pressure is atmospheric. 

Ans. (1) 26-3 cu. ft.; (2) Dry; (3) Work = —= 78-6 c.h.u. 

71 — X 

10. The bucket calorimeter. 

Wet steam at 102 lb. per sq. in. is blown into a well-lagged tank which has a water 
equivalent of 20 lb. and contains 180 lb. of water at 60° F. If this mass of water increases 
1 185 lb. at a temperature of 83° F., as the result of condensing the wet steam, find the 
[liyness fraction of the steam at 102 lb. per sq. in. Ans. 76-1 %. 

11. Dryness fraction calorimeters. (B. Sc. 1934.) 

You are required to measure the dryness of steam supplied by a water tube boiler. 
Describe with the aid of carefully drawn sketches the apparatus you would employ, 
and how you would carry out the test. 

State precisely the precautions to be observed, and discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of your method. 

12. Combined separating and throttling calorimeter. (B.iSc. Fart I, 1938.) 

Sketch and describe a combined separating and throttling calorimeter. If the main 
steam pressure is 120 lb. per sq. in. and 1-5 lb. of steam are condensed in the separator 
while 8-2 lb. pass through the calorimeter, calculate the dryness of the steam in the main 
steam pipe. 

The temperature and pressure on the low-pressure side of the c-alorimeter are 118° C. 
and 15 lb. per sq. in. Ans. 0-821. 

13. Minimum dryness fraction obtainable by throttling calorimeter. 

What is the minimum dryness fraction that may be determined by a throttling 
calorimeter if the pressure of the steam before throttling is 200 lb. per sq. in. absolute 
and after throttling 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute? Ans. 0-94. 

14. Throttling calorimeter. (B.Sc. Part II, 1940.) 

Describe with sketches a steam calorimeter suitable for determining the dryness of 
steam supplied to an engine, indicating clearly the essential features of the apparatus. 
A boiler supplies steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. and 30° C. superheat. The 
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coDdition of the steam at the engine to which it is supplied is determined by means of 
a throttling calorimeter. After expansion in the calorimeter the pressure is 15 lb. per 
sq. in., and the temperature is 112° C. Calculate from steam tables 

(а) the drjmess of the steam at the engine, 

(б) the heat lost from the steam pipe, per lb. of steam. Ans, 0-972; 30-5 c.h.u. 

15. Steam separator. 

In 1 hr. a steam separator removes 11-2 lb. ofwater in partially drying 212 lb. of steam. 
If the dryness fraction of the steam leaving the separator is 0 99, what is the dryness 
fraction of the steam entering? Ans. 0-94. 


16. Glapeyron’s equation. 


(B.Sc. 1929.) 


Derive the equation v^ — v^ = where and are the volumes of 1 lb. of dry 

saturated steam and 1 lb. of water respectively, J is Joule’s equivalent, L is the latent 
heat, T is the absolute temperature, and P is the pressure. What is its value from the 
practical point of view? 

Use it to find the volume of 1 lb. of dry saturated steam at 5-5,55, and 220 lb. per sq. in. 

Ans. 67, 7-7, 2-1 cu. ft. 

17. Glapeyron’s equation applied to the freezing of water. 

Show by Clapeyron’s equation that the freezing point is depressed by 0-0075° C. 
for each atmosphere increase in pressure given; specific volume of water at 0° C. is 
0-016 cu. ft. per lb., and that of ice 0-0174 cu. ft. per lb. Latent heat of ice is 80 c.H.tr. 
per Ib- 

IB. Internal energy and compression of steam. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

Calculate the internal energy of 10 cu. ft. of steam at 20 lb. per sq. in. and at 0-9 dry. 
How much work must be expended on this steam to compress it adiabatically until it 
is just dry and saturated? Ans. 305-5 o.n.u.; 36-18 C.H.TJ. 


19. Expansion of superheated steam. 


(I.M.E.) 


Steam enters an engine at a pressure of 180 lb. per sq. in. absolute with 67° C. super¬ 
heat and is exhausted at 2 lb. per sq. in. absolute and 0-94 dry. Estimate the drop in 
total heat and the volume per lb. of the steam at admission and exhaust conditions. 

Ans. 122 C.H.U. ; 3-05, 163 cu. ft. 

20. Hyperbolic expansion of steam. (B.Sc. Part I, 1940.) 

Find the total energy of 1 cubic foot of steam at 150 lb. per sq. in. and dryness 0-8. 
If this steam expands hyperbofically to 30 lb. per sq, in., find the chyness fraction 
at the end of expansion. Ans. 235-4 o.H.U. ; 0-878. 

21. Hyperbolic compression of steam. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

Two cubic feet of steam at a pressure of 40 lb. per sq. in., and having a dryness fraction 
of 0-96, are compressed hyperbofically to a pressure of 120 lb. per sq. in. Find the final 
dryness of the steam and the quantity of heat passing through the cylinder walls during 
compression. Ans. 0-897; Heat rejected, 12-33 O.H.u. 
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22. Production of steam at constant pressure and constant volume. 

(B.Sc. 1940.) 

A boiler contains water and steam at atmospheric pressure, all air having been ex- 
pr llod and the stop valve closed. Find the quantity of heat required to convert 1 lb. of 
^vatp^ from this condition into dry saturated steam at 100 lb. per sq. in., the stop 
valve being still closed. 

When the stop valve is open and the boiler is supplying dry saturated steam at 100 lb. 
pvi sq. in., how much additional heat is required per lb. of steam formed from feed water 
at 50“ C.? Am, 514-44 C.H.U.; 6101 c.h.u. 


23. Internal energy of a vapour. 

By making use of Clapeyron’s equation, show that the gain in internal energy which 
takes place during evaporation at constant pressure is given ^ 

24. Specific volume of ammonia. 

The relation between the absolute pressure in lb. per sq. in. and the absolute 
temperature F. of ammonia is given by 

login j) = 5-8739-50 log„ ^ 

Calculate the specific volume of dry saturated ammonia vapour at 80° F. given 
1 = 5034 B.T.XJ., and specific volume of liquid ammonia = 0-0268 cu. ft. per lb. 

Am. 1-95 cu. ft. 



CHAPTER Vn 


ENTROPY 

Entropy, 4>. 

Entropy is a quantity which frequently causes beginners difficulty; because there 
is no good analogy and nobody has yet defined it to everybody’s satisfaction. It 
may be regarded as a new variable introduced to facilitate the study of fluids 
when they are passed through a Reversible cycle. In mathematics, when 
differentiating a function of a function, we have no hesitation in introducing a 
new variable; so regard ^ in the same light, and many of the difficulties associated 
with entropy will vanish. 

The change of entropy is defined as the addition dQ of caloric heat, i.e. heat 
which may be measured by a calorimeter, expressed in c.h.tj. or B.T.r., supplied 
from an external source, divided by the absolute temperature T at which the heat 
was supplied, i.e. 

.( 1 ) 


The reason for introducing such a variable may seem obscure, but if it is 

T —T 

remembered that the efficiency of the Carnot cycle is given hy tj = and 

that for a temperature range of one degree, T-^ — T^= 1; then a supply of dQ units 
of heat, at a thermal potential of 1“, will in a perfect heat engine effect mechanical 
work to the extent 

dw = = Jd^ ft.-lb. .(2) 


Since the primary object of any efficient heat engine is to produce a maximum 
amount of mechaniral work for a given supply of heat, the importance of entropy, 
wliiuh represents the greatest amount of work obtainable per degree fall in 
temj)erature, will be at once apparent. 

Since entropy is measured per Unit mass, it would be more precise to speak of 
it as specific entropy. There would then be agreement with specific volume, 
specific heat, specific gravity, etc. 

To bring the zero of entropy into agreement with the zero of internal energy, 
and of the heat of vapours, and to avoid physical and analytical difficulties 
which would arise if the absolute zero were taken (see eq. 6, p. 153), the zero of 
entropy is taken as 0° C. For temperatures below 0° C. the entropy is negative, 
since sensible heat below 0° C. is also negative. 

Rankine introduced the idea of entropy in 1851, and called it the Thermo¬ 
dynamic function. In honour of Rankine the late Prof. Perry suggested that 
the unit of entropy should be known as the '‘Rank’*. Clausius later extended 
the conception of the Thermodynamic function and named it Entropy.• 

* According to King’s English Dictionary entropy is derived from the Greek “en”, in, 
and “trepein”, to turn. The heat which has been turned away from doing useful work, 
when divided by the absolute temperature, is the change in 
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General expression for the change in 0. 

In general the addition of heat dH to a fluid will cause its temperature to in- 
crciise by dT, and from the definition of specific heat s. 


dQ = sdT per lb. of fluid, .(3) 

where <5 is the specific heat appropriate to the method of heating. 



Entropv ^ 
Fig. 65. 


•Solving this differential equation, we have 

r^i P^^dT 71 

Js>^= . 

being considered independent of T’. 

Taking 7\ = 273° C. and varying produces the logarithmic curve shown in 
1 ig. 55. 

if the addition of heat takes place at constant temperature as in the case 
of evaporation or condensation, then, with a dryness fraction and latent 
lieat Ljj, j 


rt. \ rx 
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or the heat added at constant temperature, from an external source, is the product 
of the change in 0 and the absolute temperature at which the change occur«^< 
This is represented by the dotted rectangular area in Fig. 55. 


From equation (1) it should also be observed that, in general, the area 



beneath a Ttj) curve, represents the heat supplied during any physical change. 
If the process is taken through a reversible cycle, the area enclosed will—in 
common with the pv diagram—represent the work done. 

One important advantage, however, of the T0 diagram over the pv diagram 
is that it represents the whole process of heat extraction and rejection during the 
cycle; not just the work done. An adiabatic curve on the pv diagram is replaced 
by a straight line on the T<l> diagram, and the dryness fraction may be easily 
obtained. 


Entropy of a superheated vapour. 

Since the heat to raise one lb. of superheated vapour through dT degrees is 
given by iSdT (the numerical value of S depending on the process of heating), 
then, by definition, 

# = *5^. (7) 

Comparing this result with equation (4) we see that they are similar, and 
therefore the increase in 0 due to superheating to temperature is 

04-03 = ( 8 ) 

since T^ = T^. 

Hence the total entropy of a superheated vapour, reckoned from 0° C., is 

0=-log,-^- + ^ + ^log,^. . (9) 



Temperature entropy diagram for steam. 

To avoid having to constantly work out equation (9) for particular problems 
Belpaire in 1872 considered it best to plot it from steam tables, due allowance 
being made for the variation in specific heats with temperature. 

Taking 0° C. as the arbitrary datum, the Liquid line is plotted from the 
T 

equation <f) = slog^-—. Below 200° C. the Liquid line is concave on the left 

^ I O 

because of the reduction of specific heat of water with an increase in temperature. 
Above 200° C. the rapid increase in s reverses the concavity of the curve and 
ultimately turns it over at the Critical temperature. 

By selecting various temperatures, say 50°, 100°, 150°, etc., the corresponding 
latent heat L may be obtained by reference to steam tables, and the increment 
in 0 = L/T set off horizontally from the water or liquid line. 





CriticalTemp 374“C. 


Press. 315B Lb per 


59 . In. 


Liquid 


i>,=LlT 


Fig. 66 Tift diagrBjn. 

Plotting would be facilitated and greater accuracy result by extracting, for a 
pressure, values of 0^, 0^ = (0^ + 02 ,) and 0 = (0^ + 0^) from the steam 
t lilies and plotting these values direct &om the co-ordinate axes. 

l^onstant total heat lines. 

Lines of constant total heat H are of value in solving problems where a change 
pressure occurs without any external work being done, i.e. throttling operation. 
They may be plotted by selecting a certain total heat, say 700 o.h.tj., and by 
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reference to Callendar’s steam Table II to obtain the corresponding pressures and 
degrees of superheat that will give this heat. Knowing these pressures and BUpoS*- 
heats. Table III will give the corresponding value of 0. 

In the wet region the dryness fraction, for a given total heat H, must first be 

computed from the equation x = > whence 0 ^slogg-^ + ^. 

\ Li J 273 1 


Constant quality lines. 

Lines of constant quahty or dryness may be plotted by dividing the isotherms 
into ten equal parts and then joining the corresponding points on successive 
isotherms. This construction follows from the fact that the entropy of wet steam 
given by the previous equation is a hnear function of x. 


Variation of dryness fraction during expansion. 

It should be observed that when x = ^ the constant quality line is almost 
vertical, and therefore a change in temperature at constant entropy does not 
afi’ect the dryness. With x<i the steam becomes drier for a corresponding 
expansion, whilst for x> ^2 steam becomes wetter, for a fall in temperature. 

Lines of constant volume. 

Having located the constant dryness lines, lines of constant volume may be 
very easily plotted from the relation v = xv^, thus: 

By reference to steam tables, find the saturation temperature corresponding 
to specific volumes of 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. cu. ft., and plot these points at the intersection 
of appropriate isotherms with the saturation line. 

Taking now drynesses of etc. means that with dry saturated volumes of 

2, 3, 4, etc. the wet volumes become 

^x2 = l, |x3=l, Jx4=l. 

The intersection of the 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. cu. ft. isotherms with dryness curves of 
0-5, 0-33, 0-25, etc. therefore locate points on the constant volume 1 cu. ft. curve. 

Proceeding in this way, the 2, 3, 4, etc. cu. ft. constant volume lines may be 
constructed, and it should be observed that they converge towards the origin 
but never actually reach the liquid hne since steam is always present even at 
extremely low temperatures, whilst the dryness lines converge to the critical 
temperature. 

Temperature entropy diagrams as described previously, and plotted to a large 
scale, were obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Price 2d. 

Value of the Ttp chart and precautions in using it. 

The T0 diagram is of value for illustrating ideal cycles and for exhibiting the 
physical properties of any fluid. In using it, however, for the computation of heat 
quantities, it should be remembered that ordinates must be measured from 
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absolute zero of temperature, and not from 0° C. On commercial charts the 
^Jank space from 0° to — 273° is omitted to produce a diagram of more convenient 
size, and this omission occasionally causes confusion. Great care should be taken 
if an attempt is made to show an irreversible cycle on this diagram, since the 
area beneath the curve, defining the operation (which should be dotted for 
preference), has no real significance. It cannot express the heat involved in the 
process. To obtain the heat quantity involved the actual operation must be re¬ 
placed by reversible operations which will bring about the same change of state. 


Gallendari^ more accurate values for the entropy of water and steam. 
On p. 141 it was shown that Callendar’s equation for the total heat of water was 

h = 0-99666t+- ^"'^ r-0 003. 

To obtain the equivalent expression for entropy the first term may be inte¬ 
grated as on p. 153, giving „ 

0-99G661og,^;^. 

The second term is the entropy of vaporisation of the steam in solution, from 

V L 

equation (C), p. 153, this is given by - -^ quantity which has the value 

— Vyj) 1 

0-00001 when T = 273° C. absolute. 


- 0 »96a01„s,^- +j^jy-O ODOOI. 


■( 1 ) 


Entropy of vaporisation, 

This is defined as LjT, and is equal to the entropy of dry saturated steam 
minus the entropy of water at the temperature of vaporisation. 

By Clapeyron’s equation, p. 138, 

L (v,-vj 

T J df' 


j. j, A _ 

9l-9s 9w- rp J ^rp- 


•( 2 ) 


The last term of (2) is the work done per unit mass per degree fall in tern- 
perature. 


Entropy of dry saturated, superheated, and supersaturated steam. 

Allowing for the variation in specific heat of superheated steam, we have 

= .(3) 

The variation of a with T has been obtained for atmospheric pressure, so to 
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obtain the change in 0 for any other pressure the work must be done in two steps, 
thus: 

First raise the temperature from 100° C., i.e. to its final temperature 
at constant atmospheric pressure; then, whilst maintaining the temperature 
constant, compress the vapour iaothermally from to p^. This process is shown 
in Fig. 67. 



Callendar’s expression for the total heat of superheated steam is 
ZJ _ , m a{n+l )cp , , p 


( 1 ) 


where 


a = 


10 ^ /lO \ c 

» = z=5a^-+lj^ = 


2-2284C kc 
~~T “ 1' ’ 


144 

1400’ 


6 = - 0-00212 


lU 

( 37 3\3 

= 0-4772, B = 464. 


The change in 0 is given by = 

Heating at constant pressure. 


dH 


Treating the right-hand side as a product 


J' 


dv _ 

u^dx, u ■■ 


1 dv dH du _ 1 


V = H. 




( 2 ) 
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To evaluate (2), substitute from (1), giving 

r»’-H /T./j, a(n+\)cp abp B\ 

Jr. Jt. 

- '•■'■e-l-/'■ (4-^) • 

ToevdMto 

and remembering that ^ is constant, let Z = z:^, 

Aco/ri\" 

(n+1) ^2 ~ ~ ya ■ 

By (4) in (3), 
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.(3) 


.(4) 


J 


a(n+\)cp dZ X 




Hence 


{\ — Z^)T^ —{n-\-\)kcp 

> 


.( 6 ) 


By (1), (2) and (5), the total change in ^ is 
^ ^ _r tt(w+l )cp , abp , 

<p2 <I>1 [_■>□ r(l_22^2)+ y ■'■ 3 'Jr. 

+Soiog, ^ [log, (fr^) (r, “ t) 

= ^0 log. - o(n +1) - ri(l - z*pf)] 

. 

The change in 0 at constant temperature, Tg. 

Heat added = Work doneH- Change in I.E. 

dH = apdv + dE. 


j, dH 1 r dv dKl _ 
d0 = _=-[^aj,^ + ^Jxrf2,. 


( 7 ) 
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In the steam tables, H = apv + E. 

Differentiating with T constant. 


( 




dv BE 

. =av + ap— + — , 

op /t const. op dp 


Transposing av in (8), 


m 


l\ dv 3E 

.j-av.ap- + -. 

whence, by (7) and (9), ^ ~ 

r^, 1 rff. ^ rpj 

d<l> = - vdp. 

But Callendar’s expression for v is 

I' =-^^ + 6 - 

\_ap 1-z-p- J 

With T constant, the integral becomes 

aVRT 0. l+z|p “jJ’' 

Substituting for H from (1) before applying the limits 
p 5 _i 


a{n + 1) cp ^ abp 


= j^-i?log,p- 


a[n-\-l)cp a 


i^°e.(^^) + constant_ 


T(l-zV) 

- R log,^ - a(w + 1) [y:5^2 - F^Ik] 


( 8 ) 


-( 9 ) 


. 

By adding (6) and (10) we obtain the total change in as 


0 = -olog»|- Rlog,f-a{n+l) [jr^ 


OiPi 


.] 


zlpl) T^{l-zlpl)_ 
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p^, and are fixed, and the symbols with suffix 2 will, in general, appear 
without a suffix, whence 

.( 11 ) 

Ex. Obtain the entropy of steam at 100 lb. per sq. in. if the dryness fraction is 0-8; 

(a) from the steam tables, 

(&) from the entropy diagram, 

(c from the equation logg^^^ 

at 100 lb. per sq. in. (Table I) = 1-6079 
at 100 lb. per sq. in. (Table I) = 0-4749 
0X, =1-1330 

x(j}L = 0-8 X 1-113 = 0-9070 

at 1001b. per sq. in., 0-8 dry, = 1-3819 
Alternatively 0 = (1 —a;) ^w + x(l>^. 

From the T0 diagram 0, = 1-38. 

” Ys foB 273 437-5 

Ex. Calculate the entropy of water at 164-28° C. (i.e. 100 lb. per sq. in.), using the 
equation ^ 

0 

Compare this result with that obtained by the exact expression which allows for 
variation in spccihc heat and steam in solution. 


, , /273 + 164-28\ ^ 

0u, = log.( -273-) = 0-4709. 


Allowing for steam in solution, we have 


K - O-DSMIoB. J;'^,-y-0.00001 
- 0TOS8:.0 niW I 

“ ^ (4-43-0017B)437-5 

ss 0-469 + 0-00456 ===0-4736. 


WllR 


II 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Total heat of steam from Ttp chart. 

By means of a diagram, find the amount of heat which must be supplied to 60 lb. 
of water at 25° C. to convert it into steam at 165° C. and 0-9 dry. Ans. 29-250 c.H.u 

2. By means of Callendar’s revised tables plot, on the Stationery Office chart, the 
water, saturation and superheat lines. 

3. One pound of feed water at 50° C. is heated and becomes superheated steam at a 

temperature of 220° C. and at a pressure of 150 lb. per sq. in. Calculate the change of 
entropy, given that the mean specific heat of superheated steam over the superheat 
range is 0-4B. Ans. 1-44. 

(Senior Whitworth.) 

4. The T(l> diagram supplied to you has the water line plotted from the equation 

T 

= loSc ' 97 "^ ■ Discuss the validity of this equation, and in view of the more general use 

of high-pressure steam, in what way would this eurve show a modification if great 
accuracy is required? 

5. Calculate the changes of entropy of 11b. mercury for the following operations: 
(a) heating liquid from 400 to 907° E., (6) evaporation to dry saturated vapour at 
1001b. per sq. in. abs. and (c) sux^erheating at this i)ressure to 1000° E. Take data 
from the following table ; 


Prossuro abs. in 

Temperature 

Heat of liquid 

Latent Heat 

lb. per sq. in. 

°F. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

0-3D8 

400 

121 

129-4 

BO 

B75 

28-1 

125-5 

100 

907 

29-2 

125 3 


Mean s])ocific heat of superheated vapour 0-0247. 
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VARIOUS THERMODYNAMIC PROCESSES 
ON THE T<j> CHART 

1. Isothermal expansion (Constant pressure in the saturated region). 

During evaporation or condensation both pressure and temperature remain 
constant, so that on both the T0 and pv diagrams the operation is represented 
by a horizontal straight line as in Fig. 58. On the T0 diagram the heat supplied 
is represented by the hatched area, whilst the corresponding area on the pv 
diagram gives the work done. 





Fig. 58. Isothermal operation. 

If the expansion is extended into the superheated region the pressure must fall 
for an increase in 0 at constant temperature, the relation between pressure and 
Volume then approximating to pv = c, which holds rigidly for the isothermal 
expansion of a perfect gas or the constant total heat expansion of a vapour. 

Note onpv and diagrams. It should be observed that in a T0 diagram 
the temperature scale is uniform, whereas the pressure scale depends upon the 
temperature and is by no means uniform. It is therefore impossible to project 
pressures from the T0 diagram on to a pv diagram, if the area of this diagram is 
to represent work. 

This faulty projection is used in the text merely to compare the cycles when 
plotted to different co-ordinates. 
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2. Constant volume expansion. 

If the volume remains constant during a temperature and pressure change no • 
external work is done; so the pv diagram is a vertical line, and the has the 
shape shown in Fig. 59. In this diagram the hatched area refers to expansion in 
the saturated field, whilst that with the crossed diagonals refers to the super¬ 
heated region. It should be observed that for a given increase in 0 more heat 
is supplied, and a higher temperature reabsed, than in the case of a constant 
pressure change, because < c^, and therefore the constant volume curve is 
steeper than the constant pressure curve (see equations (4) and (7), p. 196). 



Ex. In an old type of pumping engine dry saturated steam was supphed at a constant 
pressure of 30 lb. per sq. in. absolute throughout the stroke. Condensation then took 
place at constant volume until the pressure fell to 5 lb. per sq. in., after which the return 
stroke of the piston maintained the pressure constant at 5 lb. per sq. in. until conden¬ 
sation was complete. Show these operations on the T(j> diagram, and obtain the work 
done, the heat supplied and the heat rejected per lb. of steam. 

Total heat at 30 lb. per sq. in. dry = 647-5 c.H.U. 

Sensible heat at 5 lb. per sq. in. = 72-3 

Heat supplied = 575-2 

144 

WorkdonB = (30-5) 13-72 = 35-3 

Heat rejected 


= 539-9 C.H.TT. 
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On the T(l> chart the work done is represented by the hatched area, and has a value 

6 X 1-88+ 6-62 - ^J =35-7 o.h.u. 



3. Constant total heat or throttling operation. 

In thTattling, the pressure is dropped without doing external work, the released 
energy beiiig frittered away ^ heat, so the process is irreversible, and as detaila^of 


the state duriiig expa^nsicux ^e jiot 
known tlie operation cannnt be repre¬ 
sent ed'T5iraT^ diagrajn. The best we 
can do is to indicate the initial and 
final states {a and c) on the chart by 
making use of the condition that the 
total heat before expansion is usually 
equal to the total heat after expansion; 
a dotted boundary then joins the two 
states. The curve is dotted because we 
can take no cognisance of the area abc 
subtended by the dotted line ac. 

From the expansions a6, be it will 
he appreciated that a throttling pro¬ 
cess is equivalent to a reversible 
adiabatic expansion ab followed by 



Fig. Gl. Throttling of a vapour. 
(Constant total boat operation.) 
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a constant pressure expansion, the kinetic energy developed during adiabatic ex¬ 
pansion being eventually dissipated as heat during the constant pressure process. 

In the superheated region the locus of the comer c' of the area Odeftc'/', which 
represents the total heat at c', is again the total heat curve that passes through a'. 

Throttling at a turbine governor. 

To maintain precise speed regulation the control valve of a turbine governor 
causes a pressure drop of 10 %. If the initial state of the steam is 500 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute at 100° C. superheat, find the final state, and the gain in entropy of the 
steam. 

As this problem is outside the province of the commercial T0 chart, we must 
solve it by another method. 

Using steam tables, 

Total heat at 500 lb. per sq. in., 100° C. superheat, is 739-2 c.h.tj. 

Allowing for a 10 % drop in pressure at constant total heat, the new pressure 
is 450 lb. per sq. in. and the superheat to give a total heat of 739-2 c.H.U. is, by 
interpolation in Table II, 

(l00° + ^x20'’) = 103-3'’ superheat. 

0a at 450 lb. per sq, in. and 103-3° superheat = 1-6020 
0J, at 500 lb. per sq. in. and 100° sujjerhBat = 1-590 

.'. Gain in entropy = 0-012 Ranks 


Reversible adiabatic operation (isentropic).’'' 

In an adiabatic operation no heat Q —as caloric heat—is transferred to the 
vapour from an external source, and therefore from the conservation of energy, 

dQ =p(ii; + rf(i.E.) = 0. .(1) 


Further, from the definition of entropy, d0 = 


Hence it follows from (1) that with dQ zero d0 must also be zero. A reversible 
adiabatic operation therefore takes place at constant entropy, and the work done 
is proportional to the area between the constant volume lines through the initial 
and final state points. 

* At the present time the definition of an adiabatic operation appears to be rather vague. 

The late Prof. Ewing regarded it in its exact sense as strictly reversible, mechanical energy 
being developed at the expense of internal energy. 

The tendency now is to regard this os a reversible adiabatic, whereas a throttling opera¬ 
tion is merely adiabatic. Frictional flow through a heat insulated nozzle is also adiabatic, 
but os it is irreversible it involves a change of entropy. The increase in 0 is the unavailable 
energy divided by the lowest temperature imposed by oxternal conditions. 

A reversible adiabatic is a quite unnecessary alternative to “isentropic 
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On the pv diagram the work is represented by the hatched area, the value of 
which may be computed from equation (1), thus: 

ri K. 

0= pdv-\-\ d(lE.). ... (2) 

J Vi 

These integrals were evaluated on p. 49 and gave 



0 

Fig 62. Adiabatic operatiDn. 


For the vapour cycle it is usually simpler to evaluate the work done during 
expansion from the consideration of the change in internal energy, rather than 
from the pv diagram; since, except in the case of a superheated vapour, the 
expansion mdex is variable. 

Work done during the adiabatic expansion of a wet vapour. 

From the definition of internal energy on p. 16, 
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In these two equations it is usual to find that the only unknown is , for the 
evaluation of which many methods are available, but all depend upon the con¬ 
dition that the entropy remains constant during an adiabatic operation. 


Method (1). Equating the initial entropy to the final, 

log. 5^ + ^ = log.^ + “. 


'273 


This is known as the adiabatic equation. 


■( 1 ) 


Method (2) . Using steam tables, where the only values of entropy tabulated 
are 0^ and we have 

= 4>w+<I>l- 


Hence 


Equating gives 

= 


Initial <j> = + 

Final x^. 

</>L, 


( 2 ) 


Method (3), Gibbs’ function G. If we knew the total heat ^fter expansion 
ajg could be evaluated from the equation 

/ig = h^-\-x^L^. 

Now Hg is represented by the dotted area in Eig. 62, and this is most easily 
obtained by subtracting from the rectangular area the area of the black 

triangle, which is denoted by in honour of Willard Clibbs, who investigated 
the ])roperties of this function in 1875. Modern steam tables tabulate the value 
of G for various pressures, so that the comj)utation is very simple, and sym¬ 
bolically is represented by 

It should be observed, when using this equation, that it is 0^^, not that is 
employed for the determination of This is a point where students frequently 
make mistakes. 


Method (4). The dryness fraction could be scaled directly from a or an 
chart (see pp. 155 and 183). 
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Method (5). The work done during adiabatic expansion is given by 


"y-1 


and 7 must be determined from the equation = 532(^2 

This method is most convenient for small pressure drops. 

(I.C.E. 1936.) 

Ex. By means of a Ttf) diagram, find the total heat of 1 lb. of steam at 225 lb. per sq. in. 
and 0-97 dry. 

Find the final state at 20 lb. per sq. in. if 

(а) the pressure drop is obtained by 
throttling, 

(б) the pressure drop is obtained by 
adiabatic expansion, 

(c) the pressure drop is obtained by 
constant volume expansion. 

From the Tip diagram shown in Fig. 63 
the total heat at 0-97 dry is 

5[7-56(12-10-7) + 5-97(6-83-|-l-07)] 

649-5 c.ii.u. 

By tables ===655 c.ii.u. 

(а) Final state after throttling. In 

this case the areas with diagonals must be 
equal, and on satisfying this condition it 
will be found that the steam at 20 lb. per 
sq. in. is superheated to 136° C. Degree 
of superheat = 25-2. ' Fig. 63. 

(б) Adiabatic condition = 0*84 dry. 

(c) Final state after constant volume condensation. The constant volume line 
through 225 lb. per sq. in. at 0-97 dry cuts the 20 lb. per sq. in. line at 01 dry. 

Ex. Adiabatic expansion and throttling of wet steam. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

Steam initially at a pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. and dryness fraction 0 95 expands 
adiabatically to 100 lb. per sq. in. and is then throttled until it is just dry. Find, using 
the steam tables, 

(а) the external work done, per lb. of steam, during the adiabatic expansion, 

(б) the increase in entropy, per lb. of steam, during the throttling process. 


h at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 197-5 

xL at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 0-95 x 471-2 = 447-5 
H = 645-0 

(p^ at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 1-5525 
at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 0-5447 
Pl = 1-0078 
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xi>L ■■ 

= 0-95x10078 

= 0-9680 


^u> 

= 0-5447 


K 

= 1-5027 

= 

437-5x1-5027 

= 658-0 

0. 


= 42-0 



= 616-0 

A.H.D. = 

: (645-616) 

= 29 C.H.TJ. 


Alternatively 


(ft of dry steam having H = 616 is 1-9392 
tj> initially = 1-5027 

Increase in (p due to throttling = 0-4365 
(j>g^ at 100 Ih. per sq. in. = 1-6079 
at 100 lb. per sq. in. = 0-4749 
(j)L^ at 100 lb. per sq. in. = 1*1330 
= 1-5027 

0^ at 100 lb. per sq. in. = 0-4749 
*2 02.2 = 1*0278 

1-0278 ^ 

105-8+ 495-7*2 = 616. 

144 

Initial pressure energy = — x 200 x 0-95 x 2-293. 
144 

Final pressure energy = yJqq ^ ^ 0-907 x 4-429. 


Difference in pressure energy 
144 


1400 ^ 


[« 


x200 0-95 X 2-293-0-907 X 


4-429n _ 


3-5 c.n.u. 


Work done on adiabatic expansion = 29 — 3-5 = 25-5 o.li.n. 

The reader should solve this example by other methods detailed on p. 168. 


Ex. Adiabatic compression of steam. (B.8c. 1934.) 

Deduce an expression for the entropy of superheated steam reckoned from water 
at 0° C., and calculate the entropy of 1 lb. of steam at 3 lb. per sq. in. and dryness 0-89. 

If this steam is compressed adiabatically to 120 lb. per sq. in., calculate its tem¬ 
perature and total energy. Take the specific heat of superheated steam as 0-53. 

T Li T 

For tho proof of 4>. = slog,^ + y+/Slog, seo p. 154. 
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For wet steam at 3 lb. per sq. in.: 


. 333*9 0-89 X 661-8 

p, - llog« 273 333 9 

0^ at 120 lb. per sq. in. from tables 

T 

(f) due to superheat = 0*53 g 

n 122 


1*7155 

1*5935 

0*1220 


T = 444 9e^ , T = 542° C. absolute. 


Total heat of dry saturated steam 

at 120 lb. per sq. in. = G63-5 

Heat to superheat = 0*53(542 — 444*9) = 51-5 

Total energy = 715-0 



This solution can be checked very readily 
by means of the T0 diagram shown in Fig. 56. 


Fig. 64. 


Ex. Hyperbolic and adiabatic expansion of steam. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

One cubic foot of steam at a pressure of 250 lb. per sq. in. and dryness 0-88 expands 
to 60 lb. per sq. in. Calculate the final dryness of the steam (a) if the expansion is hyper¬ 
bolic, and (&) if the expansion is adiabatic. 

If the latter is represented by the equation = constant, find the value of n which 
satisfies the initial and final conditions. 

The quantity of steam does not enter into the problem; but since entropy is employed 
in the solution we must consider unit mass. 

With hyperbolic expansion, pv — c. 

Specific volume at 250 lb. per sq. in. = 1-852 cu. ft. 

250 

Volume at end of hyperbolic expansion = 1-852 x 0-88 x= 6*8. 

Specific volume at 60 lb. per sq. in. = 7*16. 

Dryness fraction = = 0-948. 


Adiabatic expansion. 

Initial entropy: 

iffy, at 250 lb. per sq. in. = 0*569 

xipi^ at 250 lb. per sq. in. = 0*88 x 0*9652 = 0*850 
0. = 1*419 

0U, at 60 lb. per sq. in. = 0-427 

x(f>L at 60 lb. per sq. in. 

0x Gtt 60 lb. per sq. in. 


_ 0^2 
■ • * “ 1-2206 


0 81 . 


= 0-992 
= 1-2206 
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Final volume of the steam = 0-81 x 7-162 = 5'81, 


and since 


7>i^r =^^2^2. 


P2. 



log^^ 

log- 


71 = 112. 


log 


log 


250 

^ar 

1-63 


EXAMPLES ON ENTROPY OF VAPOURS 

1. Construction of constant volume and constant dryness lines. (I.M.E.) 

Explain the term entropy and show by means of sketches how the lines of constant 

volume and constant wetness can be drawn on a T0 chart for water and steam. 

Steam at 40 lb. per sq. in. and dryness 0*9 is expanded at constant volume down to 
15 lb. per sq. in. Determine the dryness of the steam at the end of the process. 

Ans. 0-36. 

2. Adiabatic and constant volume expansion. (B.Sc.) 

Steam at 130 lb. per sq. in. and 96 % dry expands adiabatically to 50 lb. per sq. in., 
after which it is condensed at constant volume until its pressure becomes 5 lb. })er sq. in. 
Determine the dryness of the steam in its final state. Ans. 0105. 

3. ThrottUng. (B.Sc. 1926.) 

Define the term “Total heat” of a fluid and prove that this quantity does not change 
during a throttling process. 

Steam after throttling has a pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute and a temperature 
of 150“ C. If the pressure of the steam before throttling was 200 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 
find its dryness fraction. 

What is the minimum dryness fraction which may be determined by means of 
a throttling calorimeter if the steam is throttled from 200 lb. per sq. in. absolute to 
15 lb. per sq. in. absolute? Ans. 0-9HS; 0-936. 

Hint. For a throttling calorimeter to operate it is imperative that the steam is super¬ 
heated after expansion; hence the initial total heat must exceed the total licat of dry 
saturated steam at the lower pressure. 

4. Mark with letter A the point on the entropy chart which shows 1 lb. of steam at 

150 lb. per sq. in. absolute superheated to 210° C. Find from the diagram the dryness 
of the steam after it expands adiabatically from .A to a pressure of 1 lb. per sq. in., and 
find the volume of steam in the final state. Ans. 6-79; 250 cu. ft. 

5. Read ofiT from the T0 diagram the entropy of 1 lb. of water and of saturated steam 

at 180° C. Find also the entropy of 1 lb. of wet steam at 150° C. when 70 % is steam and 
30 % water. If it expands adiabatically until the temperature is 140° C., what percen¬ 
tage is now water? Ans. 0-504; 1-57; 1-27; 31 %. 


6 . One pound of dry steam initially at 100 lb. per sq. in. absolute expands adiabatically. 
Calculate the dryness when the pressure has fallen to {a) 50 lb. per sq. in., 25 lb. per 
sq. in. Ans. (a) 0-955; (6) 0-922. 
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7. Steam at a pressure of 40 lb. per sq. in. has 50° C. of superheat. The steam expands 
*uibatically until it becomes just saturated. What will then be its pressure? 

If pv” = constant is true for this expansion, find the value of n. 

Ans. Final pressure = 190 lb. per sq. in.; 7i = 1-32. 

Note. Volume of 1 lb. of the superheated steam at 40 lb. per sq. in. and 
50° C. = 1196 cu. ft. Volume of 1 lb. of saturated steam at 19 lb. per sq. in. = 21 cu. ft. 

(Senior Whitworth.) 

8. One pound of steam has a dryness fraction of 0-75 and pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. 
It expands in a cylinder until it is just dry and the analysis of the expansion gives 
P' 1 } = constant. Plot the expansion line on a T<j> diagram and find the heat exchange 
with the cylinder walls during expansion. Find the amount of useful work this heat is 

csponsible for and also the thermal efficiency of the operation. 

Ans. 248-5 c.h.u. per lb.; 34 c.H.tr. per lb.; 13-7 %. 
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VAPOUR CYCLES 

(1) The Carnot cycle. 

The Carnot cycle described on p. 66, when applied to a wet vapour, consists 
of two constant pressure operations, and two adiabatics which are merely 
responsible for a change in thermal potential (see Fig. 65). 

The heat supplied at temperature is per lb. 

The heat rejected at temperature is per lb. 



The work done is represented by the hatched area and is equal to (7\ — T^) 


Thermal efficiency 7/ = 


T, ' 


as for a perfect gas. 

Although the cycle is thermodynamically simple, yet it is extremely difficult 
to realise in practice, because the isothermal compression must be stopped at d, 
so that subsequent adiabatic compression restores the fluid to its initial state a. 

If superheated steam were used the cycle would be still more difficult to realise, 
owing to the necessity of supplying the superheat at constant temperature instead 
of constant pressure, as is customary. In a practical cycle, limits of pressure and 






'1 ft ffu i V 1 7 j 
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volume are far more easily realised than limits of temperature^ so that at present 
^ ; ^practical engine operates on the Carnot cycle, although all modem cycles 

aspire to it, 

(2) The Rankine cycle. 

In steam plant the supply and rejection of heat is more easily performed at 
[•□nstant pressure than at constant temperature; and although engines have 
operated on this principle since the time of Watt, yet it was not until 1854 that 
an attempt was made by Rankine to calculate the maximum possible work that 
could be developed by an engine using dry saturated steam between the pressure 
limits of the boiler and the condenser. Two years later Clausius developed a more 
^'general expression for the maximum thermal efficiency of a steam engine by 
allowing for the steam being wet initially* 

Except for the adiabatic compression ad on the Carnot cycle (Fig. 65) the 
Rankine and Carnot cycles are identical. 

In the Rankine cycle we commence with liquid at the lower temperature and 
pressure, Tg, Pa (^^0 point a in Fig. 66). The pressure of the liquid is then raised 
to by adiabatic compression ah in the feed pump. The increase in temperature 
consequent on this compression may be of the order of a few degrees Centigrade, 
and is represented by ah on the T(j) chart (Fig. 66), the equivalent work being 
represented by {ahgh) on the pv diagram. 

From 6 to c the liquid receives sensible heat at constant pressure p^ to be 
followed by evaporation, which may be partial at d, or complete at dj, or frequently 
a sujjerlieat is imparted to raise the temperature at constant pressure to 7^ 
(which is located by point d^. From d, d^ or the vapour expands adiabaticaUy 
to e, Cj or Cg, the expansion curve on the pv diagram being discontinuous at / 
because of the change from the superheated to the wet state. 

The last operation is condensation at constant temperature and pressure 
(i.e. isothermal compression) until the fluid is returned to its original state at a. 

The hatched areas on both diagrams represent the work done on this closed 
cycle. 

Approximate expression for the work done on the Rankine cycle. 

Even at the present time the majority of vapour engines using steam still have 
^^the maximum pressure p^ far removed from the critical; so that the triangular 
strip abc, in the liquid field, is too small to merit consideration. 

Using this approximation the work done is equal to the total heat at d, d^ or d^ 
minus the total heat at e, or Cg. Since these heats must be measured at constant 
entropy the methods detailed on p. 168 for obtaining the dryness fraction after 
an adiabatic expansion may be employed for obtaining the work done on the 
Whole cycle, and are probably best illustrated by an example. 

Ex. Obtain the thermal efficiency of an engine operating on the Rankine cycle when 
^ receiving dry saturated steam at 200 lb. per sq. in. and expanding it to 4 lb. per sq. in. 
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Method (1). To obtain the final dryness fraction we have, by equation (I), p- 16S, 


r, Lr\ 


and substituting the appropriate values from steam tables in (1) gives 


_ 340-3 r 467-4 471-2n 
** “ 558^ L*°®'340-3'''467-4j 


0-81. 


Fi at 200 lb. dry = 608-6 

7^2 at 4 lb- = 67-1 

Heat supplied per lb. = 601-5 

Heat rejected = x^L^ = 0-81 x 558-3 = 452-0 
Work done = 149-5 


( 1 ) 


Method (2). 


Rankine efficiency = 


149-5 

60r-5 


= 24-85 %. 


<}>s at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 1-5525 


0^ at 4 lb. per sq. in. = 0-2197 
= 1-3328 

at 4 lb, per sq. in. = 1-8C00 
0^ at 4 lb. per sq. in. = 0-2197 
= 1*6403 


_ 1’3 328 _ Q ni 1 


The remainder of the calculation is as for method (1), 


Method (3), using Gibbs’ function. Of all the methods which involve the use 
of tables this is by far the simplest. 

at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 668-6 

^20,^ = 340-3 X 1-5525 = 529-0 

= 7-6 

measured at 0^ = (T20g^— = 521-4 

Work done on cycle = (Hi — const = 147-2 

Rankine efficiency = = 24-5 %. 


Method (4), using the pressure-volume diagram. Unless a chart is available 
from which the specific volumes, corresponding to the initial and final states, can be 
scaled directly, this is the least convenient of all the methods, but may have to be used 
for small heat drops. 
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The work done during the isothermal expansion 



= p^v^. 


Work done during adiabatic expansion = 



Pi'^x ■p2'^a 
n-l ' 


Negative work done on isothermal compression = 





Net work W = 



Bringing on to a common denominator, this becomes 


r / 1 

r n ^ L / VA ^ 


In the problem pj, pg known, and n can be determined from the dryness 

^fraction thus: 


=i^zK^2)"» = 




n = 


l0gPi/p2 


log 


200 


1-699 


•5051 


= 1-127. 


1 1 90-54 X 0-81 1-C 

[ 0 1271 

, / 4 \ri2T 

‘-(200) 


_ , - M27 200x144 

Work done = —v-r= x- 


0127 


W H E 


12 
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Method (5). By use of a MoUier, or Total beat chart (see p. 1S2), the heat drop, 
equivalent to the total work done on the whole cycle, may be scaled off gib a length. 

This is the simplest method of all, and is generally used in design work. 

Properties of a working fluid that will allow an engine operating on 
the Ranklne cycle to have an efficiency approaching that of the 
Carnot when working between the same limits of temperature. 

Referring to Fig. 68 it will be seen that the Rankine and Carnot cycles would be 
identical if the hatched area were zero. This implies that the fluid must have a 
small sensible heat or a very large latent 
heat, BO as to render the sensible heat negli¬ 
gible in comparison. 

The reduction in latent heat of a fluid— 
with an increase in temperature—means 
that the cycles depart farther and farther 
from each other as the temperature range 
is increased: for this reason large modern 
high-pressure plants operate on a modified 
Rankine cycle (see p. 477). 

In practice, the fluid which has the highest 
saturation temperature for the lowest pres¬ 
sure is the moat desirable: particularly if the 
critical temperature is very high as in the 
case of mercury, 2000° F. against 705° F. for 
water. At 705° F. the pressure of steam is 
3200 lb. per sq. in., whilst that of mercury 
vapour is only 20 lb. per sq. in. absolute. Fig. 6S. 

Organs of an engine that operates on the Rankine vapour cycle. 

Theoretically a cylinder with heating and cooling elements as shown in Fig. 17 
for the Carnot cycle would suffice, but in practice the heat interchanges with the 
metal of the cylinders and heaters, during evaporation and condensation, would 
cause such large thermal losses as to render the engine very inefficient. There 
would also be the difficulty of providing sufficient surface to produce such a rate 
of heat flow that the engine could run at a reasonable speed. 

These considerations led to the introduction of a separate boiler and condenser 
(see Figs. 69 and 70). 

The modified Rankine cycle. 

To utilise, on the Rankine cycle, the full expansion ratio permitted by nature* 
would involve, with steam, such a low terminal pressure that the cylinder of a 
reciprocating engine would become voluminous, and the work lost in friction 
BTOuld exceed the energy gained from the protracted expansion. 

* Nature provides the sink to which heat is rejected. 





Fig. 70. Organs of the Hankine vapour cycle. 
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To avoid this loss, therefore, and also to cheapen the engine, it is customary to 
stop the expansion at a pressure pg which is just greater than that to overcome 
friction, and to complete the expansion down to the terminal pressure by ex¬ 
panding at constant volume. To use Mr Willans’ words, we cut off the toe of the 
Rankine diagram, and are left with the area in red as the useful work. This area 
is easily obtained by scaling the dotted area from a chart and subtracting it 
from the Rankine work for temperature limits to T^. 


EXAMPLES ON VAPOUR CYCLES 

1. Find the efficiency of an engine operating on the Rankine cycle between 100 and 
16 lb. per sq. in. absolute when 

(а) the steam has a dryness fraction of 0-8; 

(б) the steam is dry and saturated; 

(c) the steam is superheated to 350° C. Ans. (a) 13-6%; (6) 13-9%; (c) 15-9%. 

2. Steam, having a dryness of 0-8 at 150 lb. per sq. in., expands adiabatically to 40 lb. 
per sq. in., after which it is condensed at constant volume to 5 lb. per sq. in. The cycle 
is then completed by isothermal compression of the steam into water which is sub¬ 
sequently evaporated at 150 lb. per sq. in. Show this cycle on the diagram, and obtain 
the work done per lb. of steam and the efficiency of the cycle. 

Ans. 74-9 c.ii.u.; 15 % . 
(Whitworth 1925.) 

3. A steam turbine of 70 % relative efficiency works between temperaluies of 150° 
and 60° C. Give the amount of useful work obtained from the turbine if the steam is 
just dry and saturated at the commencement of expansion. 

Which will be theoretically more efficient, to w ork 1 o a lower limit 50° C., or to super¬ 
heat from 150° to 250° C. before admission to the turbine? Give the work done in each 
case. 

Ans. Rankine efficiency, 19-9%; Useful work per lb. of steam, 116,500 ft.-lb. 
Working to lower temperature limit: Efficiency, 21-8 %; Work, 129,700 ft.-lb. Working 
with 100° C. superheat: Efficiency, 20-77 %; Work, 131,100 ft.-lb, 

(B.Sc. 1924.) 

4. Sketch the pv and T0 diagrams for the Rankine cycle. Determine the Rankine 
efficiency of an engine working between 100 and 5 lb. per sq. in. supplied with saturated 
steam. 

By what percentage is the efficiency increased by superheating 100° C.? 

What effect would superheating have on the efficiency ratio of an actual steam engine, 
and what are the reasons for this effect? 

Ans. 19-95%; 20-55%; Percentage increase, 3. 

(B.Sc. 1921.) 

5- A steam engine working between pressures of 100 lb. per sq. in. and 3 lb. per sq. in. 
uses 18 lb. of dry saturated steam per l.H.P. hour. Estimate its thermal efficiency. 
Determine also its efficiency using (a) the Carnot cycle, (&) the Rankine cycle. 

Ans. 13%; 23-7%; 21-9%. 
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(B.So. 1931.) 

, 6. Explain clearly with the aid of diagrams what you understand by the Rankine cycle. 

A turbine is supplied with steam at 180 lb. per sq. in. and 280° C. and exhausts into 
a condenser where the vacuum is 2lS-6 in. of mercury with a barometer reading 30-3 in. 
Assuming an efficiency ratio of 0 G5, find the steam consumption in lb. per B.ii.r. hour. 

Ans. 10-47 lb. 

(B.Sc. 1933.) 

7. Explain why the Rankine cycle, rather than the Carnot cycle, is used as the standard 
of reference of the performance of steam engines. 

In a steam engine plant, the steam supply is at 180 lb. per sq. in. and dry saturated. 
The condenser pressure is 3 lb. per sq. in. Calculate the Carnot and Rankine efficiencies 
of this engine. 

The efficiency ratio of this engine is 60 % and mechanical efficiency = 90 %. Select 
a suitable boiler efficiency, and estimate the probable overall efficiency from coal to 
brake. Ans. 27-8%; 25-3%; 8-9 Boiler efficiency, 65%. 

8. Steam is supplied to an engine at a pres.surc of 150 lb. per sq. in. absolute and the 
exhaust temperature is 50“ C. The engine uses 17 lb. of steam per i.h.p. hour. Draw the 
Tij) diagram for the Rankine cycle; and determine the absolute, and the relative, thermal 
efficiency of the engine. (Feed temperature = 50° C.) 

Ans. Absolute efficiency, 26-35 Relative efficiency, 52 %. 

(B.Sc. 1937.) 

9. Describe, with the aid of sketches, the Rankine cycle, and explain why this is 
adopted for steam in preference to the Carnot cycle. 

The steam supplied to a turbine is at a pres.sure of 200 lb. per sq. in., superheated to 
260° C., and the pressure in the condenser is 0*85 lb. per sq. in. If the steam consumption 
is 11 lb. per B.ii.p. hour, express the efficiency as a percentage of the Rankine cycle 
efficiency. Ans. 63%. 

(B.Sc. 1936.) 

10. One pound of steam at 250 lb. per sq. in. and 0-95 dry expands adiabatically to 

2 lb. per sq. in. Using the steam tables, determine the work done per 1 lb. of steam 
[)n the Rankine cycle between the above limits, and also the work done during adiabatic 
expansion. Ans. 168-2 u.n.u.; 149-8 c.h.tj. 

(Junior Whitworth 1936.) 

11. It is desired to investigate the possibility of using a fluid other than water as the 
w^orking substance in a heat engine plant. State the properties necessary in such a fluid 
and the tests which you would apply to a sample submitted. 

What fluid other than water has been used on a eommerrial scale in a power plant? 
What property would you look for in a fluid for use in a heat engine plant which com¬ 
prises a turbine, which you would not consider to be necessary in a plant which com¬ 
prises reciprocating engines? 

Ans. High latent heat, high saturation temperature, but medium pressure. Good 
conductivity; chemical and physical stability, and the fluid should not attack ordinary 
engineering materials. Mercury. The specific volume should not be abnormally small 
at the high-pressure end of the turbine nor unduly large at the low-pressure end, and 
expansion should not cause the vapour to become unduly wet. 
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The total heat entropy or Mollier diagram. 

All steam engines, whether reciprocators or turbines, operate on a Rankine 
cycle, which is slightly modified, because the expansion cannot be precisely 
adiabatic, and may be incomplete. For provisional design, however, we can 
consider the Rankine cycle is followed, and since the work done on this cycle is 
the difference between the final and initial total heats, subject to the condition 
that these heats are measured at constant entropy, it would appear that a 
chart which co-ordinates total heat and entropy would be very valuable for 
giving a rapid solution to problems connected with steam engines or refrigerators. 

It was in 1904 that Dr Mollier conceived the idea of plotting total heat against 
entropy, and his diagram is used more widely than any other entropy diagram, 
since the work done on vapour cycles can be scaled from this diagram directly 
as a length; whereas on the T(j> diagram it is represented by an area. 

Plotting the Hif> diagram. 

From steam tables V)oth the total heat and entropy of water and steam, for 
any particular ])rcssure, can be obtained, and on plotting these heats against 0 
two points 1 and 2, Fig. 72, result, which define the ends of a constant pressure 
line in the wet region. 

Now since the total heat of wet steam is given by JBT = — G, and for any 

particular pressure T and G are constants, then a linear relation exists between 
H and 0^ over the wet region; hence the join of 1, 2 defines a constant pressure 
line, the ends of which lie on the boundary between the liquid, superheat, and wet 
regions. 

Now since the vertical intercept of the line 1, 2 represents the latent heat L, 
then subdivision of 1, 2 into ten equal parts will give dryness fractions of 0-1, 
0-2, ..., 0-9, and by dividing all constant pressure lines in these proportions and 
joining the corresponding points, a system of constant dryness lines will result. 

In the superheat region the constant dryness lines are replaced by isotherms, 
which become almost straight, for high degrees of superheat, whilst the constant 
pressure lines in this region are always curved. 

Fig. 72 shows the complete H(l> diagram for water and steam. 

With a view to employing a large scale on a chart of moderate dimensions, 
published charts deal only with the total heat and entropy of steam for the 
pressures commonly met in practice. 

The Rankine cycle on the Htp chart. 

Neglecting the work done by the feed pump the closed figure a\2bc, shown in 
yellow in Fig. 72, represents the complete Rankine cycle where the steam is 
superheated to 400° C. and the feed is at about 50° C. The line a 1 represents the 
supply of sensible heat, 1, 2 that of latent heat, and 26 that of superheat. From 6 
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the steam expands adiabatically to c, and since be represents, to scale, the 
difference in total heats, i.e. the adiabatic heat drop (A.ir.n.), when measured at 
the same value of 0, then be must also represent the work done on the whole 
cycle, not merely that due to adiabatic expansion (see p. 167). 

The efficiency of the cycle is p^iven by bcibd, and since the only important 
quantities that are connected with this cycle-are heat drop and efficiency, then 
the yellow area has no significance, and therefore the H(/) chart need not be large 
enough to include it. The sensible heat being obtained from steam tables. 


Throttling operation on an Htp chart. 

During throttling the total heat remains constant; so this operation is repre¬ 
sented on thB^0 diagram by a horizontal 
straight line (see Fig. 73). 

Polytropic expansion. 

Owing to friction the expansion in 
most turbines is intermediate between 
a throttling operation and an adiabatic 
(‘X])ansioii, and therefore it is represented 
on the 11 (J) chart by a curved line. This 
curved line ab, Fig. 73, may be regarded ^ 
as the result of an adiabatic expansion, 
r/c, which is follow^cd by reheating, cb, at 
constant pressure; so that the efficiency 
1 atio of the operation is adjac. 

Ex. On the use of the Mollier diagram. 

One pound of steam at 250 lb. per sq. in. 

Lihsolutc and 0-95 dry expands adiabatically " 
to 2 lb. per sq. in. absolute. Using the Hip 
chart, obtain the w ork done during adiabatic 
expansion, the work done on the Rankine cycle, and the reheated condition of the 
steam if the relative efficiency ia 70 %. 

The cycle ia shown in Fig. 74, from which the adiabatic heat drop = 171 O.H.n. and 
the final condition of the steam is 0-7502. 

Now 171 C.H.U. is the work done on the Rankine cycle between states 1 and 2, whereas 
the work done on adiabatic expansion alone is the difference of the internal energies 



Fig. 73. 


J 


fl- 


= (l.B., —I.E.jj) = — 

Adiabatic work = 

r 144 T 

= 171(250x0 95x 1-862-2x0-75 X 173-6) = 152-6 o.H.u. 
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The heat drop utilised = 0-7 x 171=^120 C.H.U,; the remainder goes to reheat the 
steam to a condition of 0-84 dry (see Fig. 74). 


Ex. A turbo feed pump receives steam from the main turbines at 250 lb. per sq. in. and 
50° C. superheat, but throttling reduces this to 230 lb. per sq. in. in the nozzle box itself. 
If with an exhaust pressure of 10 lb. per sq. in. absolute the relative efficiency of the 
turbine is 65 % and a radiation loss of 10 c.H.u. per lb. of steam occurs just prior to 
the nozzle, show the cycle on an Htp chart and obtain the overall efficiency and that 
relative to the total adiabatic heat drop. 

S5-8 

From Fig. 75 tlie overall efficiency = = 14 %. 


Efficiency relative to the total adiabatic heat drop = 


85-8 

137 


= 62 6 %. 



Fig. 75. 


EXAMPLES ON THE USE OF THE MOLLIER DIAGRAM 

1. One pound of steam at 120 lb. per sq. in. absolute and 0-9 dry expands to 5 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute. Find the work done on adiabatic and h 3 rperbohc expansion, and also 
the heat flow through the cylinder walls. 

Ans. Work done, 132-0 O.H.U.; Heat flow, 169-8, 98, 0. 

(I.M.E.) 

2. Steam at 190 lb. per sq. in. absolute and llO” C. superheat is throttled to 120 lb. per 
sq. in., and is then expanded adiabatically to 50 lb. per sq. in. Determine the tem¬ 
perature of the steam after throttling and after expansion. Ana. 298° C.; 193° C. 

3. Show that when superheated steam is throttled its temperature falls, whereas 
throttling dries wet steam. What is the practical advantage of this in turbine glands? 

4. Obtain an expression for heat drop in terms of the initial pressure and volume and 
pressure ratio when steam expands from according to the law pi;” = constant. 
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Hence find the heat drop per lb. where dry saturated steam expands from 250 to 
0-2 lb. per sq. in., given that the adiabatic index suiting these conditions is 1-117. Com¬ 
pare this value with the heat drop obtained from the H(j> chart and also from the steam 
tables. (Temperature at 0-2 lb. = 284-8° C. absolute; G = 0-2.) Ans. 230 c.H.u. 

(B.Sc. 193G.) 

5. Steam from a boiler at 300 lb. per sq. in. pressure, and temperature 275“ C., passes 
along a pipe to a reducing valve, where the steam is throttled down to 1001b. per sq. in.; 
IIjc temperature leaving the reducing valve is 175” C. The steam then passes along a 
.second pipe to an engine, where the dryness fraction is measured by passing a sample 
through a throttling calorimeter. The readings at exit from the calorimeter are 15 lb. 
j)pr sq. in. pressure, and temperature 110° C. The steam as it passes along the pipes is 
lr)sing heat to the walls, but it may be assumed that in the reducing valve and calori¬ 
meter there are no heat losses. Make a careful sketch of the portion of the Total energy- 
Entropy chart involved, and indicate the processes passed through by the steam. 

Determine from the chart 

(a) the dryness fraction of the steam before passing the reducing valve; 

(&) the dryness fraction of the steam supplied to the engine; 

(c) the total heat loss from both steam pipes per lb. of steam. 



Throttling 


Fig. 76. 

Alls, (a) 0-99; (6) 0-966; (c) 66 c.H.u. 

(B.Sc. 1940.) 

6 . In a steam power plant the initial pressure and temperature of the steam are 400 lb. 
per sq. in. and 320° C. respectively, and the exhaust pressure is 1-0 lb. per sq. in. After 
expansion to 160 lb. per sq. in. the steam is reheated to 250° C., and after further 
expansion to 60 lb. per sq. in. it is again reheated to 200° C. Indicate, by a sketch of the 
total heat-entropy diagram, the various stages of the cycle, and calculate the ideal 
efficiency. 

Compare this result with the efficiency of the Bankine cycle for the same initial and 
ffnal pressures, and mention any practical points for and against the reheating cycle. 

Ans. 33-8%; 34%. 
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ENTROPY OF PERFECT GASES 
From the conservation of energy, 

Heat added = Work done + Change in internal energy. 

. =^ + C;dTpBrlb. of gas. 

J 

Dividing throughout by T, 

To integrate (2) pdv/T must be expressed in terms of v, thus: 
From the characteristic gas equation, pv = RT; 


whence, by (3) in (2), 


V E 


dQ ,, Rdv dT 


If we regard R and Cv as constant, then the integral becomes 

( 0 , - 0 ,) = 4 log, ^ + c„ log, . 


1^0 express (4) in terms of pressures and temperatures: 

= i.e. C, = f7,-^. 

By (5) in (4), (02-f^i) = 


and by (3), 
whence (6) becomes 


^ rn ’ 

Pi d\ 


(02 - 0 ,) = C, log,log,g. 

To express (4) in terms of p and v we have, by (5), 


and, by (3), 


- Jii) = (q, - CJ log, + C, log, ^, 
H -‘i 

(02 - 0,) = C„ log. + C„ log. ^ . 

Pi n 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


.(3) 


( 1 ) 


.(C) 


(7) 


(B) 
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If the temperEitiires fluctuate over wide limits, then 

uLence 02 “ lofi- ^ + P (^a" ^i) + 4 lofi.“ ■ .(9) 

il J Vj 


Zero of entropy of perfect gases. 

It is convenient to regard the lower limit of 0, i.e. 0i, 
Pi = 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and = 


1r‘ Ka-s. 


as the N.T.P. condition of 
= 273° C. 


'Change of entropy when the expansion follows the law pv” = c [Poly¬ 
tropic expansion]. 

It was shown on p. 60 that the heat added when an expansion follows the 
Uw pv^ is 


hence 

But 


Q = 7-—11 X Work done, 

7-1 

7, do y — n pdv 

= Jt- 

•pv = JRT. 

V M 


( 1 ) 


■( 2 ) 


By (2) in (1), 



y — nR 
7-1 


, , y — nF v„ 

02 — = -7 “ ■ 

^2 ri y_lj 


But 



and 


R 


J(7-l) 


= a. 


■■■ .<=> 

Ex. Entropy of a gas. (B.Sc. 1929.) 


Derive an expression for the change in entropy which takes place in a gas when it 
expands or is compressed according to the law pu” = c. 

The maximum pressure in a gas engine with compression ratio 6 to 1 was 400 lb. per 
Eq in.; the pressure at the beginning of compression was 14 lb. per sq. in. absolute, the 
temperature being 100° C. The index of compression was 1*35. Assuming the combustion 
to take place at constant volume, the ratio of specific heats as 1'3S and the specific heat 
constant volume as 0-18, find the changes in tj> (a) during the compression stroke, 
during combustion. 
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The change in tj> when a gas is compressed according to the lawpi>" = c is given by 


Also 


T, ^ (P.\^ ^ (hY~" 

q\ = 373 X 0“ 35 = 700° C. 


P 2 = 14 X 0 ^ 35 _ 15S-3 lb. per sq. in. 

1760° C. 


T — X 700 


5'>2_55i = 018(l-38-l-35)log,ir = -0-00968. 

During combustion the volume remains constant and the change in 0 is given by 


1766 


03-02 -- C'i;log,2^- = 7QQ- = +0-1666. 


(B.Sc. 1037.) 

Ex. The air in the cylinder of an internal combustion engine at the beginning of the 
compression stroke occupies 2-5 cu. ft., the pressure is 15 lb. per sq. in., and the tem¬ 
perature is 100° C. It is compressed to 0-2 cu. ft., and the pressure is then 400 lb. per 
sq. in. Heat is now added at constant volume until the 
pressure reaches 800 lb. per sq. in. Find the change of 
entropy during each operation, and state whether it is 
an increase or decrease. 

Assume that the specific heats of air remain constant, 
and ( 7 ^ = 0-238, C7« = 0-160. 

The change in 0 during compression 


-"•(H) 


T 

per lb. of air. 


Also 


whence 


Vin=P^'^2^ 


2 

400 

15 

238 


_ /2 5\" 


CD 


BOO Lb. per So. In. 


400 Lb. per Sq*. In 
0-2 Cu. Ft. 


15 Lb. per Sq.In. 
Z-5 Cu.Fi 


Fig. 77. 


Also 


= 1-3, 7 = -g- = 1-407, R = (238-169) x 1-400 = 96-6, 

Ti/r ^ - 15x144x2-5 

•pv = wRT. Mass of air = ——-Tr-^i— = 0‘15 lb. 

^ 373x96-6 

. Ti ^ 15 x2-5 ^ 1 
'T~~'T^' ■■T2“400x0-2 2-13' 


Change in 0 during compression 

= 015x0169(^^jlog,^ = -000684. 
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During the constant volume operation 

^B-^2 = per lb. 

^2 Pi 
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= 0-16!) X O lSlog, +0 0175. 


Ex. Mixture of gases. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

\ mixture eonsistin^ of 1 volume of CO 2 to 4 volumes of Ng occupies 4 cu. ft. at 15 lb. 
|iei mp in. and 20° C. If it is then compressed to 100 lb. per &q. in., ac cording to the law 
= c, find its final teiiifierature and its change in entro])y. 

The volumetric heat for COg = 7-3. The volumetric heat for Ng = 5-0. The difference 
111 \olumetric heats = 1-98. 

The change of 0 per mol of gas when compressed according to pv'^ is given by 


1 Constituent 

1 

Volumetric 

unalyhia 

%'> 

Molecular 

M 

K, 

% vM 

O'' vK 


1/5 

4/5 

44 

2« 

7-3 

5-0 

8 81 

22 40 

1 450 

4 000 





.31-21 

5-46 






1-98 



7-44 , „„ 

= 7-44 


= 


5-46 

7fc= 1-15 

7 —71 = 0-21 
021 


293 


Change in 0 per mol ~ ri 1 c ^ l>’461ogg = — 1-888. 

U' lO 0 4 O'O 

15 2V 3 

Volume of gas at n.t.p. = 4 x - _ x = 3-80G cu. ft. 


14-7 293 

_ 3-S06 
“ 35fr 

= -0 02 . 


= 001003. 


Fraction of a mol 
Change in 0 

Temperature entropy diagram for a gas. 

The three variables 0, T, p or 0, T, v of the previous equations may be plotted 
in the Tij) plane by keeping ^ or v constant, thus: 

With^ constant, equation (7), p. 186, becomes 

^ relative to 0“ C. = (7,, log^ j log, . . 


( 1 ) 
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Selecting values of = 14'7, 2x 14-7, 4x 14'7, etc., l*^Se l>BComeB loggl 

log, 2, log, 2x2, etc., and the result of varying Tj is a family of curves, the 
horizontal distance between which, at the same temperature level, is constant. 



By (1), the equation to the first curve is 


?i = q,ioge^+o. 

T R 

The second curve is ^ — — 

The third curve is 


0 = C7,log.^-2^1og,2, 


and so on. The deducted term causes the curves to move to the left (see Fig. 78). 

To obtain the constant volume curves a similar procedure is adopted, the 
ratio in equation (4), p. 186 being taken as 1, 2, 4, 8, etc. and etc. 
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The pound molecule Ttf> diagram. 

When a number of gases have to be dealt with, the use of one pound as a unit 
on which to calculate (j) would involve the construction of separate diagrams for 
t-ach gas, because of the changes in and for each gas. Had the “mol” been 
adopted as the unit, then the constancy of volumetric heats for all gases having 
the same number of atoms per molecule would enable one chart to be used—to 
a fair degree of approximation—over normal temperature ranges. 

For a diatomic gas, (7^ in equation (7), p. 1B6, is replaced by 7 and in (4) 
by 5, whilst RjJ = 1-985. Substituting these values in the appropriate equations 
gives the change in 0 per mol. 

More precise values of (7^ and are 

Cp = 6-8 + 0-000552’, 

= 4-81 +0-00055 T. 

Principal changes in state of gases on the 70 diagram. (1) Isothermal 
expansion (Constant temperature). 

If the temperature remains constant during a pressure volume change the 
operation is represented by a horizontal straight line on the T0 diagram, and a 
hyperbola on the pv diagram. 



Fig. 79- Isothermal operation. 
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Now since the temperature remains constant there is no gain in internal energy, 
and therefore 

Heat added = J Td^ = Work dona 

= 2)iVilog„^ = 

P2 

It 'Jf) It V 

Change in 5 ^ = ( 562 -W = 


(2) Constant volume operation. 

If the operation takes place at constant volume no external work is done, the 
whole of the heat supplied, going to increase the store of internal 

energy. 

'p 

The change in ^ = ( 02 “ 0i) = 

-^1 Pi 




Fig. SO, Constant volume operation. 


(3) Constant pressure operation. 

The heat supplied during a constant pressure change may be divided into two 
parts: 

(i) That which does external work. 
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(ii) That which increases the store of internal energy. 

The work done = ^ (^2 “ '^i) = (^2 “ ^ 1 )- 

u 

The change in 0 = 

^1 Vi 



Fig. 81. Constant pressuro oporation. 


(4) Constant entropy operation (isentropic). 

In this operation no heat Q is added from an external source. 



On the Tif) chart, Fig. 82, therefore, the operation is represented by a vertical 
straight line, which, although it does not subtend an area, yet the work done 
inay be represented on the T0 diagram by subtracting the final internal energy 
DEC from the initial energy ABC, i.e. the work = ABED or, since the constant 
volume curves are parallel, Atg3,DEC = AFO, and therefore the work is also 
represented by the hatched area of both T0 and pv diagrams. 


WH K 


13 
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(5) Poly tropic expansion, pv". 

In practice, expansions and compressions follow the law pv'^ = c, where n has 
a value intermediate between 1 and y; so the curve which represents this opera¬ 
tion, on the T0 diagram, lies in the area bounded by an isothermal and an 
adiabatic through point (1), Fig. 83. 

The change in 0 due to polytropic expansion is given by equation (3), p. 187, 



By varying the ratio expansion curve may be plotted on the Tt}) 

diagram. 

Ex. Polytropic and constant pressure compression. (B.Sc. in34.) 

Derive expressions for the change in entropy per lb. of gas when being compressed 
(a) according topv" = c; (Z)) at constant pressure. 

Compressed air at 120 lb. per sq. in. and at 20° C. 

IS supplied to an air motor. It passes first through 
,i preheater, which raises the temperature to 77° C. 

The index of expansion in the motor is 1-3, the ratio ^ 

L)f expansion being 4:1. ((7„ = 0-17; (7 = 0-238.) ^ 

Eind per lb. of air (a) the increase in entropy in the 5 
^ j)!cheater; (&) the decrease during expansion. 

See p. 180 for proofs. 

(•) 

Increase in 0 in preheater 
3.50 

= 0-2381og,2j^^ = 0-04235. 

Increase in (j) during expansion 

= = 002354. 

Throttling of a gas. 

Throttling operations cause beginners considerable difficulty, because, in 
CMimmon with adiabatic operations, there is no interchange of heat with an 
external source, but with a reversible adiabatic operation the entropy remains 
constant, whereas throttling increases entropy. 

To understand this apparent paradox, consider a cylinder made from heat- 
uiisulating material, and fitted with two pistons, between which is placed an 
crificB. 



13-2 
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Let piston (1) move inwards at such a rate as to maintain pressureconstant, 
and piston (2) move outwards to maintain the pressure constant; then Ber-*’ 
nouUi’s equation for adiabatic horizontal flow through the orifice is 


Py 


1 1 p jrp I 


VI 

29 


+ C,JT^. 


( 1 )* 


Also for continuity of flow, 

= .( 2 ) 


Equivalent Isothermal 



Fig. 85. Throttling operation. 


If the orifice is small compared with the size of the cylinder, the high kinetic 
energy, generated in the orifice, will be dissipated as heat and 1^ —lij whence 
equation (1) reduces to 

^ + C^JTi^^ + C,JT^, 

Pi Pz 

i.e. the total heat before throttling is equal to the total heat after throttling. 

With adiabatic expansion through the orifice itself, the total energy remains 
constant, in agreement with Bernoulli’s equation, but a large portion of this 
energy is in kinetic form, so that the caloric heat after expansion is not equal to 
the caloric heat before. 


• Sen p. 319. 
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Up to the end of the adiabatic expansion through the orifice the throttfing and 
V^diabatic operations are identical; beyond this, however, the throttling process 
is irreversible, in that the acquired kinetic energy is frittered away as heat which 
reheats the gas, whereas with an adiabatic operation it could be returned by 
fitting an expanding tube, as in an ideal injector, so as to compress the gas to 

The heat change during an irreversible operation is not given by 

i.c. the area subtended by the apparent direct path of the operation, but we 
must follow reversible processes to arrive at the final state. In this particular 
rase the processes are adiabatic exi)ansion followed by reheating at constant 
jucssure, whereas the direct path is an isothermal, since for no loss of caloric 
'iieat the total heat initially must equal the total heat Cp^T^ finally, and 

if Cp^ = then Ti = and the hatched areas in Fig. 85 are also equal. 


Tx. Total heat and entropy of a throttled gas. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

Define the total heat of a substance. 

Find the total heat of 1 lb. of air at 100 lb. per sq. in. and 100° C. If 1 lb. of air under 
t iirsc coiidit inns is passed through a throttle valve without a gain or loss of heat through 
the walls of the valve and the pressure is reduced to 50 lb. per sq. in., find the change in 
riilrnpy of the air. ((7p = 0*238; = 0-169.) 

TJic total heat of a gas is the sum of the internal energy and the pressure energy, and 
is usually measured relative to 0° C. 

Total heat of 1 lb. of air at 100 lb. per sq. in. and 100° C. is given by 

C^(T^-l\) = C„(7’2-2'i) + ^(« 2 -Vi) = 0-238X 100 = 23-8 c.H.TT. 

Fhange in (j) at constant temperature 

= = (0-238-0-169) log, 2= +0-04785. 

J 


Ex. Ottp cycle. 

Draw thep^ and diagrams for an Otto cycle in which 1 lb. of air at 14 lb. per sq. in. 
and 90° C. is compressed to one-fifth of its initial volume, after which heat is supplied 
at constant volume to raise the pressure to 500 lb. per sq. in.; adiabatic expansion then 
restores the air to its original volume. = 0-17; y = 1-41.) 

The pressure at any point on the expansion or compression stroke is given by the 
expression 

Hence the two curves (1, 2 and 3, 4) may be readily plotted against pv axes, since the 
initial state of the air, the explosion pressure and the value of n are given. 

On the T<j) chart the adiabatic operations are represented by vertical lines 1, 2 and 
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Ex. The Diesel cycle. 

Draw thepv and T<j> diagrams for a Diesel cycle in which 1 lb. of air at 14 lb. per sq. in.** 
and 90° C. is compressed through a ratio of 14 to 1. Heat is then added until the volume 
is 1-7 times the volume at the end of compression, after which the air expands adia- 
batically to its original volume. (Take = 0-238 and y = 1-41.) 

The pv diagram is plotted from the gas relations 


PiVi 

T T 

■L X ■*■2 


and P 2 — P\ 



The change in 0 is given by 

/ , It, Vg - , 

At constant pressure, ^ 2 /^ 1 - 

At constant volume, 


EXAMPLES 

1. Find the change in 0 when 1 lb. of air at n.t.p. is compressed to 2 cu. ft. at 555° C. 

absolute. ((7^ = 0-2375; = 0-1G9.) Ans. -0-0051 Rank. 

2. One-tenth of a pound of air has its temperature raised, at constant pressure, from 

0° C. to 100° C. What is the change in 0? Ans. 0-0074 Rank. 

3. kShow that when a gas expands tlie heat supplied during expansion is given a])proxi- 
mately by the product of the change in 0, and the mean absolute temperature during 
expansion. 

4. Calculate the change in entropy when 1 lb. of air changes from a temperature of 
330° C. absolute and volume 5 cu. ft. to a temperature of 555° C. absolute and volume 
20 cu. ft. 

Tfthe gas expands according to the lawyv” = c, calculate the heat given to or extracted 
from the air during expansion and show that it is approximately equal to the change in 
0 multiplied by the mean absolute temperature. 

Ans. 01815. Index of expansion, 0-63; Heat added, 79-5 C.H.TT.; by the approximate 
method, 80-3 c.h.tj. 

5. Find the change in 0 when 2 lb. of air are compressed to one-fifth of the initial 
volume, from an initial temperature of 280° C. absolute and pressure 14-7 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute 

(a) when the compression is isothermal; 

(&) when the compression is adiabatic; 

(c) when the temperature at the end of compression is 330° C. absolute. 

Using the values of 0 obtained, find the heat rejected from or received by the air in 
each case. Ana. —0-2205, 0, -0-165 o.h.u.; -61-8, 0, —50-4 o.h.u. 
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(B.Sc. 1925.) 

'6. A quantity of air having a volume of 2 cu. ft. at atmospheric conditions of 14*7 lb. 
per sq. in. and 15° C. is compressed according to the law = c until its pressure is 

120 lb. i)cr sq. in. Find the change in internal energy, and the change in entropy of the 
air. The specific heats are = 0-169; Cj, = 0-238. 

Atis. +2-33 C.K.U.; —0 0797 Rank. 

(B.Sc. 1932.) 

7. Derive a general expression for the change of entropy taking place when a mass 
of gas expands. 

In a gas engine the compression ratio was 6 to 1. The temperature and pressure at the 
beginning of compression were 80° C. and 14 lb. per sq. in. The compression index was 
1-32, and combustion took place approximately at constant volume, the maximum 
pressure attained being 360 lb. per sq. in. The specific heat of the mixture at constant 
pressure and at constant volume can be taken as 0*25 and 0-18 respectively. Find the 
change in entropy per lb. during (a) compression and (6) combustion. 

Ans. - 5ii = a, log. + -f log. ; 0-0225 ; 0-1585. 

(B.Sc. 1939.) 

8. Derive a general expression, in terms of the initial and final temperatures and 
volumes, for the increase in entropy of a gas when heated. Hence find the change in 
entropy, state whether it is an increase or a decrease, when a quantity of air which 
occupies 1 cu. ft. at a pressure of 500 lb. per sq. in. and 1000“ C. expands to atmospheric 
juessure, the index of expansion being 1*35. 

Ans. = C. log. log. 7 per lb.; 

during expansion \ ~— “I • 

\ n ] p 2 

increase in ^ for 1 cu. ft. of air = 0-015. 
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MIXTURES OF AIR AND STEAM 


Dalton’s laws. 

On p. 25 it was proved that, in the case of a mixture of perfect gages, each gas 
exertg the same pressure as it would if it oecupied the vessel alone. The same is 
approximately true of a mixture of vapours which do not interact, the mass of 
a vapour to saturate a given space being independent of the other occupants of 
the space and depends only upon the prevailing temperature.* 

A special, and important, case of such a mixture is that of the moisture ladened 
atmosphere, t where, in addition to air, we have water vapour or steam, the state 
of which depends upon the degree of saturation. On a hot dry day the steam is 
superheated and invisible, at nightfall it may partially condense and form a fog. 
Before condensation, however, the steam becomes dry and saturated at a pressure 
which depends upon the prevailing temperature, J and which may be found from 
steam tables. In this state the air cannot accommodate any more steam without 
a rise in temperature, whilst, should the temperature fall, condensation of the 
surplus steam is inevitable. 

For a given barometric pressure the presence of steam causes the partial 
pressure exerted by the air to be less than the barometric pressure, according to 
the relation given by Dalton: 

Total pressure = Partial pressure of air + Partial pressure of steam. 

The partial pressure of the steam cannot exceed the pressure corresj^onding to 
the temperature over the water surface from wliich the steam is coming, and in 
general it will be leas, so that evaporation will go on; but without a fall in tem¬ 
perature it would take an infinite time to saturate the air, or, more correctly, 
the space. 

In connection with air-steam mixtures we are usually interested in two things, 
the degree of saturation, and the heat content of the mixture at the given 
temperature. In condenser problems it is often the pressure and specific volume 
of the air which we require (see p. 395). 

Now it should be observed that the presence or absence of air plays no part in 
the evaporation or condensation that goes on in the space containing the liquid, 
although we speak of the air as saturated (i.e. humid air), partly saturated, or 

* It is Bssumnd that the saturation lino of any vapour present is not changed by the 
presence of other vapours or gases, and that there is no cliange in the heat capacity in any 
of the constituents. 

t Another important cose is the charge in a petrol engine, but it presents considerable 
difficulty because of the different boiling-points of the various frEu:tions of the fliel. 

} See p. 128, on vapours. 
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Mixtures of Air and Steam 

bone dry, and we base our calculations on one pound of air* and its associated 
vapour, rather than upon a pound or cubic foot of the mixture. In a closed 
vessel containing a liquid together with air we may, as a fair approximation, 
regard the air as saturated if the vessel has been closed for some time at constant 
temperature. 

(B.Sc. 1936.) 

Ex. The volume of a small experimental boiler is 6 cu. ft. When under atmospheric 
pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. at a temperature of 15° C. it contained 1 cu. ft. of water, the 
rest of its volume being occupied by air. The fire was lighted, and when the temperature 
inside the boiler was 141° C. the stop valve was still closed. Find the pressure when this 
temperature was reached. 

Neglecting the slight change in the volume of the water, and the initial water vapour 
in the boiler, find how much heat had been given (a) to the air, (6) to the steam formed. 
For air (7^, = 0-238 and = 0-17. 

At 141° C. the partial pressure of the steam = 54-00 lb. per sq. in. absolute 

Air pressure, neglecting the initial water vapour at 15° C. 


Total pressure in boiler at 141° C. 


= 15 


"273 + 141"! 
_273 + 15 J 


21-56 


75-56 lb. per sq. in. absolute 


R = J(C^-C^) = 1400(0-238-0-17) = 95-2. 


And since pv = wRT^ 


15x144 (6-1) 

95-2 (273 + 15) 


0-394 lb. 


Heat given to air = 0 17 x 0-394 [141 —15] = 8-44 c.n.u. 

Volume of steam formed = 5 cu. ft., and with a specific volume of 7-928 the weight 
of steam formed = 0-631 lb. 

Heat supj)lied per lb. of steam formed at constant pressure 

= (654-5-15)= 639-5 c.n.u. 

But in this case the steam is generated at constant volume, so we 

54 X 144 

must subtract the external work = , x 7-928 = 44-0 

1400 

Heat supplied to steam per lb. = 595-5 c.H.u. 

Net heat supplied to steam in vessel = 0-631 x 505-5 = 376 c.h.u. 


Ex. Mixture of water and air. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

A mixture of water and air is heated in a closed vessel. At a particular instant, when 
the pressure is 70 lb. per sq. in., the temporalurc is 146° C. Find 
(or) the weight of air associated with each lb. of steam; 

(b) the pressure in the vessel when the temperature has increased to 192° C., there 
being still some liquid present. 

• See example “Cooling tower”, p. 847, 
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Take — 96 ft.-lb. per degree Centigrade in the characteristic equation for air. 
Total pressure = 70 lb. per sq. in. 

Partial pressure of steam at 146° C. = 62 

Partial pressure of air at 146° C. =8 lb. per sq. in. 

Specific volume of steam = 6-944 cu. ft. per lb. 


pv 


wRT. 


pv _ 8x6-944x144 
96 X (146+273) 


Air pressure at 192° C. 


8(192 + 273) 
146 + 273 


Steam pressure at 192° C. 


Total pressure 


= 0-1987 lb. per lb. of steam. 

= 8-88 lb. per sq. in. 

= 190-00 

= 198-88 lb. per sq. in. at 192° C. 


Ex. Air in Lancashire boiler. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

During the “warming up” process in a Lancashire boiler the water stands at the 
usual level. When the fii-e is lighted the temperature of the boiler is 18° C., the pressure 
m the boiler being atmospheric = 14-7 lb. per sq. in. Find the pressure in the boiler 
when the temperature has been raised to 150-5° C. 

Steam is drawn off dry and saturated at 192° C. What weight of air per lb. of steam 
will it at first contain? 


Total pressure initially == 14-7 lb. per sq. in. absolute 

Partial pressure of steam at 18° C. = 0-306 

Partial pressure of air = 14-394 lb. per sq. in. absolute 


Partial pressure of steam at 150-5° C. 
Partial pressure of air = 27^+1^ 


= 70-076 lb. per sq. in. absolute 
= 20-93 


Total pressure at 150-5° C. 


— 91-006 lb. per sq. in. absolute 


Partial pressure of steam at 192° C. 

Partial pressure of air = 14-39 

Specific volume of air at 192° C. = ^ 

^ 23 X144 



= 190-12 lb. per sq. in. absolute 
= 23-0 lb. per sq. in. absolute 

= 13-47 cu, ft. per lb. 


Specific volume of steam at 192° C. 
Air associated with 1 lb. of steam = 


2-432 
13 47 


= 2-432 cu. ft. 

= 0 1807 lb. 


Ex. Mixture of air and steam. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

A boiler is half filled with water at 15° C. and 14-7 lb. per sq. in., the remainder of the 
volume being occupied by air, and the stop-valve closed. The temperature is then 
raised to 200° C. Find 

(а) the pressure which will now be registered by the gauge; 

(б) the weight of air which will leave the stop-valve per lb. of steam when the valve 
is first opened at this pressure. 
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Take R = 96- 

The total pressure initially = 14-7 lb. per sq. in. 

Saturation pressure of steam at 15° C. = 0-248 

Partial pressure of air = 14-452 lb. per sq. in. 

Let 2v be the volume of the boiler, then the weight of air present 

14-452 xl44i; 


96 X 2S8 


= 0-07531;. 


The specific volume of steam at 15° C. is 1246 cu. ft. per lb., and as this is 
immensely greater than that of the air present in the boiler, we may neglect the mass 
of vapour at 15° C. 

The specific volume of dry saturated steam at 200° C. is 2-042 cu. ft. per lb., and 
if X is the reduction in the volume of the water due to the formation of the steam, 

v X 

the weight of steam formed = lb. 

The weight of water at 15° C. = 

^ 0-01602 

The weight of water at 200“ C. = ^01602^ 0 000042 x 59- 7' 

The total weight of water plus steam is invariable. 

V _ v-\-x v — x 

• • o^^oi^ ^ ^2'^0l)l^’ 

M^hen a; = —0-1497i;. 


The negative sign indicates that the thermal expansion of the water more than 
offsets the reduction in volume due to the generation of steam. 

The weight of air per lb. of steam 


0 075 3i; _ 0-07 5 3 x 2-042 

(i; + x) /2-042 1 + xfv 


For the air 




Tg V 


Pi'h ^ 

T, T, ■ 


.. 473 1 

14-4J-. X X Q.g-Q3 ■ 


0 IB lb. 


= 27-9 lb. per sq. in. 


Saturation pressure of steam at 200° C = 225-0 

Total absolute pressure = 252-9 lb. per sq. in. 

Barometric pressure = 14-7 

Gauge pressure = 238-2 lb. per sq. in. 


Ex. Mass of vapour associated with 1 lb. of air. 

Find the mass of vapour associated with 1 lb. of air at 70° F. if the total absolute 
pressure is 0-8 in. Hg. 

From steam tables the saturation pressure corresponding to 70° F. is 0-739 in., hence 
the partial pressure of the air is 0-061 in. 
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But , and at n.t.p. = 30 in., = 492 and = 12'39, whence 

Specific volume of dry saturated steam at 70° F. is 871 cu. ft. per lb. 

Mass of vapour associated with 1 lb. of air = = 7*53 lb. 


Ex. Weight of vapour and its pressure in a condenser. 

The volume of a condenser, which contains 0-1 lb. of air with the steam, is 98 cu. ft. 
The temperature is 45° C. and there is some water at the bottom of the condenser. Find 
the weight of vapour and the pressure in the condenser. 


^ . 14-7 X 12-39x318 

Specific volume oi air present =-- = V 2 . 


;xp2 


Now O-l^a — 98. 


P2 = ~- 


14-7x12-39x318 


273 X 980 


= 0-210 lb. per sq. in. 


Partial pressure of steam at 45° C. = 1-307 
Total pressure in condenser = 1-583 lb. per sq. in. 

Specific volume of steam at 45° C. = 248-4 cu. ft. per lb. 


Weight of steam present = “ 0-394 lb. 

Weight of air present =0-1 

Total weight of air and vapour in the condenser = 0-494 lb. 


Humidity. 

The amount of water vapour present in a gas is known as the humidity of the 
gas, and is a quantity of importance in air conditioning, condensers, cooling 
towers, etc. 

Absolute humidity (a.h.) is the number of pounds of water vapour in one 
pound of dry air.* When exjuessed as the percentage absolute humidity, 
it is the number of pounds of w ater vapour carried by one pound of dry air at 
the prevailing temperature, divided by the number of pounds of vapour that one 
pound of dry air would carry when saturated at the same temperature, multiplied 
by 100. 


Relative humidity (b.h.) is defined as 

Actual weight of water vapour per cu. ft. of air at temperature 
Weight of vapour to saturate a cu. ft. at temperature t° (i.e. the 

density of steam at temperature t) 

* When we speak of dry air we mean that it was dry before its association with steam, 
and even when so associated we look upon it os having a separate existence. Some authors 
define a.h. as the number of grains of steam contained in 1 cu. ft. of dry air. 
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This ratio is the same as 

' Absolute humidity fur the given conditions 

Absolute humidity at saturation 

and may be expressed in terms of the pressure thus; 

Actual weight of water vapour per cu. ft. of air at temperature is the density 
of the superheated steam at partial pressure 

R.H.=^ = —. 

Ps 

But superheated steam obeys approximately the laws of perfect gases, so with 
1 ho temperature constant ^ ^ 

Hence 

Ps Pa 

Partial pressure of steam present at temperature t 
Partial pressure of steam when the air is saturated at temperature t* 

Dew point is the temperature at which the vapour changes from superheated 
steam to dry saturated steam; any further reduction in temperature causes the 
deposition of dew, the R.H. then being unity. 


Expression for absolute humidity. 


To obtain the absolute humidity per mol of gas, we have pv = 2780T, and 
since the equivalent molecular weight of air is 28-97, then the specihe volume 
of the air at the prevailing temperature T is 


2780y 
p„x 28-97' 


•(1) 


The steam, in being superheated, will also obey approximately the universal 
gas equation, so that its specific volume is 


^ 27B0y 

'Pp. ^ 18 


cu. ft. per lb., 


■( 2 ) 


where is the partial pressure of the steam, and 1B its molecular weight. 

Mass of steam associated with one lb. of dry air (since in the mixture both 
air and vapour share a common volume) 


= -^ = (A.H.)^ 


2780!r IB 


p„x 28-97 2780r 28-97 ’ 
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If the pressures are measured in inches of mercury and the barometer stands 
at 30 in., then, by Dalton’s Law, 


whence 


Va+Vp, = 30; 


Absolute humidity = 


IS Pp. 
28-97 (30-2?^,)' 


(3) 


Humidity curves. 

By selecting various temperatures, the partial pressure of the steam, when the 
air is saturated, may bo obtained from steam tables, and, by inserting this value 
in equation (3), above, the absolute humidity may be calculated for saturated air. 
For example, at 100*^F. the pressure of dry saturated steam is 1-926, whence 
substituting this value in equation (3) gives 


18 1-926 
^^7 ^(3^ 1-920) 


0-0427 lb. of vapour per lb. of bone-dry air. 


Continuing in this way, for various temperatures, the 100 % relative humidity 
curve may be plotted (Fig. 90). 

For relative humidities less than 100 % use is made of equation r.h. —ppjpg 
to determine for substitution in (3), thus: 


A.II. 


18 (R.ir.)ji, 

28-97 (30-(r.ii.)2j,)' 


(4) 


Taking the previous example with ii.ii. = 50 %, 
18 0-5x 1-920 


A.H. = 


28-97 (3()-0-r)X 1-926) 


= 0-0200 lb. of vapour per lb. of bone-dry air. 


By taking various temperatures the 50 % r.h. curve may be plotted, and so on 
for other relative humidities until a whole family of curves is obtained, as in 
Fig. 90. 

A horizontal line drawn on these curves suffices to show the unsatisfactory 
nature of R.ii. from an engineering standpoint, when we arc concerned with the 
heating or cooling of air, a temperature rise causes a rapid diminution in R.H., 
although the absolute humidity remains unchanged. 

It should also be observed, from the definition of r.h., viz. 


A.H. at given conditions 
A.H. at saturation 


that on substituting from equations (3) and (4), above, the equation obtained is 
not mathematically exact: 

_ 28 97(30-p.) _ / 30-p, \ 

■ 28-97(30-(R.H.)p.) 18p, ^ ■’^,30-(R.H.)^>J■ 

30-y, 

30-(R.H.)y, 


Since y, is always small, the error in regarding 


as unity will be small. 
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Drying by means of warm air, 

A wet material may be dried by the passage of a current of warm unsaturated 
air over it; since this operation takes place at constant barometric pressure, the 
partial pressure of the steam formed cannot go to increase the total pressure, as 
the air supply is already at barometric pressure, and the total volume is not 
confined in any way. The steam formed, 
therefore, may be regarded as increasing 
the volume of the air by an amount 
which depends upon the humidity of the 
air and its temperature. The process may 
be experimentally illustrated by taking 
a large flask and introducing some ether, 
afterwards corking and shaking the flask. 

The ether is evaporated at constant 
volume ^ 1 , and if a supply of heat main¬ 
tains the temperature of the flask, and 
its contents, constant, then the pressure 
in the flask will exceed atmospheric by 
an amount equal to the partial pressure of the ether. 

If the cork should blow out, the pressure is at once released, and we can imagine 
the ether separating and being expelled by the air in the flask to be later com¬ 
pressed or expanded isothermally to atmospheric pressure pg, so that its volume 
is given by 


Specific Volume of 
0DNE Dry Air 
Barometric Pressure! 



Fig. 91. Humid volume. 


Vjs = —u,. 

Pz 


■( 1 ) 


This of course involves the assumption that the vapour follows the laws of 
a perfect gas. In the case of (ether or) water vapour, to raise its pressure to 
atmospheric, while its temperature is that of the atmosphere, is impossible. We 
might therefore regard some of the air as expelled and assume that its pressure 
is reduced to barometric pressure minus the partial pressure of the steam (this 
is actually the case). 

The increase in the total volume of the air, due to this isothermal reduction in 
pressure, is given by 


1^2 ~Vl 


( 


P1IP2 
f ~PiIP2 



and since P 1 /P 2 is small the change is given approximately by — v, as before. 

Pz 

Now with moist air, the steam is more often than not superheated, and its 
pressure is small; so that it will obey approximately the law of a perfect gas, i.e. 
pv = wRT, whence 


Pi v'oT, 
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We know that a tnol. of steam at n.t.p. displaces 358-6 cu. ft. [quite an 
rmiiossible condition, of course, but one which we can use as a step in computa¬ 
tion] and since the molecular weight of steam is 18, the specific volume of steam 


,it N.T.P. is 


358-6 

~18~ 


, whence equation (2) per lb. of steam becomes 



358-6 T. 
18 ^4^ 


(with T in °F.). 


r>ut 1 lb. of air, of absolute humidity a.h., contains a.h. lb. of steam. 

Final volume of the steam, when its pressure is hypothetically raised to 
normal barometric pressure at the prevailing temperature 


= (A.H.) 


358-6 T. 
18 ~^ 492 ' 


(3) 


This is the amount by which the volume of air has increased, at constant 
temiierature due to its pressure having been reduced by that of the steam, 
\AJiilst the total pressure remained unchanged. 


Specific volume of dry air, v^. 


Since the equivalent molecular weight of dry air is 28-97, and one mol at n.t.p. 
dis])laces 358-6 cu. ft., then the specific volume at temperature t°¥., and normal 
barometric pressure, is 


358-6 /^-h460\ 
“ ^8^7 ( 492 } 


ll-67 + 00251<. 


(4) 


This curve is j)lotted on the humidity chart. 


The saturated volume of humid air is the volume, in cub. ft., of 1 lb. of dry 
air, when it is saturated with steam at constant barometric pressure. 

From equations (3) and (4) this becomes 


v= [11-57-h0-0251«]-h(A.H.) 


358-6 

18 


.. (^ +460) 
492 ■ 


( 6 ) 


The graph of this equation is plotted on the humidity chart. 

If the humidity is less than that at saturation, then we multiply (a.h.) in 
equation (5) by the relative humidity (b.h.) or interpolate between the air and 
vapour curves to obtain the humid volume. 

The humid heat, r, is the number of heat units required at constant pressure to 
raise 1 lb. of air and its associated steam through one degree in temperature. 

Since the sj^ecific heat of air, at constant pressure, is 0-24, and that of low 
pressure steam approximately 0-45, the specific heat, 5, of the mixture is 

a = 0-24-1-0-45 (A.H.). 

Since s is a linear function of (a.h.), it is plotted on an ordinate of (a.h.) on the 
5iumidity chart instead of on the temperature base. 


14-2 
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Curve of latent heat. 

If the water supplying the vapour is at the same temperature as the atmosphere, 
then the only heat to be suiJjilierl, per lb. of air, is the latent heat to evaporate 
(a.h.) lb. of water. A curve of latent heats, on a temperature base, is therefore 
convenient for facilitating compntations, 

Adiabatic humidification curves. 

In most operations of drying, or humidiheation, little or no heat is supplied 
from an external source; the humidity changes being effected by an exchange of 
heat between water and air, so that \\r may regard the operation as adiabatic. 



On this basis the total heat entering the humidifier (Fig. 02 ) must be equal to 
the total heat leaving, and if we regard the specific heat of vater as unity, the 
heat removed on cvaiiorating the water from temperature into dry LSfceam at 
ig, per lb. of air, is 


(A.U.JS-A.U.,) (l^-t„+L^ 


.( 1 ) 


As a eoiLsequenec of this evaporation the temperature of the moist air falls 
from to tgj releasing heat to the extent of (0-24 + 0'45a.h.j^) — fg) b.t.u. per lb. 

of air circulating. 

Equating these tAVo quantities, 


(A.H. 2 -A.I 1 . 1 ) + = (0-24+0-45a.h.i)(^j-^,). ... (2) 


Although this equation is in its simplest form, as it makes no allowance for 
superheating the steam, yet it is not easy to solve, since A.ii. is a function of 
temperature. 

fjiraphs offer the simplest means of solution, and even so further simplification 
is desirable, thus: 

If the water were supplied at temperature the equation would become 


(a. 11.2 —A.H.i)^^ = (0-24+0-4.1 a.k.i) (^1 —fg)- 

We know tg, a.ii. 3 , at saturation, and which may be obtained from the 
humidity chait; we have therelore 

(A.ir.2)J02-^'2d(ti-y 

L2 + 0-45(/i - I ,) ■ 


A.H., = 
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Since La is great compared with the other terms in the denominator, the relation 
tween a.h.j and is almost linear (see humidity chart). 

A large number of these lines may be quickly plotted by first equating the 
numerator to zero, so as to evaluate when a.h.j = 0, and then taking the other 
])r)int on the line at the intersection of the temperature ordinate with the 100 % 
liuinidity line. 

Ex. On the use of the chart. 

Determine the initial humidity of air at 150° F., if, after passage through a humidifier 
of infinite surface area, it leaves saturated at 100° F. 

^ Fig. 93 show s the solution of the problem on the humidity chart. The initial humidity 
IS 0 0300 lb. per lb. of bone-dry air, and the gain in humidity is 0-0124 lb. per lb. of air. 



Ex. Air at 175° F. and 15% R.n. is passed over some wet material and emerges 
saturated. Determine the saturation temperature, the amount of water evaporated 
per lb. of dry air, and the air to be supphed to evaporate 1 lb. of water. 

On the humidity chart, the initial A.H. = 0-043 

By following an adiabatic line to the 100 % humidity curve the tempera¬ 
ture = 110°F. and the A.H. = 0-0595 

Increase in moisture content per lb. of air = 0-0165 

Air per lb. of water = ^ = 60-6. 

^ 001G5 


Dehumidification. 

In the tropics, or in deep mines, the humidity is often too great for the comfort 
of human beings, whilst in places, like telephone exchanges, depositions of 
moisture may cause electrical shorts; it is therefore desirable to condition 
the air by removing some of this moisture. Many methods are available, but 
the moat economical of all is refrigeration. 
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In this method the moist air is passed over a cold surface which condenses part 
of its moisture, but still leaves the air saturated at a low temperature. A glance 
at the humidity chart will show that by raising the temperature of the dehumidi¬ 
fied air, the relative humidity decreases rapidly, so that the air is now capable of 
taking up further moisture. 

In winter this process takes place naturally, the outside air being saturated at 
almost freezing point, but, after being heated indoors, its (r.h.) becomes so small 
that the air dries the mucous membrane and thereby produces a sensation of 
stuffiness. 


Ex. Air at 7.5°F., having a n.ii. = 90 %, is cooled down to 40°F., after which it iE> 
reheated to 95° F. Determine the final B.n. and the heat quantities involved in the 
conditioning. 

From the huraidjiy chart the inithd A.H. = 0 017 lb. per lb. of air and the a.h. at 
40” F. saturated = 0-005 lb. per lb. Hence the reduction in moisture content per lb. 
of air = 0 012 lb. 

The dew point for the air at 75° F., R.H. = 90 %, is 72° F.; hence the superheat in the 
steam = 3°F. L at 72° F. = 1053 b.t.u. per lb. 

Hence total heat in 1 lb. of air at 75° F., R.n. = 90 %, is 

(75 - 32) X 0-24 + 0 017[(72 - 32) +1053 -h 0-45 x 3] = 28-92 b.t.it. 

Total heat in 1 lb. of saturated air at 40° F. 

= (40-32)0-24 + 0-005[(40-32) + 1071]= 7-.32 
Heat to be removed per lb. of air = 21-60 B.T.U. 


During reheating the a.h. remains constant, but the r.h. falls to 16 %. The heat 
required 

= [0-24+0 005x 0*45] [95-40] = 13-3 b.t.u. 

The specific or humid heat could have been obtamed directly from the humidity chart. 


Ex. Evaporative condenser. (B.Sc. 1932.) 

A low vacuum surface condenser uses the film evaporation method (evaporative 
condenser). The heat from the steam is transmitted through the tube walls and is taken 
up by a water film moving over the tube surface. The water partly evaporates into an 
air stream. The temperature of the water film remains constant at 50° C. The air enters 
in a saturated condition at 12° C. and leaves, saturated, at 30° C. The heat to be ex¬ 
tracted from the steam amounts to 500 c.H.u. per lb. 

It is estimated that an evaporation rate of 0-0007 lb. per sec. per sq. ft. of surface 
should be allowed. Determine the air flow and the surface necessary per 1000 lb. of 
steam per hr. 

The saturation pressures of steam at 12° and 30° C. are, respectively, 0-42 and 1-26 
in. Hg. For dry air take pv = 0-666T and for steam pv = 1-071T, where p is in lb. per 
sq. in., V in cu. ft. per lb. and T is absolute temperature. Specific heat air = 0-24, 
barometer = 30 in. Hg. 
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Specific volume of dry air = = 


0-666!r 


Specific volume of superheated steam = v^ = 


1-Q7iy 


Absolute humidity = — = x — = 0-621 —. 

1071T 


.( 1 ) 


1D00 Lb. df Steam per Hour 

—»-^Heat Removal 500 C.H.u. per Lb. 



But= 30 in.; hence (1) becomes 

On leaving the condenser a.h .2 = 0-02725 
On entering the condenser A-H.^ = 0-00882 

Increase in humidity = 0 01843 lb. per lb. of air. 

This is provided by evaporation of the water film, at 30 C., for, although the liquid 
lilm is at 50° C., the saturated air is at 30° C. The elevated temperature of the film 
permits heat removal direct to the air by convection. 

The heat removed per lb. of air is the total heat in the air leaving the condenser minus 
the total heat in the entering air. 

Total heat per lb. of steam at 0-42 in. Hg relative to 0° C. = 602 c.ii.u. 

Total heat per lb. of steam at 1-20 in. Hg relative to 0° C. = 610 c.ii.tj. 

Heat supplied by the condenser per lb. of air 

= [0-24 (30 - 1 2) + 016 X0 02725-602x0-00882] = 15-78 C.H.u. 

Air flow in lb. hr. = = 31,650 lb. per hr. 

. 31,650 X 0-01843 

Film evaporation in lb. sec. =-3600-~ 

. ^ 0-1621 __ .. 

Area required = 
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Determination of humidity [Wet and dry bulb thermometers]. 

Although the moisture content of air may be determined accurately by chemieSl 
methods, engineers usually em])l(jy the wet and dry bulb thermometers, or haii 
or paper hj^gronieters. With wet and dry bulb theriinnneters adv^aiitage is taken 
of the teinperaturc de])ressioii Avhifdi often accompanies evaprnation. 

In the w(‘t and dry bulb arrangenuMit the air tem])erature is measured by an 
accurate mercury thcnnumeti*r, whilst the l)ulb of a second thermometer is 
emdosedin i lolh whii h is ke|>t moistened. The ddfercnce between the temperature 
indicated by the thej inomcters is a measure of the humidity of the air. 

If a drof) of water, having a surface area A, is at tcmjDerature the corre¬ 
sponding saturation ])ressure being p,, and this drop is placed in uusaturated air 
at temperature i, the partial pressure of the aqueous vapour being the 
instantaneous rate of eva])oratinn is given by 

w — JcA(p^—pj,) units of mass per sec., 

where 1c is the diffusion coefficient through the gas film or drop. 

If the drop is colder than the ambient air, then, by Newton’s law, the in¬ 
stantaneous rate of heat transfer H = liA (I —if), where li is the coefficient of heat 
transfer through the gas film which surrounds the drop. 

This heat transfer will increase the temperature of the drop, but reduce the 
rate of evaporation until ultimately the surroundings supply the latent heat L ^ 
of vaporisation, so that the heat balance becomes 

n = =wL = kAL{p^-pp^). 

h 

whence the partial pressure of the water vapour is given by 

Vp. =P«-j7pf’-Q- 

In this equation t is the dry bulb tcni])craturD, that of the wet bulb, and 
the saturation pressure which may be obtained from steam tables when i? 
known. 

Although the above equation,* when modified, forms the basis of all humidity 
charts, yet the velocity of the air over the thermometers affects the rate of 
evaporation, and it should be observed that the wet bulb temperature is higher 
than the dew point. 

• A more complete equation is 

Pv, = P.- 0-0003G7pfl ((-«,) [l + in. Hg. 

where pfl = l^nromotric pressure in in. Hg, p, = f^aturation proasuro in in. Hg, t — Tempe¬ 
rature of dry bulbs, = Temperature of wet bulbs. 
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The Sling Paychrometer has been introduced to eliminate the effects of air 
.velocity. In this instrument the thermometers are attached to a board that may 
be revolved by hand at 100 to 200 r.p.m. for about 14 sec. so as to secure stable 
uoiulitions. 

Glaishcr* has tabulated values of wet and dry bulb temperatures together with 
relative humidities and dew points. From these tables psychi’ometric charts of 
the form shown in Fig. 95 may be constructed. 

As an example on the use of this chart obtain the absolute humidity, the 
relative humidity, and the dew point of moist air, if the dry bulb reads 80° F. 
and the wet bulb 60° F. 

The intersection of the wet and dry bulb temperatures locates point B, from 
which the B.H. = 28-5 %. A horizontal through B defines the dew point G as 
42-7° F. and the absolute humidity as 0-0045 lb. per cu. ft. 

If we were given the R.H., the dew point and the a.h. could be obtained from the 
humidity chart (Fig. 90), but as a rule these quantities are unknown. 

Ex. Is there more heat in air at 100° F. dry bulb anti 80° F. wet bulb; or in air at 00°F. 
dry bulb and wet bulb? 

This problem is best solved by the joint use of the psychrometric and humidity charts. 

From the psychrometric chart for 100°d.b. and 80°w.b., b.u. = 41 %, dew point 
^7]°F. On referring these values to the humidity diagram, A.ii. = 0 0172, humid 
heat = 0-244, L = 1053. 

Total heat relative to 32° F. 

= 0-24[71 - 32] + 0-0172 [(71 - 32) +1053] + 0-244 [100-71] = 35-23 b.t.u. 

At 90° D.B. and w.B., a.h. = 0 031 lb., L = 1043 b.t.tj. 

Total heat relative to 32° F. 

= 0-24[90-32] + 0-031[(90-32) + 1043] = 48-02. 

Hence there is more heat in air when saturated at 90° F. than with a R.H. of 41 % at 
100°F. 

Ex. If air is heated out of contact with water, does the wet bulb temperature rise as 
well as the dry? 

Tf no water is present the a.h. is invariable, but, since heat is supplied, the dry bulb 
temperature must rise. 

Referring the problem to the psychrometric chart, an increase in dry bulb tempera¬ 
ture at constant a.h. is bound to cause an increase in wet bulb temperature. For 
example, heating air at 80° F. d.b. and 70° W.B., at constant a.h., to 100° F. D.B. 
jiroduces a wet bulb temperature of 76 3° F. 

Ex. On air conditioning. 

On a winter day the atmospheric air was at 35° F. and 65 % R.H. After passage 
through a washer it emerged saturated, and later it was passed through a heater which 

* “Psychrometrio Tables*’ by C. F. Marvin are published by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1915. 
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raised its temperature to 70° F. and its r.h. to 50 %. Determine 
* (a) the water supplied by the washer per lb. of air; 

(&) the temperature of the moist air leaving the washer and the heat to be supplied 
by it per lb. of air; 

(c) the heat to be supplied by the heater. 

From the humidity diagram, 

A.H. at 70° F. and 60 % R.H. = 0-008 
A.n. at 35° F. and 65 % r.h. = 0*003 

Increase in a.h. = 0-005 lb. per lb. of bone-dry air. 

This is the water to be added by the washer per lb. of air. 

The saturation temperature corresponding to an a.h. of 0-008 is 51° F. This is the 
temperature of the air leaving the washer. 

By extrapolation, the dew point for a 35°F. d.b, and r.h. = 65 % is 26° F. 

Total heat at 35° F. D.B. and 65 % R.H. relative to 32° F. 

= (35-32) 0-24+ 0-003 [26-32+ 1079+ 0-45 (35-26)] = 3-95 n.T.H. 

At 51° F. saturated, the total heat 

= (51-32) 0-24 + 0 008[(51-32)+ 1065] = 13-23 b.t.u. 

Heat to be supplied by washer = 9-28 b.t.h. per lb. of air. 

For A.H. = 0 008, humid heat ^0-242; hence additional heat to raise the temperature 
to 70° at constant a.h. 

= 0-242 [70 —51]=:^4-6 b.t.u. per lb. of air. 

Ex. On dehumidification. 

Air at 90° F. dry bulb and 82° F. wet bulb enters a cooler which reduces its temperature 
to 70° F. Find the dew point, the weight of vapour condensed and the lieat to be removed 
per lb. of dry air. 

From the psy chrome trie chart dew point =78-6° F.; r.h. = 70 %. 

A.H. at 90°F., 70 % R.H. = 0-0215 lb. per lb. of air 
a.h. at 70° F. S-aturated = 0-0160 

Vapour condensed = 0-0055 lb. per lb. of air 
Total heat at 90° F., 70 % R.H., relative to 70° F. 

= (90 - 70) 0-24 + 0-0215 [78-6 - 70 +1049 + 0-45 (90 -78-6)] = 27-65 b.t.u. 

Total heat at 70°F. relative to 70° F. = 0-016x1054 = 16-87 

Heat to be removed per lb. of air = 10-78 b.t.u. 

Humidity changes shown on a Ttp diagram. 

During the heating or cooling of moist air we can consider the steam indepen¬ 
dent of the air, and take such a mass of mixture that it contains 1 lb. of steam, so 
that the thermal changes of this mass may be referred to a diagram. From 
the definition of relative humidity it should be observed that the density of the 
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vapour, whether saturated or partially saturated, must be measured at the same 
temperature as the saturated air, so it seems reasonable to consider, at first, the-- 
isothermal heating of moist air. 

For simplicity, select a temperature where the specific volume of dry saturated 
steam is 1 cu. ft., then the intersection of this isotherm with constant volume 
lines of 2, 3, 4, etc. cu. ft. will define jioiiits where the r.h. is etc., since the 

total mass of the vapour is unaltered, but the volume has been doubled, trebled, 
etc. 



The intersection of the isotherm with the constant pressure line defines the 
partial pressure for the particular state of the steam, and the ratio of this pressure 
to that where the isotherm cuts the saturation curve (at the dew point) is also 
approximately equal to the relative humidity. For example, if = 10 lb. per 
sq. in., then the intersection with the constant i)rcssure lines 8, 6, 4 and 2 defines 
relative humidities of 0-8, 0-6, 0-4 and 0*2. 

Constant pressure heating of vapours shown on the Ttp chart. 

In general air-steam mixtures are heated at constant total pressure, the a.h. 
remaining constant, and the R.n. varying as shown by the intersection of the 
A.H. line with r.h. curves in the humidity diagram. 

For example, starting with saturated air at 50° F. and heating it to 125° F., the 
A.H. remains constant at 0 008, but the r.h. is reduced to 10 %. 

On the T0 diagram 50° F. correspond to 0-18 lb. per sq. in. On drawing this 
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constant pressure line in the superheated field it is found that it intersects the 
isotherm where the saturation pressure is approximately 2 lb. per sq. in. 

0-1 g 

Hence r.ii., from the T(/) diagram, —“ 2 :^ = 0 09, which, considering the scale 

of the diagram, is a sufficiently close aiii)roximation. 

Hence we can regard the partial pressure of the steam as remaining constant 
during the heating of moist air at constant total jiressure out of contact with 
TN ater. 

If only steam were present, continued cooling beyond the dew point would 
proceed at constant temperature until all tlie steam was condensed. 



Fig. 07. Constant pressure heating of vapours. 


The presence of air, however, causes the temperature of the steam to fall, with 
the result that, as condensation proceeds, the com])o.sjtion of the mixture by 
V eight alters, and the partial juessure of tlie steam is reduced. The change in the 
mass of steam present precludes the extension of this process on the Tij) chart. 

Humidity changes due to compression. 

If we consider 1 cu. ft. of dry air at such a temperature that it may associate 
Miih 1 lb. of dry saturated steam, and this mixture is compressed adiabatically 
li oin point A, in Fig. 90, to B, where its volume is J cu. ft., its relative humidity 
considerably reduced, and subscijucnt cooling at constant volume produces a 
saturated vapour at C. Further cooling causes condensation, until at D, where the 
mixture assumes its initial temperature and the steam its initial partial pressure, 
til ere is only ^ lb. of dry saturated steam present. 

If therefore the water thrown out of suspension is drained away, and the 
remaining mixture is allowed to expand isothcrmally to its initial pressure, the 
relative humidity will be The low temperature whicli attends adiabatic expan¬ 
sion causes still more drying of the air, and this method of Air conditioning is 
sometimes employed on deep mines, where the rock temperature may be 140“ F., 
and both main and auxiUary machines are driven by compressed air. 
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Characteristic constant for moist air. 

As explained on p. 210, the superheated steam and air will obey approximately 
the laws of perfect gases. 


For the steam, when the relative humidity is B.H., and the saturation pressure 

is 



(r.h.)j3,v = w^R,T. 


.(1) ' 

For the air. 

Pa'o = w^R^T. 


.(2) 

Total mass of mixture 

= { w , + w^) = w = ^ 

~Pa I 

-Ra r, J' 

.(3) 

For the mixture. 

Tf 

^ wf' 


.(4) 


and by Dalton’s law, 
By (3) and (5) in (4), 


For air, 


+ =y. 


R = 


P 




R. 


2780 


2780 „ 

- — = 961, i?,154-4. 

28'U7 ’ ® 18 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


Obviously the change in R, from is most marked when p approached 
or the temperature is fairly high, so as to make approach the partial pressure 
of the air. 


Ex. Calculate the characteristic constant for saturated air at 120° F., if the barometer 
is 20-92 in. What is the air pressure? 


Total pressure = 29-92 in. 

Pg of steam at 120° F. = 3-44 

Partial pressure of air = 26-48 



1003. 


Ex. On a certain day it was found that the vapour pressure was 0-4 in. Hg when the 
air temperature was 20° C. and the barometer 29-4 in. Hg. Find the relative humidity, 
the weight of vapour per cu. ft., the temperature at dew point, density of mixture and 
characteristic gas constant for mixture. 

From steam tables the vapour pressure at 20° C. is 0-69 in. Hg, whence 
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Weight of vapour per cu. ft. = (r.h.) density of steam at 20° C. 

= 0-5Sx 0001077 


Density of air at n.t.p. = 0-0808 lb. per cu. ft. 

[29-4 —0-41 

Density of air in atmosphere = 0-0808 - - — - - x 

Density of mixture 


273 

^3 


0000625 

0-07275 
0 073375 


The saturation pressure corresponding to 0*4 in. Hg is 53° F. This is the dew point 
temperature. 

For the mixture pv = wRT, and if we consider 1 cu. ft. 



29-4 14-7 X 144 

X-- — = Q6-Q 

29-92 0-073375 x 293 


Alternatively by equation (6), p. 222, 


R = 


29-4 

(29-4-0-4) 0-4 

90-1 ■‘■154-i 


90-7. 


The adiabatic expansion index for an air steam mixture. 

Let V bo the specific volume of the mixture, bo the mass of air and be the 
mass of steam in 1 lb. of the mixture. 

Let 2 )^ be the partial pressure of the air, 

be the partial pressure of the steam, 
be the adiabatic index of the air. 

Tig be the adiabatic index of the steam, 
n be the adiabatic index of the mixture, 

be the specific heat, at constant volume, of the air, 

Cj.^ be the specific heat, at constant volume, of the steam, 

Cy be the specific heat, at constant volume, of the mixture. 


Then w^-\-Wg= 1 lb., .(1) 

Pa ~^Ps = Pi total pressure of the mixture. .(2) 

The change in internal energy is given by two expressions: 


p^v^-p ^v^ 

J{n—}) 




If we regard as invariable, and zero, then 


J{n—l) 
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Hence 

_ _ — v) c T 

.(3) 



.(4) 



.(5) 


But the internal energy of the mixture is the sum of the energies of its con¬ 
stituents. 

n^,-\ 71^-1 n-l " 

Also 


■ Po I - P 

n„-l n^-l n—1" 


(G) 


EXAMPLES 

1. On a certain day the relative humidity is 76 %, the barometric pressure is 14-3 lb. 
per sq. in., and the temperature of the air i.s 65° F. Find (a) the pressure of the water 
vapour, (6) the pressure of the dry air, (c) tlie density of tlie water vapour, (d) the dew 
point. 

Given (1) saturated vapour pressure at 65° F. = 0-616 Hg, (2) weight per cu. ft. of 
steam at pressure = 0-46S in. Hg and temperature 57° F. = 5-101 grains. 

Ans. (a) 0-23 lb. per sq. in.; (?;) 13-07 lb. per sq. in.; (c) 0-000732 lb. per cu. ft.; 
(d) 57° F. 

2. What is the ratio of the density of dry air at a temperature of 80° F. and absolute 
pressure of 14-7 lb. per sq. in. to the density of the atinos^jliere having a relative humidity 
of HO % and the same total pressure and temperature'? What is the dew point of the 
atmosphere in this condition? 

At 80° F. saturation pressure = 1-022 in. Hg; at 73-2° F. saturation pressure = 0-8176 
in. Hg. Density of steam at 73-2°F. (pressure 0-8185 in. Hg) is 8-782 grains per cu. ft. 

Ans. 1-009 and 73-2° F. 

3. Compression of moist air. 

An air compressor takes in a supply of air at 14-7 lb. per sq. in., temperature 60°F., 
relative humidity 80 % and in the first stage raises its pressure to 58-3 lb. per sq. in. 
How much water vapour is deposited in the intercooler per cu. ft. of air compressed if 
the temperature is 80° F. ? 

Density of water vapour at 60° F. = 10-934 grains per cu. ft.; pressure of water vapour 
at 80° F. = 1-022 in. Hg. Density of water vapour at 60°F. = 5-745 grains per cu. ft.; 
pressure of water vapour at 60° F. = 0-517 in. Hg. Ana. 0-000248 lb. 
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4. Air supply to boiler- 

'At a certain load a boiler requires 174,000 lb. of moist air per hour to support 
combustion. If this air is supplied to the boiler at a temperature of 90° F., the absolute 
pressure of 14-5 lb. per sq. in., and the relative humidity of 85 %, find the weight of 
water vapour that enters the furnace per hour with the air. 

Given saturation pressure at 90° F. = 1*408 in. Hg., density of steam at 1*196 in. Hg, 
84-87'^F. = 12-68 grains per cu. ft. ' Ans. 4460 lb. 


5. Preheating air. 

Air of 50 % u.H. at 80° F. is heated to 140°F. What are the initial and final dry 
Inilb temperatures, the dew point and the final r.h.'? Ans. 67° F.; 85° F.; 10 % . 


6. Air conditioning. 

For drying paper, air containing G grains of moisture per cu. ft. was removed from the 
room containing the paper, passed through a drier, which reduced its moisture content 
to .7 grains per cu. ft., and then returned to the room. Show that the time to reduce the 
inoistiu’o content from to Gf is given by 


7. Mine ventilating air. 


< = log. 



Surface air at 70° F. dry bulb and 60° F. wet bulb is sent down a 4000 ft. deep shaft. 
' It aul ocompression of the air causes the dry bulb temperature to rise to 92° F., and the 
sli att is dry, determine the R.H. at the bottom of the shaft and the reading of the wet bulb 
tlionnoineter. Ans. 28%;68°F. 


8. Dehumidification by refrigeration. 

Manufacturers of refrigerating plants offer to devaporise 1000 cu. ft. of free air per 
mill., when it is compressed to 80 lb. per sq. in. gauge, for an expenditure of 7*5 H.P. 
1 funment on this offer. 

About 860 B.T.tr. must be removed per 1000 cu. ft. of free air, if, after com- 
])rcssion, the air is cooled to 100° F. With a coefficient of performance of 3 the power 
rcfpiired is 6*75 H.P. —whence the maker’s offer is possible of attainment. 

Air conditioning by compression. 

With a view to increasing the output per man from a deep mine, the management 
considered conditioning the underground air by converting the steam engines to run 
on compressed air and discharge their exhausts into the workings. 

If this conversion involves a capital expenditure of £10,000, and on this amount the 
annual charges are 5 % investment cost, 2\ % maintenance, and an annual sinking 
fund contribution so that the loan may be paid off in 10 years (if this amount is allowed 
to accumulate at 6 % compound interest), and in addition the cost of winding is increased 
by two pence per ton of ore raised when the output is BOO tons per day, what is the total 
increased cost per ton of ore mined? 


w H K 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE RECIPROCATING STEAM ENGINE 

The term “reciprocating” is applied to engines in which the piston moves back¬ 
wards and forwards in a stationary cyhnder, and is used to distinguish this type 
of steam engine from rotary engines, where the power-developing component 
rotates as in turbines of various types. 

Reciprocating engines were the first successful engines to be developed, and even 
now they are the most reliable of all power producers.* With units developing 
more than 750 H.P., however, they cannot compete, on the score of thermal 
efficiency, with compounded steam turbines, and in no circumstances with the 
internal combustion engine; so that they are now being displaced to a large extent. 

Thermal efficiency is not, however, the sole criterion in the selection of power 
plant, and if a supply of cheap fuel is available, or if steam is required for process 
work, the installation of a modern type of reciprocating engine would still be 
justifiable. 

The ability to use any fuel, low first cost of the machinery, and ease of 
repair are the main reasons for the retention of the reciprocating steam engine 
for marine propulsion. 

Construction, 

Engines are usually of the vertical or horizontal type, depending upon whether 
the axis of reciprocation is vertical or horizontal. 

Economy of floor space renders the vertical engine suitable for marine work, 
whilst for stationary work the accessibility of the horizontal engine is responsible 
for its extensive use. 

Cylinder arrangement.j- 

Fig. 98 shows a steam engine in its simplest form, the components, necessary 
for its operation, being named on the sketch. To secure greater economy of 
steam, or to allow the engine to start in any position of the crank, more than one 
cylinder is employed, giving rise to the compound engine described on p. 258 or 
the twin-cylinder engine as employed on some steam locomotives, winches and 
winding engines. 

On the value of expansive working.j! 

For a given size of cylinder the work done per stroke is obviously greatest when 
the pressure remains constant throughout the stroke, but it will be seen from 

* Reliability of steam engines. At Meiros Colliory, Llanbaran, a set of Beiliss and 
^Tnrroin liigh-speod tandem compound compressors were started up in 1914 and ran 
oontuiiiDusly until 1918, when they were dismantled and found to be in good condition. 
Iron and Coal Trades Review, July 14, 1922. 

y A simple engine may bo described as one in which each cylinder receives steam direct 
from the boiler. 

1 James Watt was responsible for the introduction of expansive working. 
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(1) 

Cylinder lubricator 

(14) 

Governor 

(2) 

Cylinder 

(16) 

Main steam pipe 

(3) 

Exhaust pipe 

(16) 

Throttle control valve 

(4) 

Cylinder drain 

(17) 

Gland and stuffing box 

(6) 

Slipper lubricator 

(18) 

Valve rod guide 

(6) 

Crosshead 

(19) 

Eccentric rod 

(7) 

Engine frame 

(20) 

Connecting rod 

(8) 

Connecting rod big end 

(21) 

Governor belt 

(9) 

Crank 

(22) 

Flywheel 

(10) 

Eccentric 

(23) 

Main bearing lubricator 

(11) 

Holding down bolts 

(24) 

Pedestal bearing 

(12) 

Bedplate 

(25) 

Wallbox support 

(13) 

Flywheel pit 

(26) 

Crankshaft 


Fig. 99 that such a procedure leads to great extravagance of steam. The extra 
work shown by the fully hatched area is obtained without the consumption of any 
more steam and therefore without the expense of any more fuel; hence expansive 
Bngines develop the greatest power per unit mass of steam, whilst non-expansive 
engines develop the greatest power per unit cylinder capacity. 

^ At the present time the only non-expansive engines in operation are direct 


15 -^ 
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acting pumps, winches where reversing is effected by a valve, and therefore the 
piston valve controlling the steam to the cylinder has neither lap nor lead,* and 
rolling mill engines where great and intermittent power has to be developed. 
The extravagance of such engines is, however, sometimes reduced by using the 
exhaust in turbines or in feed heaters. 



Ex. pv and charts for steam engines. (B Sc 1D32.) 

Give sketches of the theorcLicalpi; and T0 charts for the following cases, and calculate 
for each the value of the ratio, actual woik per lb. of steam/theorctical work per lb. of 
steam. 

(1) The steam cylinder of a puinj) faking steam at 90 lb. per sq. in., 0-98 dry, for the 
whole stroke, and exhausting at 17 lb, per sq. in. The consumption rate is 02 lb. per 
H.P. per hr. 



Fig. 100. 


• See p. 230 
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(2) A reciprocating steam engine taking steam at 150 lb. per sq. in., dry, saturated, 
f;;tpanding to the release pressure of 12 lb. per sq. in. and exhausting at 2-5 lb, per sq. in. 
The consumption rate is 17 lb. per H.P. per hr. 


Case (1). 


Theoretical work per lb. = (90-17) 0-9S x 4-913 x 144 


Actual work per lb. 


Actual 

atio. Theoretical 


22-82 


= 0 63. 


= 50,670 ft.-lb. = 36-2 c.n.xj. 


^,000 X 60 
T400 X 62 


22-82 o.n.u. 


^ Axil ii_ 33,000x60 „ 

•Case (2). Actual work per lb. = = 83-2 O.H.U. 



On the Rankine cycle. 


Total heat at 150 lb. per sq. in. 

= 60G-5 

Sensible heat at 2-5 lb. per sq. in. 

- 56-8 

Heat supplied 

- 609-7 

Heat rejected = 0-81 x 664 

= 456-7 

Work done 

= 153-0 

Area of A ABC 

= 21-2 

Work done 

= 131-8 


Ratio: 


Actual _ 83-2 
Theoretical 131-8 


Valves. 

To produce reciprocating motion of the piston steam must be admitted to, and 
exhausted from, the cylinder, and to etfect this valves are employed. The types 
of valves in common use are: 

(1) The simple slide valve. 

(2) The piston valve. 

(3) The Corliss valve. 

(4) The drop or double-beat valve. 
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Before making a comparison of valves and their operating mechanisms, which 
are known as valve gears, we must know exactly what we want the gear to effect. 
There are four things to be done. 

The steam must be admitted just before the end of the stroke so that the 
beginning of the outward motion of the piston will be performed under the full 
pressure of the steam. Next the supply of steam must be cut off before the end 
of the stroke in order to produce expansive working, whilst to avoid wastage of 
energy due to throttling or wire drawing the valve must close rapidly at cut off. 

To prevent undue back pressure on the piston during the exhaust stroke the 
exhaust valve must open before the end of the expansion stroke to release the 
steam. 

Finally, to secure greater economy in working, and to relieve the bearings o^ 
inertia loads, the exhaust valve must close before the end of the exhaust stroke 
to produce compression or cushioning. 

Nearly 200 years ago the valves which controlled the supply of steam to the 
cylinders of pumping engines were operated by boys, and it was due to the 
ingenuity of a boy named Humphrey Potter, who was anxious to play marbles 
in the engine room rather than work the valves, that mechanically operated 
valves were introduced. 

For traction work, for mine haulage, and for marine propulsion, it is important 
that the engine may be capable of being easily and quickly reversed, and this is 
an important factor in the selection of a simple and reliable valve gear. 

The simple slide valve.♦ 

This valve (Fig. 102) is virtually an inverted box having broad flat faces truly 
machined so that sliding contact between the valve and the port face, as shown 
in Fig. 104, is steam tight. 

Admission and release of steam are effected by the edges of the valve as the 
valve is reciprocated over the port face. In its most elementary form the face of 
the valve, which controls admission and release of steam, is the same width as 
the steam port, and the eccentric, which is the usual drive for a valve, is set 90° 
ahead of the crank. With such an arrangement, however, the engine would be- 
non-expansive, there would be no cushioning, and no admission before the end 
of the exhaust stroke. 

To permit expansive working the width of the valve face is increased to overlap 
the port when the valve is in mid-position; this is known as steam or outside 
lap. Overlapping on the exhaust side of the port is known as exhaust or inside 
lap, and when positive it produces cushioning, when negative it gives a freer 
exhaust. Pre-admission is produced by setting the eccentric in advance of the 
90° position by the angle of lead or angle of advance. 

* This brilliont invention was due to Murdock in 1799, although Murray reduced it to 
its present form in 1801. 
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Advantages of the slide valve. 

(1) It is simple in construction, and easy to repair when worm 

(2) It has simple driving gear, and is easily reversible. 

(3) Various degrees of expansion may be obtained by different settings of the 
valve gear. 

(4) It runs well at all speeds if the steam is not superheated. 

Disadvantages. 

(1) The cut off cannot occur earlier than at fths of the stroke without intro¬ 
ducing excessively high compression. 

(2) There are considerable friction losses. 

(3) The steam is supplied and exhausted through a common port, which is 
therefore alternately heated and cooled, so that condensation losses are con¬ 
siderable.* 

(4) The dimension of the ports or passages which convey the steam to and 
from the cylinder are so great as to involve a large clearance volume, about 25 % 
of the swept volume. This increases the steam consumption. 

(5) Flat surfaces generally are difficult to lubricate, and are liable to warp; 
hence the valve is not suitable for controlling the admission of higlily superheated 
steam. 

(6) In large engines the intense load on the valve due to the unbalanced 
steam pressure causes loss of useful work owing to friction. This also results in 
considerable wear of the valve and driving gear. 

Improvements on the simple slide valve. 

Friction may be reduced by shielding a portion of the upper surface of the 
valve from direct i)ressurc by means of a relief ring, whilst in large valves a further 
reduction in the energy to drive the valve may be effected by shortening the travel 
or length of stroke of the valve through the use of double ports (see Fig. 105). 


Steam Chest Cover 



Fig. 105. Double ported valve fitted with a relief ring. 
♦ Rbo p. 249. 
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Fig. lOG illustrates a modern form of balanecd slide valve made by Andrews 
jind Cameron of Kirkintilloch. 

The essential difference from the one shown in Fig. 105 is that the relief ring, 
with its unavoidable leakage, is replaced by a bridge piece which is initially kept 
in contact with the flat ported slide valve, and port-face, by means of a flat 
spring which bears on the steam chest cover. 



Fig. lOG. 


Essentially the valve is a rectangular piston valve, and because of this it 
fu euiues less space than a conventional piston valve; the wear is less and is 
more easily corrected. 

Meyer expansion valve. 

To increase the range of cut off without introducing high compression Meyer 
cli‘\Lsed a small exjiansion valve to work on the back of the main valve. 

Reference to Fig. 107 will show that the central portion of the main valve is 
really an ordinary slide valve except that its top face is machined jiarallel with 
its linttom face and pro\idcs a surface over which the expansion blocks 
iccipiocate. 

Apart from controlling admission, release and compression the main valve 
also controls the latest cut off, so that the engine would run wdth this valve alone. 

For earlier cut offs the supply of steam through the end jjorts in the main 
V alve is controlled by the expansion blocks which arc driven by an eccentric set 
at about 00° ahead of the main crank. 

A swivel joint allows the expansion v^alve spindle to be revolved whilst the 
engine is in motion, so that the right- and left-hand screws—which connect the 
expansion blocks to the spindle—may vary the distance between the blocks and 
thus alter the cut off. As an alternative the distance between the blocks may be 
kept constant and the travel of the expansion vedve varied. 
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The piston valve. 

A piston valve may be considered as a slide valve coiled into cylindrical forni, 
about the axis of reciprocation (see Fig. 108). This coiling relieves the valve of 
unbalanced forces due to steam pressure, and, with inside admission, the gland 
is also removed from the h.p. steam, otherwise it does not possess any major 


Expansion Blocks 




Fig. 108. Section of piston valve and a portion of steam cylinder. 


advantage over the slide valve. Reduced clearance and the fact that it cannot 
be lifted off its seat under undue compression caused by “hnking up”, i.e. short¬ 
ening the stroke of the valve by moving the reversing link towards mid-position, 
as is done when locomotives coast downhill, favour its use on locomotives. 

The valve is difficult to keep steam tight and occupies considerable space. 
The Corliss valve.* 

If a shde valve were taken and coiled about an axis perpendicular to the axis 
of reciprocation we would virtually have a Corliss valve, except that only a 

• Corliss, an American, invented this valve in 1860; although he was not brought up 
to engineering, or even connected with it, nevertheless he had a flair for it. 
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portion of the original valve, and one port, could be used for controlling the 
admission of steam. This therefore necessitates the use of two admission valves 
and two exhaust valves per cyUnder (see Fig. 109), these valves being operated 
by a wrist plate that is driven by a single eccentric. 



Fig. 109. Cylinder fitted with Corliss valves and operating gear. 


Advantages of the Corliss valve, 

(1) The use of independent steam and exhaust ports reduces condensation as 
well as the clearance volume. The quick and easily varied cut oif is also conducive 
to great economy of steam. 

(2) The power to drive the valves is small because of the small angles through 
which they oscillate. 

(3) In horizontal engines the exhaust valves occupy the lowest position, so 
that cylinder drainage is almost perfect. 

(4) kSeparate steam and exhaust valves permit of independent adjustment of 
the points of admission, cut off and release. 
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Disadvantages. 

(1) Tho valves and barrel in which they work, through being discontinuous 
along their length, are not easy to machine precisely. 

(2) The edge of the valve is liable to catch on the edge of the port unless the 
valve is very rigid against bending. 

(3) The sliding surfaces make the valve unsuitable for the admission of super¬ 
heated steam. 

(4) If the cut off is to be sharp some form of trip gear* must be employed, and 
this limits the speed of the engine to about 150 r.p.m. 

Drop valves (Double-beat valves). 

In Fig. 110 is shown a mushroom valve, from which it will be seen the effective 
force resisting opening of the valve is approximately 

If now a similar valve is attached to some spindle, as in Fig. Ill, and the pres¬ 
sures are arranged to oppose each other, a balanced system will result; so that, 



Fig. 111. 


neglecting friction and inertia, no force will be required to operate the valve. 
In addition to tliis obvious advantage, when this valve is used to control the 
steam supply to a cyhnder, the valve gear allows a sharp and widely variable cut 
off, the clearance volume is often small because tho valves can be placed close to 
the cylinder bore. The main advantages of this valve are: absence of sliding 
parts permits the use of superheated steam, separate valves for admission and 
exhaust reduce cylinder condensation (see p. 240) and allow admission and ex¬ 
haust events to be set independently, and the lift need only be one half that of 
a mushroom valve. 

• Sob p. 238. 
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The main disadvantages of drop valves are their high initial cost owing to the 
<;oinphcated casting, the difficulty of making both valves to seat simultaneously, 
and that at high temperatures the valve and casing expand differently. 

If the valve is operated by trip gear it is not easily reversible. 



Fig. 112. Cylinder fitted with drop valveg. 


By the use of drop valves, operated by cams, the modem steam engine follows 
closely internal combustion engine practice. The main difference is that the cams 
are frequently oscillated by eccentrics driven by a lay shaft which extends the 
whole length of the engine, and runs at the crank-shaft speed; whereas in four- 
stroke internal combustion engines the lay shaft runs at half the engine speed. 
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Trip gears. 

In all trip gears variation in the cut off is obtained by breaking, at an instanti^ 
determined by the governor, the connection between the valve and the eccentric. 

In the gear shown in Fig. 113 the duration for which A and B are in contact is 
determined by the radius r, and the height h of the lever connected to the governor. 
With an increase in speed h increases, and the gear trips earlier. After tripping the 
combined action of a spring and a dash pot close the valve. 



Oil-operated valve gear. 

The noise, wear, and limited speed of conventional trip gear can be avoided 
by using oil under pressure for lifting the drop valves. One form of oil-operated 
valve is shown in Fig. 114, where a hollowplunger A is reciprocated by an eccentric 
carried on a lay shaft. 

On the outward motion of the plunger oil is drawn through the ball valves B, 
which close on the return stroke, so that the pressure in the chamber D is raised 
sufficiently to lift the drop valve through the medium of the differential piston E. 

Lifting continues until the oil ports F are uncovered by the governor sleeve G. 
This action causes immediate release of the oil pressure in D, whereupon the drop 
valve is brought rapidly—though gently—to its seat by the combined action of 
a spring J and a dash pot H. The operation is then repeated. 

Advantages of oil-operated valve gears. 

(1) A wide range of cut off is possible without imposing a limit on the engine 
speed. 

(2) Very little effort is required by the governor to vary the cut off. 
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(3) Wear is negligible, because all the parts are immersed in oil. 

(4) The gear is silent in operation. 

(5) Very few working parts are exposed. 



Fig. 114. Oil-operated valvB gear. 


The uniflow engine.* 

This engine was patented by L. J. Todd of London in 188G, but the first 
engine was made by J. Perkins in 1827; it was later developed on the Continent. 

The engine obtains its name from the unidirectional flow of steam in the cylinder 
from inlet to exhaust; upon this, and the large exhaust area which reduces the 
back pressure and the high compression developed, depends the superior efficiency 
of the engine over other forms of steam reciprocators. 

In Fig. 115 it will be seen that steam is admitted by a double beat valve, whilst 
exhaust is effected, during the last 10 % of the stroke, by the piston uncovering 
ports in the eyfinder barrel. To effect this operation in double-acting engines the 
length of the piston is made equal to that of the stroke less the width of the 
exhaust ports; and to reduce inertia and friction the piston is cast hollow. 

Since the exhaust is completed when the piston has moved but 10 % along the 
return stroke, high compression pressures are developed unless the condenser 
vacuum is good, refief valves are fitted, or the clearance space is enlarged. 

* T. Allan, Uniflow back presaure and at^a^m extraction cng%ne. Pitman. 
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When a condensing uniflow engine is set to run non-condensing the additional 
clearance spaces, which are situated in the cylinder cover and are valve con-s¬ 
trolled (see Fig. 115), are put into communication with the cylinder barrel so as 
to hmit the compression pressure. 



115. Uni flow on pine cylinder. 


Valve gear of the uniflow. 

The extremely sJiort period which the valve is open requires a valve gear of 
the positive type, such as the “Lentz gear” (see Fig. 116). Tn this gear the 
number of joints is reduced to a ininiinura by fixing the cam roller direct on to 
the valve spindle. 


Pressure volume and temperature diagrams. 

In Fig. 117 is shown a diagrammatic section of a uniflow cylinder with typical 
jw and temperature curA^es. 

Since the steam chest covers the cylinder end, heat radiated from it keeps the 
steam in contact with it fairly dr^^, whereas the steam in contact with the piston 
suffers a progressive increase in moisture content consequent on the conversion 
of heat into mechanical work. In Fig. 117 this increase is indicated by the density 
of black dots. 
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On compression the steam is dried and superheated, and a steady state exists 
between the temperature of the cylinder and the steam temperature, upon the 
maintenance of which depends the efficiency of the engine. 



To Prevfnt Steam Leakate 


Fig. Ii6. “Lentz” valvo gear for drop valves. 



Fig, 117. Diagraininatic soriion through cylinder of uniflow engine. 


Suitability for superheated steam. 

Because of the use of drop valves, the absence of packing in single-acting 
engines, and the large exhaust area, the engine is eminently suited for using 
^:'Uperheated steam, although the natural reduction in cylinder condensation of 
J he uniflow engine does not allow the same increase in thermal efficiency to attend 
the use of superheated steam as in other types of engines. 


W H H 


i6 
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Single-cylinder unlflow engine. 

The high efficiency obtainable from a single cylinder enables compound ex¬ 
pansion to be dispensed with, whilst the length of the double-acting cylinder 
makes the horizontal engine the most suitable type, engines 75 ft. in length not 
being uncommon. 

Unfortunately, a single cylinder gives poor mechanical balance, and a very 
variable crank-shaft torque; so that the engine must run slowly, and must also 
be provided with a large flywheel. Further, high compression, as in the Diesel 
engine, reduces considerably the work done per stroke; hence the engine is 
massive for the power developed. The exhaust ports weaken the cylinder where 
it should be strong, and special provision for draining the bottom side of a 
vertical cylinder must be made. 


Advantages of the uniflow engine. 

(1) High efficiency for all sizes of engines. 

(2) Simple and robust design. 

(3) The foundations are less costly than those of a compound engine of the 
same economy. 

(4) The steam consumption per b.h.p. per hour is almost constant at all loads. 
(Comi)arc fuel consumption and indicator diagrams with those of the Diesel 
engine.) 

(5) The mechanical efficiency is high, because of the few moving parts. 

(0) The uniflow engine responds well to the governor, since steam receivers, 
used in compound engines, are absent. 

(7) The cut off is well defined and variable over a wide range, and as a result 
there is greater economy of steam than in the case of throttle-controlled engines. 

(8) The thermal efficiency of a one-cyflnder uniflow engine is as great as that 
of a triple expansion engine when fitted with sHde valves. 


ESTIMATION OF THE POWER DEVELOPED BY A 
STEAM ENGINE 

The expansion curve. 

Leakage and re-evaporation in the cylinder of a steam engine make prediction 
of the actual expansion curve difficult; so it is customary to consider that the 
expansion is Hyperbolic, i.e. it follows the law pv = c. The simple expression 
for power that results from this assumption may then be rendered more exact 
by multiplying it by an empirical coefficient known as the Diagram factor. 
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Expansive engine without clearance or compression. 

Let V be the swept volume, r the hypothetical ratio of expansion, i.e. the total 
swept volume divided by the swept volume at cut off—or the valve setting of the 
engine in terms of the fraction of the stroke at which cut off occurs; then from 
Fig. 118 the net work done 


If this work is represented by a rectangle of length v, the height of the rect¬ 
angle represents to scale the Mean effective pressure (m.e.p.) on the piston. 

Ideal M.E.P. = ^ [1 + log. r]-pb. .(1) 

The work done per stroke 


= Force X Distance moved in direction of the force 
= M.E.P. X Area of piston x Length of stroke = PLA. 


^ , PLAN 

H.P. developed = —^-, 


where N is the number of effective strokes per minute, 
A is the area of the piston in sq. in., 

L is the lengtli of stroke in ft., 

P is the mean effective pressure in lb. per sq. in. 


The effect of clearance on the work done. 

The effect of clearance is to shift the pressure axis to the left (Fig. IIB), and 
tiierefore to increase tlie total volume at any point on the expansion stroke. 

Let av be the clearance volume, then the true ratio of expansion = Total 
* V olume at end of expansion divided by the total volume at the beginning of 
7^(1 +a) 

expansion = 

Total work done per stroke 

= + a) log, 

M.E.P. = Pi (1 + (i + «) log. [i7^]) . . (2) 

When a = 0 it will be seen that (2) becomes (1), above. 

16-2 
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The effect of clearance and compression on the work done per stroke. 

To effect economy in steam consumption (see p. 254), and also to relieve the 
bearings of shock due to inertia loads, it is customary to stop the exhaust before 
the end of the exhaust stroke, and to compress the steam trapped in the cyhnder. 
The immediate effect of the compression is to reduce the power developed by an 
engine of a given size, and also to reduce, to a greater extent, the steam con 
sumption, so that the net result is a gain in economy. 


Work fJoNt 
DM Admits r)^ 


Work Done ^ 

ON Expansion = r 



Work Done 
ON Exhaust = p^v 


Net Work Ddni 
PER oTnOKE 


= 


Expansive Engine Without Clearance 



Expansive Engine With Clearance 



Expansive Engine With Clearance. 

AND COMPHE.GSION 


Fig. 118. 


Let bv be the volume of steam trapped in the cjlmder towards the end of the 
exhaust stioke; then from Fig. 118 the woik done on hyperbolic compression 

= JPi,bv\ogJ^, and that done on exhaust = jpf^{v + av — bv). 

CL 

The modified form of equation (2), p. 24.‘{, then becomes 


M.E.P. = p, P-+ (i+ «) log. [(1 + a - 1-) 


+ 



... (3) 
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It should be observed that this is the most general expression for the work 
done, and that when b = a, equation (2), p. 243, results, whilst when 6 = a = 0, 
equation (1) results. 

The actual work done (Diagram factor). 

The frictional resistance that attends the high velocity flow of steam, and also 
heat losses and imperfections in the valve gear, cause the actual work done to 
be less than that given by equation (3). In design work, therefore, advantage 
IS taken of the simple form of equation (1) for estimating the ideal M.E.P., the 
at tual M.E.P. being from 0-6 to 0-85 times this. 

In Fig. 119 an actual indicator diagram is superposed on the ideal diagram 
\^liich ignores clearance and compression. 


Govchndr 

Drop 





Diagram factor 



actual M.E.P. 
^[H-log„r]-p6 


»Ex. Hypothetical indicator diagram. 

Steam is admitted to a single-cyhnder engine at a pressure of 200 lb. per aq. in. abso¬ 
lute, and cut off takes place at J of the stroke. The back pressure is 17 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute and the clearance ratio is Draw the hypothetical indicator diagram and 
obtain the mean effective pressure, assuming a diagram factor of 0-8. 

If the cylinder is 8 in. diameter, and the stroke is 10 in., calculate the i.h.p. developed 
when the engine speed is 250 r.p.m. 

r = 4, a = -/o. 

M.E.P. = 2^ + 200(l+|jlog.(J.±)-17 


= 50 + 701og,3-143-17= 1131 lb. per sq. in. 
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Actual M.E.F. = 0-B X 113-1 = 90-6 Ib. per sq. in. 

113-1 X w X 64 X 10 X 250 X 2 _ 37-7 x w x 80 x 26 
I.H.P. - 4x12x 33,000 ” 3,300 

Actual I.H.P. = 0-8 X 71-8 = 57-4. 


Ex. Cylinder diameter and horse-power of a locomotive. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

The steam supplied by the boiler of a two-cylinder locomotive is dry and saturated 
at 196 lb. per sq. in. The driving wljo^la are 6 ft. 6 in. diameter. Calculate the diameter 
of the two cylinders which have 28 in. stroke so that the tractive force at 20 m.p.h. may 
be 4-5 tons when the cut off is at 0-5 stroke. Assume a mechanical efficiency of 80 % and 
take a diagram factor of 0-65 which neglects clearance, has hyperbolic expansion and 
exhausts at 18 lb. per sq. in. 

What is the i.h.f. of the engine at this speed? 


H.P. to be developed on the draw bar 


r.p.m. 


20 4-5x2240 

, = ix?^° = 86 - 2 . 

60 TT X 6-5 


6370, 


H.P. to be developed per cylinder 

28 I 

12^ 33,000 "¥8 "r 


„ 28 A X 86-2 537 1 

= 2 xp X Ys X X, 


M.E.r. X Area of piston 


637-0 X 198,000 


0-8 X 28 X 86-2x2 


: 27,550, 


M.B.P. = Diagram factor (1 H-log^P)— 

= 0-65^-^ (1-f log^2) —isj = 95-5 lb. per sq. in. 

^ 27,750 ^ . 

A = ——. Diameter =191 in. 

96-5 

r XXL- j 537 0 

. . i.H.p. ol engine at this speed = - = 672. 


Ex. Cylinder dimensions for an engine having clearance. 

Bind the diameter and stroke of a double-acting steam engine which shall develop 
30 indicated horse-power at 180 r.p.m. Make the following assumptions: Steam 
pressure = 100 lb. per sq. in. by gauge; exhaust at atmospheric pressure = 15 lb. 
per sq. in. absolute; cut off at 0-4 stroke; clearance = 10 % swept volume; diagram 
factor 0-8; stroke = 1-5 diameters. 

M.B.P. = 0 8 |ll6j|o-4+(0-4+0-l)log,|Jjt^jJ_16| = 61-1 lb. per sq. in. 

^ PLAN 
“ 33,000 ’ 

where N is the number of working strokes per minute. 
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_ nd^ ^ l-5d _ 7T(P _ 61-l7r(i®x 180x2 
~12 ~ ^ “ 32 X 33,000 ' 

d = 7-6B in. 

Stroke = 11 *5 in. 


Ex. Cut off and throttle control. 

Assuming hyperbolic expansion, a, diagram factor of unity, and neglecting clearance 
volume, calculate the steam consumption and horse-power developed in the cose of a 
single- cylinder engine 12 in. diameter and 19 in. stroke, running at 150 r.p.m., if 

(1) The inlet pressure is kept constant at 100 lb. per sq. in. and the back pressure 
constant at 15 lb. per sq. in., and the ratio of expansion has values 

2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 8, 10, 15. 

(2) The ratio of expansion is kept constant, and the back pressure constant at 15 lb. 
yirr sq. in., but the inlet pressure has values 

100, 90, 80, 70, 60, 50, 40, 30 lb. per sq. in. 

Take the constant ratio of expansion as 3. 

Plot curves on a horse-power base showing the steam consumption per hour, and also 
per horse-power hour. Neglect cylinder condensation. 


H.P. = 


M.E.p. = (1 +log,r) -PjJ . 

(m.e.p.) LAN 


18 77X122 300 

- M.E.P. X ~ X ^ X 33^- 


33,000 

H.P. = 1-541 M.E.P. 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Che specific volume of dry saturated steam at 100 lb. per sq. in. is 4-45 cu. ft. per lb. 
The swept volume of the cylinder is 1-177 cu. ft.; hence, neglecting condensatipn, the 


mass of steam in the cylinder at cut off is 
lb. per hr. 


1177 
r X 4-45 


lb., and the steam consumption in 


1-177 4730 

. X 300 X 60 =-. 


r X 4-45 


.(3) 


By assigning the given values to r equations (1), (2), (3) will give the information 
required for plotting curves 1 and 2, Fig. 120. 


Throttle control. With r constant and equal to (3) the steam consumption 


1177 

3 X Specific volume 


X 300 X 60 


7062 

Specific volume' 


(4) 


By taking pressures of 100, 90, etc. the corresponding value of the specific volume 
can be obtained from steam tables, and hence equations (1), (2) and (4) evaluated. The 
results are plotted in curves 3 and 4, Fig. 120. 
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Fig. 120. 


Estimation of the steam consumption of an engine from the indicator 
diagram. 

If the steam lias dryness jr at the point of cut off, and the specific volume at 
pressure is then the total weight of steam present 

This steam has not hecii supplied entirely from the boiler; because a mass 
DX f)/ivlb. was trapped on the exhaust stroke, being the specific volume at 
jiressure ji,,. 

Hence tlic net steam supply per revolution, for a double-acting engine, is 




At a speed of N r.p.m. the steam consumption per hour for a double-acting 
iE?ine 


engine 


= 12,bVr^(a+l/r)-^-^n. 

\-V 


■(1) 


•For the meaning of the symbols soo pp. 243, 244. 
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Over the pressure range commonly covered by reciprocating engines the 
rtiation between pressure and density of steam is approximately linear, i.e. 

Density^ = — = (mp + c), .(2) 

whence, by (2) in (1), 

]lb.(3) 


Steam per hour = + -j — 6(mp[, + c) 


If N and x remain constant, whilst the power output is controlled by throttling, 
the only variable in 3 is so that a linear relation should exist between the steam 
c onsumption and the n.P. chest pressure, so long as x is unchanged. 


Hence 


l.M.E.r. of engine = Diagram factor d.f. |^^(l+log,r)-pbJ. 

^ ~\2LAN 

r ri.Ti.P. X 33000 "I 
1 + logg r |_ 2LAJSI (d .f. ) ^ J 


Pi = 


by (4) in (3). 

Steam in lb. per hour 


(4) 


rf ri.ii.P. X 33000 “I Wfi+l/r\ ,, .H 

= i2oiv^.Limoiy i (^-) - • 


Hence a linear relation should exist between the steam flow and the i.ir.p. 
This was established experimentally by Willans in 1888, and is known as Willans* 
line. It is applicable to turbines as well as reciprocators. Fig. 120 compares the 
steam consumption for throttle and cut off control. 


Quality of the steam in an engine cylinder. 

In a simple tyjie of steam engine, using saturated steam, between 20 and 50 % 
of the total weight of steam supplied per stroke is condensed before the point of 
eut olT is reached, although subsequent re-evaporation prevents it issuing as a 
‘^tr( am of water from the exhaust pipe. 

Mr D. K. Clark, in his book The Steam Engine, first drew attention to this 
phenomenon, but engine drivers were well aware of it years before. 

The causes of the presence of water arc: 

(1) Wetness in the steam supplied from the boiler due to forcing the boiler. 
This carrying over of water into the main steam pipe is known as '‘Priming”. 
Wetness may also be caused by radiation from the steam pipe. 

(2) Condensation in the cylinder due to the high-pressure saturated steam 
meeting a surface previously chilled by the exhaust steam. This is considered the 
most important of the three causes of cylinder condensation. 

(3) Radiation and the performance of mechanical work at the expense of the 
internal energy in the steam cause condensation after cut off. 
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The extent to which condensation occurs during expansion depends upon the 
ratio of expansion, the speed of the engine, and upon the surface available fc^ 
radiation. With a moderate ratio of expansion in a small engine, there is often 
sufficient heat available in the engine cylinder to cause re-evaporation on the 
expansion stroke and, always, on the exhaust stroke. 


To find the dryness after cut off. 

A calibrated indicator diagram will give the volume and pressure at any point 
of the stroke, but it can give no indication of the weight and condition of the 
steam present. To obtain the dryness fraction of the expanding steam the exhaust 
steam must be condensed, and its rate of flow thereby determined. From this 
measurement "cylinder feed” 

Total weight of exhaust steam 


Number of strokes occupied in exhausting the steam' 

The cylinder feed, however, represents but a portion of the contents of the 
cylinder, since the steam trapped in the clearance space, during compression, 
may be regarded as never exhausted. Neglecting leakage, total weight of wet 

steam in cylinder at cut off = Cylinder feed -h ^ ^ ^ . 

vb is the total cylinder volume at the commencement of compression where the 
steam may be regarded as dry and saturated, having a specific volume . 

The weight of dry steam accounted for by the indicator diagram is equal to the 

ratio Swept volume vjr at cut off + Clearance volume av 

Specific volume of dry saturated steam at the cut off pressure p' 

By the definition of dryness fraction x, p. 130, 


Dryness fraction at cut off = 


(v/r) -h av 


Cylinder feed + v x b/v ^^)' 


By reference to steam tables the specific volume of dry saturated steam at 
pressures p^, Pzt may be obtained, 
and on multiplying these volumes by the 
total mass of steam in the cylinder the 
saturation curve (Fig. 121) may be plotted 
on the indicator diagram. 

From this curve, in the absence of leak¬ 
age, the ratio aejab represents the dryness 
fraction at any particular point during 
expansion, the mass of steam represented 
by the length cb being known as the miss - 
ing quantity. Alternatively the missing 
quantity may be regarded as the difference 

between the actual weight of steam present in the cylinder and the indicated 
weight of dry saturated steam. 
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Ex. Dryness fraction of steam in a cylinder. (Senior Whitworth 1922.) 

* Determine the dryness fraction of the steam in a cylinder at 0-7 of the stroke from the 
following data: 

Cut off 0-5 stroke] clearance 8 %; pressure of steam at 0-7 of stroke = 601b. per sq. in. 
absolute and at 0-8 of return stroke on compression curve = 19 lb. per sq. in.; 
r.p.m. = 100] steam condensed per min. = 99 lb.] volume of 1 lb. of steam at 601b. per 
sq. in. = 7-03 cu. ft.] volume of 1 lb. of steam at 191b. per sq. in. = 20-8 cu. ft.; swept 
volume = 3-75 cu. ft. 

Discuss assumptions made in answering the question. 


Swept volume at 0-7 of stroke = 0-7 x 3*75 = 2-62 cu. ft. 

Clearance volume = 0-08 x 3-75 

= 0-3 

Total volume at 0-7 stroke 

= 2-92 cu. ft. 

Mass of cushion steam = (0-08 + 0-2) 

g'-0.05041b. 

99 

Cylinder feed for d.a. engine = 

= 0-495 

Total mass in cylinder 

= 0-5454 lb. 

2*92 

Indicated mass after cut off = 

= 0-4150 

Missing quantity 

= 013041b. 


4150 

Dryness fraction = = 0-762. 

Assumptions. Leakage is ignored. Cylinder feed and cushion steam are taken as 
dry saturated. 


Ex. Jacketed cylinder. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

The pressure indicated at cut off in the cyUnder of a jacketed steam engine is 751b. 
per sq. in., the volume is 0-45 cu. ft. and dryness fraction of steam is 0-73. If the values 
of pressure and volume at release are 34-2 and 1-05, find the heat which passes through 
the cylinder walls during expansion. Assume pv” = c. 

Heat added = Work done + Change in I.B. 


w—1 
n 


= W. 


Work done = |^1 - 

To determine n, we have pivj = ^ 2 ^ 1 - 

76x0.46--34.2xl.MI-, 5^-(jig)". 
/. n = 0*928. 


[ 0 928-11 
/ 1 \ 092B 

^ Ul93/ J 

-= |(2-193)I^-lj = 4250ft.-lb. 

The change in i.B. = —. 
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To evaluate we mudt know the dryness fraction at the end of expansion, thus: 
Let be the specific volumes of dry saturated steam, and w be the mass of steanlf. 


= 0-45, = 0-73, = 5-82, = 1216. 


_ 045 

0-73x5-82 


0-105Dlb. 


At tho end of the expansion, = v,- 

_ ^5 X 0^73 X 5-M 

0-45x12-16“ 

h at 751b. per sq. in. = 153 0c.n.u. h at 34*2 lb. per sq. in. 


0-817. 


at 75 lb. per sq. in. 

= 0-73x505 = 368 0 


//, 

p^i\ _ 75 X 144x0-73x5-82 


= 521-0 


1400 


= 32-8 


at 34-2 lb. per sq. in. 

= 0-817x523-2 

jp 2^’2 _ 34-2 X 144 X 0-817 x 12-16 

~~J ~ 


1400 


.E., 


= 488-2 


I.E.5 


(i.E.a-i.E.J = 29-7 C.II.U. per lb. 

0-45 X 29-7 

Change in I.E. of the cylinder contents = — - ^ ^ = 3*15 

U' I O X 


125-8 

427-0 

552-8 


34-9 


517-9 


Work done 

Heat added in c.ii.u. 


4250 

1400 


= 3-04 
= 6-19 


Solution using the diagram. 


Knowing the condition of the steam at the beginning and end of the expansion, the 
heat added may be scaled from tho diagram, as shown in Fig. 122. This area 
measures 0-7 by 16-4 in., and represents 57-4c.u.u.; 
hence the heat added to the actual steam 

= 0-1059 X 57-4 = 6-08 c.ii.u. 

The additional work, in excess of that done on the 
Hanldne cycle, is represented by the triangle ABC 
and scales 0-208 c.ii.U. 

Ex. Expansion of steam, and heat loss to cylinder 
walls. (B.Sc. 1939.) j 



Steam of dryness fraction 0-96 expands in a cylinder 
from a pressure of 300 lb. per sq. in. down to 15 lb. 
per sq. in., the expansion following the lawpu^ "- = c. 
Determine the final state of the steam and the heat 
exchange which occurs between the steam and the 
cylinder walls per lb. of steam. 


P Heat Add eh 





Fig . 122. 
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Specific volume of steam initially = 0-9C x 1-543 = 1-481, 

300x1-481102 = 15x'yio2 

Final volume = 1-481 x = 27-85 cu. ft. 

Specific volume at 151b. per sq. in. = 26-27; hence the steam is superheated. 

27-85 : 


253 


2-2436(//-464) 

15 

Final total heat = 650-3 c.H.TT. 


Degree of superheat =25° C. 

Heat added = Work done + Change in I.E. = + H^ —H^ 

\7l — 1J 


Work done on expansion = 


144 


= 1400^0-62 = 133-7 c.H.u. 


Final total heat = 650-3 

Initial total heat = (219 + 0-96 x 450) = 650-5 
Gain in total heat = —0-2 


P^v^- P^v^ 

J 

Gain in i.e. 
Work done 

Heat added 


= +2-674 

= 2-474 c.ii.U. 

= 133-7 

= 136-174 


Methods of reducing cylinder condensation. 

Superheating.* 

It is well established that in the absence of nuclei on whieli condensation can 
proceed, the steam temjieraturc may be dropped considerably below saturation 
temperature without undue condensation taking place. One of the best methods 
of combating cylinder condensation is therefore to superheat the steam so as 
to remove the droplets of water. Unlike a saturated vapour a change in the heat 
content of a superheated vapour is accompanied by a change in temperature. It 
follows that a reduction in temperature of the vapour tends to suppress the heat 
loss. A wet vapour has also better heat transmission qualities, and, since its 
density is greater, the leakage through a given opening is also greater. 

* Superheating was iiitroduL-od by Trevitliick in 1828, but Hirn of Alsace was the first 
to discover the reason for improved economy (1^55). 
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One of the most noticeable improvements that attend the use of superheated 
steam in an engine of suitable design is the flat speciflc steam consumption curve^ 
and the speciflc steam consumption is almost independent of the size of the engine. 

The maj or difficulties with superheated 
steam are: 

(1) control of the superheat tempera¬ 
ture; 

(2) thermal expansion; 

(3) the cutting action of the steam on 
the valves; 

(4) accumulation of soot on the super¬ 
heater tubes; 

(5) lubrication of the cylinder and 
valves. 

(6) creep of metals when subjected to 
stress at high temperatures. 

Because of these difficulties 750° F. 
appears to be the safe upper limit of 
temperature, and even then special 
metals must be used. 

Jacketed cylinder. 

James Watt introduced the steam 
jacket to reduce cylinder condensation, 
but because of its limited surface, temper¬ 
ature difference and the short time available for heat flow it is effective only on 
slow speed engines. 

Reheating. 

The defects of the steam jacket may be avoided in multiple expansion engines - 
by directing the exhaust steam from each cylinder to a separate heater which 
may be incorporated in the boiler or fitted on the engine where it is supplied with 
highly superheated steam. In the North Eastern marine engine, illustrated in 
Fig. 124, there are three cylinders, the high-pressure and intermediate cylinders 
being placed at the ends of the engine so as to accommodate poppet valves, the 
reheater lying horizontally between these cylinders. Superheated steam, on its 
way to the high pressure cyhnder, flows through U tubes in the reheater, whilst 
the steam exhausted from the high-pressure cylinder passes over the outside of the 
tubes.I 

• Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. p. 300 (1905). 

t A niunerical exaiii])lo on this engine is given in the Appendix. 



B.H.R 

Fig. 123. Comparative curves showing 
the performance of a liigh-speed triple 
expansion engine using steam having 
various degrees of superheat.* 
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By reheating it is possible to maintain the steam in a superheated state through¬ 
out the entire expansion, whereas on the straight Rankine cycle this would 
iii\ olve unmanageable superheats. 

Obviously with the exhaust superheated the heat loss to the condenser per lb. 
of steam flowing is greater, but the smaller specific steam consumption, conse- 
f] 11 out on improved efi&ciency, causes the net heat loss to be less than with wet 
bteam. 



Fig. 124. 


Cylinder proportions and rotational speed. 

From a consideration of the surface area exposed to high temperature, and also 
in respect of the clearance volume which must be supplied with high-pressure 
^ steam at each working stroke, and which makes little contribution to the work 
done, the long stroke engine is superior to the short stroke engine. 

Conduction of heat, however, depends upon time as well as surface area, so the 
higher the rotational speed the smaller the condensation. However, to limit the 
piston speed and inertia forces the stroke must bo shortened, and this produces 
a disproportionate increase in the percentage clearance volume. 

With high-speed engines it is, therefore, imperative that the ports are short, 
and the mechanical clearance, between the piston and cylinder cover, reduced to 
a minimum. 
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COMPOUND ENGINES 


On p. 227 it was shown that the work done per lb. of steam could be considerably 
increased by allowing the steam to expand, but in practice it has been found that 
to avoid a greater loss from condensation than gain from expansion, the expansion 
ratio per cylinder is strictly limited. Willans’ experiments on steam engines led 
him to conclude that, from an economy standpoint, the ratio of expansion per 
cylinder should not exceed 

Pressure range, cut off to exhaust, lb. per sq. in. 

^25 ■ 

This condition, however, does not restrict the Total expansion ratio, 
because, if cylinders are arranged in succession so that after expansion in one 
cylinder the steam is exhausted to the next, and so on, any expansion ratio may 
be obtained, and yet, per cylinder, Willans’ condition may be satisfied. 

This arrangement of cylinders gives rise to what are known as Compound 
triple and Quadruple expansion engines. 

The cylinder which receives the high-pressure boiler steam is known as the 
High-pressure (ii.P.) cylinder, the last stage of the expansion being performed 
in the low-pressure (l.p.) cylinder, whilst in triple or quadruple expansion engines 
we have first or second intermediate pressure (i.r.) cylinders. 

In very large engines—for example, when the l.p. cylinder exceeds 100in. 
bore—it is customary to fit two L.p. cylinders, thereby producing a four-cylinder 
triple expansion engine. Two l.p.’s are also used on high speed engines. 

Tlie famous Webb’s compound locomotive liad the reverse of this arrangement; 
there were two ii.e. cylinders and one L.p. cylinder which produced the character¬ 
istic exhaust note of these engines. 

Advantages of multiple expansion.* 

By expanding the steam successively in two or more cylinders the following 
improvements result: 

(1) The temperature range per cylinder is reduced, with a corresponding^ 
reduction in condensation. 

(2) The loss from cylinder condensation is not cumulative, because re-evapora¬ 
tion in the early stages of expansion allows the later stages to expand the steam 
still further. 

The loss by condensation is therefore restricted to the l.p. cylinder. 

When using superheated steam compounding becomes less effective so that 
quadruple expansion engines are not now made, and the two cylinder compound 
is tending to displace the triple. 

(3) Lighter cylinders may be employed than in the case of a simple engine, 
because for a simple engine to utilise the same expansion ratio as a compound 

• Compounding was tho invention of Hornblower, 1781. 
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eng^ine would involve a cylinder strong enough to withstand the H.p. steam and 
vAluminous enough to contain the L.p. steam. 

(4) lieakage past valves and piston is reduced because of the reduced pressure 
diiTerence across these components. 

(5) The greater economy of steam makes the fire boxes of transport vehicles 
last much longer than in the case of simple engines. 

(G) A simple type of valve gear may be used, even with a large total expansion 
ratio; since even then the expansion per cylinder may not be more than three to 
ime, so that the slide valve may be employed. This advantage is particularly 
valuable in the case of reversible engines. 

* (7) The steam may be reheated after expansion in one cylinder, and before 
pritering the next. This method, which was introduced by Mr Weir, arrests 
r vlinder condensation. 

(8) The forces in the working parts are reduced, as the forces are distributed 
over more components. 

(9) The turning moment is improved if the tandem arrangement is avoided. 
Kven if simple cylinders have the same crank arrangement as a compound, the 
turning effort is not so uniform because of the greater pressure difference in the 
simple engine. 

(10) Mechanical balance may be made more nearly perfect, and therefore high 
speeds are possible. Speed itself is conducive to improved thermal economy, and 
if, as frequently happens, the driven machine runs at a high speed, direct coupling 
is possible. 

(11) The engine may start in any position. This is of advantage in marine work, 
locomotive work and mining work, although for winding in mining it is said that 
the cage is more difficult to manipulate with a compound engine than in the case 
of the simple engine, because of the steam in the receiver (p. 258). 

(12) By making the cranks and connecting rods identical fewer spare parts 
need be stocked. 

(13) In the event of a breakdown, the engine may be modified to continue 
'‘^working on reduced load. T his is a valuable asset in marine propulsion. 

(14) The cost of the engine, for the same power and economy, is less than of a 
simple engine, because of the very heavy “Scantlings” (i.e. connecting rods, 
etc.) that would be required if all the work were done in one cylinder. Although 
more numerous, the scantlings of compound engines are much lighter and 
therefore cheaper. 

Methods of compounding. 

To ensure interchangeability of parts it is customary to arrange the cylinders 
with equal strokes, and to adjust the crank angles so as to secure reasonable 
balance and torque, combined with the ability to start in any position. Frequently 
bU these conditions cannot be satisfied simultaneously, so a compromise has 
to be made, which often results in the h.p. cylinder exhausting at a time when the 


17 
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L.p. cylinder is not reqiiiring steam. Provision must therefore be made in the 
form of a receiver for the storage of the steam. v 

In most engines the connecting pipes and steam chests have sufficient volume 
to prevent undue pressure fluctuations on the exhaust from the H.P. cylinder. 


Estimation of cylinder dimensions. 

A problem which presents considerable difficulty to beginners is that of 
estimating cylinder dimensions of a comj)ound engine by first concentrating on 
the L.P. cylinder, and regarrlirig it aq capable of 
developing the combined power of then.p. and 
L.P. cylinflcrs, when supidicd with the same 
mass of high-pressure steam as originally sup¬ 
plied to the ir.P. cylinder. 

That, in the absence of condensation and 
other losses, this is true may be appreciated 
from Fig. 125, where the separate indicator 
diagrams for the H.P. and L.p. cylinders are 
combined on to a single diagram, abede, the 
averiige height of which is reiHesentative of 
the power of the engine, and is known as The 
mean effective pressure referred to the 
low-pressure cylinder. 



Fig. 125. Combined indicalor 
diagram. 


In this diagram we assume tluat the expansion curve is continuous so that the 
swept volume of the l.p. at cut off is equal to the total swept volume of the h.p. 

Now consider the eflcct of making the l.p. cut off earlier, but leaving the h.p. 
cut off unchanged. At cut off the L.p. cylinder is now incapable of containing the 
expanded steam from then.p. so then.p. piston on its return stroke must compress 
this steam until the volume can be accommodated. This compression raises the 
receiver pressure and increases the work done by the L.p. cylinder at the expense 
of the II.p. In the limit, when the L.p, cut off volume is equal to the H.p. cut off 
volume, the negativ e work done on compression is equal to the positive work so 
the U.r. cylinder becomes ineffective and the L.p. takes the entire load, although 
not with the same economy of steam. 

The M.E.p. referred to the L.p. cylinder may be computed from the equation 


M.E.p. = Diagram factor x .(1) 


wliere R = 

expansion. 


Swept volume of l.p. cylinder 
Cut off volume of h.p. cylinder 


and is known as the Total ratio of 


I.H.P. = 


M.E.p. X Lx. A X N X 2 


-( 2 ) 


33,000 

In the design of an engine the power, speed, initial pressure and back pressure 
pf, are usually known, so from the equations (1) and (2), with a tentative valup 
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of the diagram factor, there are but two unknowns; the length of the stroke L 
ahii the area of the piston A. 

Now the length of the stroke is determined by the rotational s])eed N, and the 
ability bo lubricate the piston—and it is inadvisable to run with piston speeds in 
excess of 850 ft. per min. 

Average piston speed = 2LN f.p.m. .(3) 

From equations (1), (2) and (3) therefore the bore of the l.p. cylinder may be 
readily determined. 

For the ii.p. cylinder the conditions are not anything like so rigorous, since we 
Lould arrange this bore so as to secure 

* (a) An equal temperature drop per expansion to obtain economy of steam. 

(6) Equal development of work by the h.p. and l.p. cyhnders to give a uniform 
turning moment. 

(r) Equal initial loads on the pistons so 
that L.p. and ii.p. rods and gear may be 
^tr(\^Hcd to the same extent. 

In practice it is customary to strike a 
mean between equal initial loads and equal 
work—a compromise which causes a loss 
' of energy due to unrestricted expansion in 
the receiver (see Eig. 126). 

Although this pressure dioii after release 
is wasteful, yet it is partly counterbalanced 
by the drying effect on the steam which it 
ju’ofhices. 

For equal initial loads on the pistons 

(Pi—Pa) area of H.P. piston = (pg—Pb) area of l.p. piston. 

If this condition is satisfied, the work done per cyhndcr is 

H.p. work per stroke = (I +h)g^rj^) —Pgt^zJ diagram factor, 

L.P. work per stroke = (1 “P&^ 4 j diagram factor, 

w here is the expansion ratio for the h.p. eyfinder and that of the L.P. cyhnder. 

Ex. Cylinder dimensions and receiver pressure. 

Estimate the cyhndcr dimensions of a compound engine to develop 600 l.n.p. at 
120 r.p.m. Initial pressure 120 lb. per sq. in. absolute; back pressure 4 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute; allowable piston speed 500 f.p.m.; ratio of cylinder volume 3-5; diagram factor 
0-85; cut off in H.P. at 0-4 stroke. 
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If out off in L.P. is at 0*53 stroke, detennine the approximate l.f. receiver pressure 
and compare the initial loads on the pistons. 

Assume no clearance. 


Total ratio of expansion = — = 


0-4 


Vi Vj ^ 0-4 


= 8-76. 


= J2. 


M.E.F. for the whole engine referred to n.P. 

= (1 +2-31ogx„ 8-75) -4 = 39-6. 

Actual M.E.P. = 0-85 x 39-5 = 33-6 lb. per sq. in. 



W - 0 - 531 ; 


Fig. 127. 


PsVs 


2 PLAN 33-6A x 600 
~ 33,000 ~ 33,000 

Diameter of l.p. = ^ -- 


= 500, 


,000 4 . 

— X - = 35-4 m. 
b n 


35.4 

Diameter of H.p. =-p= 
V3-5 


Stroke 

For hyperbolic expansion = P 3 V 3 . 

V 3 


600x12 
‘ 2x120 


= 18-93 in. 


= 25 in. 


P9 = 


120 xF 


V 3 8-75X0-53F’ 
Receiver pressure p^ = 26-9 lb. per sq. in. 


Load on h.f. 


LoadonL.P. {p^—p^ 


{P\ Fa) ^ ^ strokes being equal) 


(120-259)^ 1 


1-22 
1 ■ 


(25-9-4-0) 3-6 

Ex. Cylinder diameters for developing equal powers. (London B.So. 1922.) 

A compound engine is to develop 125 h.p. at 110 r.p.m. Steam is supplied at 105 lb. 
per sq. in. and the condenser pressure is 3 lb. per sq. in. Assuming hyperbolic expansion 
and an expansion ratio of 15, a diagram factor of 0-7 and neglecting clearance and 
receiver losses, determine the diameters of the cylinders so that they may develop 
equal powers. Stroke of each piston = l.p. cylinder diameter. 

M.B.p. referred to Ij.p. = 0-7 

“ 0-7 {1+l‘’g. 15} — 3J = 16 lb. per sq. in. 
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16 X i X nd^ x 110 x 2 
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12x4x33,000 


= 125. 


^ 3 / 125 x 4 x 12 x 33,000 

= V -re x-;r x 110 ^ 2 — = 


Work done in H.P. “Pii^i+PiVilog,—— 

P2 

but =p^v^- 

Work done inn.p. = Pi^^iloga —. 

P2 

Woik done in l.p. = p^v^+p^v^^ogJ^-^—p^v^. 

Pi 

K qua ting work done in H.P. cylinder to that 
done in the l.p. cyhndcr. 

Pi'^i^ ^1 = P2 ^2 +P2 ^2 log« ’'2 - Pf> ^ 3 - 

= Pi's’lll+loSr^2-log«^i]- 



Fig. 128, 


Whence 

But 


also 


= 15 (given). 

1-^1 

fa = and r, = —, 

^^2 ^1 

log = = or 't, 

‘=‘15vi 105 7 

4 


log,"i-log,15 = ;!. .-. -i = 15xl-772. 


V 

Ratio of expansion for H.P. cylinder = -^ = 5-16; 
also 


V 


Vj _ 15 
5-16 ‘ 


Hence 


15 


Ratio of L.p. expansion = ^ = 5 16 ~ 

TT 1 X- ^ 26163 

Volume of H.P. = - X ^ 7 ^ = ^ ^ 

15-33 in. 


/26-163_ 

” V ' 2 - 005 ' “ 

Cylinder diameters are 15-33 and 26-16 in. 
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Ex. Power developed by a compound locomotive. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

What are the advantages of compounding; and what factors govern the ratio of 
cylinder volumes employed? 

Estimate the horse-power developed by a four-cylinder compound locomotive given 
the following particulars: Steam pressure 400 lb. per sq. in.; exhaust 20 lb. per sq. in.; 
diameter of the two h.p. cylinders 10 in.; diameter of the two L.P. cylinders 20 in.; 
stroke 26 in. for all cylinders; h.p. cut off at 0-55 stroke; l.p. cut off at 0-35 stroke; 
r.p.m. 140. 

Assume hyperbolic expansion; and take a diagram factor of 0-65. Neglect clearance 
effects. 

Work done per stroke, assuming h 3 q 9 erbolio 
expansion, 


H.B.P. ofH.P. cylinder = —{l+log,Pi)— 
M.E.P. of L.P. cylinder = — {l4-log,rJ— 

To 


Ratio 


H.P. volume 


L.P. volume 


^2 

10^ 

' 202 = 


V 

V' 


r. rrr 0 55 

.’. 0-66'u = —F, 
4 



and for hyperbolic expansion 


^Fx400 = 0-35Fxpa. 
4 


4 X 55 1 f iL 

4 = 157 lb. per sq. m. 

M.E.P. of H.p. = 0-55x400 |l+log,p^| —157 

= (220 X 1-5971)-157 = 194-5 lb. per sq. in. 
Actual M.E.P. = 194-5 x 0*65 = 126-3 lb. per sq. in. 

M.E.P. of L.P. = 0-35 X 167 ^l + logg 

= (54-9 X 2-0498) -20 = 92-5 lb. per sq. in. 

Actual M.E.P. = 0-65 x 92-5= 60-1 lb. per sq. in. 

_2 PLAN P X ttD^ X 2 X LN 

^ “33,000” “ 4 X 33,000 

-Pxf)»^^x 140x20 IPP* 

12 33,000x12) 69-2' 
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9 V 1 V 1 nn 

For the two h.p/s, the H.P. = = 3G5-2 

60-2 


For the two L.P.’s, the h.p. 
Total horao-power 


2x60 1x400 


= 005-0 


= 1060 2 


(Senior Whitworth 1924.) 

Ex. Indicated horse-power of a compound engine having clearance. 

Find the ratio of cylinder diamelera for a double-acting condensing atcam engine. 
The steam supplied is at 150 lb. per aq. in. gauge, and the exhaust 2 lb. per aq. in. 
.ib'^olutc. Cut off in each cylinder to be at half 
.stroke. Clearance volume 10 % in each case. Total p, u\ 

cxfianaion ratio 10, assuming a diagram factor of ?n 

70 %. Calculate the l.H.P. if the steam used per ^ ' H P ^ p 

linur was 2400 lb. " 

If the total ratio of expansion is reckoned on the ID ^ ^ 

wept volume, then 

.( 1 ) 


Ratio of cylinder volumes = -^ = ...(2) 

Vjs 2vi - - - 

By (1) in (2), ' Volume 

Ratio of cylinder volumes = ^ x 10 = 5. 

Ratio of cylinder diameter = .^5 = 2-235 . 

M.E.p. with clearance = +('+“)‘°5-(i7j^)] —Pj (see p. 243). 

To determine p^ the expansion curve is assumed continuous,* since but one diagram 
frictor is given, so that pj^r{ = Ps'^^a- 

p 3 = 33 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

M.E.P. of H.P. = 165^2 + (J VjJ —33 = 109-3 lb. per sq. in. 

M.E.p. of L.P. = 33^i + (^+-iMlog..|J ^,”jJ- 2 = 26-46 lb. per sq. in. 

Since nothing is said about the dryness after cut off we must assume the steam dry 
and saturated, and if we consider 1 lb. of steam is used per stroke the specific volume 
at 165 lb. per sq. in. is 2-78. The mass of steam remaining in the H.P. clearance at 33 lb. 
per sq. in. is 

^ _!' 2 _ 

10x12-57 125-7’ 

where 12-57 is the specific volume at 33 lb. per sq. in. 


Fig. 130. 


* See p. 270 on combining indicator diagrams. 
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Total volume B.t out off = = 2-7B 




whence 


«, = 4-913 cu. ft., Vt = 24-065. 

Work done per Ih. of steam = 144[109-3 x 4-813 + 26-46 x 24-065]. 
_ , 2400x144x1163 

- 60X33.000 - 

Actual l.H.F. allowing for a diagram factor of 70 % is 142 h.f. 


Ex. Trial of a compound steam engine. (B.Sc. 1932.) 

The following data were obtained in a test of a compound steam engine with cylinders 
11-5 and 27*6 in. bore, and stroke 26 in.: Steam pressure at stop valve, 170 lb. per sq. in., 
temperature at stop valve = 187° C.; condenser vacuum 26 in. with a 30 in. barometer;'' 
cut off inn.P. cylinder at ^ stroke; i.h.p. = 260; B.H.P. = 235; r.p.m. = 140. Steam used 
per hour = 4700 lb,; circulating water per hour = 66,000 lb.; hot well temperature 
= 45° C.; inlet and outlet temperatures of circulating water = 12-5° and 50° C. 



Draw up a heat account for the test in c.H.n. per min. 

Find the overall diagram factor, and the efficiency relative to the Rankine cycle, 
both with reference to the indicated work. 


Total heat per min. in steam above 0° C. 

Sensible heat in feed 

Total heat supplied by boiler per min. 


4700 

60 

4700 

60 


X667 1 
X 45 


66 000 

Heat rejected to circulating water = —^— (60 —12-6) 


Heat equivalent of i.h.p. = 260 x 
Heat equivalent of b.h.p. = 235 x 


60 
33,000 
1400 
33,000 
1400 


Heat equivalent of f.h.p. 

Heat unaccounted for (radiation, etc.) 


= 62,350 

= 3,526 
= 48,825 o.H.u. 
= 41,230 

» 6126 

=> 6640 

= 686 
= 1469. 
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_ 1 TTX 11-52 
'3 
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4 

TTX 27-52 


x26-0. 


-x26-0_ 


x3 = 17-13. 


h.f. volume at cut off 

L. P. volume 

4 

Hypothetical expansion ratio = I1 

170 

M. B.P. referred to L.P. cylinder = + 17-3]-1-95 = 36 16 lb. per sq. in. 

The actual M.s.P. may be computed, from the e(][uation 

I.H.P. =- 

33,000 

260x33,000x12x4 _ o 
2x26x7rx27-52xl40 ~ 

23-8 

Diagram factor = —■ ^ = 0-658. 

3U-15 


Rankine efficiency. 


H at 170 lb. per sq. in. and 187° 

C. = 667-1 

= 324-8x1-5657 

= 509-0 


1581 

(?. 

= 4-6 

Net work 

= 102-7 

Rankine efficiency = 

= 26-4%. 

Thermal efficiency = 

^ 48,827 

= 12-53% 

Relative efl&ciency = 

= 47-5%. 


Ex. Triple-expansion engine. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

A triple-expansion engine is supplied with steam at 180 lb. per sq. in. and the con¬ 
denser pressure is 3 lb. per sq. in. The overall expansion ratio is 13. Neglecting clearance 
effects, assuming no pressure drop at release in the high pressure and intermediate 
pressure cylinders, and assuming hyperbolic expansion, determine the ratios of the 
cylinder volumes, taking the high pressure cylinder as unity, in order that equal powers 
may be developed in the three cylinders. 

With this arrangement, what would be the initial steam forces on the three pistons? 

The work done per stroke = i.m.e.p. volume. 

ThBi.M.E.p. =y (H-log.r)-pj. 
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The back pressure for the h.p. cyhnder is and that for the I.P. p^\ so that tho 
work done by these cylinders respectively is p^ log^ — and p^v^ logg —. 

Vi V2 

The total work done by the engine 

= T.M.E.P. referred to the li.P. x 

= [1 +log, 13]-3j 144^4 = 4e-4 X 144 X v*. 


For equal powers, 

ButpiVi 


, Vn , Vq 46*4x144x^4 

Pi'^ilog«-“=2’2^2log.;- =-^ -- 

t'g 

, v.y , v, 46*4 xv- 
]ug,J = log,-= = - 


3x ISOxvi’ 


( 1 ) 


and ^ i.e. the ratio of expansion for the h.p. cylinder, is equal to the ratio of 

expansion rj for tho I.P. cylinder. 

The total ratio of expansion i2 = — = 13 and the relation between rs, rj, and E 
is given by 

rHr,r^=i2 = ^x^x'^. 

Vi Vg 

= .( 2 ) 

, 46-4x13 , 

log^rs = ^ = 1-117. 


By equation (1), 


By (3) in (2), 


rL = i 


13 


180x3 
m = 3 05. 

= 1-396 = 


.(3) 


3*05^ * I.P. volume ’ 

Hence the cylinder volumes are h.p. 1, I.P. 3*05, L.P. 4-26. 

If the cylinders have the same stroke, the areas of the piston will be proportional to 
the cylinder volumes, and the initial forces on the pistons will be 

(Pi —P 2 ) -^H.p.1 (pz ~P^ '^H.p. ^ 3*05, (pg —^H.p. 4*26. 


But 

Hence the forces are 


Pz ’ 


3*05’ 


P 3 ' 


3-05 


Pi 

3-05*' 


3 - 05 )’ 3-05 3 - 05 ) ( 3 - 05 * 

i.e. the forces on the h.p. and i.P. are equal, and that on the l.p. 0*570 of the force on 
the H.P. 


Use of the diagram for proportioning a compound engine 

Because of the number of unknown quantities involved, the proportioning of 
the cylinders for an actual engine is usually more difficult than the solution of some 
hypothetical examination question. 
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For instance, although the expansion ratios of individual cylinders may be 
known from a consideration of the valve gear, the overall expansion ratio is 
obtained only after solving a transcendental equation. 

To avoid this difficulty set down the expansion line on an diagram, and use 
the volumes and pressures given by this diagram to check the balance of power 
from the conventional jyv equations, as illustrated by the following example: 

It is desired to investigate the possibility of building a compound lighting 
engine to give 60 kw. at 500r.p.m. Each double acting cylinder is to develop 
equal power. 

Main steam pressure 1651b. per sq. in. abs. dryness 0 97, pressure drop over 
[lovernor valve 10 % of the main steam pressure, back pressure 10 lb. per sq. in. 

abs. 

Dynamo efficiency 85 %, mechanical efficiency of the engine 85 %. 

Diagram factors: overall 0-6 h.p. 0-B5, n.p. 0-55. 

Determine the cylinder sizes, cut offs, and specific steam consumption. 



The pressure in the steam chest will be 0-9 x 165 = 148-3 lb. per sq. in. Setting 
this off on the 11^ diagram gives a reheated condition of 0-988, and a direct 
adiabatic heat drop 2 to 6 of 190. If we assume a reheat factor of 1-05, and 
efficiency ratios, h.p. 0-76, L.p. 0-55, the receiver pressure may be obtained as 
follows. 

Cumulative heat drop = 1-05 x 190 — 200 = (a.ii.d.)h.p. + (a.h.d.)^^. .(1) 

For equal work 0-75(a.h.d.)h.p. = 0-55(a.h.d.)i^p . .(2) 

By 2 in 1 (a.h.d.)hj.+ 1-363(a.h.d.)hp — 200 

(a.h.d.)h.p. = 85. 

Setting this length off vertically below point 2 gives a receiver pressure of 
48 lb. per sq. in. 
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Useful work in h.p.^64b.t.u., and for the l.p. 67 b.t.tj. 

Taking a receiver pressure of 501b. per sq. in., to obtain greater equality of 
work, gives the h.p. work, 61-5 and l.p. 60-5 b.t.u. 


c -fi ^ 4 .- 33,000x60 

Specific steam consumption = 77 g | 0 ^. 5 _^ 00 . 5 ^ —P®r hr 


The cylinder sizes cannot be obtained from the rate of steam flow and the 
conditions given by the diagram, since the conditions refer to the steam 
outside the cylinders. 

However, the volume ratios given by the diagram will be indicative of those 
obtaining in the actual engine; so long as the actual expansion curve is not widely 
diff'erent from the Bankine. 

On this assumption 

, ^ 0-988x3-1 

Cylinder volume ratio = — ^ ^ =^ 4 - 4 . 

^ 0-943 X 8-5 


The low efficiency ratio of the L.P. causes the actual cycle to depart widely from 
the Bankine, so an accurate determination of the l.p. cut off could not be made 
from the diagram. Instead, make use of thep?; diagram, and on the assumption 
that the expansion line is continuous 

0-4 X H.P. volume x 148-3 = l.p. cut off volume x 50. 


L.P. cut off = 


0-4 x 148-3 H.P. volume 
50 L.P. Volume ’ 


Taking a volume ratio of 4, the L.P. cut off^O-3, and the overaU ratio of 
4 

expansion = = 10 . 

For harmonic valve gears the out offs are so early as to necessitate the use of 
negative exhaust lap. 


Cylinder proportions by conventional equations 


, 600x 12 

" “217500 ^ 


M.E.F. referred to L.P. = 0-6 j^l48‘3 


i.n.p. 


50 X 1-34 

~0^H^ ‘ 


( 1 +log, 10 ) 1 

-- 10 = 23-41b. per sq. m. 

23-4x 7 x^i^p X 1000 
12 X 33,000 ’ 


.’. j4lp. = 224sq. in. 


L.p. volume 
H.P. volume 



= 17in. 

• ■ ~ 8'5 lUt 
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To check the balance of power it follows that for equal strokes (m.b.p.)h_p 
should equal (M.B.F.)x,p_. 

(M.B.P.)„. = 0-86 [^148-3 _ 5oJ 

= 64-1 lb. per sq. in. 

(M.ii.P.)uP. = 0-66 ^60 - loj 

= 12-7 lb. per sq. in. 

(m.b.p.)h.f. = 66-75 X 54-1 = 3070. 

.di^.(M.E.P.)i^ = 227 X 12-7 = 2B80. 

Considering the tentative values of the diagram factors this balance is fairly 
good, but it could be improved by making the ii.p. cut off earlier—or the h.p. 
cylinder bore smaller. 

Total I.H.P. = J^^^[3070 + 2880] = 105. 

. , 50x 1-34 

Required h.p. = ^ = 93. 

The disagreement in power is due to the separate diagram factors not being 
correctly related to the overall diagram factor. For the cut-off worked to in tho 
H.p. it is more than likely that the diagram factor will be less than 80 %. If so, 
this will give a better balance of power and a total power more nearly equal to 
that desired. 

Power control by throttling. 

If the initial pressure in the h.p. cylinder is reduced, the cut off remaining 
unaltered, then the terminal pressure in that cylinder must also be reduced, and 
in consequence the admission pressure to the Ij.p. cylinder will also be lower. 



Volume 

Fig. 132 rz. Throttled condensing engine. 

The result is a diminution in the power developed in each cylinder, the ratio of 
' the work done in the l.p. cylinder to that in the h.p. cylinder tending to increase* 
This is the converse of cut off control. Further, since the control is by throttling, 
the steam consumption of the engine in lb. per min. will follow Willans* Law. 
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Power control by cut off- 

It follows from the relation if '*^1 is reduced without any alter¬ 

ation in ^2 or in , the terminal pressure p^ must be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in This change in p^ reduces the work done in the L.r. 
cylinder (see Fig. 133) without making a great alteration in the power developed 
by the h.p. cylinder, because the reduction in n.P. work due to the contraction 
in the volume is compensated for by the increased pressure range p^ to p^. 



Fig. 133. Variable cut ofi in h.p. cylinder constant in L.P. cylinder. 

To counteract this disparity of work the cut off in the l.p. cylinder should take 
place earlier so as to build up the receiver pressure, thereby increasing the l.p. 
work at the expense of the ii.P. (see Fig. 134). This variation in l.p. cut off will 
not affect the steam consumption or the total work done. 

From an economy standpoint power control by varying the point of rut off 
is to be preferred to throttle control, because the available heat drop is not 
reduced. 



VoLU ME 

Fig. 134. Vaiiablo cut oflF in li.p. cylinder constant in h.p. cylinder. 

The combination of indicator diagrams for a compound engine. 

In order to combine the indicator diagrams for a compound engine, and thereby 
demonstrate—on a common scale—the departure of the actual diagrams from the 
ideal, we must first obtain the average indicator diagram for both sides of the 
H.p. cylinder and both sides of the l.p. cylinder. 

A convenient way of doing this is to trace the diagram for, say, the crank end 
of the cylinder, superpose this on the diagram for the other side of the piston and 
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aketch a mean line between the two curves. Alternatively average the correspond¬ 
ing ordinates on the two diagrams and plot these on an absolute pressure base as 
shown in Fig. 135. From a knowledge of the cylinder sizes, and the strength of 
the indicator springs, the average diagrams can be calibrated for both volume and 
pressure. Before transferring these diagrams to common axes we must first set 




Fig. 135. Average indicator diagrams. 

' off the clearance volumes from the pressure axis, and then plot the average 
diagrams, using the corresponding clearance axis, to uniform pressure and 
volume scales (see Fig. 136). 

The saturation curve is plotted as described on p. 250, but in this case it does 
not form a continuous curve, because of the different masses of clearance steam 
in the H.P. and L.P, cylinders, and also because of condensation in the receiver, 
the water produced being drained away by a steam trap. The smaller percentage 
clearance of the L.P., together with the receiver loss, cause the l.p. saturation 
curve to fall inside the h.p. curve. 

Ex. Fig. 135 represents the average indicator diagram taken from a compound engine 
^having the dimensions n.r. bore 8'728in.; L.P.borc I5-76in.; stroke 22in.; h.p. clearance 
lolume 0-0866 cu. ft.; l.p. clearance volume 0174; steam drained from the receiver 
0-6735 lb. per min.; L.P. exhaust 16-5 lb. per min.; r.p.m. 106-5. 

Combine the indicator diagrams and sketch the saturation curve, 

r, , ^ 1- j ^ 8-7282x22 

Swept volume of H.P. cylinder = j -J 23 - “ 0-762 cu. it. 

Clearance volume — 0 0866 

Total volume = 0-8486 cu. ft. 

, . ^ 15-762x22 

Swept volume of L.P. oy]mder = -x--— 2-481 cu. it. 

Clearance volume = 0-174 

* Total volume “ 2-655 cu. ft. 
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Steam passing through h.f. per stroke, i.e. the cylinder feed of h.f. 

16-5 + 0-6735 


2x106-5 


= 0-0B06 lb. 


Cylinder feed of l.p. = „ ^ = 0 0776 lb. 

2x106-5 



Fig. 130. Combmed indicator diagrams for a 60 h.f. compound engme 
(staam jacketed). 


Cushion steam in high-pressure cylinder. Taking a point on the compression curve 
where the pressure is 30 lb. per sq. in., the volume of steam is 


0-15 

3-42 


X 0-762+0-0B66 = 0-12 cu. ft. 


Specific volume of dry saturated steam at 30 lb. per sq. in is 13-74 cu. ft. per lb. 


/. Mass of cushion steam = 


0-12 

13-74 


0-00873 lb. 


Cushion steam in low-pressure cylinder. Taking a point on the compression curve 
where the pressure is 8 lb. per sq. in., the volume of steam is 


n*i ft 

^ X 2-481+0174 - 0-2955 cu. ft 
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Specific volumB of dry sa^turated steam at 8 lb. per sq, in. is 47*3 cu. ft. per lb. 


Mass of cushion 


steam = 


2-655 

^ 4 ^ 


= 0-00624 lb. 


00806 

000873 

Total mass of steam in H.p. at cut off = 0*08933 

0*0775 

000624 

Total mass of steam in li.P. at cut off = 0*08374 


Whence by selecting various pressures, and their corresponding specific vnlumes, the 
following tables were compiled from which the saturation curves were plotted: 


Pressure, lb. per sq. in. 

76 

66 

56 

46 

36 

26 

' Specific volume 

6-76 

6 57 

7-66 

9-21 

11-59 

16-71 

Actual volume 

0*614 

0*586 

0-685 

0-823 


1-403 


1 Pressure, lb. per sq. in. 

26 

20 

16 

12 

8 

' Specific volume 

15*71 

20*07 

24-7 

32*36 

47*29 

Actual volume 

1*316 

1*68 

2-067 

2*706 

3*964 


EXAMPLES ON THE SIMPLE STEAM ENGINE 

12. Effect of expansion index on work done. 

, In the hypothetical diagram, no cushioning, no clearance, prove that the mean offec- 
ti\ c pressure is given by . . 

if the law of expansion is = constant. 

In three different cylinders the diameter is 1 ft. and the length of stroke 1 ft. 9 in., 
steam is admitted at 85 lb. per sq. in. (gauge), and the back pressure is 3 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute. Find the work done per stroke and per cu. ft. of steam in each, if 

in the first cylinder pv = constant, 
in the second cylinder = constant, 
in the third cylinder pv®'® = constant. 

r 13 equal to 4 in each case. 11,220,8170:10,375,7660:12,270,8920. 

w II R iB 
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13. CompreBslon in steam engines. 

In a steam engine the clearance is 5 % of the volume swept by the piston in one strolre, 
and the back pressure is 17 lb. per sq. in. If compression begins at 0-3 of the stroke from 
the end of the exhaust stroke, find the pressure at the end of compression. 

Also find where compression should begin in order that the pressure at the end of 
compression may be 85 lb. per sq. in. 

Assume hyperbolic compression. Ana. 1191b. per sq. in.; 0*2 of stroke. 

14. Indicated horse-power given mean effective pressure, speed, etc. 

The diameter of a steam engine cylinder is 40 in. and of the piston rod 5 in. The mean 
effective pressure on the back end of the piston is 40 lb. per sq. in. and on the crank end 
42 lb. per sq. in. The stroke of the piston is 4^ ft. If the speed is 120 r.p.m., find the i.u.r. 
developed. Ans. 1672 h.p^ 

15. Hypothetical diagram: clearance, release, compression. 

The clearance volume of a double-acting steam engine is 8 % of the effective volume 
The diameter is 12 in. and the stroke 15 in.; cut off 35 %; release 95 % and compression 
88 % of the stroke. Assuming that the expansion and compression curves are hyper¬ 
bolic, draw the theoretical indicator diagram for a pressure range 80 to 15 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute. 

If the diagram factor of the engine is 0’7, find the H.P. developed at 120 r.p.m. 

Ans. 32 H.P. 

(B.Sc. 1930.) 

16. Bore and stroke of double-acting engine with clearance and compression. 

Calculate the bore and stroke of a double-acting steam engine which will develop 
60 I.H.P. at 180 r.p.m. when supplied with steam at 90 lb. per sq. in. and exhausting at 
15 lb. per sq. in. Take a clearance volume 10 % of the swept volume; cut off at 0-42 of 
the stroke and compression = 0-80 stroke. Assume diagram factor = 0*9 and that 
expansion and compression are hyperbolic. Ratio: Stroke/Diameter = 1-5. 

Ans. Bore 9J in.; Stroke, 14f in. 

17. Cylinder volume allowing for clearance and compression. 

Find the volume of the cylinder of a double-acting, non-condensing engine to give 
lOOOl.H.P. when the speed is 100 r.p.m. from the following data: Boiler pressure = 1501b. 
per sq. in. gauge; pressure at end of compression = 75 lb. per sq. in. absolute; ratio of, 
expansion = 3; diagram factor = 0-909; clearance ratio = 1/9. 

Assume pv = constant for expansion and compression. Ana. 14-12 cu. ft. 

18. Trial of a simple steam engine. 

The following observations were made during atrial of a single cylinder steam engine: 

Steam used per hour = 126 lb. 

Revolutions per minute = 100-4 (mean). 

M.E.F. (average both diagrams) = 16-8 lb. per sq. in. 

Brake load = 143-7 lb. 

Spring balance reading = 39-7 lb. 

Cylinder diameter = 8-5 in. 

Cylinder stroke = 1 ft. 0 in. 

Effective brake radius =: 1-95 ft. 
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Calculate the B.H.F., the mechanical efficiency, and the steam used per l.n.p. 

pgi hr. 

Ans. 6-8; b.h.p., 3-87; Mechanical efficiency, 66-7 %; Steam per i.h.p. per hr., 

1112 lb. 

19 . Heat supply and thermal efficiency. 

A steam engine uses 8 ‘56 lb. of superheated steam per I.H.P. hour. The admission 
j)ressurc is 150 lb. per sq. in. and temperature 300° C.; C,, = 0-53. 

If the exhaust pressure is 2-85 in. of mercury, calculate the heat supply per i.h.p. 
pjer minute, and the thermal efficiency. Ans. 97-6; 24-15 %. 

20. Mean indicator diagram weight of cushion steam, etc. 

The diagrams on Fig. 137 were taken on a double-acting steam engine, cylinder 
diameter 8-73 in.; stroke 22 in.; clearance 11-6 % of effective volume. At 102 r.p.m. the 
istcain supplied was 13-8 lb. per min. Barometer 30-47 in. 



(1) Draw to the same scale the mean diagram of the card. 

(2) Calibrate the diagram. 

(3) Find the H.r. developed in the cylinder and the thermal efficiency. 

(4) Find the weight of cushion steam. 

(5) Find the weight of steam in the cylinder during expansion. 

(f)) llraw the saturation curve, and find the apparent dryness of the steam in the 
cylinder at cut oft' and release. 

(7) Draw the hyperbolic curve through the point of cut off. 

(8) Find the real and apparent ratios of expansion. 

(9) Through the point of cut off draw the adiabatic. 

Ans. H.p. = 23-5; 7-24%; 0-00647 lb.; 0-07407 lb.; a; = 0-762 and 0-B38; Real ratio 
nt expansion, 2-61; Apparent ratio of expansion, 3-17. 

21. Trial of a simple engine. 

The dimensions of a double-acting, non-jacketed, simple vertical steam engine are as 
follows: cylinder diameter = 8-47 in.; stroke = 12-1 in.; piston rod diameter = 1-45 in.; 
brake wheel diameter = 3-90 ft. 

The diagrams in Fig. 138 were taken during a trial in which the following observa¬ 
tions were made: 

Duration of trial = 40 min. Total revolutions = 4973. 

Steam used ^ 287 lb. Gauge pressure = 33 lb. per sq. in. 

Barometer = 29-95 in. Heavy brake weight = 113-5 lb. 

Spring balance reading = 24-1 lb. 


iB-2 
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Calculate; 

(1) Brake horse-power. (2) Friction horse-power. (3) Indicated horse-powdlr. 
(4) Mean effective pressure. (6) Mechanical efficiency. 

(6) Weight of steam used per l.H.P. hour, and per B.H.P. hour. 

(7) The total heat per lb. of steam, dry and saturated, reckoned above water at 
100° C. 

(8) The heat units supplied to the engine per i.h.p. minute. 

(9) The thermal efficiency. 

Spring 


Fig. 138. 

Determine the percentage of the stroke, and also the crank angle, measured from the 
inner dead-centre at which the events of cut-off, release, and compression take place. 
Connecting rod is 6-95 cranks. 

Ana. 412H.P.; 15*6 lb. per sq. in.; 13-51 lb. per sq. in.; i.h.p., 6-15; F.H.P., 2-03; 
Mechanical efficiency, 67-1; 70, 104-2 lb. per hr.; 553 O.H.U., 762 O.H.U.; 3-66; Cut off, 
54%, 89°; Release, 95-5%, 155°; Compression, 7-3%; 302°. 

22. Heat balance sheet for a condensing engine. 

A condensing steam engine running at 102-9 r.p.m. develops 53-2 i.h.p. It is loaded 
with a friction brake of radius 4 ft. 11 in., and the heavy weight and spring balance 
readings are 533 and 40 lb. respectively. 

The following observations were also made: 

Barometer = 30-1 in. 

Condenser vacuum =23-6 in. 

Steam used per hour = 1180 lb. 

Cooling water temperature rise = 28-64° C. 

Gauge pressure = 65 lb. per sq. in. 

Condensed steam temperature = 57° C. 

CooUng water per hour = 19,950 lb. 

Make out a heat balance sheet for the engine, showing the heat received and rejected 
by the engine per minute. 

Calculate the mechanical and thermal efficiencies and also the dryness of the steam 
entering the condenser. 

Ana. Heat supplied reckoned from 0°C., 12,960 o.H.u.; Heat converted into work, 
1257; Heat in cooling water, 9540; Heat in feed, 1120; Heat unaccounted for, 1043; 
Mechanical efficiency, 89-1 %; Thermal efficiency, 10-6 %; x = 0-855. 

23. Throttle control. 

A steam engine of 600 i.h.p., governed by varying initial pressure, takes 18 lb. of 
steam per i.h.p. hour at fuU load, and 22 lb. at half load. 
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Another engine of the saime type and power takes \1\ lb. at fnll load and 23 lb. at 
hglf load. 

Find the total consumption of steam in each, if put to work on a variable load as 
follows: 3 hr. at | load, and 2 hr. at J load. Ans. 34,500 lb.; 34,250 lb 

24. Dryness fraction and missing quantity. 

Find the dryness fraction and missing quantity in the case of an engine where the 
pressure is 60 lb. per sq. in. absolute, volume 0-5 cu. ft. and mass of steam 0 08 lb. 

Ans. 0-87; 0 01 lb. 

25. Missing quantity. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

Make a list of observations necessary in order to draw up a heat balance for a steam 
Engine and its condenser. 

Describe, with reference to an indicator diagram, how the “missing quantity” of 
steam in the cylinder could be determined, and discuss briefly the means used in practice 
to reduce this loss. 

26. Thermal efficiency. 

The cylinder of a steam engine is 18 in. 
diameter by 24 in. stroke and the clearance 
is 8-2 % of the stroke volume. The indicator 
diagram taken on the engine is given in 
Fig. 139 and the apparent dryness of the 
»jteam at point P on the expansion line is 
0-74. The pressure calibration line on the 
diagram is 50 lb. per sq. in. above atmo¬ 
sphere. The boiler gauge is 83 lb. per sq. in., 
the barometer is 29-8 in. of Hg, the steam 
supply is dry and saturated and the exhaust 
IS to atmosphere. Find the thermal efficiency 
of the engine. Ans. 9-62%, 

27. Initial condensation. (Junior Whitworth 1930.) 

Contrast the performance of a simple engine as regards horse-power and steam 
consumption with that of one of the same dimensions in which there was no initial 
^jondensation of steam. 

Illustrate your answers by sketches of indicator diagrams and possible results. 

28. Heat flow through cylinder walls. (Senior Whitworth 1925.) 

One pound of steam expands in a cylinder from a pressure of 170 lb. per sq. in. to a 
pressure of 3'B lb. per sq. in. absolute. The change of volume during the expansion is 
from 2-7 to 95 cu. ft. Find the amount of heat passing through the cylinder walls 
during expansion. 

Ana. The expansion is dry saturated heat added = 122-6 O.H.IT.; n = 1-067. 


(B.Sc. 1930.) 
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EXAMPLES ON COMPOUND ENGINES 


29. Indicated horse-power given mean effective pressures. 

Steam at 110 lb. per sq. in. gauge is supplied to a compound double-acting steam 
condensing engine having H.P. cylinder 10 in. diameter; l.p. cylinder 18 in. diameter; 
stroke 18 in. Determine the i.n.P. developed by the above engine when running at 300 
r.p.m. if the m.e.p. in the ir.p. and l.p. were 23-3 and 19-0 lb. per sq. in. respectively. 

.Avts GO'G H p 

30. Indicated horse-power of a compound engine. 

Steam at 90 lb. per sq. in. absolute is supplied to a compound double-acting con¬ 
densing engine havingn.P. cylinder 10 in. diameter; l.p. cylinder 18 in. diameter; stroke 
8 in. What would be the i.h.p. developed by the above engine running at 300 r.p.m. 
with cut off in H.P. cylinder at 0-5? Diagram factor = 0-75; back pressure = 5 lb. pef 
sq. in. absolute. 

Neglect clearance and assume expansion h 3 rperbolic. Ans. 80 G H.P. 


31. Equal initial loads, ratio of cylinder volumes, receiver pressure, low pressure 
cut off, work done. 

In a two-cylinder compound engine the admission pressure to the high pressure 
cylinder is 80 lb. per sq. in. absolute, cut off at 0-5 stroke. The release pressure in the 
L.P. is 8 lb. per sq. in. absolute and the condenser pressure 2 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Assuming hyperbolic expansion and equal initial loads on the pistons, estimate the 
ratio of the cylinder volumes, the mean pressure in the receiver, the point of cut off in 
the L.P. cylinder and the ratio of work done in the two cylinders. 

Ans. Ratio of volumes, 1 to 5; 16 lb. per sq. in.; L.P. cut off, stroke; Ratio of 

Ha I* 

work done, = 1-042. 

H.P. 


32. Cylinder volumes for a compound engine. 

For a two-cylinder compound engine, find the cylinder volumes uncorrected for 
clearance and compression for these data: 

Indicated horse-power = 540. 

Revolutions per minute = 114. 

Initial pressure = 225 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Back pressure = 20 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

Terminal expansion pressure = 30 lb. per sq. in. 

Diagram factor = 0-75. ^ 

Ans. L.p. volume = 10-28 cu. ft.; H.P. volume = 4 cu. ft., for equal initial loads. 

33. Cylinder dimensions. (B.Sc. Part I, 1937.) 

A compound double-acting steam engine is to develop 26 b.h.p. at 300 r.p.m. Cal¬ 
culate the dimensions of the H.P. and l.p. cylinders, given the following particulars: 

Steam supply pressure = 125 lb. per sq. in. 

Back pressure in condenser = 3 lb. per sq. in. 

Cut off in H.P. cylinder at 0-6 stroke. 

Mechanical efficienry = 87 %, 

Overall diagram factor = 0-G5. 

Stroke of each cylinder = 1-25 times the diameter of the l.p. cylinder. 

Take the total number of expansions as 10 and assume hyperbolic expansion anc^ 
neglect clearance effects. Ans. H.P. = 4-11 in.; L.P. = 9-2 in.; Stroke = 11-6 in. 
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34. Cylinder dimensions and separate powers. (B.Sc. 1932.) 

^ A compound steam engine is to develop 350 i.H.P. when taking steam at 125 lb. per 
sq. in., and exhausting at 2 lb. per sq. in. The rotational speed is 140 r.p.m. and the 
piston speed about 500 ft. per min. The cut off in the h.p. cylinder is to be 0*4, and the 
rvlinder volumes ratio 3'7. Allow a diagram factor of 0-B3 for the combined cards and 
determine suitable cylinder dimensions. 

If the diagram factor for the h.p. card alone may be taken as 0-85, determine the 
separate powers developed in the two cylinders when the L.P. cut off is arranged to give 
equal initial loads on the pistons. 

Assume hyperbolic expansion and neglect clearance effects. 

Ans. Stroke, in.; h.p. diameter, 15Jin.; L.P. diameter, 29Jin.; H.P. developed 
in H.P. cyhnder, 158-6; h.p. developed in L.P. cylinder, 191-4. 

35. Valve adjustment on compound engine. (Junior Whitworth 1930.) 

How are the i.h.p. and the thermal economy of a compound steam engine affected by 
uljustmcnts of the l.p. cylinder valve? 

36. Equalising the power. 

A compound steam engine of 500 I.H.P. is found to be developing 300 I.H.P. in tlie 
H.p, cylinder and 200 i.h.p. in the l.p. cylinder. If it were considered desirable to divide 
the power more equally between the two eylinders without appreciably changing the 
total power of the engine, state what you would do. Illustrate your answer by sketches 
nf the indicator cards before and after the change. What effect would you expect the 
I haiige to have upon the steam consumption of the engine? 

37. Low pressure cut off for maximum thermal efficiency. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

The two cylinders of a compound steam engine have the same stroke, and the ratio 
of piston diameters is 1-8. Assuming hyperbolic expansion and neglecting clearance, 
find the ])oint of cut off in the l.p. cylinder which will theoretically give the maximum 
clliciency if the cut oil’in the h.p. cylinder is at half stroke. 

A series of trials on the' engine made at ajiproximate constant speed in which the 
point of cut off in the l.p. cylinder was varied gave results as follows: Condenser 
pressure = 2-75 lb. per sq. in.; steam supply—dry saturated at 92 lb. per sq. in. 


I..P. cut off 

0-225 

0-254 

0-3.39 

0-350 

0-508 

0-67 

B.H.P. 

49 

57 

56-5 

56-1 

54-4 

47-6 

Si cam per hour (lb.) 

1000 

1214 

1180 

1105 

1190 

1090 


Plot on an l.p. cut-off base a curve of thermal efficiency (b.h.p basis). 

Ans. Theoretical cut off, 0-385; Steam per b.h.p. per hr.: 21*62, 21-32, 20*9, 20-77, 
21*87, 22-9; Thermal efficiency: 10-85,11-0, ll’23j 11-3, 10*73, 10*25; Best cut off, 0*35. 

38. Cylinder proportions for a triple expansion engine. 

In a triple expansion engine to develop 2000 i.h.p. at a piston speed of 700 ft. per min. 
the volume of l.p., i.p. and h.p. cylinders are to be in the ratio 1:2-5: 7*5. The si<eam 
chest pressure is 170 lb. per sq. in. gauge and exhaust pressure 4 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 
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Taking a diagram factor of 0-65 and cut off in H.F. cylinder at 0-65 of the stroke, 
calculate the diameters of the cylinders and state a suitable stroke. ^ 

Ans, H.P. 30 in.; m.p. 34| in.; l.p. GO in.; Stroke 42 in. 

39. Compound engine. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

The following particulars refer to a double-acting compound engine: H.P. cylinder; 
diameter 10 in.; cut off 0-32 stroke; clearance 10% of swept volume, l.p. cylinder: 
diameter 18J in.; cut off 0-42 stroke; clearance 7 % of swept volume. 

If the engine is supfjlietl with steam at 90 lb. per sq. in. and exhausts into a condenser 
at 4 lb. per sq. in., estimate the m.e.p. in each cylinder and the totaln.P. developed when 
running at 100 r.p.m. Take a diagram factor of 0-8 for the H.P. and 0-7 for the l.p.; 
assume hyperbolic expansion anti neglect cushioning but take account of clearance. 

Arts. M.E.P. 34 lb. per sq. in.; 9*8 lb. per sq. in.; H.P. 32-26 stroke 
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CHAFTEB X 


REFRIGERATION 

The process of refrigereition consists of the removal of heat from a body that is 
colder than its surroundings. 

Originally the word Heat referred to the sensation of heat upon the nerves of 
the human body; thus we have blood heat, white heat, etc. It would appear 
that an object, at a lower temperature than that of a human being, is deficient 
in heat or—as some people beheve—has none at all. 

Actually the flow of heat from a hot body to a cold body does not depend upon 
the amount of heat at all, but upon the temperature which is analogous to pres¬ 
sure in mechanical engineering or voltage in electrical engineering. A natural 
flow of heat, then, requires a positive temperature gradient, and even then, it 
does not follow that the fall in temperature of the hot body is equal to the rise in 
temperature of the cold body, since temperature changes depend upon mass and 
specific heat as well as upon heat changes. In fact most refrigerators produce 
cold by a change of state from liquid to vapour, this change taking place at the 
lowest temperature in the refrigerating system. 

This principle is employed in countries where ice is harvested in winter, and 
stored for the preservation of food in summer. 

Methods of lowering the temperature of a fluid. 

Since heat may be described as a condition of molecular activity; it follows 
that, when we wish to reduce the temperature of a fluid, we must first reduce the 
store of molecular energy. This reduction can be effected by causing the fluid to 
do mechanical work at the expense of heat contained in it, as occurs in an adiabatic 
expansion. 

The other methods employed depend upon different principles, thus: 

(1) The small increase in specific heat of air with a reduction in pressure will 
permit a shght reduction in temperature C. for each atmosphere drop in 
pressure) even if no external work is done. This is known as the Joule-Thomson 
cooling effect. 

(2) If the pressure over a liquid is lowered sufficiently, evaporation wiU com¬ 
mence, and if heat cannot flow into the liquid from an outside source, then the 
liquid will draw heat from itself, with a consequent reduction in temperature, or 
change of state. 

This is the oldest and most widely used method of cooling, and upon it we depend 
for maintaining a constant body temperafcure. 

In the same way the tropical savage cools his drinking water by storing it in 
porous vessels. 
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In their simplest forlns the machines which operate on the methods outlined 
expel, and thus waste, the working fluid after cooling has been effected. To avoid 
this waste in the case of method (2) the vapour may be absorbed by a substance 
for which it has a chemical affinity *.|lt may be adsorbed by some porous material, 
e.g. charcoal, or better still by sihca gel.t from which it can be driven off" 
ultimately by the apphcation of heat to the gel. Alternatively the vapour may be 
compressed mechanically in a vapour compression machine until its temperature 
is so high that the heat extracted during evaporation, together with the work 
done during compression, may be rejected to some natural sink, i.e. the atmosphere 
for a river. 

It is the necessity for the addition of heat to produce cold that is so puzzling 
to the beginner. This addition follows directly from the Second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics, which states that heat cannot flow, unaided by an external agency, 
from a cold body to a hot body. Just as water cannot flow uphill unaided. 

The application of the Second law in Nature indicates that the direction of 
all natural changes is one of degradation. 

The cold air machine. 

The first cold air machine was invented by Dr Gorrie of New Orleans in 1845, 
and operated as follows : During compression of the air heat was removed by spray 
injection (see p. 92) and during expansion brine was injected into the cylinder 
with the object of suj)T)lying heat to the air at the expense of a reduction in tem¬ 
perature of the brine. The chilled brine was then circulated to the cold store. 

Later, through the work of Lord Kelvin, Gifford and Coleman, a machine 
was developed in which air was compressed—cooled at constant pressure prior to 
adiabatic expansion—after which the chilled air was heated at constant pressure 
in effecting the desired cooling by direct contact of the air with the body to be 
cooled (see y). 290). J The air was then recompressed and the cycle repeated. 

Of all refrigerators the cold air machine has theoretically the highest efficiency, 
but, because of the low specific heat and poor conductivity of air, in practice the 
cold air machine has the lowest efficiency, the efficiency being about one-tenth 
that of a vapour compression machine when working between the same tem¬ 
perature hmits. 

Absorption machine. 

This machine depends for its operation upon the use of two substances which 
have an affinity for each other, but in which the union may be broken easily by 
the application of heat. 

* Absorption in the dosb of a solid is a capillary action whereby a fluid is drawn into small 
crevices. All liquids will absorb a certain proportion of gas. Adsorption is a surface action 
that may be regarded akin to condensation. 

t Sb 0 p. 284. 

{ Tins IS known as the Open cycle and is the only air cycle which hod Etny extended use. 




Water Separator 
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The principal combinations are sulphuric acid and water, or ammonia and 
water. 

It was in 1810 that Leslie conceived the idea of using sulphuric acid to absorb 
water vapour; and carried out his plan by placing two saucers under a beU jar 
which was attached to a very powerful vacuum pump. 

The vacuum caused rapid evaporation of the water, the vapour from which 
was readily absorbed by the sulphuric acid, which was agitated to prevent surface 
dilution. 

With moderate insulation this machine will rapidly produce ice, but, because 
of small air bubbles released from the water under the low pressure, and frozen 
in it, the ice is opaque and spongy. 

The Electrolux refrigerator (“The flame that freezes”). 

An ingenious small modern absorption machine in which ammonia and 
hydrogen combine to produce a cooling effect has been developed by '‘The 
Electrolux Co. of Luton”, through whose courtesy I am permitted to pubUsh 
Fig. 140. The machine consists of 

(1) A vertical boiler in which an aqueous solution of ammonia can range itself 
from almost distilled water at the bottom of the boiler to strong ammonia vapour 
at the surface of the hquid. 

(2) A water separator which is provided to prevent water entering the evapo¬ 
rator, where it would freeze and choke the machine. The water is derived from 
the steam generated with the ammonia in the boiler. 

To remove the steam and at the same time allow anhydrous ammonia to pas| 
on to the condenser, the separator is jacketed with hquid anhydrous ammonia 
at a pressure of about 2001b. per sq. in., for which the saturation temperature 
is 38° C. 

(3) The anhydrous ammonia is Uquefied by passing it through a condenser, 
after which the hquid gravitates to a U-tube type of gas seal prior to entering the 
evaporator, which is labelled low temperature radiator in Fig. 140. 

(4) In the evaporator the ammonia meets an atmosphere of hydrogen* at 
170 lb. per sq. in. Now since the plant is charged to a pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. 
Dalton’s law operates in the evaporator, the pressure of the NHg falhng in con¬ 
sequence to 30 lb, per sq. in. and the temperature to — 18° C. 

In general this temperature wiU be considerably lower than the ambient air; 
BO that the ammonia evaporates as the result of heat flowing in from the sur¬ 
rounding media. 

* Hydrogen is employed because it is relatively light and will therefore facilitate cir¬ 
culation in the machine by the pronounced difference in density between the boiler and 
evaporator. H does not react with NH 3 or HgO and these substances will not dissolve it. 
The hydrogen is sealed in the evaporator and absorber by dilute ammonia on one side and 
by the anhydrous liquid in the U-tube, the pressure difference promoting circulation being 
very small. 
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(5) To secure continuous action the hydrogen must now be separated from the 
ammonia vapour. This is effected in the absorber, where a descending spray of 
very dilute ammonia meets the ascending mixture of hydrogen and anhydrous 
ammonia vapour. 

The ammonia vapour is rapidly absorbed with the evolution of heat, so that 
the absorber has to be water or air cooled; otherwise evaporation would take 
place in this unit, and absorption cease. 

With a view to further improvement in thermal efficiency, heat inter changers, 
operating on the contra-flow principle, are placed on the outlets from the absorber 
and evaporator. 

The strong solution issuing from the absorber is preheated on its way to the 
boiler, and in turn the dilute solution on its way to the absorber is cooled, thereby 
accelerating absorption. 

To reduce the quantity of heat returned to the evaporator by the hydrogen, 
and to use it profitably, an interchanger is fitted on the evaporator. 

The circulation in the unit is effected by gravity, so that no working parts are 
involved, and the machine is very compact, durable, and easy to regulate. 

Adsorption machines (“Sand that freezes”). 

In these machines the solvent liquid is replaced by a sobd into the minute pores 
of which the vapour, used for the production of cold, is “adsorbed”; later the 
application of heat will release the adsorbed vapour. 

‘' Silica gel ’ ’ is the most widely used adsorbent. It is a hard substance resembling 
quartz sand, and is produced from sodium silicate by the action of an acid. The 
name “gel” is misleading, because its final form is not jelly-like, but granular, 
although during production it passes through a gelatinous stage. 



Passing into the Evaporator 
Fig. 141. jSilioB gel refrigerator. 

When employed for refrigeration the gel is used in oonjunction with sulphur 
dioxide. In its activated form the gel will adsorb SO 2 so rapidly that a low pres¬ 
sure is produced, with its corresponding low temperature. 

When the gel granules have taken up about one-fourth their weight of 8 O 2 , 
the rate of adsorption becomes so slow that the gel has to be re-activated by the 
addition of heat. 
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To render the process continuous two Eidsorbers are provided to operate altcr- 
Aately with a condenser and evaporator, one adsorber operating while the other 
is being re-activated. 

Although absorption and adsorption machines are extremely simple, and will 
work for long periods without attention, they are only about one-third as efficient 
as vapour compression machines; so that they are best suited for small work 
unless a large supply of waste heat is available, in which case much larger 
refrigerators may be economically employed. 

Vapour compression refrigerating machines. 

In a vapour compression machine the heat removed from the cold body, by 
evaporation of the refrigerant, is given a thermal potential, so that it can gravitate 
to a natural sink, by compressing the vapour produced. 

At the present time vapour compression machines are used more extensively 
than any other; and in a thermodynamic sense they give the highest efficiency. 

To Ja 43 ob Perkins is due the credit of having invented a vax)our compression 
machine in 1834, but it was not until 1876, when Prof. Linde of Munich introduced 
his ammonia compressor, that further i)rogress was made. 

The cycle of operation in vapour compression machines. 

In principle an ammonia compressor resembles very closely an air compressor 
and produces cold in the following way: On the outstroke of the piston (Fig. 142) 
a partial vacuum is formed which vaporises the NHg in the evaporator with a 



Fig. 142. Diagrammatic arrangRment of a vapour compression refrigerator. 
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correaponding abstraction of heat from the body to be cooled. To reject this heat 
the gas b compressed until the temperature is sufficiently high for the heat t<^ 
gravitate to a natural sink. The transference of heat from the vapour to the sink 
occurs in the condenser, where the vapour is condensed prior to its return to the 
evaporator via a throttle valve J, when the cycle is repeated. 

In actual refrigerating plants ancillary equipment is provided in the form of 

(1) A dirt catcher S to protect the compressor from tube scalings, etc. 

(2) A lubricating oil separator R to protect the condenser from deposits of oh. 



Fig. 143. Honzontal double-acting ammonia compressor. 


(3) A liquid receiver 0 to contain the reserve NHg, and to act as a gas seal, 
between the condenser and evaporator, since any leakage of gas past the throttle 
would convey sensible heat from the high-pressure side of the circuit to the low- 
pressure side without making any contribution to cooling. 

(4) Relief and by-pass valves are fitted on the cylinder (see Fig. 143), the relief 
valve to limit the maximum pressure developed in the cylinder, particularly when 
liquid is present, the by-pass to facilitate starting by short circuiting the gas from 
the discharge to the suction side of the compressor. 

When the machine has attained normal running speed the by-pass valve is 
closed. 

(6) Careful attention must be given to the piston rod packing to prevent gas 
leakage to the atmosphere. This is effected by placing a distance piece—known as 
a "lantern ring” because of its resemblance to the framework of an old time 
lantern—between the two sets of packing (see Fig. 144). A tapping is then taken 
from this ring to the suction side of the compressor.* 

• The invention of Hornblower, 1781. 
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Alternatively oil, at a pressure higher than the maximum pressure in the 
compressor, may be supplied to the lantern ring. Any leakage to the atmosphere 
will then be oil and not gas. 

Design has altered very httle since the time of Linde, except that increased 
speed has necessitated improved lubrication, improved valves and water cooling 
of the cyUnder (see Fig. 143). 

With a view to producing economy in space, and better balance and torque, 
the modem tendency is to build multi-cyUnder machines (see Fig. 145), but the 
essential principles remain unchanged. 

In its evolution the compression system has been more concerned with Ending 
a suitable working fluid rather than with improving the mechanical design. 

OThe choice of a refrigerant. 

Theoretically any substance which has a boiUng point at the lowest tem¬ 
perature required, without involving abnormaUties in pressures or volumes which 
might involve constructional difficulties, could be used as a refrigerant. In practice 
other considerations arise. 

The fluid should not attack metals commonly used in engineering. It should 
be non-poisonous, and readily obtainable. It should mix with oil and remain 
chemically stable. With a view to mechanical simpUfication of the refrigerator, 
without undue reduction in efficiency, the latent heat should be high compared 
with the sensible heat (see p. 294), and the critical temperature should not be 
i^ithin the working range. 

Ammonia is regarded as the most generally useful refrigerant because 

(а) The working pressures are moderate (in the region of 180 lb. per sq. in.), 

(б) The critical pressure is outside the working range. 

(c) The sensible heat is small compared with the latent heat. 

Unfortunately the gas is asphyxiating and attacks many non-ferrous metals, 
the crystal boundaries being broken down with the result that these metals 
disintegrate. 

Carbon dioxide is also used. It is almost non-poisonous, and the heat which 
it will extract per cubic foot is the highest known of any refrigerant. These 
advantages make it especially suitable for marine work, but unfortunately the 
necessary working pressure is in excess of 1000 lb. per sq. in. and the critical 
temperature is only 86° F. 

Sulphur dioxide (SO^), Ethyl chloride and Methyl chloride are in common 
favour for domestic refrigerators, because the quantity in circulation is fairly 
large and therefore great precision in making the machines and maintaining them 
against piston and valve leakage is not necessary. The pressures are moderate, 
and the fluid will mix with oil in the compressor, but the difference in density 
between oil and SO 2 is so great that the oil may separate before the SOg vapoui 
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enters the condenser. The strong affinity which SO 2 has for water, and the 
cbrrosive acid which is produced as a result, means that special precautions must 
be taken to prevent the ingress of water into the plant. 

The unit of refrigeration. 

The performance of a refrigerator depends largely upon the temperature range 
and conditions of working of the plant, so that it is difficult to devise a standard 
unit of capacity. 

On the Continent one Idlogram calorie per hour is employed,* and is known as a 
Frigorie, the brine being cooled from — 2° to — 5° C. with coohng water entering 
at lO"" 0. and leaving at 15° C. 

In England the rated capacity of a machine is defined as the number of calories 
per second it will extract from brine at 0° to — 5° C., and coohng water at 15° C. 
inlet and 20° C. outlet. 1 calorie per sec. is 342,860 B.T.TJ. per day of 24 hr. 

In America the ton of refrigeration is employed thus: With the latent heat of 
ire at 142 b.t.u. per lb. and the water at 32° F. the heat to be extracted per ton of 
iuc formed is 280,000 b.t.u., the standard commercial ton being at the rate of 
200 B.T.U. per min. 


The ideal refrigerator. 

On p. 68 it was shown that when a heat engine operates on the Carnot cycle 
the greatest amount of work was done for a given expenditure of heat, and that, 
in the absence of losses, the forward engine would drive the reversed engine as 
a refrigerator. For a refrigerator operating on the Carnot cycle the heat extracted 
at temperature would be RT^^og^r per lb. of refrigerant, and the heat rejected 
to the forward engine would be RT^ logp r per lb. of fluid, where is the temper aturo 
at which the heat is discharged. Hence the work done in effecting the extraction 


= R(T^ — log^r per lb. of fluid. 

Now since the object of a refrigerator is to produce cold, it is reasonable to 
measure the success of our efforts by taking the ratio 

Work expended 

measure of efficiency. This ratio is usually greater than unity, so the name 
efficiency hardly seems appropriate; it is therefore named The coefficient 
of performance (c.o.p.). 

For a refrigerator operating on the Carnot cycle then, the coefficient of per¬ 
formance is given by 

I » I I IJL^ '/' f „ 

■ ( 1 ) 


i2T,]og^r 


R(T^-T^)\o^,r 21-T/ 

For the given temperatures this ratio represents the highest ^fibiency attain- 
able by any machine, because if a cycle could be devised which would give a 


* One calorie is one kilogram of water raised through 1” C.. i.e. 2*2046 lb. through 
V C. = 2-2046 c.H.u. 


W H E 


19 
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higher value, it would mean a greater heat extraction for a given expenditure of 
mechanical work. 

Now with the forward engine driving the reversed, as described on p. 68, to 
extract more heat than is returned would involve a natural flow of heat from the 
cold body to the hot body, and this is contrary to the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics. 

Ex. On the Carnot refrigerator. 

By means of a reversed ])erfect heat engine ice at 32° F. is to be made from water at 
67°F.; the temperature of the brine is 12“ F. How many pounds of ice can be made per 
l.li.r. hour suiiplied to the engine? 

Latent heat of ice =142 b.t.tj. per lb. * 

Heat to be extracted per lb. of water = (67 — 32 -h 142) = 177 b.t.it. 

33 000 

Heat equivalent of one i.ii.r. hour = 60 = 2545 b.t.u. 

The cocflicicnt of performance of the reversed Carnot 

_ 460 H-12 472 

“ ” 67-12 

Let w be the pounds of water frozen, then 

472 _wyilll 
55 ~ 2545 • 
w = 123-3 lb. of ice. 


Ex. Capacity and horse-power of a perfect refrigerator. 

The rated capacity of a perfect refrigerator is 100 units when operating between 
— 5° and +20° C. Taking the latent heat of ice as 79 c.H.u., calculate the weight of ice 
produced in 24 hr. from water at 11° C., and also the minimum h.p. required. 

Rate of heat extraction = 100 X 2-2046 = 220-46 c.H.u, per sec. (See p. 289.) 

Heat to be extracted per lb. of water = (79 + 11) = 90. 


Weight of ice in 24 hr. = 

Tg _ 268 

~ "25 


220-46 X 3600 x 24 


90 X 2240 


O.O.P. = 


= 94-4 tons. 


= 10-72. 


TUT 1 1 220-46 

Work done per sec. = - c.H.u. 


220-46 X 1400 
10-72x660 


52 - 4 . 


Bell-Coleman Refrigerator. 

The Bell-Coleman cold air cycle is merely the reversed Joule cycle, which in 
its forward form was described on p. 73. 

In the case of a refrigerator the heater is replaced by a cold chamber in which 
the material to be cooled supplies the heat at the low pressure 
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Per lb. of air the heat extracted is given by (7^(Tp —TJ, and the heat rejected 
to the cooler is Cp{T^ — Tf). 

iSince compression and expansion,* in the ideal machine, are considered 
adiabatic, the work done per lb. of air is given by 





Refriqeratinq Chamber 



* An adiabatic expajision is a reversible operation and reversibility is the condition for 
maximum of efficiency m any heat engme (see p. 60). In addition an adiabatic expansion 
produces the greatest temperature change for the least expenditure of mechanical work. 
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Hence the coefficient of performance (c.o.f.) is given by 

COP =__ 


T.-Tl 


- l=(S) ■ 


t: 


T,ri^T,/T,-i 
W-TJTj 


By (1). 


T, t: 


Hence (2) becomes c.o.P. = ^ . .(3) 

Had the Camot cycle been employed, the upi^er temperature limit would not* 
have exceeded Tf\ and since, on this cycle, the heat is extracted at constant 
temperature, it need not have fallen below whence the corresjjending Carnot 
T 

coefficient becomes Tf,-^, which is greater than the coefficient given by (3). 

£x. On the Bell-Goleman refrigerator. 

The pressure limits in a Bell-Coleman refrigerator are 60 and 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 
and the circulating water reduces the air after compression to 17° C. What is the lowest 
temperature produced by an ideal machine? 

Compare the c.o.f. of this machine with that of a Carnot working between the same 
pressure limits if, at the commencement of compression, the temperature is —13° C. 

7-1 0-4 

^_/?2\V_/i5\r4 

Tr \pj leoj ' 


T,= (273 + 17) 
Temperature 


-,J_ 273 

IV ®= 1D5 


= - 78° C. 




290-195 


= 205. 


On the Carnot cycle the temperature hmits need not exceed 17° and —13° C. 

260 

o o p. =-= B’oo 

.. u.o.r. 
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Lord Kelvin’s warming engine (heat pump).* 

In 1852 Lord Kelvin drew attention to the immense waste which results from 
heating buildings by a source of heat at high thermal potential; for example, 
coal, gas, or electric fires. He suggested that heat at this potential would be 
better employed in a heat engine which in turn would drive what is virtually a 
refrigerator. The refrigerator, or more properly the reversed heat engine, would 
take in heat at a low thermal potential, of which Nature provides an abundance, 
and merely elevate the thermal potential of this heat until it has a warming effect. 
In addition to the heat pumped up from Nature’s source the entire heat in the 
fuel V ould also be available, since that used in pumping would be added directly 
to the natural supply, whilst the normal exhaust and coohng water heat loss 
(in the case of internal combustion engines) could be deflected into the stream of 
warm air discharged from the reversed heat engine. 

If the heat pump operates on the reversed Carnot cycle the heat taken in at 
atmospheric temperature T2 is and the work done per lb. of air in 

elevating this heat to the room temperature is 

i?(7'i-Tj)log„r (seep. 67). 

Hence the heat discharged per lb. of air 

= RT.^\og,r+ R{l\-T.^)\og^r = 2?TJog„r. 

Heat discharged _ RT^Yog^r _ 

Work done — ^ 2 ) ^ ^ “ ^ 2 ' 

Let be the overall thermal efficiency of the forward engine which drives a 
reversed heat engine having an efficiency tj^ of the ideal; then the heat discharged 
by the heat pump per lb. of fuel, having a calorific value (c.v.), is 

T 

If the room temperature is to be 20° C. when the atmosphere is at freezing 
point, then = 293 and T^ — T^ = 20; may be 30 % and 7/2 ^ which case 

*the heat discharged per lb. of fuel 

293 

= (c.v.) 0-3 X 0*8-^^ *= 3-52 (c.v.). 

Heat discharged from the exhaust and cooling water = (1 (c.v.). 

Total heat available for warming = (3-52+ 0-7) (c.v.) = 4-22 (c.v.), compared 
with the (c.v.) of the fuel which would be the only heat available had direct 
heating been resorted to. 

The vapour compression refrigerating cycle shown on the Ttp and pv 
diagrams. 

Since all vapours obey similar physical laws, the T(j) diagram for a refrigerant 
is very similar to that for steam; but since entropy is measured relative to 0° C., 

* Engineering, March 1943, p. 221. Proe. Inst. Mech. Eng. vol. CLiv, p. 144 (Sept. 1946). 
See also exercise “Heat pump”, p. 851. 
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and refrigerator problems usually involve temperatures below 0° C., this often 
leads to confusion with the positive and negative quantities introduced. Begin¬ 
ners are often puzzled when they discover the total heat and total entropy of a 
vapour less than the corresponding values for the latent heat* 

These difficulties disappear when the summations are treated as algebraic, thus: 

H = h-\-L, = + 

where is the entropy of the liquid relative to 0° C. and = LjT. 

When h and are negative, H and (j)^ are less than L and (see Fig. 149, No. 1 ). 

To simplify the consideration of the process of refrigeration on the T0 diagram 
each operation is shown on a separate chart (Fig. 149), and the heat flow is repre¬ 
sented to scale by the shaded areas. 

In No. 2 we imagine that the refrigerator is at rest with the piston at the 
commencement of the suction stroke, and the evaporator coils are flooded with 
liquid at temperature On the outstroke of the piston, heat to the extent of 
the hatched area is extracted if the subsequent compression is to be completely 
Dry;! alternatively, if evaporation is incomplete, Wet compression will proceed 
from b\ 

No. 3 represents the total work done on suction, adiabatic compression 
and discharge, this being equal to the work done on the Rankine cycle. On wet 
compression the work done and heat extracted are proportionately less (see line 
6 V, No. 3). 

During the constant-pressure stage heat is rejected, in the condenser, to the 
extent shown by the horizontally shaded area (No. 4). 

Finally, the liquid at temperature is throttled at constant total heat to Tg, 
the black areas (No. 5) being equal, because the diagonaled portion is common 
to both the total heat at Tg and the liquid heat at 

In a way the throttling process has an unfortunate result, because it reduces 
the heat extracted from the amount shown in No. 2 to that shown in No. G, 
and obviously the greater the temperature difference (7\ —T,) the greater this 
reduction. 

The coefficient of performance (c.o.P.) = extract ed^ 

Work done 

_ Net refrigerating effect (Fig. 149, No. 6) 

C.O.P. Work done (Fig. 149, No. 3) 

For the completely dry cycle shown in Fig. 149 

(Z/g — measured relative to a 

p Q p ^ “ “ 1_ _ 

(Zfp — Zf,,) measured relative to a’ 

• Some tables of refrigerants measure the hoat content relative to —40° F. since this 
represents the same temperature as — 40° C., and negative quantities are avoided. 

t See also p. 309. Dry compression is now almost imiversally employed, because with 
wet compression there is a danger of damaging the cylinder, and evaporation on the suction 
stroke causes the volumetric efficiency to be less than with dry compression. 
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Ex. Ideal and real coefficients of performance. Production of ice. 

(Whitworth 1925^) 

Determine the theoretical coefficient of performance for a COg refrigerator working 
with wet compression between pressure limits of 826 and 386 lb. per sq. in. 



Total heats 

Latent 

Fntropy 


Liquid Vapour 

heat 

Liquid Vapour 

826 20 

14-37 51-3 

36-93 

0 045 0-171 

386 -10 

-4-31 57 16 

61-47 

-0-019 0-215 


If the artual machine had a relative efficiency of 40 %, find the H.p. required to make 
a ton of ice per hour. Assume that 105 o.H.tr. must be taken from each pound of water, 
to change it to ice. 

From Fig. 150, 

relative to 0° C. = 0171 

relative to 0° C. = —0 019 

(0c “ ) = 0-190 = 9^6 relative to a. 

Total heat at c relative to 0° C. = 51-3 

Sensible heat at a relative to 0° C. = — 4-31 

= 55-61 

which is the total heat at c relative to a. 

Total heat at h relative to a = 0 19 x 263 = 50-0 

. Work done on the compression cycle = 5-61 

Total heat extracted relative to a = 50-0 

Sensible heat at c? = -|-14-37 

Sensible heat at a = — 4-31 



Sensible heat at d relative to a (i.e. 
heat returned via tlirottle) 

Net refrigerating effect 


= 18-68 
= 31 32 


= 5 576. 


Fig. 150. 


Actual c.o.r. = 5-576 x 0-4 = 2-228. 

Heat to be extracted per hour = 105 x 2240 C.H.U. 

H.P. required to make a ton of ice per hour = ^ 2240 x 1400 

^ 2-228 X 33,000 x 60 


Methods of reducing the amount of heat returned via the throttle valve. 

The following methods have been proposed, and some are employed, to reduce 
the amount of heat returned to the low temperature side of the plant from the 
high temperature side: 
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(1) The use of an expansion cylinder so as to make the cycle reversible. 

' (2) Precooling, by passing the high-pressure liquid through an auxiliary cooler 
which is supplied with water of lower temperature than the main cooling water. 

(3) Multiple expansion, wherein tw^o throttle valves are placed in series. 

(4) Multiple expansion combined with compound compression. 

Vapour compressor with expansion cylinder (Carnot cycle). 

If, instead of throttling the liquid, mechanical work were done by allowing 
the liquid to expand adiabatically behind a piston, the return of the heat, repre¬ 
sented by the triangular black area, would be entirely avoided. 

The objections to this method are the extra expense and complications involved 
—economy in heat being only one form of economy. As the liquid is almost 
incompressible, a change in the quantity in circulation will involve a change 
in the swept volume of the expansion cylinder, if throttling is to be entirely 
avoided. 


Ex. Vapour-compression refrigerator with expansion cylinder compared with 
actual refrigerator. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

Define the coefficient of performance of a refrigerating plant working between upper 
and lower temperature limits and 

The theoretical coefficient of performance of a vapour-compression plant working 
between 20° and —5° C., in which the working agent is just dry and saturated after 
compression and there is no undercooling, is 10*2 when NHg is the working agent and 
70 when COg is used. Find the ideal coefficient of performance for this range and clearly 
explain why the given coefficients differ from the ideal and from one another. 

Heat extracted 
c.o.P. Work done 


In an ideal refrigerator the operations are reversible and consist of two isothermala 
and two adiabatics. (The Carnot cycle, see p. 289.) 


C.o.P. for an ideal machine = 


_ 273-h(-5) 
20-(-5) 


10 62. 


It should be observed that when working on the ideal cycle the c.o.P. is independent 
of the refrigerant used. The c.o.P. s quoted differ from the ideal because the machines are 
obviously working with throttling instead of with an expansion cylinder. The fact that 
the c.o.p.B differ from each other adds weight to this, since CO 2 , in operating near its 
critical point, returns a proportionally greater amount of heat via the throttle to that 
extracted. 


Undercooling (precooling). 

A saving in the heat returned, via the throttle, could be effected by reducing 
the temperature of the liquid, prior to throttling, either by a supply of water 
colder than the main circulating water, or by employing some of the cold prO' 
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duced. Both methods involve financial outlay, the cold water often having to 
be pumped from a deep bore well, and, being inadequate in quantity to effect 
the whole of the condensation, is employed merely for dropping the temperature 
of the liquid in a separate condenser prior to throtthng. 

Ex. Undercooling on reversed Rankine. (Senior Whitworth.) 

A steam engine is reversed in its action to become a heat pump. Steam at a dryness 
fraction 0-B and pressure 1 lb. per sq. in. is compressed to a pressure of 120 lb. per sq. in. 
It is then Uquefied in a condenser to 100° C., after which it passes through a throttle 
valve into coils around which hot air is circulating. The pressure in the coils is kept at 
1 lb. per sq. in. Estimate the heat which passes from the air to the water steam in the 
coils if the cycle is ideal (Rankine) in its action. 

What would be its theoretical coefficient of performance as a refrigerator? 



From the H(j> diagram the work done on the reversed Rankine cycle is 172 c.n.u. 
Latent heat at end of suction stroke = 0*8 x 573-8 = 458-5 
Sensible heat at end of undercooling = 99-6 
Sensible heat at 1 lb. per sq. in. = 38-6 
Heat returned via throttle relative to a =61-0 

Net refrigerating effect = 397-5 


397-5 
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Precooled cycle for GO^ using cold circulating water. 

' With COa in the region of the critical pressure we are dealing with a highly 
compressible hquid, and therefore the constant-pressure cooling curve cdef 
(Fig. 152) departs from the liquid line into the liquid field. 

The heat rejected during the constant-pressure cooling is the area below the line 
cdef bounded by the vertical ordinates through c and / and the abscissa 0. 

The sensible heat returned via the throttle is and if this is measured relative 
to fl, difficulties with sign can be avoided. 


Undercoouno 



Fif?. 162 . COa cycle with constant -pressure prccooling. 


The net refrigerating effect is the total heat at b, measured relative to o>, minus 
hf measured relative to a, and is represented by the diagonaled area. The total 
heat at b relative to a is but a portion of the latent heat, i.e. x^L^j hence the 
net heat extracted = — 

Precooling at constant pressure is produced by external cold, not by multiple 
expansion, so that the work done by the compre.ssor is the total heat at c relative 
to a, i.e. less This difference may be expressed as 

— (Net refrigerating effect 4- hf), 

which is the hatched area, not the area bedf/gh, because of the irreversible step/A-, 
which increases the work by the area beneath/^. 

If the temperature of the cooling water is so high that the pressure during 
condensation is above the critical pressure, the dotted constant-pressure curve 
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c/' is followed; the heat rejected to the cooling water being represented by the 
area beneath cf', the net refrigerating effect by the area beneath h'b, and th^ 
work done by — 

Undercooling: C.O.P., H.P. and refrigerating effect. 

The compressor of a COg refrigerator is double acting, displaces 30 cu. in. per 
stroke and runs at 200 r.p.m. The temperature of the vapour in the evaporator 
is H- 5°F. and in the condenser + 80° F. If the liquid in the condenser is under¬ 
cooled to -|-60°F. before passing through the expansion valve, the dryness 
fraction of the vapour at the beginning of compression is 0-9 and the compression 
is adiabatic; find 

(а) The theoretical c.o.P. 

(б) The H.P. of the compressor, assuming a volumetric efficiency of 85 %. 

(c) The refrigerating effect in b.t.tj. per min., assuming that it is 20 % less than 
the theoretical. 


Tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture 

”F. 

B.T.U. 

Specific volume 

Entropy 

Pressureg 
lb. per 
Bq. in. 
absolute 

h 

L 

Liquid 

Vapour 

Liquid 

Vapour 

+ 5 

-1316 

115 3 

00163 

0-2673 

-0-0275 

0 2207, 

334-4 

60 

16-9 

761 

0-0197 

0*0992 

0-0335 

0-1801 

744-2 

80 

35 2 

45-88 

0-0235 

0-0613 

0-0679 

0-153 

964-3 


Specific heat of vapour at 80”F. = 0-6. 


^vapour at 5” F. relative to 32° F = 0*2207 

^liquid at 5°F. relative to 32° F. = —0-0275 
— = = 0-2482 

06 relative to a = 0*9 x 0-2482 = 0*2234 

0vapour at tf, 80° F. relative to 32° F. = 0*1530 

0iiquid at a, 6°F. relative to 32°F. — —0*0275 

=0*1905 

Increase in 0 due to superheat = 0-0429 


0-Clog, 


= 0*0429, 


’(460 + 80) 
whence Tp = 681 

= 540 

Degree of superheat = 41 



Fig. 163. 
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Heat due to superheat = 0-6 x 41 
H a,t d relative to 32° F. 

at a relative to 32“ F. 

Hf. relative to a 

Hj, relative to a = 0-9 x 115-3 

Work done 

Or relative to a = 0-2234 x 465 
*}if relative to 32° F. = 16-9 

relative to 32° F. = —13-16 
hj relative to a 
Net refrigerating effect 


c.o.P. 


73-74 

15-04 


= 4 9. 


= 24-6 

= 81-08 
= - 13-16 
= 11884 

= 103-8 

= 15-04 

= 103-8 


= 3006 

= 73-74 B.T.U. 


. ^1 ■ X 0-85 X 2 X 30 x 2v)0 

Effective swept volume per minute = --= 5-9 


nu. ft. 
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Total volume of refrigerant at 5°F. = (1— x)Vi-{-xv^ = 0-1 x 0-0163 = 0-00163 

0-9x0-2673 = 0-2405 


Total volume 

Mass circulation 


_5-9_ 

0-24213 


= 0-24213 
= 24-4 lb. per min. 


H.P. 


of compressor = 


24-4x15-04x778 

33,000 


8 66. 


Refrigerating effect in B.T.u. per minute = 0-8 x 73-74 x 244 = 1440 b.t.f. 


Total heat chart for refrigerants. 

As with steam engines, for the purpose of practical calculation, it is much 
more useful to employ a chart in which total heats are plotted against 0 (Fig. 72) 
instead of T against tp] since then heat changes may be obtained by merely 
scaling a length off the chart. 

Unhke Mollier charts for steam, however, the axes on which H and (p are 
plotted for refrigerants are obhque in order to exhibit the refrigerating cycle 
more clearly on a diagram which would otherwise be cramped. 

The precooled refrigerator cycle described on p. 299 is plotted on the Hp chart 
(Fig. 154), the same letter being assigned to the corresponding points on each 
diagram. 

All the heat quantities involved in each stage of the cycle are clearly marked, 
and in the event of undercooling not being resorted to, heat rejection will cease 
at e, the end of the condensation phase, the heat extracted then being reduced by 
the amount of heat which formerly was lost by undercooling. 


To be correct allowance should be mods for actually being at 964lb. per aq. in., not 744. 
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£x. Operation of refrigerator. Hfp and Ttf> charts. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

* Describe the cycle of operations in a vapour-compression refrigerating plant and 
sketch the cycle on a temperature-entropy and a total heat-entropy diagram. 

Find the theoretical coefficient of performance of such a plant when working between 
the pressures of B50 and 350 lb. per sq, in. if the working fluid is just dry at the end of 
compression and has the properties given below: 


Pressure 

Tempera- 

Total heat 

Entropy 

lb. per 
sq. in. 

tUTB “C. 
absolute 

Liquid 

Vapour 

Liquid 

Vapour 

sso 

295 

14-8 

49-7 

0-047 

0167 

350 

261 

- 4-4 

66-0 

-0-018 

0-214 


See Fig. 155, 

relative to 0° C. = 0-167 

relative to 0“ C. = —0-018 
= 0185 

Total heat at c relative to 0° C. = 49-7 

Sensible heat at a relative to 0° C. -- — 4*4 

= 54-1 

relative to a = 0-185 x 261 = 48-3 

Work done on compression = 6-8 

Total heat extracted relative to a = 48-3 
Sensible heat at d = 14-8 

Sensible heat at a = — 4-4 

Sensible heat at d relative to a =19-2 
Net refrigerating efi'ect =29-1 

29-1 

Theoretical o.o.P. = = 5-02. 


From the total heat chart the work done, and the heat extracted, may be scaled off 
directly, giving 

o.o.P. = = 4-82. 

0-1 


The difference in the results is due to the chart having being plotted from other 
COg tables. At present there appears to be no uniformity in the published values of the 
properties of refrigerants.* 

* “Report on the accuracy of the Refrigeration Research Committee’s Charts", Proc, 
Inst. Meoh. Eng. vol. cxxin, p. 261 (Sept. 1940). 
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Ex. Mass circulation. Fluid states. Heat rejected. Bore and stroke. 

(B.Sc. 1932.) 

at 0° C. from water at 12° C. per day of 


A CO 2 refrigerator produces 5 tons of ice 
24 hr. It operates between the pressure limits 
of 850 and 380 lb. per sq. in. on the cycle 
shown of the total entropy skew diagram. 

If the compression were isentropic it would 
terminate at the dry condition B (Fig. 156). 
The compressor takes lOii.P., of which 17 -5 % 
is expended in external losses; the remainder 
is spent internally upon the fluid in com¬ 
pression. Find 

(а) the circulation of the fluid; 

(б) the fluid states at beginning and end 

of compression, A, C\ 

(c) the heat per second to be taken out in 
the cooler. 

Take the specific heat of COg in the super¬ 
heat field at 0-5 and the latent heat of ice at 
80 c.H.u. per lb. 



T j j ■ 4 . ^ ^ 2240 

Ice produced per minute = ^ = 7.78 lb. 

Heat extraction per minute = 7-78(80+12) — 710 c.n.u. 

33 000 

Net work done upon the refrigerant = 10(1—0-175) x = 104-3 c.it.tj. 


Actual c.o.P. based on i.h.p. = = 3-69. 

= 01C7 54 ^, = 0-211 

4>o = - 0-0225 =-0-0225 

<t>A-iD= 0-1895 0-2335 = 55 ^ 

Dryness fraction at A (the beginning of compression) = q = 0 - 8115 . 

Total heat at A* relative to 0° C. = 56-1 = —5-2 + L. 

L at 380 lb. per sq. in. = 61-3 C.H.tr. 

Total heat at A relative to 0° C. = 0-8115 x 61-3+ ( — 5-2) = 44-55 
Total heat at e relative to 0° C. = 9 0 

Net heat extracted per lb. of COj = 35-55 


Circulation of fluid = 


716 

35-55 


20-17 lb. per min. 
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Ncglcc'ting radiation, the heat added to each pound of CO 2 as the result of work done 


in-compression is 


194-3 

2017 


9*64 o.H.u. 


Total heat at ^ = 44-55 

Total heat at O = 54-19 
Total heat at 5 = 49-7 


Heat in superheat = 4-49 
4-49 

Degree of superheat = = 8-98° C., 


which is the state of the fluid at the end of compression. 

Total heat at C* = 54-19 

Total heat at d = 9 0 

Heat rejected to cooler per lb. of CO 2 — 45-19 

2017 

Heat rejected per second = 4519 x —7^77- = 15-2 o.H.TJ. 


Ex. Bore and stroke of a single-acting refrigerator. 

If, in the previous problem, the stroke is twice the bore, the speed is 80 r.p.m., and 
the volumetric efficiency of the compressor is 80 %, determine the bore and stroke, 
given the specific volume of dry saturated COg at 380 lb. per sq. in. is 0-233 cu. ft. per lb. 
and that of the liquid 0-0167 cu. ft. per lb. 

Efl'ective volume of 1 lb. of wet COg at the end of the suction stroke 

= 0-8115 X 0-233 +(1 “0-8115) 0-0167 = 0-19225 cu. ft. 

D . 1 .1 0-19225x20-17 _ 

Swept volume per stroke =- 777^77 — 77. - X 1729 = 104-7 cu. m. 

^ ^ 0-80x80 

If d is the piston diameter, then 

2d = 104-7, 

4 

-whence d = 4-06 in., stroke =8-12 in. 


Multiple expansion. 

Another way of producing precooling is to perform the throttling operation 
in two stages (Eig. 157), two throttle valves with an intermediate liquid receiver 
being provided to produce cooling by primary evaporation of the refrigerant. 
The first valve produces a moderate drop in pressure which results in partial 
evaporation of the liquid, since the sensible heat at the lower pressure is less than 
that at the higher. The vapour produced passes direct to the compressor for 
recompression, whilst the remaining precooled liquid passes a float-controlled 
throttle valve (Brier’s automatic regulator) before entering the evaporator. 


w n 
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By adopting multiple expansion the compressor has to deal with gas at two 
suction pressures, for which purpose multiple effect compressors have be^n 
evolved by Voorhees. 

In their simplest form they are fitted with a cylinder resembling in principle 
that of the uniflow engine (see p. 239). On the suction stroke low-pressure gas 
from the evaporator is induced, but at the end of this stroke the piston uncovers 
ports which are in communication with the intermediate Hquid receiver. The 
irreversible flow of intermediate pressure gas from the receiver produces a super¬ 
charging effect in the cylinder, as well as precooling the Uquid returned to the 
evaporator. 



Fig. 157. Arrangomeiit of multiple effect rofrigorating plant. 

Precooling of course is of the greatest importance when COg is used for re¬ 
frigeration in tropical countries, since the machine then operates in the region of 
the critical pressure, and therefore the heat removed by evaporation is small 
(on account of the small value of L), whilst the sensible heat returned via a single 
throttle is great. It is claimed that, under tropical conditions, precoohng improves 
the refrigerating effect by 125 %, and reduces the work done by 45 %. 

Compound compression. 

If a temperature considerably below 0° C. is required to produce rapid freezing, 
separation of gases, or sohdification of 00^; or the circulating water is at a high 
temperature, as occurs in tropical seas, the resulting compression ratio becomes 
too high to be conveniently and economically handled in one cylinder. Stage or 
compound compression is therefore resorted to. 

In fight high-speed compressors, where the valve guards cause the clearance 
space to be rather high, it is usual to employ stage compression immediately the 
compression ratio exceeds 6.* The loss of capacity which would otherwise occur 
is thereby reduced, and to a certain extent the mechanical work also (see air 
compressors, p. 94). 

It should be observed that the adoption of a receiver pressure which makes the 
total work done a minimum often involves the circulation of brine through the 

* "Refrigerator performance: An investigation into volumetric efficiency", Proc, Inst. 
MecK. Eng. vol. cxun, p. 227 (Sept. 1940). Also "Recent developments in refrigeration 
Lord Dudley Gordon. Proc, Inst. Mcch. Eng. vol. cxux, p. 49 (1943). 
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interstage cooler, and because of this, the overall efficiency of the cycle may be 
reduced. 

When, as is customary, stage compression is used in conjunction with multiple 
expansion (or stage throttling), a further advantage is secured by connecting the 
second separator (Fig. 157) with the H.P. suction. This conserves the useful 
pressure energy which is normally lost in multiple effect compressors. 

The low temperature vapour from the separator will also reduce the superheat 
in the gas discharged from the l.p. cyhnder, so that the interstage cooler will not 
require so much brine to remove the superheat from the gas at interstage pressure. 
Hence the efficiency of the cycle will be further improved. 



Fig. 158. Compound compression single and multiple expansion. 


Because the mass in circulation is not constant, the multiple expansion cycle 
cannot be demonstrated correctly on a Tif) or chart, although these diagrams 
will give the state of the refrigerant at any point in the cycle, but not the heat 
quantities involved in each portion of the cycle. 

Ex. On multiple expansion. 

By making use of an Hfj) diagram for COg, compare the work done and the refrigerating 
effect when operating between pressure limits of 900 and 150 lb. per sq. in. 

(a) with a single throttle and single compression; 

(&) with two throttles and compound compression, the intermediate pressure being 
500 lb. per sq. in. 

. Take the condition in the evaporator as 0-9. 
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From the diagramj the o.o.F. for a single-Btage machine with single throttle 


330 

16-3 


= 2026. 


With multiple expansion and compression^ the weight of Liquid in the second separ¬ 
ator (Fig. 159), per lb. of gas compressed by the h.p. cylinder, is (1—Xj) = 0-734 lb. 

This liquid passes through the second throttle to the evaporator, where its dryness 
is increased from to x^. The vapour at dryness is then compressed by the l.p. 
cylinder. 



Fig. 159. diagram for multi-expansion CO 2 refrigerator. 


The 0-266 lb. of vapour passes from the separator to the h.p. suction, where it mixes 
with the 0-734 lb. discharged from the l.p. cylinder. There is an interchange of heat 
between these vapours in the intercooler, with a reduction in temperature of the 
superheated vapour. However, the superheat cannot be entirely removed by this 
means, since the separated vapour is dry and saturated before mixing. 

The entire removal of the superheat necessitates a supply of cold, and therefore the 
refrigerating effect suffers in consequence. 

At the end of the second throttling operation the amount of liquid to be evaporated 
per lb. of fluid circulating through the evaporator is (1 — Xg) = 0-725 lb. 

Per lb. of gas compressed by the h.p. cyhnder the mass evaporated 

= (1-Xi) (I-X 2 ) = 0-734x0-725. 
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If the drynesa at the end of the L.P. suction stroke is the net refriijBrating effect, 
neplecting the loss by intercooling, is (1 —x^) (\ — x^ 

From the Hf}> diagram the heat removed in the evaporator = 0-734 x 47*2 = 34-7 


Heat required by the interstage cooler = 0-734 x 3-1 = 2-27 

The net refrigerating effect, per lb. of fluid compressed by h.p. = 32-43 

Work done by H.P. cylinder per lb. of fluid = 5-0 

Work done by L.P. cylinder = 0-734 x 10-2 = 7-40 


Total work done 


O.O.P. 


32 43 
12-49 


2-595. 


= 12-49 


Because of the rapid divergence of the superheat lines, for high degrees of superheat, 
the improvement which attends multiple compression becomes even more marked in 
the region of the critical pressure. 


To determine the dryness fraction on evaporation that will theoretically 
give the highest coefficient of performance. 


For any initial dryness 6, prior to com- 
f>ression, the refrigerating effect (Fig. 160) is 
111 ) sin 0, and the work done is be cos 

The coefficient of performance is therefore 

lib sin 0 
be cos 

and this will be a maximum when hbibc is a 
maximum, i.e. cot (j) is to be a maximum and 
tlicrcforo 0 must be a minimum. This value 
occurs when he is tangential to the constant- 
pressure line edef. 

Since the lines he and r/ are nearly parallel, 
considerable changes in the dryness at b will 
have little effect on the coefficient of perform¬ 
ance. 

In practice, almost dry compression gives 
the best results, and so this is aimed at in 
modern machines, except when first ‘‘starting 
up” the machine. 



Fig. 160. 


Ammonia absorption machine. 

In the continuous absorption machine shown in Fig. 161, steam and NHg are 
generated, by the application of heat, to an aqueous solution of ammonia in 
proportions determined by Dalton’s law of partial pressures. 

The steam is separated by an analyser which is jacketed by ammonia returning 
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to the boiler from the absorber. The released NHg is then condensed prior to 
being passed through throttle valve (1) (Fig. 161), which separates the condenser 
on the high-pressure side from the evaporator on the low-pressure side of the 
system. 

Evaporation, under the low pressure existing in the evaporator, produces the 
desired cooling, and the gas produced passes on to the absorber where it is 
reabsorbed by the water from 'V'^hich it was driven off in the boiler. This water 
being more dense than ammoniacal liquor settles to the bottom of the boiler, 
from which it is discharged to the absorber tlirough a throttle valve (2). 



Fig. 161. 


A small pump returns the ammoma from the absorber to the boiler via a heat 
interchanger which preheats the strong solution returning to the boiler and cools 
the dilute solution prior to delivery into the absorber. In this way the preheater 
conserves heat and accelerates absorption, since the lower the temperature the 
more rapid the absorption. 

Efficiency of an absorption refrigerator. 

As with other forms of refrigerators the efficiency is obviously the heat extracted 
divided by the heat supphed. 

Now the heat supplied is that required to separate 1 lb. of NH^ from solution 
in water and change its state from hquid to vapour. This heat depends upon the 
concentration of the aqueous solution, and the temperature of evaporation, and 
is always in excess of the latent heat of NH^ at the prevailing temperature, by 
the heat of absorption A. In addition heat must be supplied to operate the am¬ 
monia and water circulating pumps. 
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If the dryness fraction of the evaporated ammonia is and the latent heat Xg, 

and the sensible heat in the liquid passed through the throttle ( 1 ) is ^2 (measured 
relative to the lowest temperature Tg), then the net refrigerating effect is (^ 3 X 3 — 
whence 


c.o.p. = 


XgXg -^2 


Heat of vaporisation at condition (1) = (Xg + 

H-Work done in pumping 


In the limiting case, when Tg = the c.o.p. has the maximum value 


Xg -\- A 2 

since, theoretically, there will be no pressure difference across the throttle, and 
therefore no power required for pumping, except the circulating water, and 
measured relative to T^, will be zero. It will be seen from this expression that the 
c .o.p. of this type of absorption machine must be less than unity. 


Ideal efficiency of self-contained refrigerators. 

Whether refrigerators are of the absorption type or vapour compression 
machines driven directly by steam or internal combustion engines, three tem- 
j)praturcs are involved. 

Heat is supplied at a high thermal potential T-^ to vaporise ammonia or drive 
the prime mover. 

There is the natural sink at temperature to which both the refrigerator and 
])rime mover reject heat. In steam plant the steam and ammonia condensers 
may be considered a single unit receiving coohng water at temperature Tg. 
Finally heat is extracted in the evaporator at temperature Tg. 

It has been shown on p. 68 that no forward heat engine can have a thermal 

T —T 

efficiency greater than and that for a temperature range to no 


^1 

refrigerator can have a c.o.p. greater than 


T,-T^ 


(see p. 289). 


For the reversed engine 

For the forward engine 
Multiplying ( 1 ) by ( 2 ), 


Heat extracted 
T^ — T^ Work done 

Work done 
Tj Heat suppHed' 


Heat extracted _ Tg /^i “ 
Heat supphed (Tg —/ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 




(3) 


No other method of applying heat to produce cold can give a higher ratio than 
this, since both forward and reversed engines realise the highest individual 
efficiencies possible. For an ideal absorption machine (3) may be regarded as 
the ideal c.o.p. 
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In Fig. 162, (1) shows, on T0 co-ordinates, the ideal cycle for the forward 
engine, and (2) that of the reversed engine. For comparing the heat quantities 
involved in both engines it is convenient, though not strictly correct, to plot 
diagrams (1) and (2) on a common base as in (3). 



In the absence of friction the hatched areas are equal, the dotted area represents 
the net refrigerating effect, and the diagonaled areas the heat rejected, at tem¬ 
perature Tg, to a natural sink. 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Bell-Coleman refrigerator. (B.Sc. 1024.) 

In a Bell-Coleman refrigerating plant air is drawn into the c 3 dinder at atmospheric 

pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. and temperature —5° C. It is compressed adiahatically to 
75 lb. per sq. in., at which pressure it is cooled to 15° C. It is then expanded in an 
expansion cylinder to atmospheric pressure, and discharged into the refrigerating 
chamber. 

If the law of expansion is = c, find the work done on the air per pound and the 
cocflicient of performance of the plant. Specific heat of air at constant pressure = 0-23S 

Ans. 13,300 ft.-lb.; 1-18. 

2. Bell-Coleman refrigerator. (B. Sc. 1935.) 

In an open type of refrigerating installation, 2000 lb. of atmospheric air are circulated 

per hour. The air is drawn from the cold chamber at temperature 7° C. and at 15 lb. per 
sq. in. pressure, and then compressed adiabaticaUy to 75 lb. per sq. in. It is cooled at 
this pressure to 27° C. and then led to an expansion cylinder, where it expands adia- 
batically down to atmospheric pressure and is then discharged to the cold chamber. 
Find in c.n.tJ. per hour: 

(а) the heat extracted from the cold chamber; 

(б) the heat rejected to the cooling water; 

and obtain the coefficient of performance. 

For air, Cj, = 0-238 and = 017. 

Ans. {a) 43,200 c.n.u. per hr.; (6) 68,520 c.n.tr. per hr.; 1-708. 

3. Open-cycle cold air refrigerator. 

A cold air refrigerator works on the “open cycle”, the return air from the cold store, 
just prior to compression, being at 7° C. and 15 lb. per sq. in. It is compressed adia- 
batically to 75 lb. per sq. in. absolute, and is then passed through an aftercooler which 
reduces its temperature, at constant pressure, to 17° C. The air is then expanded 
adiabaticaUy to 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute and returned to the cold chamber. Find the 
c.o.p. of the ideal machine. 

If, in the actual plant, 73,000 cu. ft. of air per hour enter the cold chamber at —70° C. 
and 15 lb. per sq. in., and leave at —5°C., and 185 n.p. is absorbed in driving the 
refrigerator, find the actual C.o.r. and the heat rejected to the cooling water per minute. 
, Cj, = 0-24. Ans. 1-71; 0-495; 4980 o.H.tr. 

4. T<P chart for COg and NHg unit of refrigeration. (Whitworth 1924.) 

Explain by means of a T(l> chart how the thermodynamic efficiency of a vapour 
refrigerator is measured. 

What is meant by the term “Unit refrigeration”? Discuss the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of ammonia and carbon dioxide as working fluids. 

5. Vapour compression plant. State of working fluid during cycle. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

Make a diagrammatic sketch of a vapour compression refrigerating plant. 

A COa refrigerating plant works between pressure limits 800 and 400 lb. per sq. in. 
The COg is just dry when leaving the compressor and condensation in the condenser is 
Complete, but there is no undercooling. 
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Indicate clearly in your sketch the state of the working agent and the total energy 
per lb. before and after passing through each of the organs of the plant, and find the 
ideal coefficient of performance. 

Use the following data: 


Pressure 

Temperature 

Total 

energy 

Entropy 

lb. per 
aq. in. 

°C. 

abaolute 

Liquid 

Vapour 

Liquid 

Vapour 

600 

291-5 

12-6 

61-2 

0 040 

0-173 

400 

264-B 

-2-7 

65-8 

-0013 

0-207 


Ans, Coefficient of performance, 7-4. 


6. Wet and dry compression GO 2 . (B.Sc. 1922.) 

Distinguish between wet and dry compression in a vapour compression refrigerating 
plant. 

In a CO 2 refrigerator the pressure range is from 750 to 350 lb. per sq. in., and the 
reduction of pressure is obtained by a throttle valve. The temperature of the fluid as 
it leaves the compressor cylinder is 2B° C. Find the theoretical coefficient of performance 
of the machine. 


Pressuro 

Tem¬ 

perature 

"C. 

Total heats 

Entropy 

lb. sq. in. 

Liquid 

Vapour 

of liquid 

750 

15-9 

1116 

52-92 

0-035 

350 

-13-5 

-5-90 

67-29 

-0-025 


Specific heat at 750 lb. per sq. in. = 0-485. Arts. 6-2. 

7. Bell-Coleman and vapour compression. (Whitworth 1922.) 

Obtain an expression for the efficiency of the Bell-Coleman cycle. 

Why is the practical performance of this cycle so inefficient compared with vapour 
compression ? 

A CO 2 vapour-compression refrigerator works between temperature limits of 15° 
and — 6°C. The corresponding values of latent and liquid heats are 42-9, 60-6, 10-4 
and —1-8 respectively. Find the theoretical coefficient of performance. 

T 

Assume that boundary curves of diagram are straight. Ana. =—11-3. 

8. What is the usual method for correcting for the heat returned via the throttle valve 
of a refrigerator and why in practice is this correction too small? 

9 . Production of ice. (B.Sc. 1920.) 

Show, by means of a diagram, the necessary apparatus for refrigeration by a vapour- 
oompression process for a small plant. 

Obtain the theoretical coefficient of performance for a CO, machine working between 
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pressure limits of 930 and 440 lb. per sq. in. The COg during the suction stroke has a 
. dryness fraction of 0-6. 


T 

/ Tem¬ 
perature 

Pressure 
lb. per 

Liquid 

Latent 

Entropy 


°C. 

sq. in. 

heat 

heat 

of liquid 

298 

25 

930 

19-4 

29-0 

006 

268 

-6 

440 

1 

-1-8 

59-6 

-001 


How many tons of ice would a machine working between the above limits make if 
the relative coeflBcient of performance is 40 %, and the duration is 24 hours ? The water 
for ice is supplied at 10° C., and the compressor takes 15 lb. of CO 2 per min. Latent heat 
□f ice = SOc-H.u. 3-20; 0-598 ton. 

10. Horse-power to produce ice. (Whitworth 1923.) 

A CO 2 refrigerator works between pressure ranges of 320 and 334 lb. per sq. in. The 
drop is obtained by means of a regulating valve. Temperature of OOg leaving com¬ 
pressor = 30° C. Determine the theoretical coefficient of performance. 

Find the h.p. required by the compressor, if the relative performance is 0-4, for the 
machine to deliver a ton of ice in 2 hr. 

Assume 95 c.ii.u. have to be extracted to freeze each pound of water. 


1 

Pressure 
lb. per 
sq. in. 


Total heats 

Entropy j 

t°0. 

Liquid 

Vapour 

Liquid 

Vapour 1 

1 

1038 

30 

27-3 

42-3 

0 087 

0135 1 

826 

20 

14-4 

51-3 

0 046 

017 

334 

-15 

-6-7 

57*3 

-0 028 

0-22 


Ans. 4-51; 41-7 ii.p. 

11 . Test on GOg refrigerator. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

The following observations refer to a test of a small COg refrigerator: b.h.p. to drive 

compressor 4-25; friction and pumping losses in compressor 2-4 h.p.; brine circulation 
9-35 lb. per min.; rise in brine temperature in passing through cold chamber 13-5° C.; 
specific heat 0-80; cooling water circulation 14-4 lb. per min.; temperature rise 10*7° C. 

Make out a heat balance for the trial. Show, by reference to a sketch of the total 
heat-entropy chart, how you would determine the relative coefficient of performance, 
and indicate what additional observations would be necessary for this purpose. 

12 . Refrigerator trial. Relative performance. 

In a trial of a refrigerator, the H.P. impressed on the COg by the compressor 
piston = 0*6, the circulating brine lost = 70 o.h.tj. per min., and the cooling water took 
away 140 o.h.tj. from the condenser coils per minute. What was the actual coefficient 
of performance? 

If the upper and lower temperatures of vaporisation of the COg are 16-65° and 0° C., 
the corresponding latent heats are 40*9 and 55*5 o.h.tj., and the difference between the 
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liquid energy 8'9o.h.tj. per lb. Find the relative coefficient of performance, assuming 
that the perfect vapour compression has the working fluid just dry and saturated at 
the end of compression. Ans. 4-95; 34-3 %. 

113. Test on ammonia machine. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

A test on an ammonia compression refrigerator, having a single cylinder, single- 
acting compressor, 3J in. diameter, 4 in. stroke, and running at 210 r.p.m., gavo the 
following results: 

Pressure limits 150 and 45 lb. per sq. in.; temperatures of ammonia entering and 
leaving condenser 55 and 20° C.; temperatures of cooling water entering and leaving 
condenser 13-5 and 21-5° C.; rate of flow of cooling water 13-7 lb. per min.; mean eff^ective 
pressure in compressor (from indicator diagrams) 46 lb. per sq. in.; ice produced per 
hour, 55 lb. at 0° C. from water at 15° C. 

For ammonia: 


ProBBure 

Saturated 

Total heat 

Specific heat 

lb. por 
sq. in. 

tom])(iraturo 

“C. 

Liquid 
C.H.u. per lb. 

Vapour 
C.H.u. jier lb. 

Liquid 

Dry 

vapour 

150 

25-8 I 

2B-8 

309-3 

]-l 

0-67 

45 

-8-1 

-8-5 

301-7 

— 

— 


The latent heat of ice is 80 c.n.U. per lb. Find 

(а) the mass flow of ammonia per minute; 

(б) the coefficient of performance; 

(n) the condition of the ammonia entering the compressor, neglecting heat flow 
through pipe surfaces. Ans. (a) 0-358; (&) 4-02; (c) 0-825. 

(London B.Sc. 1921.) 

14. chart. Mass circulation of refrigerant. Cylinder dimensions. 

An ammonia refrigerating plant is to effect a refrigeration of 20 lb. calories per sec., 
and the working limits arc shown on the heat entropy chart. The net heat from the cold 
chamber is only 85 % of the possible amount shown on the chart, Fig. 163, and the 
mechanical efficiency of the compressor is 65 %. Determine the horse-power required 
to drive the compressor and the amount of fluid circulation required for the stated 
performance. 

If the specific volume of saturated ammonia vapour at 40 lb. per sq. in. is 7 cu. ft. 
per lb., determine a suitable size of compressor at 80 r.p.m. single acting with a piston 
speed not exceeding 150 ft. per minute. 

Ans. Circulation, 35-7 cu. ft. per min.; H.P., 13-16; Bore, 9-34 in.; Stroke, lljin. 

15. Mass flow. Circulating water power. Refrigerators. (London B.Sc. 1933.) 

An ammonia vapour-compression refrigerator works on the cycle shown hy ABCDEF 
(Fig. 164), which gives the relevant information from a total energy entropy (H^) 
chart (not to scale) with oblique co-ordinates. 

In continuous working it produces 400 lb. of ice per hour at 0° C., the initial tem¬ 
perature of the water being 15° C. The overall mechanical and electrical efficiency of 
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the machine and its motor is 80 %. The latent heat of ice = BO c.h.tj. Find 
(a) the mas3 flow of NH 3 in lb. per hour; 

(&) the circulating water in gallons per hour, assuming a rise of temperature of 10 ° C. 
in the water in the condenser; 

(c) the power in kilowatts taken by the motor. 

Ans. (a) 153-2 lb. per hr.; ( 6 ) 4B7 gal. per hr.; (c) 7*07 kW. 




16. The indicator diagrams shown in Fig. 165 were oblaiiied from a double-acting 
ammonia compressor 18 in. bore by 36 in. stroke; piston rod diameter 3 in.; speed 
50 r.p.m. Determine the i.H.P. of the compressor, and the c.o.p., if the rated capacity 
of the machine is 66. Arts. H.P., 106; o.o.P., 3-5. 



Fig. 165. 


17. Multiple expansion with compound compression. 

Describe the cycle of operations in a compound COg refrigerating plant operating 
with two throttles. 

Illustrate your answer by sketching thepv, Tip and Hp diagrams for this cycle. 
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18. Mass circulation and horse-power of a compound refrigerator. 

In Fig. 166 is shown the cycle of a compound CO 2 refrigerator. If the actual work done 
is 25 % greater than the theoretical work and the heat abstracted 25 % less than the 
theoretical, determine the mass circulation through the condenser in lb, per min. and 
the horse-power required to produce 20 tons of ice per day of 24 hr. from water at 15° C. 
Latent heat of ice = 80 c.H.u. per lb. Ans. 154 lb.; 81 h.p. 



19. Coefficient of performance of absorption machine. 

In a test of an absorption refrigerator it was found that 16 tons of ice at 32*^ F. were 
made from water at 62°F. per ton of coal having an average calorific value of 12,000 
B.T.u. per lb. Find the actual c.o.r. if the latent heat of ice is 140 b.t.xj. per lb. 

Ans. 0-212. 


20. Compression and absorption machines. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

Describe, with the aid of sketches showing the ideal diagrams, the cycles ol 
operation of 

(а) vapour compression machines; 

(б) vapour absorption refrigerators. 

Obtain an expression for the ideal coefiicieni of a vapour-absorption refrigerator in 
terms of Tj, the temperature at which the working substance receives heat, Tg, the 
temperature of the cold body and the temperature of the circulating water. 

What is the value of this coefficient when 


h 


197° C., f 2 = -3°C. and t. 


17°C.? 

Alls. 


TJT^-T\ 

tAt.-tJ' 


516. 


21. Domestic refrigerator. (B.Sc. (Ext.) 1934.) 

Sketch the layout of an ammonia absorption machine, and describe the principle 
on which it works. Show how an inert gas is used in modem machines to produce the 
required pressure drop in the ammonia. 
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THE FLOW OF FLUIDS 

The flow of fluids may be divided into three types; 

(1) Stream line flow. In this type of flow, which is not often met with in 
practice, the velocity of flow is so small, or the boundaries so close together, that 
the flow is ordered. Contiguous layers of fluid flow parallel to each other, and the 
ordered nature of the flow facilitates mathematical analysis. 

With pipe flow, friction losses are proportional to the velocity. Reynolds* 
number,* which is VDji^ , is the criterion for determining the type of flow, where 
V — velocity, D the diameter of the pipe, — Viscosity/Density in consistent 
units. When this number has a value exceeding 2000 the flow is usually turbulent. 

(2) Turbulent flow. This type of flow occurs at moderate velocities, and is 
named turbulent, because of the erratic beliaviour of the thin streams into which 
the main body of the fluid may be imagined divided. 

Instead of ordered stream lines, the flow is chaotic, and tlie mathematical 
nature of the motion is not yet known. 

With this flow friction loss varies approximately as the square of the velocity. 

(3) High velocity flow. In this type of flow the velocity may approach, and 
even exceed, the velocity of sound in the medium, and its study is of principal 
interest to those engaged in designing turbines, ejectors, etc. 

It should he observed that when a body moves through a medium at a speed 
greater than that of sound in the medium, the motion of the medium over the 
body is streamlined; because no bow wave can be propagated to give turbulence. J 

Bernoulli's equation. 

In 1738 D. Bernoulli, one of a family of eight distinguished philosophers, 
enunciated his theory that the total energy of a moving fluid remained constant. 

The total energy per lb. of fluid is made up of 

(1) The pressure energy or pressure head {pip)- This represents the work 
which would be done, in a non-expansivc engine, by introducing one pound of 
fluid, of density p, at pressure p lb. per sq. ft. 

Pressure energy = pjp ft.-lb. (see p. 47). 

(2) The kinetic energy or velocity head (V^j^g) ft.-lb. Energy to the extent 
of V^l2g is stored in one pound of fluid by virtue of its velocity V. 

(3) Potential energy (z ft.-lb.). If one pound of fluid were allowed to fall 
through a distance of z ft., work, to the extent of z ft.-lb., would be done. If the 

* For the efTect of Reynold.s’ number in connection with nozzles and blades see 
Engim&ring, vol, exxv, p. 80 (1928). 
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motion of the body were unrestricted during its fall, then, by the conservation 
of energy, the final velocity of the body would be F = ^2gz. 

(4) Internal energy. This is the energy possessed by the molecules, and 
has been defined on p. 16. 

The total energy of the fluid is therefore given by 

V F2 

- + —+Z + I.E. = constant. .(1) 

p 2g ^ ' 

This is known as Bernoulli’s equation. 

To form a still more comprehensive equation, which will satisfy the con¬ 
ception of the calculus where all the variables are considered to increase, let the 
pipe, shown in Fig. 167, slope upward. Suppose that in moving from section (1) 



to section (2) the fluid is given H ft.-lb. of caloric energy, together with W ft.-lb. 
of mechanical energy, so that the total energy arriving at section (2) is 

F? 

^ + ^+Zi + I-E-i+W" + -&- .(2) 

On leaving section (2) this total energy must be contained in the forms detailed 
in equation (1), whence 

which is the generalised form of (1), 


( 3 ) 
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Ex. A fan imparts a velocity of 120 f.p.a. to air at n.t.p. By what will the pressure bo 
increased if the pipe is enlarged, so that the velocity is 60 f.p.s. ? The pipe is horizontal. 
Considering incompressible flow from section (1) of small area to section (2) 

Pi .Zi=^2. Zi 

p p ^g" 

= ^[120=>-50“] ft. head of air. 

P 

Now since 12-39 cu. ft. of air at n.t.p. weigh 1 lb., then a column of air 1 sq. ft. in area 
and 12-39 ft. high would produce 1 lb. per sq. ft., whereas with water a head of 1/62-3 ft. 
M ill produce the same pressure. 

Difl'erence of pressures in inches of water 

- en '‘“--Ml X X «”• 

Owing to eddies and surface friction this increase in pressure would not be realised 
in practice. 


Adiabatic expansion of a fluid. 


If the fluid is allowed to expand adiabatically through an orifice from pressure 
Pi to pressure then, from the definition of an adiabatic operation, no heat is 
added in any form; therefore (W-\-H) = 0. 

Further, if the discharge from the orifice is horizontal, or (Sg —Si) is small 
compared with the other quantities in equation (3), then 


Pi 


+ 


VI 


+ I.E.1 


P2 yi 

— + -^ + I.E 

P2 ^g 


■ 2 - 


VI-VI 
2? 



-t^ + I.E.,] 

\Pi / 

Vz / 


(4) 


Now is the total heat of the fluid (see p. 128), and the difference in 

total heats during isentropio expansion is the work done on the Rankine cycle. 

Alternatively, for a perfect gas, y replaces n, * 


PiVl=P^vl “ . 

and (l.E-i —I.E.,) = ./C;,(ri —Ta). .(6) 

But JC„ = and ^ = BT. .(7) 

' r-1 P 


• Imperfections in a fluid or variation in specific heat prevent the expansion being 
represented by pv* =C- See p. 814. 
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By (7) in (6), 


.(B) 


By (8) in (4), 


VI-VI _ (Pi Pi 

Pi Pi r 


}_ lPi_Pi\ 

— 1 Pif 

= JL- [Vi-Vi] = y Pi\^ (Pi 

r-iL/Oi PiA r-i/OiL W 


y n 

y 


.( 0 ) 


which is the work done on the Kankine cycle. 

If the fluid is not accumulating between sections (1) and (2), then, for con¬ 
tinuity of flow, the mass passing section (1) must be equal to that passing section 
(2), i.e. 


which is the Equation of continuity. 


By (6) in (11), 
By (12) in (9), 


■ V — 


’'■-aC:)''-- 


.( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


VI 

2!/ 



y Pi j 
K-1^1 L 

-ef 

F,= ^2^1 


Pi . 

‘-C 

r-i- 

l2\ y 
h) - 

ly-i/ 



(13) 


Let ^ be the pressure ratio p 2 lPi^ ^ area ratio A^jA^, then (13) becomes 

Sfff-'-r-'i- 2 I. .( 14 ) 


F.= 


The mass flow through an orificep 

By equation (10) the mass flowing through section (2) is given by A^V^p^, 
where A^ is the area perpendicular to velocity 
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Substituting the value of in this equation, 
Mass discharged per second 






Taking pg under the radical, and expressing the ratio of the densities in terms 
of pressure from equation (5), we have 


= c^A,J 


^ Ll-r^jgrJ 

The coefficient Q allows for friction and non-parallel flow. 

Ill practice pressure differences are more easily measured (and with greater 
precision) than are absolute pressures, so \iitli this object in viev', and to render 
the effect of the pressure ratio in (16) subordinate to the pressure difference 
write Pi as /„ _» \ /v -d \ 

. 


By (17) ill (16), 


w = 


/ y J^h-^ y 

29Pr(Pr-P.)- 


l_^2j?y 


.( 18 ) 


For incompressible flow the internal energy would be zero, since the molecules 
would be in contact and pi would be equal to p^', hence Bernoulli’s equation 
becomes Yj 


y _ /2|/(Pi-P2) 

V P(l-r^) ’ 

r, A l‘‘^9PiiPi -Pi) 

(1-^2) ■ 


Comparing (18) and (19), it will be seen that the two become identical if the 
right-hand side of (19) is multiplied by 


r-i 
1-^ y 

2 




Equation (15) was first deduced by St Venant and Wantzel {Comptea Rendiia, 1B30> 
from Foisson^s equation. 


21-2 
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C is known as the Compressibility factor, and with 7<|, ^>0-96 and 
y = 1-4, C> 0-96 for this particular range. 

It will be seen that, by treating the flow as incompressible, the discharge can 
be readily computed from equation (19), and in view of the rather diflicult 
arithmetic involved in the calculation of the value of C, this estimated discharge 
may approach as closely to the actual discharge as does the corrected value, which 
is so liable to arithmetical errors. 


♦Values of C. 

The air supply to an internal combustion engine may be very conveniently 
measured by an oriflce tank, which, to damp out pulsations, should have a volume 
about 500 times the swept volume of one cyhnder of the engine. Since the flow 
into the tank is from the atmosphere, the area may be regarded as inflnity^ 
and therefore r = 0, whence with = 0-95, C = 0-97S. 

Taking ^ = 0-9, C = 0-951. 

Takmg^ - 0-65, C = 0-799. 

Taking M = 0-65 and r = ^, C = 0-7442. 


Ex. On the compression of air. 

Air at N.t.p. is flowing through a pipe with a velocity of 2500 f.p.s., but owing to a 
gradual increase in the diameter of the pipe,the velocity is reduced to 800 f.p.s. Find the 
increase in pressure and temperature. 


From equation (9), p. 322, 


vi^ 


^!7 


y Pi 

7-^ Pi 



Also 





and pv = RT. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


8002-25002 

^9 


= ^x 96x273 
0-4 



87,100 

"^91,800 273’ 


r, = 1-949x273 = 632° C. absolute 
273 


Temperature rise = 259° C. 


T 

273 




/. Pa = 1-949^® X 14-7 = 161-3 lb. per sq. in. 

14-7 


Pressure rise = 136-6 lb. per sq. in. 


The moasuTBment of the flow of gases and liquids by means of orifices, nozzles, and Ven¬ 
turi tubes,” by J. L. Hodgson,B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., paper no. 599, World Engineering Congress, 
Tokyo, 1929. “The measurement of air flow”, K. G. King, Enginzering, April 1923 et seq. 
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The plate orifice for estimating fluid flow. 

The plate orifice is the cheapest and most convenient method of measuring 
the flow of fluids when there is no objection to slightly obstructing the flow, and 
absolute accuracy is not essential. 

Fig. 168 shows a suitable orifice for which = 0-61, if — < 0-86 and— > 0-98 
For other pressure ranges = ^0-914— 0-306—j .* 



The coefficient of discharge is very susceptible to change in the shape of the 
Drifice. Even scraping ofiP the sharp leading edge may increase the flow by 2 %. 

For a sharp-edged orifice, supplied directly from the atmosphere, under a 
pressure difference of about 2 in. of water, Cj — 0-6 (see also p. 658). 


£x. Flow through an orifice. 

Determine approximately the weight of air in lb. per sec. that will flow from the 
atmosphere through a 3 in. diameter orifice having a coefficient of discharge of 0-6 if the 
barometer is at 28 in., the air temperature is 20“ C.j and the pressure difference across 
the orifice is 1^ in. of mercury. 

Note the density of air at 30 in. barometer and 0° C. = 0-0808 lb. per cu. ft. By what 
factor should the approximate value be multiplied in order to render it more exact? 

For incompressible flow 

U> = (see equation (19)). 


* Proc. I.Mech.E. p. 167, 1912. 
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Since the flow is from the atmosphere r = 0, 

27^ 28 

-42 = ^ aq. ft., Ci = 0-6. 


w = 0-6 X 


— / 64 - 
64 V 


4 X 0-0703 X ^ X 14-7 x 144= 0-645 lb. per see. 

tjU 


To allow for compressibihty. 



In evaluating C great care is required, since we are dealing with small difl^crences, 


2 

y 


1-421, 


= 0-2898 = 


3 449' 


-log^ = 1-421 xT-9760 = -1-421 

+ 1-387 

-0034 

T-966 

z 

^^ = 0 - 9247 . 

^^log^= 0-2898x1-9760 = -0-2898 

+ 0-2828 

-0-0070 

T-9930 

y-^ 

^ = 0-984. 

nl 

=0-016. 


/3-449X 0-016x0-9247 
V 0-0536 


0 978. 
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The maximum discharge through an orifice. 

An examination of equation (16), p. 323, shows that, for an orifice of given area 
A and supplied with a definite fluid at an initial state the discharge w 

depends upon the value of r and If we assume that the area of the approach 
channel is so large that the Velocity of approach is negligible compared 

2 y-l 

with Pg, then r = 0 and w then depends on ^ ). When this quantity 

is a maximum w will also be a maximum. 

To determine the value of ^ which will give this maximum, let 


- dy 2 ^-1 fy+l) “ 

y = ^y-^y, ^=-^y 

^ ' dJi y y 

This value is zero for a maximum discharge, whence 

2 --1 fy+l) - 


... a = 

\r+i/ Vi 


( 1 ) 


This is known as the Critical pressure ratio. 

It should be observed that ^ is insensitive to changes in the value of y, since 
on logarithmic differentiation of (1) with respect to y, we have 


d^ 

dy 



(r-iy 


>g, 


r+J’ 


when y = 1-3, ^ = 0-545. 


r/^ 

dy 


= 


13 I 
0^'*’009 



0-1813. 


0-1813x0-1 

Hence a 10 % change in y produces only a- Q.545 -^ ~ ^ change 


in Si. 


f 

Taking r = 0 and substituting ^ ^ in equation (16), p. 323, we have 




w 


max. 


= c^a^Jm 

1_ 


1 
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Taking y = 1-4, ^4^ as the throat area in sq. ft., the initial pressure in lb. per 

sq. ft. and = l/i^i, where v-^ is the specific volume in cu. ft. per lb. 



Ww. = 3-B9 lb. per seo. 

y V-i 

.(2) 

With y = 1-3, 


.(3) 

Withy = 1135, 


.(4) 


To show the effect of variation of the initial pressurep^ on the maximum 
discharge from a nozzle. 


In equations (2), (3) and (4) the ratio 


may be written 


J 


pI ^ V\__ 


Now for a gas = RT-^, bo for a constant value of the maximum dis¬ 
charge is directly proportional to the initial pressure; so long as the back pressure 
< (2/y-f- l)Wy-ip. 

For steam which is dry and saturated the product varies but little with 
the pressure so again the maximum discharge will be proportional to the 
initial pressure. For superheated steam pv = 1-263(5^ — 835), and if H remains 
constant, as in throttling, pv is also constant. 

Napier expressed this result in the form P®rsec., 


which is Napier’s law*, where a is the contracted area of the orifice in sq. in. 
and Pi is the initial pressure in lb. per sq. in. 


Ex. Paint sprayer. 

Determine the smallest volume of an air receiver which, when charged with air to 
100 lb. per sq. in. absolute and at a constant temperature of 80° F., will work a paint 
sprayer continuously for 10 min., if the sprayer valve maintains a pressure difi'erence 
over the air nozzle of 35 lb. per sq. in. 

Bore of nozzle = 0-04 in.; coefiicient of discharge = 0-95; specific volume of air at 
N.T.P, = 12-39 cu. ft. per lb.; y = 1-408. 

The maximum discharge from an air nozzle is ii7 = 3-89Cj.4.2^p/v, where p^ is in 
ib. per sq. ft. If the expansion in the receiver is isothermal, thenpv ^ RT = C, whence 

v = ?^ and u; = 

P \Jet 

Discharge per sq. ft. of nozzle area 


3-89x50x144 
V53-2 X 540 


= 166-0 lb. per sec. 


* R. Napier made experiments on the discharge of steam from orifices in 1866-7. 
Rankine deduced the equation &om Napier’s observations. 
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The flow through a 0-04 in. diameter hole in 10 min. 

_ 165 X TT X 16 X 0-95 x 10 x 60 
” 144x4x10^ ^ 


Taking atmospheric pressure as 15 lb. per sq. in. the terminal pressure in the receiver 
will be 50 lb. per sq. in. absolute if a pressure difference of 35 lb. per sq. in. is to be 
maintained. 

If v is the volume of the receiver, then the weight of air re mainin g in the receiver is 


60 X 144 x V 
63-2x540 


02505U. 


Initial weight = (0-82 + 0-2505i;). 

But pv = wRT. 

100 X 1441; = (0-82+ 0-25051;) 53-2 x 540; 
whence v = 3-274 cu. ft., 

i.c. a receiver 1 ft. diameter and 4-2 ft. long would be suitabL . 


Ex. Leakage from a compressed air system. 

With all valves shut in a compressed air system having a volume of 176 cu. ft. the 
pressure in one hour fell from 100 to 28 lb. per sq. in. absolute. Determine the diameter 
of a hole having a coefficient of discharge of 0-625 which would give the same rate of 
leakage as the combined leaks of the system. 

1 lb. of air at 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and 32” F. displaces 12*39 cu. ft.; / = 1*4 and the mean 
temperature in the system = 80° F. 

For the receiver. 


pv = wRT, = 14-7x144, v = 12-3, T = 492. 
14-7x144x12-39 


R = 


492 


= 53-35. 


Initial weight of air in receiver = 


100x144x176 

540x53-35 


88 lb. 


Final weight of air in receiver 


28x144x176 
" 540x53-35 


Weight of leakage air 


= 24-66 
= 63-34 lb. 


For air the maximum discharge 

= 3-89(7^.42 /P Ib. per sec. 

(see p. 328). 




w = 


pv 


( 1 ) 


But 
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If the leakage is so slow that the temperature in the receiver of volume is constant, 
then v^/RT is a constant; so differentiating with respect to time t, and equating to (1), 


dw ^ dp I ^ 


dt dt \RT, 


-3B0(7i^ 


■a/v’ 




But for isothermal expansion pv = RT, whenee 

-Vg dp 


dt = 


3 H9C.A,^JrT P ’ 


t = 


Vi 




But 


A.= 


S HdCgAi'jRT ~ Pi 
jjj = 100 lb. per sq. in., Vjt = 176, 
p 2 = 2y lb. per aq. in., T = 540, 

t = 3600 sec., Cj = 0-625. 

176 log, ^ 


1 


“ 3-89 X 0-625 X 3600x753-35x540 6570 

Had the expansion in the receiver been adiabatic, then 

y-l 


aq. ft. 


V ^ Ip\ y 
pvy =p-^v\, 7p=\^\^ • 

-i 1 \Pi} 

. /?= 

’ ' fsj V /sj 


( 2 ) 


Also 


pvji = wRT^\ — 

y-l 




y-l 

r 


By (2) in (1), 
Equating (3) and (4), 


(pi y vA - 

dw ^ (pi~vjj 1 i-1 dp_ 

dt \ RTi jyP df 

^ = 3-89(7,.4,/^. 
dt " W pi'^^Vi 


.(3) 

.( 4 ) 


y-l 


_/pi 

\ RT, ) - 


dp 
y dt 

y-l 


= 3%9CiA 


/pi+i/y’ 

'V 


dj=_ r^i JL5!" d„ 

\_RT,y3%9CiAgY 
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^ ^ ^ r -(^-) ^ -{\yT\ 

L«T,y 3-89(7,4 Jy-lL^> ^ -P^ ^ J- 

« = -^r(^-A -V 

y-lLW JWfi7\x 3-89(7,4,/ 
v„ 1 

But 7 -^=—^-= —. 

-JHTi>:3-S9Cat 8370 

• 4 - A 1 r/100W8 1 1 

■■ 0-4^ 8370 L\ 28 j J 8300' 

Diameter of hole for an isothermal expansion in the tank 

1 ,o /4 1- 

~C570^^^a/^ 5-98*"’ 

For an adiabatic expansion in the tank 


13(50 7-98 ”*■ 


Values of the critical pressure ratio. 

For diatomic gases y = 1-4, whence the critical pressure ratio 


= (—-—^ = 0-528. 


For superheated steam y = 1’3, whence 


= (^_y^-> = 0-54G. 

ll 3 + 1^ 


For steam initially dry and saturated ^ = 1-135, whence 


1 140 

( 2 \r 135-1 

-r-1 = 0-577. 

1135+V 


Physical meaning of the critical pressure. 


On substituting the value ^ = 


i^r 


in equation (14), p. 322, and taking 


^ = 0, the velocity at the throat of the nozzle is given by 
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By equation (5), p. 321, i 


But 


By (4) in (3), 


By (6) in (1), 


Pi Pi 


1 _ 
P\ ” 

i| 

P^\ 

\P1} 

.(2) 

' p^ 

;)'■ 

Pi Pi\pl} 

.(3) 

P2 _ j 

Pi 


.(4) 



‘ r Pz/r+l\ 

Pa\ 2 y 

.(5) 




'V P2 



which ifi the value of the velocity of sound in the medium at pressure This 
accounts for the discharge reaching its maximum value, because, if the velocity 
were greater than this, the pressure could not transmit itself backwards against 
the issuing jet to establish itself at the throat.* 

* Prof. Osbome Reynolds wb.s the first to interpret this relation in 1886 (Phil. Mag. 
March 1886, p. 104). The velocity of sound is the velocity at which an impulse can transmit 
itself through an elastic medium—the gas in this case. In measuring pulsating flows the 
pressure gauge may be steadied by placing an orifice plate in the circuit that will raise 
the pressure on the supply side so that the pressure drop across the orifice exceeds the 
critical value. 
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If this physical limit were not applied to equation (16), curve (1) of Fig. 170 
would represent the condition, the discharge increasing from zero to a maximum 
and then decreasing to zero again, when the specific volume becomes infinite, 
since an infinite volume cannot be passed through a finite area in a finite time. 

In practice it is impossible for the fiow to decrease with a decrease in back 
pressure, so the dotted portion is replaced by a horizontal straight line. 



Back Pressure 

Fig. 170. 


Ex. Air nozzle. 

A convergent nozzle discharging into the atmosphere is fitted to an air receiver to 
measure the output of a compressor. Show from first principles that the maximum 
discharge of air takes place when the atmospheric pressure is equal to or less than 63 % 
of the initial pressure. 

If a divergent extension is fitted to the existing nozzle, calculate the ratio of exit 
area to throat area in order that the issuing stream may have the greatest possible 
velocity. 

The initial pressure is 300 lb. per sq. in.; y = 1-408. 


Vi 



1-40B 


■ ?? = /_2_\o40b ^ /_J_ y ® ^ = 0-528 or 52-8%. 

1^2-408/ ^1-204/ 1-894 

Pi = 300 lb. per Bq. in.; = 300 x 0-63 = 1691b. per sq. in.; pj = 151b. persq. in. 


w = A^ = Ai 

. ^ 


( 1 ) 




( 2 ) 
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At the throat 
Also 


P2‘>^2 = Pal’l 

1 

. ^ 

“■ '^a Pb W 


Whence by (2), (3) and (4) in (1), 



5-903 


“(*- 2 - 4 ) 


' X 5-425. 


= 2 926. 


(3) 

(4) 


Ex. Initial temperature and pressure of air. 

It is desired to have air delivered from a nozzle at a velocity of 1 BOO f.p.s., a pressure 
of 15 lb. per sq. in. absolute and a temperature of 40°F. It is known that the nozzle 
coefficient is 0-98, and the velocity of the air entering the nozzle is too low to be worth 
considering. Find the initial temperature of the air and its pressure. 

Bernoulli’s equation holds whether friction is present or not, but if friction is present 
the internal energy term on the right-hand side of the equation is greater on account of 
energy being converted into heat. 

For this problem the equation becomes 


Now 

By (2) in (1). 


Pi rz ^9 


Pi^i _ 

T, - -T, • 


i« Pi _P2T^ 

Pi P2Ta 

= ^+^ + JC,T^. 

Pi 2g 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 
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AtN.T.P.,^? = 14-7, V = 12-39 and T = 492. 

f‘ = 14-7 X 144 X 12-39 x ^ = 26,600, 
JC^ = 131-6. 

Hence equation (3) becomes 
s600 


( 26,600 \ 


18002 

600 + :^+ 131-6x500. 
64-4 


184-8^1 = 142,800. 

Ti = 773 
460 

Actual initial temperature = 313° F. 

The effect of friction may be considered as equivalent to i cheating the air at constant 
pressure after adiabatic expansion to temperature i.e. 

JC^(T,-T^) = 0-02 x = 1007, 


J^007 
131-6 X 1-4 


500-^2^ = ^:::',- =5-4g. 


T,. =494-5. 


( 773 5 

494 5/ = sq- 


The flow of a vapour. 

In the case of a vapour such as saturated steam, or, for that matter, initially 
suj)erhcated steam (if during expansion it changes to the saturated state), the 
cx])oiient y is no longer constant, but is a function of the initial and final states. 

For superheated steam, y = 1-3. 

For dry saturated steam, y = 1-135. 

For steam having an initial dryness x Zeuner gave an approximate value for 
y as 1 035 + x/lO. 

In view of the variation of y throughout the adiabatic expansion of steam, and 
because also of the labour involved in evaluating equations (14) and (16), p. 322, 
it is more convenient to use the equation 


VI-v\ 

^9 




\Pl / 

\P2 


+ I.E.2 


) 


(see p. 321), as the adiabatic heat drop (a.h.d.), which is represented by the right- 
hand side of the equation, can be scaled directly from a MoUier diagram. Let this 
* First deduced by Rankine, 1B69. 
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heat drop be represented by a.h.d. c.h.tt., then 


VI-VI 
2-7 


= </(a.h.d.), 


where J is Joule’s equivalent. 

Vz = V2gJ(A.H.D.) + Ff. 
If the velocity of approach is zero, then 


( 1 ) 


Fg = V2 ^J(a.h.d.)=^300Va.h.d.o.h.tj. or 223-8 Va.h.d.b.t.u, 

To obtain the contracted area which will discharge mass w lb. per sec. 

we have, from equation (10), p. 322, 

A Tr . A ^ 


In order to obtain the specific volume we must know the condition of the 
steam after adiabatic expansion. This is given directly by the Mollier diagram 
(see p. 182), and if the dryness fraction is and the specific volume of dry satur¬ 
ated steam at pressure is '^b 2 > then 

Should the steam be superheated after expansion, then, in the absence of 
tabulated values of specific volumes for various degrees of superheat, or if these 
values are not plotted on the H(f) diagram, the volume is most conveniently 
calculated from Callendar’s equation: 


2-2436 

V =- {H — 464) — 0-00212 cu. ft. per lb.. 


where p is the pressure in lb. per sq. in. and H is the total heat of the steam in 
c.H.n. at the pressure p and the prevailing superheat. 


The profile of a nozzle. 

The mass discharge from a nozzle depends not only upon the cross-sectional 


area provided, but upon the shape of this 
area, and still more upon the shape of the 
axial section or profile of the nozzle. 

Obviously the natural profile of a nozzle 
will depend upon the time required by the 
fluid to acquire a particular velocity F, 
for which the cross-sectional area A is 
given by wvJV above. 

In the limiting case of a fluid issuing 
from a sharp edged orifice (Fig. 171) no 
time is available, when crossing the edge, 
for the fluid to acquire its terminal velocity, 
and therefore the formation of the jet 
must commence on the supply side of the 



edge and continue beyond it. 
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If a nozzle were now shaped to this natural contour, calculation would give 
the same results as experiment. Should the nozzle be made shorter than the 
natural shape, then contraction will proceed beyond the nozzle, whilst a longer 
nozzle involves heavier frictional loss. 

So long as the pressure ratio ~ is greater than the critical, the issuing steams of 

all fluids converge, because the rate at which the velocity increases is greater than 
the rate at which the specific volume increases with respect to a drop in pressure. 
Beyond the section at which the critical pressure exists (i.e. the tliroat of the 
nozzle) the reverse condition obtains; so that from the throat onwards the nozzle 
must diverge if the remaining pressure drop is to be used eflFectivcly in producing 
kinetic energy of the jet.* Whilst a boundary will forcibly contract a jet and 
thereby stabilise the flow, yet a jet will not follow a diverging bount^ary unless the 
angle of divergence, or flare, is < 10°. 



Fig. 172. Convergont-divergBiit nozzlo. 

For simplicity and cheapness the converging part of a nozzle is usually formed 
fi’fjrn an arc of a circle, and the diverging part is generated by straight lines. 


The effect of back pressure on the mass discharged from a convergent- 
divergent nozzle. 

From what has been said about the maximum discharge from a nozzle it 
niight be inferred that the throat area controls the mass flow, which will not 
rE*ar‘h its maximum value unless the back pressure is less than the critical 

n 

( 2 

juessure p^. The pressure p^ is given by p 2 = Pil ^ ^ I (P- 327). 

* Da Laval was responsibls for the introduction of the convergent-divergent nozzle in 
1889. 


WH E 


22 
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Whilst this is true for a purely convergent nozzle and for a convergent divergent 
operating at the design condition. Dr A. Stodola’*' showed that the back pressure 
P3 on a convergent-divergent nozzle could be raised until it was between 0-8 and 
0-9 of the initial pressure p, which was maintained constant, without causing the 
mass flow to diminish. 

The reason for this paradox is that on raising the back pressure the diverging 
cone operates on the Bernoulli principle, and converts some of the kinetic energy, 
developed up to the throat, into pressure energy. The proportion of energy 
converted depends upon the angle of divergence and length of the nozzle; hence 
the variation 0-8 to 0-9. 

Nozzles in which the pressure drop is greater than the critical pressure 
drop. 

For a nozzle of correct design reduction of the back pressure below the critical 
pressure releases an additional adiabatic heat drop (a.h.d .)3 (Fig. 173); so re¬ 



garding now as the velocity of approach, the final velocity of the jet is given by 

= ^ 2 gJ (a.h.d.)^ -h F| (see equation (1), p. 336). 

A more direct way of obtaining is to regard the complete expansion as taking 
place in a single step, and therefore 

V 3 = V2t/J(A.H.D.)i+FJ. 


* Steam and Oae Turbines, by A. Stodola, MoGraw-Hill, 1927. 
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Tn goneral th6 VBlocity of B/pprooicli is small and so is small in comparison 

with the other term under the radical and may be ignored. 

This, however, is not true in the case of reaction tu^’bine blading. 

Friction in nozzles*. 

The effect of friction is to make the available heat drop less than the a.ii.d., and 
therefore, by equation (1), p. 336, to reduce the velocity also, whilst both entropy 
and specific volume increase. The reduction in velocity and increase in specific 
volume cause the required cross-sectional area to be greater than that for an ideal 
nozzle in which friction is absent. Beyond the throat the combined effects of high 
velocity and a diverging stream cause friction losses to be heavier than those up 
to the throat, but these losses do not affect the mass discharged, they merely 
increase the area required over that required for frictionless flow, and reduce the 
kinetic energy of the jet. 

If the friction loss depends upon the square of the velocity, it can be easily 
allowed for by multiplying the heat drop by a factor, since in these circumstances 
the loss will be proportional to the heat drop itself. 

This correction is shown in Fig. 173, where the reheated condition of the 
steam is 

The proper allowance for friction and for defects in the theory must always 
bo a matter for experiment, but in general for plate nozzles used in turbines the 
loss up to the throat is about | to 1 %, and beyond the throat almost 8 %, of the 
total adiabatic beat drop. With supersaturated flow the greatest loss occurs after 
condensation begins and is about 20 % of the remaining heat drop. In straight 
ail’ nozzles the loss is about 10 %. 

Plate nozzles. 

Because the issuing jet from a circular nozzle, in which the outlet is inclined 
to the axis of the jet, is elliptical in cross-section, and therefore will not cover 
completely the blades which pass under it, this type of nozzle is never used in the 
best turbine practice. 



Conical 

Fig. 174. Example of a plate nozzle. 


• If in the equation dQ = dH — vdpjJ (see p. 19), dQ is the actual heat added regardless 
as to whether it is supplied from outsido or generated by internal friction, then J vdpfJ = A.H.D. 
dH is the thermal equivalent of the kinetic energy, gained so the efficiency of the nozzle 
= .TrlTJ liul/rt 
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To cover the blades completely the nozzle exit should be of the same shape as 
the entrance to the blades, i.e. approximately rectangular, although the corners 
of the nozzle orifice should be rounded for preference (see Fig. 254). 

To ensure the inlet and outlet edges of the orifices being radial the nickel steel 
partition plates are bent over conical blocks. 

The plates are pitched equally in the mould, after which they are cast in 
position. 

Ex. On plate nozzles. 

A steam turbine is to develop 3000 I.H.P. when supplied with 9 lb. of steam per i.h.p. 
hr. at 200 lb. per sq. in. and superheated by 100° C. 

If the first row of blades has a height of f in. and the nozzle plates 2 in. pitch and 
0-116 in. thick, and are inclined at 14° to the plane of the wheel, find the number of 
jets required, allowing a suitable radial expansion from nozzle to first blade. Stage 

V 

pressure = 75-5 lb. per sq. in. and velocity coefficient = 0-97 — ,^^ where V = jet 

Velocity in f.p.s, 

^ 3000 X 9 ^ ^ 

Steam flow per sec. = -— 7 : 7 - = 7-5 lb. per sec. 

bO X bO ^ 

An expansion of J in. is usually allowed from nozzle to blade to compensate for the 
smaller clear area through the blades in consequence of their greater number than the 
number of nozzle plates, and the lower steam velocity. 

Hence Nozzle height = J in. 

Area for flow at exit per jet 

= (2sinl4°-011b)x J = (0-2419-0 0058) = 0 1839 sq. in. 

Adiabatic heat drop = 54 c.ii.u. 

Ideal velocity = 300^54 = 2203 f.p.s. 

Velocity coefficient = ^ ^^~ 7 o ”()00 ~ ^’^385. 

Actual velocity = 0-9385 x 2203 
= 2067 f.p.s. 

Let H = heat drop utilised, then 

300 y// _ 20G7 
300 v/r)!” 2203’ 

Whence H = x 54 = 47-3. 

Setting this off on the Mollier gives a reheated steam temperature of 198° C. at 75-5 lb. 
per sq. in. 

Total heat H = 682-5. 

Whence, by Callcndar’s equation, 

V = 2-2430^’^“^’^^--^ +00123 

— 6-5 cu. ft. per lb. 
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Alternatively, by Callendar’s second equation, 


V = 1 0706X;^'i-0-4213| 


/373V 

U7lj 


+ J01602 


Whence 


= 6-69-0 1937 + 00ie02^6-5. 

Weight per see. = 7-5 = 

144x0-5 

N = 18-43, say 19 nozzles. 



Fig. 175. 


Design of a steam nozzle. 

The quantities which are usually given are: 

(1) The initial pressure and condition of the steam, or 

(2) TJic stage or back pressure, jp^ (i.c. the pressure in the chamber into wliich 
the steam is being discharged). 

(3) The mass flow, i^lb. sec. 

From these quantities we must first determine whether the nozzle is con- 
^ ergent or convergent divergent, by seeing if the back pressure is greater than or 

n 

less than ^ ^, where n is the index of expansion. 

If the back pressure is greater than or equal to this, the nozzle is merely con¬ 
vergent and the exact area is given by 


A ~ = 


Mass flow per lb. sec. x Specific volume at the reheated exit 

condition in cub. ft. per lb. 


300\/a.ii.d. X Nozzle efticiency 


sq. ft. 
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If the back pressure is less than the critical pressure, the throat area must first 
be calculated for the pressure range to throat pressure and then the exit 
area for the rangeto these areas are then connected by curves and straight 
lines, as shown in Fig. 172. 


Ex. Throat and exit diameters, allowing for friction. (B.Sc. 1925.) 

A convergent-divergent nozzle is to be designed to discharge 0-15 lb. of steam per sec. 
into a vessel in which the pressure is 20 lb. per sq. in. abs. when the nozzle is supplied 
with steam at 100 lb. per aq. in. also superheated to 200° C. Find the throat and exit 
diameters of the nozzle on the assumption that the friction loss in the diverging part 
is 10 % of the total heat drop. 

Throat pressure = 0-546 x 100 = 64-6. 

Heat drop to throat = 29 c.H.U, 

The condition at the throat is superheated and = 653 o.h.tj. 

2-2436 

Specific volume ^ [653 —464] —0-0021 = 7-79 cu. ft. per lb. 

This value may be checked from the Hip chart. 


Throat area A, 


Throat diameter 


0 15x7-79x144 
300 


sq. in. 


/ 0-15x 4x144x7-79 
V 7rxl614 


0-3643 in. 


Total A.H.D. from inlet to exit = 70-5 C.H.u, 

Reheated condition at exit = 0-955 dry. 

Specific volume of dry saturated steam at 20 lb. per sq. in. is 20-08 cu. ft. 

_ 0-15x20-08x0-955x144 

Exit area =-- - -. 

30OV70-5x0-9 

■n -xj- X /0-15x4x 144x19-17 ^ . 

Exit diameter = ^/-—— - = 0-47 m. 

M 7TX 2390 


Ex. Ratio of throat to exit area, for thermal equilibrium. (B.Sc. 1933.) 


Show that the maximum discharge through a nozzle takes place when the ratio of 
throat pressure to supply pressure 

n 



where n is the expansion index. 

Steam passes through a convergent-divergent nozzle from a pressure of 120 lb. per 
sq. in. to a pressure of 18 lb. per sq. in. The steam is initially dry and saturated and the 
expansion is assumed to be in equilibrium; the loss by friction in the divergent part is 
10 % of the total heat drop. Find, for the complete expansion, the ratio of the area of 
cross-section at the throat to that at the outlet of the nozzle. 
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Weight discharged per second = for throat. 

Weight discharged per second = for exit. 

Equating these discharges, 


^3 _ ^ 2 ^ _ ^ / Heat drop to throat 
-^z PzN Heat drop to exit x 09' 


Throat pressure = 0*577 x 120 = 69*3 lb. per sq. in. 

Heat drop to throat = 25*0 c.n.u. 

Heat drop to exit = 77 x 0*9 = 69*3. 

Dryness at exit, allowing for friction, = 0*908; dr 5 me 88 at throat = 0*964. 


Ratio of areas = 


22-16x0*908 / 25 
6*23 X 0*964 V 69*3 “ 


Ex. Nozzle area and effect of velocity of approach. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

The nozzles in the stage of an impulse turbine receive steam at 250 lb. per sq. in. 
and 60° C. superheat and the pressure in the wheel chamber is 150 lb. per sq. in. If 
there are 16 nozzles, find the cross-sectional area at the exit of each nozzle for the total 
discharge to be 620 lb. per min. Assume a nozzle efficiency of 89 %. 

If the steam had a velocity of 360 f.p.s. at entry to the nozzles, by how much would 
the discharge be increased? 

Throat pressure = 0*546 x 250 = 136*2 lb. per sq. in. 

The nozzle is merely convergent as the throat pressure is less than 150 lb. per sq. in. 

Heat drop = 27 c.h.u. 

Velocity = 300V27x0-89 = 1470 f.p.s. 

Total heat in the reheated state = 683 C.H.u. 

Specific volume Vg = 2 2436|^^ ^^gQ —J — 0*002 = 3*275 cu. ft. per lb. 

Volume flowing per see. -X3-275. 1470. 


. a = 0*207 sq. in, 
3602 1 


Heat equivalent of initial K.B. = 1400 


= 1*437. 


= 300V27X 0*89+ 1*437. 


Final velocity 

Percentage increase in velocity = {^J ^ ~^ 27 x 0* ^~^) ^ 

L 2 27x0-89j 

This will also be the percentage increase in discharge, since the specific volume will 
not be affected by the velocity of approach. 
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Ex. Initial pressure for a given discharge velocity. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

A conver^^ent-divergent nozzle is to receive saturated steam and discharge it with a 
velocity of 2(500 f.p.vS. into a wheel chamber of a turbine where the pressure is maintained 
at 20 lb. per sq. in. Find the pressure of the steam supply to the nozzle box. Assume 
that throat pressure is 0-54 of the initial and that 15 % of the total available heat drop 
is wasted in friction in the divergent portion of the nozzle. 

Let H be the total heat drop in c.H.U., then 

2G00 = 300V0^5^, 


II = 





Mark this length oflF along a jiapcr strip, and keeping the end A on the 20 lb. pressure 
line (Fig. 176), and the edge vertical, move the strip until point B lies on the saturation 
line. 

Read off the pressure; Pressure = 165 lb. per sq. in. 


Pi 


2600 Tp 5 





Ex. Throttling of steam on ^0 diagram and nozzle areas. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

The pressure and the temperature of the steam in the steam pipe supplying the first 
stage of an impulse turbine are 200 lb. per sq. in. and 260° C. respectively. The steam 
then passes through a throttle valve into a nozzle box, where the pressure is 150 lb. per 
sq. in. and there are four convergent-divergent nozzles which together pass 50 lb. of 
steam per min. into the turbine, where the pressure is 13 lb. per sq. in. Assuming 10 % 
energy loss due to friction in the diverging part of the nozzles, find their proper throat 
and discharge areas. Show clearly on the chart provided the change in condition of 
the steam in passing from steam pipe into the turbine. 

Across the throttle valve we have a fall in pressure without any change in total heat, 
hence the first portion of the pressure drop is represented by the line 1, 2, or an 
adiabatic drop followed by reheating, shown in the heavy hncs (Fig. 177). 
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Throat preasuro 
Total heat at throat 
A.H.D. to throat 
Total A.H.D. 

Effective heat drop 

Reheated dryneaa fraction at exit 

Specific volume at throat Vg 


Specific volume at exit 

Velocity at throat 
Velocity at exit 

U' 

The combined area at throat A 2 

The combined exit area ^43 

Throat area per jet 
Discharge area per jet 


150 X 0-5457 = 81-9 lb. per sq. in. 
670-5. 

32 c.H.u. 

110 r.iT.iT. 

110 X 0-9 = 99 C.H.u. 

0-947. 

2-2436 

[676-5 -464] + 0-0123 

5-84 cu. ft. per lb. 

0-947x30 


28-41 cu. ft. per lb. 

300^32 = ir)97f.p.s. 

300 ^99 = 2984 f.p.a. 

^ x F xp. 

50x5-84x144 ^ 

60 x 1697 X 1 * 


50 28-41 

— X 144 X - - 

60 2984 

0-1031 sq. in. 

0-2855 sq. in. 


1-142 sq. in. 


EXAMPLES ON THE FLOW OF GASES 

1. The air supplied to a gas engine is drawn through a large box. In one side of the box 
is a sharp-edged orifice | in. in diameter. If barometric pressure is 29-8 in., temperature 
22-5° C., and a manometer containing oil of specific gravity 0-9 reads 21-2 in., find the 

eight and volume of air consumed by the engine per min. at the prevailing conditions. 
= 0-637. Ans. 1-77 lb.; 23-9 cu. ft. 

(B.Sc.) 

2 . In using a Venturi meter for measuring the discharge from a fan the following 
jiarticulars were noted: 

At inlet, pressure = 15-62 lb. per sq. in. 

At throat, pressure = 13-78 lb. per sq. in. 

Inlet area = 1 sq. ft.; throat area = \ sq. ft. Temp. 15° C. 

Find the theoretical discharge of air in lb. sec., assuming that pv = 96T, pv^'^ = c. 

Ans. 8-95 lb. per sec. 

(B.Sc.) 

3. During a test on a small air compressor the air is expanded through a throttle valve 

into a receiver. I^Yom the receiver the air is discharged into the atmosphere through a 
sharp-edged orifice f in. diameter. If the volume of air after passing through the orifice 
H 4 cu. ft. per min., its density is then 0-078 lb. per cu. ft. and pressure 14-7 lb. per sq. in.; 
what will be the difference in pressure in inches of water between the two sides of the 
orificeAssume a coefficient of discharge of 0-64. Atis. 4-32 in. 
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4. Determine the smallest volume of an air receiver which, when charged with air at 

100 lb. per sq. in. absolute and 80° F., will work a forge fire continuously for one hour, 
if, by means of a pressure reducing valve, the pressure difference over the nozzle is 
maintained approximately constant at 13-5 lb. per sq. in. The bore of the nozzle is ^ in., 
coefficient of discharge 0-625, expansion index 1*4 and 1 lb. of air at N.P.T. displaces 
12*39 cu. fb. Ans. 50 cu. ft. 

5. Air nozzle. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

Air at a pressure of 300 lb. per sq. in. and at atmospheric temperature 18° C. is sup¬ 
plied to a convergent-divergent nozzle having a throat diameter of 0-5 in. and dis¬ 
charging to atmosphere. The adiabatic index for air is 1-4 and the characteristic constant 
is 96. Find the weight of air discharged per minute. Prove any formula you employ. 

Alls. 81*9 lb. per min. 

6 . A large mining company has provided 109,000 cu. ft. of compressed air storage. 
The pressure of the air in storage drops from 100 lb. per sq. in. absolute to 25 lb. per sq. 
in. absolute, the temperature remaining constant at 80° F. 

(a) What weight of air is stored initially? 

(&) By what percentage has the weight of air in storage been reduced? 

(c) What energy expressed in b.o.t. units has been liberated? 

Ana. {a) 54,650 lb.; (b) 75 %; (c) 92,600 b.o.t. units. 

7. Air supply to internal combustion engine. (B.Sc. 1940.) 

What methods are available for measuring the air consumption of an internal com¬ 
bustion engine? 

During a teat of a four-cycle gas engine governed by the “ hit and miss” method the 
measured gas consumption was 127 cu. ft. per hour at 15° C. and 30 in. of mercury. 
The engine speed was 224 r.p.m., and the explosions per minute 59. The air consumption 
was measured by a sharp-edged orifice 1-00 in. diameter; the pressure difference across 
the orifice was 3-56 in. of water, the air temperature 12° C., and the barometer was 
29'5 in. Taking the discharge coefficient of the orifice as 0-6, calculate 

(i) The weight of air supplied to the engine in lb. per minute. 

(ii) The air fuel ratio of the cylinder charge by volume. 

Ans. 1*862 lb. per min.; 6-43 to 1. 


EXAMPLES ON NOZZLES 

1. Critical pressure ratio and discharge per unit throat area. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

Prove that the ratio of throat pressure to the initial pressure in a convergent-divergent 


nozzle 




where n is the adiabatic index for the expansion, and find an ex¬ 


pression in terms of the initial pressure and specific volume for the discharge per sq. ft. 
of throat area x>er sec. 


Ana. 3*6 


Vs- 


Pi is the initial pressure in lb. per sq. ft.; is the initial specific 


volume in cu. ft. 
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2. Nozzle discharge for frictionless flow, exit diameter. 

Tho throat diameter of a nozzle is 0-5 in. The initial condition of the steam is 150 lb. 
per sq. in. and 220° C.; the stage pressure is 21 lb. per sq, in. absolute. Calculate the 
discharge through the nozzle in lb. per min., assuming that condensation proceeds 
normally and that friction is absent. 

What diameter should the exit of the nozzle be made? 

dn-j. 24-7 lb. per min,; 0 C93 in. 

3. Nozzle discharge for frictionless flow. Effect of friction on exit diameter. 

(Senior Whitworth 192,3.) 

The throat diameter of a nozzle is 0-25 in. If dry and saturated steam at 160 lb. per 
sq. in. is supplied to the nozzle, calculate the quantity of steam passing the noz/lc 
diameter at exit in lb. per sec. The exhaust pressure is to be 20 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 
In answering the above, assume frictionless adiabatic flow and index n = 1-135. 

If 10 % of the heat drop is wasted in friction, what should be the correct diameter at 
exit for the steam to issue at the same exhaust pressure? Ans. 0-1029; 0-362 in. 

4. Heat drop. 

Obtain an expression for heat drop in terms of the initial pressure and volume and 
j^ressure ratio when steam expands from according to llie lav- pv"^ = c. 

Hence find the heat drop per lb. where steam expands from 250 to 0-2 lb. per sq. in., 
given that the adiabatic index suiting these conditions is 1-117. Compare this value with 
the heat drop obtained from the H(l> chart and also from the steam tables. 
Temperature at 0-2 lb. = 284-8° C. absolute; 0 = 0-2. 

Hint. The steam is not dry initially, therefore 7 ; +1'135. Ans. 196-6 c.ii.tr. 

5. Expansion index. Throat pressure and velocity. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

Steam at 150 lb. per sq. in. and dr 3 aicss 0-95 expands adiabatically through a nozzle 
to a pressure of 12 lb. per sq. in. Assuming that pv^ = c is the law of expansion, find the 
\ alue of n which satisfies the initial and final state points, and use this value to calculate 
the pressure and velocity of the steam at the throat of the nozzle. 

Ans. n = 1-134; 86 lb. per sq. in.; 1460 f.p.s. 

6. Temperature and velocity at throat, and cone angle. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

A nozzle is supplied with steam at 100 lb. per sq. in. and 275° C. Find the temperature 
and velocity at the throat. 

If the diverging portion is 2 in. long and the throat diameter J in., determine the 
angle of the cone so that the steam may leave the nozzle at 15 lb. per sq. in. 

Assume a friction loss of 15 % of the heat drop in the diverging part. 

Ans. 437°F.; 1750 f.p.s.; Taper 1 in 26 on diameter. 

7. Throat and exit areas. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

Prove that, when steam expands in a convergent-divergent nozzle according to the 
law = c, the ratio of throat pressure to initial pressure is 


n 
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A nozzle is to be designed to discharge 900 lb. of steam per hr. into the wheel chamber 
of a turbine at a pressure of 141b. per sq. in. If the steam in the nozzle box is at a pressure 
of 150 lb. per sq. in. superheated to 250° C., find the throat and exit areas for the nozzle, 
assuming a 10 % friction loss. Ans. 0122 sq. in.; 0*325 sq. in. 


8. Effect of velocity of approach. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

The nozzles in a stage of an impulse turbine receive steam at 250 lb, per sq. in. and 
60° C. superheat, and the pressure in the wheel chamber is 150 lb. per sq. in. If there 
are 16 nozzles, find the cross-sectional area at the exit of each nozzle for the total dis¬ 
charge to be 620 lb. of steam per min. Assume a nozzle efficiency of 99 %. 

If the steam had a velocity of 360 ft. per sec. at entry to the nozzle, by how much would 
the discharge be increased? Atis. 0*2024 sq. in.; 2*8 %. 


9. Overload nozzle. 


(B.Sc. 1932.) 


The essential dimensions of the nozzles in the first stage of an impulse turbine are 
given in Fig. 178. 




Fig. 17B. 


For normal full power 24 nozzles are open, the steam supply being at 200 lb. per sq. in., 
50° C. superheat. The first stage pressure is 120 lb. per sq. in. 

For overload working additional nozzles have to be opened to allow a total increase 
of 20 % in the steam flow. The chajiiber pressure increases in the same proportion, but 
the supply pressure then falls to 190 lb. per sq. in. at 50° C. superheat. 

Determine the additional nozzle area required. Take a nozzle efficiency of 91 % for 
both conditions of working. Ans. 2*84 sq. in. 


10 . The initial conditions of an impulse turbine are 200 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 110° C. 
superheat, steam supply 7-5 lb. per sec. It is desired to reduce the temperature in the 
first stage nozzles to 200° C. There are 16 nozzles having plates 0*1 in. thick, pitch 2 in., 
rxit angle 14°. Find the nozzle heights, allowing a friction factor of 0-96. 

Ans. Throat 0-466 in.; Exit 0*514 in. 

11. Diaphragm. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

A steam turbine diaphragm contains a complete ring of 75 convergent nozzles: these 
are of rectangular section and are separated by division plates as shown in the diagram. 
The direction of flow at exit is 18° to the plane of the diaphragm, and the mean diametei 
of the ring of nozzles is 48 in. 
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Before expansion the steam pressure is 100 lb. per sq. in. and temperature 250“ C., 
after expansion the pressure is 60 lb. per sq. in. 

Find the radial width of the ring of nozzles at the exit end to pass 60,000 lb. of steam per 
br. The frictional loss in the nozzle may be taken as 10 % of the available adiabatic 
heat drop. Ana. 0-325 in. 



12. Expansion through a series of nozzles. 

One pound of steam at 350 lb. per sq. in. absolute, siiperJieated 300° F., is Bxpand(3il 
to 80 lb. per sq. in. absolute in three stages by means of three groups of nozzles, the work 
floiic in each stage being approximately the same, and the stage eflieieney being 80 %. 
'file expansion in each group of nozzles is taken as frictionlcss and adiabatic. Find 

(а) The pressure and condition at the beginning and end of expansion in each group 

of nozzles. Ans. 350, 220, 133 and 80 lb. per sq. in.; 300, 223, 250, 108, 197. 

(б) The work done in each stage. Ans. 43-2 d.t.u.; 122, 140° F. superheat. 

(r) The reheat factor. Ans. 1 022. 

(d) The velocity of issue from each group of nozzles. Ans. 1466 f.p.s. 

(e) Exit area of a set of nozzles for the second stage, to pass 35 lb. of steam per sec. 

Ans. 0-1026 sq. ft. 

13. Steam ejector. (B.Sc. 1938.) 

Steam issuing from a convergent-divergent nozzle is used to withdraw a smaller 
quantity of steam from a vessel in which water is evaporated at 4-5 ib. per sq. in. The 
operating steam is sujiplied to the nozzle at 100 lb. per sq. in. pressure and temperature 
250" C. and the nozzle efficiency is 85 %. The condition of the entrained steam may be 
asHiimed to be the same as that of the steam leaving the nozzle, and 15 % of the kinetic 
energy of the steam j et is Inst in mixing with the entrained steam. The weight of entrained 
steam is one-fifth of the weight of the operating steam. Finally, the mixture is com¬ 
pressed in another nozzle and discharged into the atmosphere at 15 lb. per sq. in. The 
efficiency of the compression stage is 60 %. 

Make a sketch of the total heat-entropy diagram for the various operations involved, 
indicating clearly the important pressure lines, and determine (a) the condition of the 
steam after the jet mixes with the entrained steam but before compression, (&) the final 
condition at discharge. Ans. 0-965; 100° C. superheat. 
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14. Nozzle test. (B.Sc. 1940.) 

In a, test on a steam nozzle the issuing steam impinges on a stationary flat plate which 
is perpendicular to the direction of flow, and the force on the plate is measured. The steam 
leaving the apparatus is condensed and weighed. 

In a particular test the steam supply was at 50 lb. per sq. in., with 80° C. superheat, 
and the exit pressure was 30 lb. per sq. in. The force on the plate was 15-5 lb., and the 
weight of steam condensed was 20-6 lb. per min. 

(d) Using the steam tables, find the theoretical exit velocity of the steam. 

(&) Calculate the velocity coefficient for the nozzle. Ans. 1530 f.p.s.; 0*952. 

Supersaturation.* 

In the early theory of the flow through a steam nozzle it was assumed that 
condensation of the steam kept in step with the adiabatic expansion, and if this 
expansion were stopped at any instant no subsequent change would take place 
in the condition of the vapour. Under such conditions the steam is said to expand 

in Thermal equilibrium. 

Now if we consider the expansion of a dry saturated vapour to a pressure less 
than the critical pressure the mass flow is given by 

w = 300^2^d/^2 Va.h.d . .(1) 

^ ’ .( 2 ) 

for which n = 1-135. 

On using the equation for computing the mass flow it was found that the actual 
discharge was about 5 % greater than that computed, even when the effect of 
friction was ignored; whereas in the case of the expansion of superheated steam 
(for which n = 1-3) the two results showed good agreement with theory, the 
calculated discharge (ignoring friction) being slightly greater than the actual 
discharge as one would expect. 

It was found that when the index 1-3 was applied to dry saturated steam, 
concordant results were obtained. This suggested that, up to about 3 % wetness, 
the steam expands as a homogeneous mass, and does not consist of vapour and 
liquid as the condition for thermal equilibrium demands. 

The reason why thermal equilibrium is not realised is that the mechanism of 
condensation, which is a surface phenomenon, is not quick enough in operation. 

The operation of condensation takes an appreciable time and takes place 
partly on the inner walls of the containing vessel, but mostly on the particles of 
dust which are present in enormous numbers in commercial vapours and gases. 

The adiabatic expansion of dust-free vapours requires a reduction in tem¬ 
perature below the dry saturated temperature, corresponding to the particular 
pressure, before condensation commences on the charged ions that are present. 

* The idea of Supersaturation was advanced by Clerk Maxwell in 18BO. 
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These ions form the nuclei of drops that at first contain but a few molecules. The 
required temperature reduction is known as the degree of under cooling and 
may be regarded as a negative superheat. 

When the supersaturation limit is reached, condensation at constant total 
heat and constant pressure proceeds with remarkable rapidit}^ the energy 
corresponding to the latent heat of the steam condensed being shot out as 
radiation, thereby elevating the temperature of the supercooled vapour. The 
subsequent expansion of the steam may be regarded as taking place in thermal 
equilibrium. 

Since in the supersaturated state the vapour was unstable, restoration to the 
stable state involves an irreversible operation. 

Uj) to the cloud limit the steam behaves as if superheated and follows the laws 

— = constant, .(3) 

where b = -0-00212, 

f4) 

2 ^ 13 / 3 * . 


V = 2-2436 0-00212, 

P 

T^oi^{v — b) = constant. 


(5) 


Effects of supersaturation. 

Since condensation does not take place during Supersaturated expansion, 
then, to satisfy the conservation of energy law during adiabatic expansion, the 
gain in kinetic energy of the steam during the expansion must be at the expense 
of the sensible heat of the steam. In consequence of this the temperature of the 
steam will fall below the saturation temperature corresponding to the prevailing 
pressure, and therefore the density of the steam will be greater than for the 
equilibrium condition, giving a proportional increase in the mass discharged, 

A further effect of supersaturation is to reduce the heat drop (for the same 
pressure limits) below that for thermal equilibrium, but since the value of this 
drop occurs under the root sign in equation (1) its effect on the mass flow is slight, 
and is more than compensated for by the lower throat pressure (0-545p2 against 
0-577pi). 

A secondary effect of supersaturation is to increase both entropy and specific 
volume immediately the supersaturated condition is passed. 


Measure of supersaturation. 

The degree of supersaturation is conveniently specified as the ratio 

The density of the supercoo led vapour _ 

The density of the saturated vapour at the temperature of the supercooled' 

It should be observed that the ratio of the densities is nearly the same as the 
ratio of the pressures. 
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Experimental proof that condensation is absent in nozzles. 

Stodola, by using a glass nozzle which was strongly illuminated, showed that 
drops of water were absent until the steam had cleared the nozzle by a consider¬ 
able distance. 


The limit of supersaturation (Cloud limit). 

A drop of water may be regarded as a collection of molecules in an elastic 
membrane which can withstand a considerable pressure difference across the 
membrane, particularly when the diameter of the drop is small. 

Lord Kelvin* showed that the vapour jjressure p in a fog containing drops of 
radius r was given by the equation 



1 2cr 


( 6 ) 


where is the saturation pressure corresponding to a flat surface, i.e. when r 
is infinite, 

(T is the surface tension of the membrane, 

R is the gas constant, 

Tg the absolute temperature corresponding to pressure p^, 
p the density of the liquid in the drop. 


By assuming that condensation commences with the formation of droplets 
of the same size, H. M. Martin, in 1918, by considering r as 5 x 10“® cm. at 80'" F. 
reduced Kelvin’s equation to 

logio J = 3-75^. . mt 

/'s S 

<T = 76-08(1 — 0-002^, + 0’00000415f|) dynes per sq. cm.(8) 


Now since a pressure difference is required to disintegrate a drop, a similar 
pressure difference is required in its formation, and C. T. R. WilsonJ sliowed tlial, 
in the absence of dust, condensation did not occur with moisture-ladened air 
until pIPs> 8. When this limit was exceeded a cloud appeared, almost instan¬ 
taneously, throughout the whole of tlie va])our. 

By using equations (7) and (8) in conjunction with Callendar’s equations for 
steam, H. M. Martin plotted on the chart a line which lay between the 3 and 
7 % wetness lines and which represents the limit of supersaturation. In honour of 
C. T. R. Wilson,§ this line is known as the Wilson line. 

The line is plotted by selecting various saturation pressures p^, and, by refer¬ 
ence to steam tables, the corresponding values of and may be obtained. 


• Phil. Mag. 1870. f See Engineering, vol. cvi, p. 161. J Phil. Trans. 1897. 

§ MolliBr diagrams on which the Wilson lino is plotted aro difficult to obtain. Longman, 
Groen and Co. publish a chart bearing this lino in Goudie’s *S'^eam Turbines. Jeans doduced, 
from viscosity experiments, that the radius of a molecule of water was 2-29 x 10“® cm. 
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Bv inserting these values in equations (7) and (8), p. 352, p may be evaluated, 
and by reference to steam tables the corresponding saturation temperature ( is 
o})tained, whence the degree of negative superheat is (^ —The Wilson line is 
now plotted in exactly the same way as the superheat lines are plotted from 
C^allendar’s Tables, which gives H and 0 in terms of the pressure and degree of 
superheat. 

l^^ig. 180 shows a portion of an H(l) chart with the negative superheat lines in 
the supersaturated field. Into this field are produced the constant pressure lines 
from the superheated field; so that a point of discontinuity occurs at E. Because 
of tliis discontinuity the supersaturated heat drop A Bis less than the heat dro]) 
AC which occurs when the expansion takes place in thermal equilibrium to tlie 
same final pressure. 

Tlie rapid condensation which occurs when the Wilson line is iTossed causes 
the entropy to increase by BD in passing from the constant pressure superheat 
line to the constant pressure saturation line. 


The supersaturated state shown on the Ttp diagram. 

Because of the irreversible operation involved in supersaturated flow the T(f> 
diagram is not particularly suitable for demonstrating this expansion. 

The Wilson line is first established on the diagram by producing the super¬ 
heated constant pressure lines into the wet field. From points such as D (Fig. 181) 
measure the degree of undercooling vertically downwards to establish the hori¬ 
zontal line EF\ the intersection of this line with the constant pressure line BD 
then establishes one point E on the Wilson line. Other points are obtained in the 
same way. 

The process of supersaturated exj)ansion is probably best understood by first 
considering the expansion of sujierheated steam where the final state point, T^, 
is still in the superheated field, since negative quantities arc not involved in this 
]»roblem, which is showm in Fig. 182. On this diagram the work done is shown 
ilottcd and is the difference in total heats — Hj^). 

Now Hj^ may be regarded as the total heat of dry saturated steam at C, plus 
the superheat s{T^ — T^. In the case of undercooling T^<T^ \ so that the superheat 
13 negative, and therefore the heat rejected [^ 2 + ^^ 2 + ■'^(^3 “^ 2 )] than 

(^^2 + ^ 2 )? l^ut greater than the rejection (which obtains when the expansion 

is in thermal equilibrium) by the small triangle DCB (Fig. 183). 

The series of similar triangles, such as DCB\ may be used to correct the work 
done in thermal equilibrium in order to indicate the actual work done in the 
metastable condition, which is shown dotted. Fig. 183. 

Since the heat represented by the triangle DCB is not converted into work, 
then, during the irreversible operation, it dries the stream at constant pressure 
and constant total heat; thereby causing an increase in (j>. 

w H E 


*3 
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Ex. Dry saturated steam at 100 lb. per sq. in. is expanded in a nozzle until the cloud 
limit is reached. Determine 

{a) The critical pressure. 

(6) The pressure and temperature when the cloud limit is reached. 

(r) The saturation pressure corresponding to the undercooled temperature. 

(rf) The specific volume at the beginning of condensation and that at the end. 

(c) The degree of supersaturation. 

(j ) The heat drop and the increase in entropy. 

For the formation of a drop of water equations (1) and (2) must be satisfied. 


tr = 7G08(1-0002«3 + 0-00000415^5). .(1) 

lQgi„^ = 3-75^. .(2) 

1*8 B 

Assign values of and and obtain the ratio pipa, thus: 


Table I 


t.-c. 

pIp, 

Pb 

P 


UndercDDling 

t-ta 

00 

6-84 

2-88 

16-87 

103-8 

43-8 


6-4 

4-6 

24-8 


45-3 

80 


6-87 

34-45 




441 

10 4 

45 9 


45-3 


4 3 

14-68 

63-1 


46-7 
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For supersaturated expansion the relation between pressure and temperature is 
given by 


.(J) 


where Tg is the undercooled temperature, 

is the initial temperature of the steam, 
is the initial pressure of the steam, 

p is the vapour pressure when the pressure within the drop is jtg and the tem¬ 
perature 


By assigning various values to p the values of may be obtained for p^ = 100 lb. 
per sq. in., = 437-5“ C., thus: 


Table II 


V 

T. 


Pm 

60 

388-5 

115-4 

25 

60 

373-0 

100-0 

14-7 

45 

364 0 

91-0 

10 4 

40 

354-0 

81-0 

7-1 

35 

343-4 

70-3 

4-6 


Comparing Tables I and II it will be seen that whenp = 35, equations (1), (2) and (3) 
are satisfied simultaneously. 

Hence the pressure at the cloud limit is 45 lb. per sq. in. and the temperature 90° C.; 
the saturation pressure is 10'4 lb. per sq. in. 

For the expansion 

Pi(t;i - &)i-® = p(v - 6)1®, 

V - 0-00212 = ^ ('^1 - ^)> 

(4-429 - 0-00212) + 0-00212. 

Specific volume at the beginning of condensation 

v = 8-187 cu. ft. 

To obtain the specific volume at the end of condensation at constant total heat, first 
obtain the total heat from the equations 

V = 2-2436 ^-0-00212, 

V 

this to the chart, the intersection with the constant pressure line in the 
wet field locates the dryness as 0-955, 



* 3-2 
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Hence the specific volume at the end of condensation 

= 0-955 X 9-386 = 8-96. 


The percentage increase in volume during condensation = %■ 

0*1 B I 

The specific volume at 10-4 lb. per sq. in. = 37-02 cu. ft. per lb. 

37-02 

The degree of supersaturation = = 4-53. 

The pressure ratio is 4-41. 

Initial total heat at 100 lb. per sq. in. = 661-5 
Final total heat at 45 lb. per sq. in. = 628-0 
Heat drop = 33-5 

Had the expansion been in thermal equihbrium the heat drop from the 
chart = 35 c.H.u. 

35_33*5 

Increase in 0 = —— = 0-00368 rank. 


Ex. Explain what is meant by the supersaturated expansion of steam. 

Compare the mass discharge of a nozzle supplied with steam initially dry and satur¬ 
ated, that is expanded in thermal equilibrium to the critical pressure, with that of a 
similar nozzle in which the expansion is suijorsaturated. 

The mass discharged per sec. 




n+r 


( 1 ) 


For the expansion, in thermal equilibrium, of intiaUy dry and saturated steam, 
71 = 1-135; for supersaturated flow, 7i = 1-3. 

Substituting these values in (1) and considering that is 1 sq. ft. area and that 

is in lb. per sq. ft.: 


For thermal equilibrium 


' - 2-Ji - yg "> 


— lb. sec. per sq. ft. 


For supersaturated flow 

«’-(iiry^-™'’y?' 

The porcentiige incieaae in discharge due to considering the flow supersaturated is 


100 


f 3-786-3-6 04\ _ 18-2 _ 


3-604 


/ Vpi/vi 


3-604 


= 5-05 %. 


Ex. Exit velocity and the degree of undercooling. (B.Sc. 1940.) 

Briefly explain the phenomenon of supersaturated expansion of steam, and its effect 
upon the discharge from a nozzle as compared with expansion in thermal equilibrium. 

Steam expands in a nozzle from a pressure of 80 lb. per sq. in. and temperature 210° C. 
to a pressure of 20 lb. per sq. in. under supersaturated conditions. Assuming there is no 
fiictioual loss, calculate (a) the exit velocity, (&) the amount of undercooling. 
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Under supersaturated conditions the heat drop is given approximately by 


or exactly by 
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^-1 j [ \pJ y 
^ j~[ IpJ 


To determine we can use Callcndar’s equation 

2-2436 

V = -[^-464]-0-0021. 

P 

H may be obtained from the steam tables if wo know the degree of superheat, thus 
Steam temperature = 210-0'' C. 

Saturation temperature at BO lb. per sq. in. =- 155-6 
Degree of superheat = 54-4° C. 

H = 686-6 c.H.u. 

2-2436 

— —[086-6 — 464] = 6-25 cu. ft. per lb. 

oU 

1-3 80 X 144 X 6-25 r /20V J1 , 

-1400-Hio) 

.’. Exit velocity = 300^60-8 + 2338 f.p.s. 

Final temperature of the supersaturated steam is given by 

3 

(210 + 273) = 350-8'’ C. Aba. 


/20\i!i 

\8o] 


Saturation temperature at 20 lb. per sq. in. = 3S2-0 
Degree of undercooling = 31-2” C. 


Recent work on supersaturation. 

In their excellent paper, “Pressure 
distribution in a convergent-divergent 
steam nozzle ”, by A. M. Binnie and M. W. 
Woods,* the authors have shown that the 
theory of supersaturation, just outlined, 
is not absolutely precise. Condensation 
was not found to take place at constant 
pressure and constant total heat, but a 
sharp rise in pressure of almost 1 lb. per 
sq. in. occurred soon after the Wilson line 
was crossed (see Fig. 184). 

Condensation was never found to occur 
untd the throat was passed, and therefore 
the pressure rise did not influence the mass 
discharged. This may be confirmed from 
the Mollier diagram where, commencing 

* Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. vol. cxxxvin, 1938. 



Fig. 184. 
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with steam initially dry and saturated, and regarding the flow as supersaturated, 
the wetness at the throat is less than that shown by the Wilson line. 

As would appear natural, the drying effect of friction on the steam is to prolong 
supersaturated flow, but, after the peak pressure is passed at B, the flow continues 
in thermal equilibrium (see Fig. 186). 

The process of supersaturated expansion as revealed by Binnie and 
Woods’ experiments. 

Binnio and Woods illustrated their theory of supersaturated flow by Figs. 
185 and 186. 




Increase 
IN p Due 
td Friction 


Expansion 
IN Thernial 
Equii_ibriuM 
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On the pv diagram ISS^ represents the exjiansion in thermal equilibrium 
allowing for friction. From iS to 3^ the steam is wet. 

The supersaturated expansion line diverged from lS3^ at tS, up to the point 
Ay where condensation commenced. Condensation was attended by a pressure 
rise and contraction in volume up to point B. From B the expansion continued 
in thermal equilibrium, the friction loss from i? to 3 being about 20 % of the heat 
drop B3. The exponent n for this portion of the expansion is considerably less 
than 1-3. 

On the Mollier diagram the expansion to the throat is isentropic; beyond the 
throat the friction loss is considered as a constant proportion of the subsequent 
heat drop, and if thermal equilibrium obtains this moves the isentropic state 
point from 83 to 3j. 

To allow for supersaturated conditions the expansion AB is almost isentrojiic, 
entailing an increase in total heat at the expense of a redu'^'tion in velocity. 
Finally, the expansion .B to 3 takes place in thermal equilibrium. It should be 
noted that high degrees of superheat shorten the lengili B3. 

Supersaturated flow in a turbine.* 

Although supersaturation occurs in turbine no?:zles, yet there is little evidence 
of it in tile stages tliemselves, and a turbine in which the effect of supersaturation 
IS Ignored evidently behaves as well as one for which allowance is made for 
supersaturation. This is probably due to the fact that, whilst supersaturation 
reduces the heat drop, it at the same time reduces w^etness and causes the volume 
to contract, thereby causing a considerable reduction on the terminal loss at the 
turbine exhaust, since this loss depends upon the square of the sjiccific volume. 

The slightly incrcLiscd reheat with supersaturated flow will also have an in¬ 
fluence, but it is more than probable that the eiujjirieal coefiicients employed 
in the design of turbines automatically allow for the total effect of the various 
influences. 
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EXAMPLES ON SUPERSATURATION 

1. What evidence is there that steam may be supersaturated after rapid adiabatic 
expansion*? Discuss the possibility of this state continuing in a turbine that is supplied 
with superheated steam. 


2. Limit of Bupersaturation. (B.Sc. 1921.) 

Explain what is meant by the supersaturated expansion of steam, and give some idea 
of the limits within which the condition is possible. Steam is expanded from 60 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute and 170“ C. to a pressure of 20 lb. per sq. in. absolute. If the expansion 
is supersaturated, and occurs with a friction loss of 5 %, determine the actual and 
isentropic drops and degree of undercooling. 

For supersaturated state you may use the approximate Callcndar equation: 


V = 2-2436 


(^-464) 


= constant, = constant. 

Take specific heat as 0-52. Specific volume at 60 lb. per sq. in. absolute and 
179° C. = 7-685 cu. ft. Ans. 46, 48 c.n.u.; -38° C. 

(B.Sc. 1926.) 

3. Prove that in the case of a fluid undergoing isentropic expansion in a nozzle in 
accordance with the equation= constant the discharge per unit area of cross-section 
at the throat is given by the oxjireasion 

(n+l)T;i' 

where and are the initial pressure and volume respectively. 

What values would you select for n when the steam expands in such a way that 
( 1 ) it is in thermal equilibrium at each stage during expansion and ( 2 ) it remains dry 
and becomes supers-aturated] 




4. Supersaturated flow. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

Steam expands through a nozzle under supersaturated adiabatic conditions, from 
an initial pressure of 120 lb. per sq. in. and temperature 220 ° C. to a final pressure of 
40 lb. per sq. in. Determine the final condition of the steam, and the exit velocity. 

Compare the mass flow through the above nozzle with one in which the expansion 
takes place under conditions of thermal equilibrium. The following relationships may 
be used; 

2-2436(//-464) ,.3 . . P 

V = -, pv^ ® = constant, = constant, 

p T ^ 

where V is the specific volume, H is the total heat per lb., p is the pressure in lb. per sq. 
in., and T is the absolute temperature. 

Ans. Degree of undercooling, 21-2° C.; Dryness fraction for thermal equilibrium, 
0-977. Since the throat pressure is in the superheated field, the discharge wiU be the 
same for both flows. 
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5. Heat drop and degree of undercooling for supersaturated flow of steam. 

Describe, with the aid of sketches, how the metastable adiabatic expansion of steam 
is represented on Tij) and H<1> diagrams. 

Steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. superheated 20° C. expands adiabatically 
in a nozzle to 30 lb. per sq. in. without any water separating out. Calculate the loss 
of available energy and the range of supercooUng which occurs as a result of super- 
saturation. 

F = f22436 -0-00212, = constant. 

L p A 

Ans. 3 0 c.n.u.; 47 R° C. 


6. Velocity and area at the throat and exit of a nozzle. 

Assuming supersaturated expansion, and neglecting frictional losses, determine 
the velocity of the steam and the cross-sectional area at the throat of a nozzle when 
60 lb. of steam per min., initially at a pressure of 125 lb. per sq. in. absolute and 200° C., 
flow through a convergent-divergent nozzle. Also calculate the degree of undercooling 
at the throat. 

Assuming a frictional loss of 12 % of the heat drop from the throat, calculate the exit 
area of the nozzle and the velocity of steam issuing from the nozzle if the pressure in 
the stator is 2 lb. per sq. in. 

Ans. 1620 f.p.s., 0-547 per sq. in.; 12-9° C.; 3570 f.p.s., 6 01 per sq. in. 



CHAPTER Xn 


Introduction. 


THE FLOW OF HEAT 


The importance of heat transmission in eni^ineering cannot be overrated, it is 
every bit as imijortant as the flow of fluids, but, unfortunately, many more 
variables* are involved find it is impossible to sei)aratD and treat them one at a 
time. 

In the majority of cases that arise in engineering practice, heat flows from some 
medium through a solid retaining wall into some other medium. To effect this 
transmission of heat a temjjerature dillcrence (7j —Tg) is essential, as is also an 
area A through which the heat can flow. It w^ould also appear that the thicker 
the material x in the direction of the flow of heat, the smaller the amount trans¬ 
mitted for a given temperature difference. 

These observations may be formulated thus: 


Heat transmitted per second = H = 


X 


(1) 


The constant k is the Thermal conductivity of the material, and is the 
quantity of heat passing between opposite faces of a unit cube in unit time when 
unit temperature difference is maintained across the faces. 

It should be observed that and are the temperatures at the surfaces 
of the metal itself, and these may be very different from the fluid temperature. 

In the case of i.C. engines it is not uncommon to have a gas temj)erature of 
2000° C. above a piston which may be melted at 600° C. 

It is the oxide or scale film on the metal, or the inert film of fluid, which is 
responsible for by far the greatest resistance to the flow of heat. 
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Z. 
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Hot Fluid T,-^ 


c 



For an elementary thickness dx of the plate equation (1) becomes 

^ = .(2) 

The negative sign must be introduced since dTjdx is in itself negative. 

• HiB flow of heat through a condenser tube involves nine variables. 
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B T XJ 

In the British system k has the dimensions =-, and for insulators 

foot, hour, °F. 

like cork A: = 0-02, and for copper, one of the best conductors of heat, A; = 240. 
Conduction through flat plates. 

By the Kinetic Theory, the conduction of heat through a flat plate may be 
explained in the following way. 

The molecules of the liigh-temperature fluid move far more rapidly than those 
of the low-temperature fluid, and therefore the face AB of the plate in Fig. 187 
is subjected to a more violent bombardment than is the face CD. 

An elementary theory explains that this bombardment is transmitted through 
the plate to the cold fluid in much the same way as a shunting engine transmits 
its momentum to a line of trucks. Actually the exact mechanism is not thoroughly 
understood, but it must be similar to the mechanism of conducting a current of 
electricity, since the laws of heat flow and electricity are similar. 

Ex. Brick wall. 

Calculate the lieat loss through a 9 in. brick wall per srp ft. of surface if the tem¬ 
perature difference across the faces is 200° F. and the coefficient of conductivity is 0-4 


ft. hr. °F.' 


0-4 X 200 

II = - j, - ^107 D.T.IT. per sq. ft. per hr. 

Radial flow through a thick cylinder. 

Numerous cases arise in practice of heat flowing from one fluid to 
through the walls of a tube, the tem]>cra- 
ture along the tube being regarded as con¬ 
stant, and greatest at the inside. 

At radius r (Fig. 18R) the surface area is 
2TTrl, and by equation (2) 

rlT 

H = -k 27 Trl 

dr 

Separating the variables and integrating 
between the radii and rg, 


= - 2TTkl^^' dT, 


H\ogJ^ = -2nkl{T^-Tfi. 

. jj 



Fig. 188. 


2nkl(Ty - Tf) 


(lop.ra-log^r,)’ 


(3) 
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When ri then log^- log^ ^ ^(loger). 


Hence for thin tubes: 


<^log,r = ^log.rryr = -. 

^ 27Tkl(T^-T^)r 

^ -» 


which is the flow through a flat plate of thickness dr and area 27Trl. 

Equation (3) may be used in the experimental determination of k by taking a 
thick-walled tube, inserting thermocouples at radii and rg, and noting the 
temperature drop (^1 — ^ 2 ) over length I of the pipe when w lb. per sec. of a fluid 
having a speciflc heat 5 are circulated through the pipe, thus: 


_ 27Tkl(T^ - 
log.rjr 


Logarithmic mean radius. 

It is sometimes convenient to express radial flow in terms of the same flow of 
heat through an equivalent flat plate of thickness (r^ — r-f) for which the equi¬ 
valent area is required. 

Equating the flows, 

^ ^ 27t1cI(T-^ — _ kAJfT-^ — 

log.rg/ri “ rg-ri ' 




(rg-ri) 27tI ^ 


The quantity ^ 

logerjri 


is known as the Logarithmic mean radius. 


Ex. Lagged pipe. 


What is the heat loss per hour from 10 ft. of 1 in. bore steel pipe carrying dry saturated 
steam at 165 lb. per sq. in. absolute if it is lagged to a depth of 2 in. with magnesia 

B.T.TT. 

pipe covering for which k = 0-04 —erlir—er^^^ temperature directly beneath 

the canvas is 90° F. 

The outside diameter of the pipe is 1-315 in., and, for the small heat flow, the tempera¬ 
ture at the inner surface of the lagging may be assumed equal to that of the steam, viz. 
366° F. at 165 lb. per sq. in. 

Outer diameter of lagging = 5-315 in. 


Heat flow = 


27rx 0-04x10 (366-90) 
, 5-315 

1-315 


49-8 B.T.U. per hr. 


(B.Sc. 1938.) 


Ex. Derive from first principles an expression for the heat flowing by conduction from 
the inner to the outer surface of a long thick-walled cylindrical shell. 

A pipe 6 in. external diameter carried steam at 300“ C. and is covered by lagging 1-0 in. 
thick having a thermal conductivity of 0-03 c.H.U. per sq. ft. per hr. per ” C. per foot 
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thickness. If the temperature of the exposed surface is observed to be 60° C., estimate 
the rate of heat loss per foot length of pipe. 


ff = 


277x003(300-50) 


= 163-7 o.H.TJ. per hr. per ft. 


Radial flow through a thick sphere. 

Using the same notation as for the cylinder. 


H = 


dT 




dT, 


-H 



-^nk{Ti-T^], 


A7tI-{T^-T^) ^ 47r/-r , -T^) 

(1/ri-l/r,)’ (r,-r,) 


Conduction through several bodies placed in parallel. 

With conductors in parallel each may be considered independently of the others, 
the total heat flow H being the sum of the individual heat flows. 


^ ^ ^ ^ rv9 ^ 


H = (T,-T,)\^+ l~ + ^+ .J, 

_ Ai h 2 n 3 _ 


where resistance = xJk^A^, ?i= 1, 2, 3, etc. It is this resistance that requires 
the temperature difference to produce unit flow of heat in unit time. In this 
respect it is equivalent to electrical resistance R = EjC, i.e. the e.m.f. per unit 
current. 


Conductors placed in series. 


In practice we are more usually concerned with the flow of heat tlirough several 
conductors placed in series than through a single clean plate, since surface deposits 
may be regarded as additional conductors, placed in series. 

If, in the first instance, we assume that there is no loss of thermal potential at 
the contact surfaces, then the temperature gradients will be as shown in Fig. 189, 
and by equation (1), p. 362, 


H = 




*1 



— ^3-^3 


{T,-T,) 


In this equation the areas have been given different values to make it of general 
application. In the case of a curved surface the contact areas are continuous, yet 
differ in area: 


Ht^ 




Ux2 

k^A^ 


= {T2-T,), 


^3-^3 


= (^3-^4)- 
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Adding these equations together, 


H = 


-T. 


T,-T, 


-Rj -}" Rg “h R3 


1^2^ 2 


h^A.^ 


are the individual 


where Rj, R 2 and Rg 
resistances. 

Imperfections in surface contact due to 
scale, surface rougliness, air ])ocketa, etc. 
cause an abrupt drop in temperature at 
each surface, and, as a rule, this absorbs 



Fig. 189. 


far more thermal potential than do the materials themselves. 

Because of this, instead of attempting to obtain the separate conductivities 
of the materials and their contact films it is customary to measure the resistance 
R of the combination taken as a whole, and to express tliis as the Overall 
thermal resistance to heat transmission. 

Most industrial investigations on the flow of heat have been directed to 
obtaining this Overall coefficient. For original investigations the individual 
resistances are sometimes required. 


Ex. Insulated furnace wall. 




A furnace wall ia made up of 9 in. of firebrick, 3 in. of insulating brick, 3.J in. of red 
bri ck. The tiunperaturc at the inner surface of the wall is 1500° F. and at the outer surface 
150° F., and the average conductivities of the throe types of brick are 0-7, 0 07 and 0-5 
respectively. 

Neglecting the resistance of the joints, calculate the temperature at the interfaces 
between the diflerent kinds of bricks. 


Considering 1 sq. ft. of surface: 
Resistance of firebrick 


9 

12x0-7 


= 1-07 


Resistance of insulating brick 

Resistance of red brick 
Total resistance 


3 

12 X 0-07 


= 3-57 


3-5 

12x0-5 


= 0-583 


= 5-223 


Heat flow in B.T.U. per sq. ft. per hr. 


(1500-150) 

5-223 


258-3. 


Temperature drop through fire brick = 258-3 x 1-07 = 276° F. 

Temperature drop through insulating brick = 258-3 x 3-57 = 922° 

Temperature drop through red brick = 258-3 X 0-583 = 151° 

Interface temperatures: 1224°F., 302°F. 1349 F. 
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Mean temperature difference for a tubular evaporator or condenser. 

When a fluid A (see Fig. 190) is passed through a tub© with the object of 
evaporating or condensing another fluid B at constant temperature the 
fluid A will lose or gain heat during its passage through the tube, and therefor© 
the temperature difference — which promotes heat flow will vary along 
the tube. 



Fig. 190. 


The heat flow through an element of length dx is given by 

heat units per hour, 


.( 1 ) 


where R is the overall resistance to heat flow per unit length of tube when is 
measured at the axis of the tube. 

The heat flow dH will raise the temperature of fluid A by an amount dt^, 
when a mass w lb., of specific heat s, circulates per hour: 


wsdt^ = dx. 

^ E 


Integrating (2), 


^ f^dx log ^ 

X 

= .(3) 

The mean temperature difference ^ that temperature difference 

which, when remaining constant along the length L of the tube, will produce the 
same rate of heat flow as does the variable temperature difference, thus by (3) 
and (1): 

Heat flow = Jdff = j^e~^dx, 
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H = W 

H produced by mean temperature = ^4^? £,_ .( 5 ) 

Equating (4) and (5), 

= .(6) 

IjVS I't ~ 

To eliminate —and e from (6), make use of equation (3), thus: 
When X = Lj so that 

= e"^. (7) 

= . 

By (7) and (8) in (6), 

: [^- (r^^°)] = X .w 

\^li~^Ao! Xhi^^Ao) 

For design work this equation is more convenient W'^hen expressed in the form 


1 . 0 . 




(^/; ~^Ai)~ ihi~~^At)) 

> 



2- 


0i-0« 

Slogio^'A’ 


where 0^ is the mean temperature difference, 

0^ is the temperature difference at inlet, 
0^ is the temperature difference at outlet. 


( 10 ) 


(11) 


Equation (11) was first deduced by Grashof and is widely employed in the 
design of heat exchangers, although, strictly speaking, it only gives the correct 
mean when the assumptions made in its derivation are satisfied. In condensers 
and evaporators, where some of the tubes are submerged, or when air is present, 
cannot be constant, and yet the equation has been successfully applied by 
engineers, and the experimental constants involved in heat flow computations 
have been based on the logarithmic mean temperature. This mean gives a lower 
rate of heat transmission than is actually realised in practice, and therefore 
heaters, designed on this basis, will transmit more heat than calculations would 
credit. 
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For steam condensers 0^ is the difference between the temperatures of the 
incoming steam and the outgoing cooling water, and 6^ is the temperature 
difference between the steam and the incoming cooling water. 

Obviously the equation does not depend upon the direction in which the fluid 
flows or upon the number of pttisses,* since these are only introduced to make the 
condenser or heater more compact. On placing the consecutive passes end to end 
we have but one long tube. 

The equation can be applied to cross-flow! heaters since, over each tube, 
the temperature is sensibly constant, but varies from tube to tube, so that each 
tube should be made the subject of a separate calculation. 


Ex. A surface condenser of the two-flow t 3 rpe has cooling water entering at C0°F. and 
lBa\ ing at 75° F. The temperature of the steam entering the condenser is 83° F. and the 
temppralme of the condensate is 78°F. Find the logarithmic mean temperature 
difference, and compare this with the arithmetic moan. 


0.r.= 


(7S-nO)-(83-7.5) 


2-3101 


/7S-hU 


>3-7 




12-5'^ If, 


0 


ar/j 


(78-G0) + (83-75) 


13°F. 


Parallel flow in plate or tubular heaters. 

In many forms of compact heat exchangers the fluids are conveyed in double 
pij)es—one fluid flowing on the outside of the pipe which carries the other fluid, 
and in the most efficient form, with the object of olitaining a fairly constant 
temperature difference across the division, the fluids flow in o])])osite directions, 
giving rise to counter-flow heat exchangers, j. 

To obtain an expression giving the temjicrature at any ])oint in a parallel-flow 
or counter flow heat exchanger, and hence the rate of heat transmission, the 
following assumptions arc usually made: 

(a) The heat flow is proportional to the temperature difference over the tubes. 

{!)) The velocity of fluid flow is invariable. 

(c) Tlie specific heats of the fluids arc constant. 

(d) There is no longitudinal flow of heat. 

d'he analysis is further simplified by considering everything positive, 

* Each time a fluid traverses tho length of a heat exchanger it is said to have made a pass. 

t In cross-flow heat exchangers the two fluids move normal to each other, for e.g. in a 
motor car radiator tho cooling air moves normal to tho water. 

+ Trevethick used a contra-flow exhaust food heater. 


w n K 


24 
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Let and be respectively the masses of cold and hot fluids flowing in A 
and B per unit time, 

and 8^ be the respective speciflc heats of fluids in A and B, 
and be the respective inlet temperatures, 

^Ao and be the outlet temperatures, 

A be the surface area up to any point x, 

A^ be the surface area up to the outlet, 

K be the overall coeflicient of heat transfer between the fluids. 



I T + ve I 



Fig. 191. 


In traversing the elementary area dA the hot fluid will lose heat to the cold 
fluid, with the result that the temperature of the hot fluid will decrease by an 
amount whilst that of the cold fluid will increase by an amount di^. 

Per unit time the heat transfer is 

-WsSEdis = w^8^dt^ = K[tE-t^)dA. .( 1 ) 

The first two terms in (1) may be integrated over the length 0 to x for which the 
terminal temperatures, in the case of parallel flow, are hi. h and respeC' 

tively. 

j ijti j f^i 
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“ ^b) = '^A ^a(^A ~ ^Ai) > .(^) 

from which .(3) 

'^'a^a 


Equating the first and last terms in (1) and substituting from (3) for we have 


— Wjjdt^ — K\t^ — ^ ^ 

L ^a^a 

__ 

,L \ '^A^A A 


(^Bx ~ 

—— \^dA. 

^'b^bU 


X i I , X '^B^B 

/i+«) “'L 




-S.i<_ L. + 22&(„ + fe. - 1^) 

'^A^A+'^^B^bI '^a^a 

,'**’A^A^Ai'^'^D^Bh}i ,'^'A^Ai^lH~^Al) . ^ ("11*^1 ’<’/i»«) 


Wk ^A + ■% % ^’a«A+ 


A^A^'^B^B 


By (3) and (4), 


, '!^A ^A^Bi ZIJai) 
'U’a^a + '^b^b 


i(^+-^-' 

Vujj*^ Wgig, 


^B^B ^ f _t .'’^AfA^Bi^jx^ j 

^A^A i'“‘ ‘UUS^+'U’b^B L 

r -rA(-^-+ * 

i_g ■■ 


—+—) 
ijS^ WjiBaf 


(4^ 


( 6 ) 


Total rate of heat flow in parallel flow pipes. 

By equation (1) the heat flow through an elementary area dA is given by 

dH = K[tg — dA . 

Substituting from (4) and (5) in this equation gives 


dH = K\(tj,,-t^Ml- 


* {^A 


'U)^S^-\-1Vb^B 


{t^a^a + ^b^b} 


24 -a 
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JdfT = 

~ ^Ai) 
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/. H = 


(—+—) 

\w^S^ Wj^Ss) 


dA. 
-s:^of—^+— 

Sj UJjy 


.( 6 ) 


Logarithmic mean temperature difference. 

The mean temperature difference (^ij —which, when multiplied by KA^y 
will give the same rate of heat flow as that given by equation (6), may be obtained 
from equations (4), (5) and (G), thus: 

When A is given the value A^^y m (4) becomes and in (5) becomes 4io» 
and subtracting 


-KA 


i>A f/y/ 


(^Bo ~ ^An) — ~ til) ^ 

Iofr(''^^‘) =£:jJ—+ — ). 

Vjjo ~ id J '^B 'hJ 

By (7) and (8) in (G), 

Heat flow i)er unit time 

/* j \ jr A ^Br> ^Ao~\ 

- VB ^Ahn^^^^o- Tj x M f ■ 

ibu_ lii\L ^Bi ^AiJ 


.(7) 

.( 8 ) 




(hh t^l) ~ (htn ~ ^Ar^ 

VBn 'Aof 


.(D) 


This equation is similar to equation (10), p. 3G8, the mean temperature differ¬ 
ence being expressed in terms of the temperature difference at inlet and outlet. 

Counter-flow heater. 

The temj)eratures and rate of heat transfer in a counter-flow heater may be 
obtained from the expressions for parallel flow heaters by reversing the sign of 
one mass flow w (since this is a vector quantity) and interchanging the inlet and 
outlet temperatures of one fluid—the section at which one fluid enters being the 
outlet for the other. 

Replacing in the previous equation by —w^ and interchanging and 
we have 


f — f I ' ^A^A^^Bi~i Ao) 

\^b^b-'^a^a)V 


h — ^Ao'^'T 


(WjjSb — 1 S 4 ) L 


1-e 


-KA (—^ - 

\UbSb WaSa/ 


( 10 ) 

(H) 
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In the design of heaters the inlet temperatures of both fluids are usually known, 
as is also the required outlet temperature, but, because of the difficulty of staying 
long tubes against vibration, it is not always possible to effect the required heat 
exchange by a single pass of two concentric tubes; hence the outlet temperatures 
per tube of both fluids are usually unkno^v^l. In this case equations (10) and (11), 
involving as they do are not suitable for evaluating and 



To eliminate from equations (10) and (11), take the limiting case when A 
becomes A„, becomes and becomes 
By (11), 


whence 






[hji~^Ao) 


1-C 


1 — e 


1 - 


Wi^Ss 


1-e 




( WjySj\ 

1- + 

'^a^aJ '^a^a 


1-e 


(A _ l\ 




(A _1 Y 

°\yVBSB 
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- tm - 


(tBi-tAo) = 


WjjSg 


By (13) in (10), 

fe = ^Bi “ ~ ^Ai) 

By (12) and (13) in (11), 


l-»e 


-KA 


\WbSb y^A^Af 


1-e 


\WbSb 


Wj^Sj^ “ (i«ji sb Wji s^) 

1 — — e 




'A^A 


^A — ^Bi~ (hi ~^Ai) 


_e:a(~ _ - V 


The temperature difference at x is 


(h~h) — (hi~hi) 


^s:a(— _ 

‘U'fjjSjy “^A^aJ 

1- — e 


'^A^A 


2 '^B^B^ vu^a) 




The rate of heat flow ff for the complete tube is given by 

^ J'q ~ ~ 


.(12) 


.(13) 


.(14) 


.(15) 



Jo ® 

X. . / 1 _ 1 \ 

1 

W^Sa 

w^sj 

^ A i 

{_y _ i_\ T 

'^B^B(hi ~ hi) 

1 JiL.Ao \ 

l-e 

{wb^b "^a^a) I 

2 '^B^B^ WJiO 1 


dA. 


.(16) 


The logarithmic mean temperature difi'erence is 

(hi ~ hu) ~ (ha ~ hd 


(h~Wfn — ■ 


log.^5LZko 


.(17) 
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Ex. Counter-flow cooler. 

A pre-cooler on an NH 3 refrigerator is of the double-pipe type; liquid NH 3 is cir¬ 
culated through the annular space between 2 and IJ in. pipes, whilst water passes 
through the inside pipe in the opposite direction to NH 3 . 

If the inlet temperature of the NH 3 is 75° F. and of the water 55° F., and the bent 
double pipe is 10 ft. long, determine the heat flow in B.T.u. per hr. if the liquids circulate 

B X U 

at 6 f.p.s. overall coefficient of heat transfer K = 300.-?- ^Take 

sq. ft. per hr. per °F. 

specific heats of ammonia and water as unity. Density of liquid NHg, 37-7 lb. per cu. ft. 

For standard IJ in. pipes, internal diameter = 1-38 in., 
external diameter = I’OG in., 

For standard 2 in. pipes, internal diameter = 2 007 in. 

Internal area of 2 in. pipe = 3-35 sq. in. 

External area of 1J in. pipe = 2-16 
Annular area for flow =1-19 

Internal area of in. pipe = 1-495 sq. in. 

n/r XJ rTVTTT l ]9x 6x3600 __ _ 

Mass flow of NHg =-- x 37-7 = 6730 lb. per hr. 

144 ^ 

r 4 - 1-495x6x3600 u 

Mass flow of water =-r---x 62-5 = 14,000 lb. per hr. 

144 ^ 


Outside area of pipe = x 10=^4-35 sq. ft. 

12 


By equation (16), p. 374, 


H = 6730(75-55) 


^0v4 ^ 
B7:i0 


67.30 -- 

"iiiboo® 


/ 67.10 \ 

V 14,000/ 

4r_07 ^:jo 1 

10 L 14,006J 


g01007 

= 6730 X 20 - = 23,000 b.t.f. per hr. 

U-4-0 
^ ~ g01D07 


Counter-flow and parallel-flow heat exchangers. 

Compare the surface areas required in the cases of parallel-flow and counter¬ 
flow heat exchangers, where the product of the mass flow and the specific heat is 
the same for both fluids, and the exchangers must exchange the same amount 
of heat for the same inlet temperatures. Take K common to both. 

With equation ( 6 ), p. 372, reduces to 

JJ ^ y^Bizldyl fi _ 

2 
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Equation (16), p. 374, for counter-flow becomea indeterminate. To evaluate 
this, let 

Then -- = (— - - - - -:) =-— 

^A^A \^B^B '^bW'b^L 

-KAo(— -^ -) 

. „ \WbSb UjisJ 


/+^)' 


KAo' X 


= e 




Expanding the exi)onential on the right-hand side, and neglecting powers 

KA 'x 

of X greater than 1, we have 1- ^ -r. 

U'jjSji(Wj^.Sjj + x) 

Hence, by (16), 

KA'x 


II - 'Wn^Bi^Bi-^Ai) 


(w^ Sji + a:) 


1- 




1 - 


ka:x 


~ ^A\) TvAiiX _ 


. ZJ '^B^'^Bihi ~^Ai) 


1 + 




FA' 

Equating (1) and (2) above, for the same heat exchange, 

2J\ o 


~ I ) 


1 _ e -u^nsn 


'^B^B(hit~^Ai) 

ka: 


_2K„A„ 

e = 1 — 


1 + 


KA^ 


.2A,^„ = Injr, 


1 . 

A'^p. 


..( 2 ) 


A = —lot^ 


\ ka;+wj,sJ 


Ratio of surface areas required = —° = ~ 7 ?^^loge 

A.g 2J\.^A^ 


(i _^ V 

\ FA 3 H- Wj^s^J 
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Heat transmission from a surface to a fluid which flows with streamline 
motion. 

When a fluid flows very slowly over the surface of a soUd the layer in immediate 
contact with the solid is stationary, and therefore heat flow through the layer 
must be effected purely by conduction, and the equation 

H = kA(T,-T^)lx, 

p. 362, should apply, k being the thermal conductivity and x the thickness of the 
fluid film. In practice the thickness x is difficult to measure and is not constant 
but depends upon the viscosity and velocity of the fluid. For convenience, 
therefore, the ratio {kjx) is replaced by a single variable which is known as the 
Film coefficient, the dimensions of which are B.T.u./sq. ft. " F. hour. 

With a small velocity and small rate of heat flow (so that convection is almost 
absent, and the physical properties of the fluid are sensibly constant) the pro¬ 
blem of heat flow from a surface into a fluid may be attacked mathematically. 

For a straight pipe of length L conveying w lb. of fluid per hour of specific heat 
and coefficient of conductivity k, direct analysis shows that the rate of heat 
flow involves the dimensionless ratio wC^JIcL, which is known as the Graetz No. 

Now although the consideration of the transmission of heat to a fluid moving 
with streamline motion is mainly of academic interest (since in ])ractice stream¬ 
line motion is difficult to maintain, and the rate of heat transmission is very small), 
yet the mathematical analysis discloses the significance of the dimensionless 
ratio, which, in occurring in the special limiting case, must surely also occur in 
the general equation of heat flow. 


Value of dimensionless ratios. 

The advant age of working with dimensionless ratios is that each ratio is 
independent of the system of units employed. So long as these are self-consistent 
the value of the ratio is the same, so we have an international language. By 
speaking in terms of this language it is possible to trace characteristic curves 
which demonstrate not only the performance of the aj)paratus from which they 
were obtained, but of any geometrically similar apparatus which may be sub¬ 
stituted for this. Hence the performance of full scale apj)aratus may be predicted 
from experiments on models, the range of application of any set of data may be 
very much widened. Experiments may be made on liqunls to jnedict th e behaviour 
of gases, and observational errors are easily detected by such a plot. 

Further, a curve which is to represent the complete relation between th© 
quantities involved should have the same dimensions for ordinate as for abscissa, 
so that the function is virtually plotted against itself.* 


hD r 

* To justify experimentally the general equation — \~A; / J' 

usual to plot log, abscissa and log Q^, ^ ordinate. If a straight line results 

hD //C7p/4\"» fDG\^ 

the equation is justified, since this implies that j ' 
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In heat transfer problems confusion may be avoided by regarding heat and 
temperature as separate dimensions which are just as fundamental as those of 
mass, length and time. 

Specific heat is often referred to as a dimensionless ratio, but since the specific 
heat of water, in terms of which other specific heats are expressed, has the 

dimensions-H^t-^ follows that the specific heats of other substances 

Mass temperature 

must have this dimension also. 


The transmission of heat from a surface to a fluid moving with turbulent 
motion (forced convection). 

In the majority of cases of heat transfer which occur in industrial practice, 
heat is transferred from, or to, a fluid which flows as a whole in a pipe from a 
second fluid which flows as a whole either parallel to or normal to the axis of the 
pipe, the flow in general being turbulent. 




_ lotiFy^ Lavk^ it 

-- ^ LAMiNAH Flow 

^/\ 

Tube Wall 






—Te.mp. 
Gradient 


Turbulent Cork 


Fig. 193. 


In the steady state all the heat lost by the warmer fluid is received by the 
colder fluid, and in the heat transfer a number of thermal resistances, that are 
placed in series, have to be overcome (see Fig. 193). 

Under service conditions tubes will carry, on both inner and outer surfaces, 
a deposit of scale to which adheres a layer of stationary fluid. The effect of scale 
of course may be estimated by running a test on the heat exchanger before, and 
after, cleaning. 

Beyond the fluid layer is a buffer layer, which separates the laminar film 
from that moving with turbulent motion. 

The mechanical mixing created by turbulence of course considerably increases 
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the rate of heat transmission, since molecules of the moving fluid are continually 
brought into contact with the stationary film. 

Through the metal wall, the scale deposit and the stationary film, heat trans¬ 
mission is effected purely by conduction; beyond this the swirling molecules 
remove the heat mainly by convection. 

Even with smooth clean surfaces the film coefficient h, from the boundary 
surface into the fluid, is a very complex function of many variables, and although 
it varies widely for different fluids, yet the thermal resistance imposed by the 
fluid film is invariably much greater than that of the separating metal, so that 
in estimating the surface area required to transmit a definite quantity of heat the 
resistance of the plate itself is often ignored. 

It is evident that Forced convection of heat will depend mainly upon the 
degree of turbulence, for which Reynolds’ number VDji^ is a measure. 

V is the average velocity of the fluid, D is the diameter of the pipe, and the 
kinematic viscosity = fijpj where fi is the coefficient of viscosity and p the density, 

VD _ VpD _ GD 

■r ~ n ~ /I ’ 

where O is the weight-velocity {Vp) in pounds per hour per square foot of cross- 
sectional area perpendicular to V. 

To allow for conduction, Prandtl introduced the dimensionless ratio in 

place of wCjjjkLj which was derived for streamline flow (p. 377). 

The eddies* created by a fluid on entering a pipe also increase the rate of heat 
transmission locally, and this is allowed for by introducing the ratio (DfLY'. 
With LjD = 20, the film rate may be increased by 15 % compared with the value 
for LjD = 00 ; with turbulent flow the effect of LjD is negligible when its value 
exceeds 50, and for streamline 180. 

On combining the Reynolds number, the Prandtl number, and the ratio 
LjD, the dimensionless product 


/DO\” 


1 /* / 

1 * j 1 


results, where n^, and are indices to be determined by experiment. To obtain 
a relation between this product and the film coefficient h the film coefficient must 
be multiplied by a quantity so as to produce a dimensionless ratio. The most 
convenient quantity is Djk, whence 


where a is a constant to be determined by experiment. 


hD 

k 


.( 1 ) 


* Some makss of condensers to be employed on refrigerators fit ferrules carrying saw 
teeth at the entrance of the tubes to give turbulence to the circulating water. 
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W. H. McAdams, in his excellent book Heat Transmission (McGraw Hill 
Book Co.), gives the following values (p. 169): 

a = 0-024, n^ = 0-8, Tig =• 0-4. 

E. W. Still, in his paper “Some factors affecting the design of heat transfer 
apparatus"', Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. 1936, gives the values 

a = 0-0255, Tij = 0 - 8 , Tig = 0-4, = 0-05. 

Equation ( 1 ) gives very good correlation for turbulent flow of water, oil and 
gases when Reynolds’ number exceeds 6000. As a first approximation the 
physical properties of the fluid may be evaluated at the average temperature 
of the fluid. In the Prandtl number, however, which concerns conduction, they 
should be taken at plate temi)eraturc, and usually this is unknown. 

Overall coefficient of heat transfer U per tube.* 

The film coefficient 1i, given by equation ( 1 ), applies only to the transmission 
of heat from a surface into a fluid, and, although h represents the major resistance, 
when a plate receives radiated heat and transmits it to a fluid, yet by far the 
greater number of commeitial heat exchangers transmit heat from a fluid to a 
fluid through a boundary surface or plate. Two film coefficients are therefore 
involved in addition to the coefficients which rei)resBnt the resistance of the plate 
and scale, or corrosion deposits on its surface. 

For lesistances placed in series it was shown on p. 366 that the heat flow was 
given by tile equation 

H --ZinZi-. 

^1 I -^2 _ I_ 

Ic^A^ /cgAg ^^' 3^3 

The film coefficient h is the equivalent of x/fc, and, if we regard 7\ and as 
the average temperatures of the fluid, since these temperatures are the most 
easily measured temperatures, then 

H = UA = —-, 

- 1-j-- 

/i-'i A 1 h^A 3 

1 _ J_ _ 1 _ 

ZJA~ 

In the case of radial flow through a curved surface let A^ be the inside surface 
and Afj the outside surface of the boundary and the mean area, then 

Ilia:, 

where U is the Overall coefficient of heat transmission. 

* In design work generous allowances should be made for the thermal resistanco imposed 
by deposits of scale. 
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Overall coefficient of heat transfer U per heater. 

In a composite heater the performance of a single tube is of secondary import¬ 
ance compared with the heat transmitted by the whole of the tubes. An overall 
coefficient of heat transfer is therefore employed which is defined as the quantity 
of heat flowing per unit time per unit area of transfer surface, per unit overall 
difference in temperature between the hot and cold fluids. 


Ex. Obtain the overall coefficient of heat transfer for a condenser tube J in. outsulo 
diameter, ^ in. thick, if h for steam side, allowing for scale, is 1000 per sq. ft. of outer 
surface, h for water side = 1400, A: — 05. 

11 1 .T 

UA„ - kA- 

Per foot of tube A = ird, whence 

1 _ 1 c/„ _ 1 f 2 X X 8 X J 

U ~ h„ ~ rodr)“*"l400^5“^'t^x 12x11”* 


C7 = 514 


B.T.U. 

hr. per “F. per sq. It. of outer surface ’ 


Ex. Using the value of U obtained above, calculate the surface area required to 
condense 1(55,000 lb. of steam per hr. if 1000 B.T.u. have to be removed from each 
pound nf steam. 

Teinpcrature of cooling water at inlet = 50°F., at outlet G7°F.; vacuum 29 in.; 
condensate 70° F. 

Temperature corresponding to 1 in. absolute pressure = 80° F. 

From equation (10), p. 8()8, 


Mean temperature diflereiice = 


(70-50)-(80-07) 



jo-,5°r. 


Heat flow 


= 10-5 xHUA = 105,000 X 1000. 


A = 19,430 sq.ft. 

Ex. Air heater. 

In a contra-flow air heater 300 lb. of air per hr. flow through a 2 in. bore pipe, the 
surface temperature of which may be taken as 500° F. The air entering is at 60°F. 
and sufficient surface must be provided for it to leave at 300°F, Determine the film 
coefficient for the air. 

Since the plate temperature is given, the physical constants in the Prandtl number 
may be evaluated from published curves.* Alternatively, they may be obtained from 
physical tables if these are available, and the mean bulk temperature of the fluid is 
known. This is sometimes taken as 


Inlet + outlet temperature _ jgQoji 


• McAdams, H^at Transmission-, E. W. Still, “Design of heat transfer apparatus”, 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. vol. cxxxiv. 
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or pipe wall temperature minus the logarithmic temperature difference 


= 500- 


(500-60)-(500-300) 


, / 500-60 v 

"®‘\500 - 300/ 

= 195“ F. 

At this temperature k = 0 017, fi = 0-052, C, = 0-24 in British units. 

Tj y I 300x144 x 2 

Reynolds number =-=--= 44,100, 

^ ft TTX 0-052x12 


Prandtl’s number = 

k 


N : 


k 


i2“« = 5200. 

0-24x0-052 

—CM17- 

P«* = 0-8837, 

= ,B = 0-023 X 6200 X 0-8837, 

0-017 X 12 


h = 0-017x6x105-5 = 10-78 B.TH.u./ft.^ hr. “F. 

Ex. Calculate the length of 2in. bore, 2*38 in. outside diameter, steel pipe for which 
A; = 35 required to heat 13,500 lb. of straw oil from 80” to 200” F., if the pipe is heated 
externally by dry saturated steam which is condensed at 225“ F. Film cocflBcient 
for steam side = 2100. Employ the logarithmic mean temperature difference and take 
the physical constants at (225“—logarithmic temperature difference) mean values, 
Cp = 0-47, specific gravity = 0-85, k = 0-078. 

Logarithmic temperature difference = (225 — ^.00) _ 

, / 225 — 80 \ 

°®’\225-20oj 

Temperature at which to determine the physical constants (225 — 68-4) = 156-6” F. 

Referring* this temperature to a curve connecting ^ and t gives /i = 15 0 —^ - . 

hr., ft. 


Area of pipe 


TT X 2^ 




Mass flow per aq. ft. of pipe area = O = 


4 X 144 144 

13,500 


7r/144 * 


GD 13,500x144 2 „„„„ 

-=-—x-p^ = 6880 , 

fi jrxl5 12 ’ 


k 


0-47 X 15 
0-078 


= 90-4. 


By equation (1), p. 379 


h = 0-01122 X 1170x6-15 = 80-8. 


* McAdams, Heat Tranamission^ 
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7T X 2'3S 

Outside area of pipe per ft. length =-= 0-623, 

12 

Inside area of pipe per ft. length = — ^ = 0-524. 


12 


By equation p. 380, 


1 1 I 1 

UA^ h^A^ k^A^' 


For a circular pipe, if U is based on the internal surface, the above equation reduces to 


1 1 

= r + 




urk Q f 


0-38 


80-8 2100x2-38 35x2-14’ 

1 


U 


= 0-0179, 17=65 9 


Equating the two expressions for heat flow gives 

13,500 X 0-47(200 - 80) = 68-4 x 55-0 xx L. 
199 X 6 

L = - — = 380 ft. 

IT 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Heat flow. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

Three layers of material of uniform thicknesses d^^ d^ and thermal conductivities 
k^^ Ajgi k^, respectively, are placed in good contact. Deduce from first principles an 
expression for the heat flow through the composite slab per unit surface area, in terms 
of the overall temperature difference across the slab. 

A furnace wall consists of 9 in. of firebrick and 4-5 in. of insulating brick having 
thermal conductivities of 0-4 and 0-15 c.H.U. per sq. ft. per ft. per hr. per degree C. 
respectively. Calculate the rate of heat loss per sq. ft. when the temperature difference 
between inner and outer surfaces is 500° C. 


Ans. 


H = 


Tr-T^ 

dll ki + dg/ k^ -h d^j k^ 


114-3 c.n.TT. per sq. ft. per hr. 


2. Insulated steam pipe. 

A steam pipe 4 in. bore, 4^ in, o.n., is insulated with a 3 in. layer of asbestos covering 
for which A; = 0-1. Estimate the heat loss in B.T.U. per hr. per 100 ft. of pipe, if the tem¬ 
perature at the inside of the covering is 350° F. and at the outside 100° F. 

Ans. 18,630. 
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3. Air heater. 

For process work 20,000 lb. of air are heated from 60° to 220° F. per hr. by a sinf^le 
pass multitubular heater in which steam is condensed at 240° F. around the 2 in. bore 
tubes. If G = 10,000, determine the length and number of tubes required. 

Arts. 18-5 ft.; 92. 


4. Parallel and counter-flow heater. 

In a liquid to liquid heat exchanger a fluid A enters at 400° F. and leaves at 200° F. 
Fluid B enters at 100° F. and leaves at 150° F. Assuming the overall coefficient of heat 
transfer constant, determine the logarithmic mean temperature differences for parallel 
and counter-flow. Ans. 139-4; 164. 

5. Steam condenser. 

The surface condenser of a small steam engine consists of 75 brass tubes H in. n.r>., 
3 ft. 2 in. long; and on trial 414 lb. of steam were condensed per hr. per 12,800 lb. of 
circulating water, which entered at 45°F. and left at 74°F. The temperature of the 
exhaust steam was 135-5°F., and that of the condensate 119° F. Determine the overall 
nocfficient of heat transfer. Comment on the result. 

B T XJ 

Ans. 114- — -■ This value is small, so that the condenser is either 

sq. ft. per hr., per h . 

fouled or too largo for the duty. 

6. Steam condenser. 

An old rule for estimating the surface area required by a condenser for a reciprocating 
steam entrine is to allow 2 sq. ft. of tube surface per i.H.r. developed. If the tubes are 
0-05 in. thick, compare the thermal resistance of the metal with the total resistance 
across the tube. Ic = 65. Ans. 1 : 11-3. 

7. Experimental condenser. 

An experimental condenser consists of an outer wcll-insulated tube 2 in. bore and 
6 ft. long, concentric Mith which is a brass tube f in. o.D., 18 s.w.G. thick. Determine 
the rate at which dry saturated steam wull be condensed if the water velocity is 10 f.p.s. 
Steam pressure, 50 lb. per sq. in. absolute; water temperature 15° C. Atis. 206-5 lb./hr. 

8. Copper firebox. 

The conductivity of copper is 215, that of steel 26, yet in practice a locomotive boiler, 
with a copper firebox, transmits only about 7 % more heat than a similar boiler having 
a steel firebox. Account for this apparent anomaly. 

9. Furnace wall. 

The combustion chamber of a water-tube boiler is lined with refractory bricks 5 in. 
thick for which k = 0-8; this is backed by 3 in. of insulating brick for which k = 0-08, 
and the whole is encased in a J in. steel casing for which k = 25. If the furnace tem¬ 
perature is 2000° F. and that of the steel 150° F., determine the radiation loss in b.t.tj. 
per sq. ft. per hr. Atis. 512. 



CHAPTER Xm 


STEAM CONDENSERS 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the few engineers* who existed were 
mainly engaged in making water suction pumps, and to their astonishment they 
found that, try as they might, the water could not be lifted more than 28 ft. The 
reason for this was explained by Torricelli, who started many others investigating 
the properties and applications of partial vacuums. Otto von Guericke con¬ 
structed a piston machine which would raise over a ton, by using a hand pump for 
exhausting the cylinder. 

It was in 1690 that Papin conceived the idea of using the condensible properties 
of steam for creating a vacuum beneath a piston which was rendered air tight 
by a film of water carried on top of the piston—a method employed even at the 
present time. Papin was also aware of the possibilities of a high-pressure engine, 
but at that time the art of boiler making was not understood, so that the danger 
□f an explosion was ever present in spite of the use of Papin’s safety valve. 
For many subsequent years therefore the use of a vacuum was depended on 
rather than increased pressure for the development of mechanical work. 

Thomas Newcomen of Dartmouth in 1712 originated the atmospheric engine 
using a vacuum from which all other reciprocating steam engines have been 
developed. 

In Newcomen’s engine (see Fig. 194) the cylinder was charged with steam 
obtained from a copX)er brewing pan, and into this water was sprayed so as to 
cause immediate condensation, and thereby produce a partial vacuum, thus 
allowing atmospheric pressure to raise the pump rods. 

The condensed steam and injection water gravitated down an eduction pipe, 
the outlet from which was turned ui)ward and covered by a flap valve which in 
turn was surrounded with water so as to seal it against air leakage. With only 
this provision the engine made but a few strokes before coming to rest through 
“wind logging” of the cylinder by air released from the steam and injection 
water. 

As most of this air would collect in the induction pipe, on the down stroke of 
the piston, it only required the fitting of a non-return or “snifting” valve to 
allow this air to escape on the admission of steam. 

Newcomen was therefore the first to introduce the jet condenser and automatic 
air pump, although it was Watt who separated these organs from the cyUnder, 
and later used a piston type of air pump.']’ 

* H. W. DickinsDii, A Short History of tha Staani Engine, Cambridge University Press. 

t Dickinson observes that the invention of the separate condenser was the greatest 
single improvement ever made in the engine. In addition to increasing the thermal 
efficiency of an engine good condensers maintain the feed water in a pure state. 


WH B 
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Types of modern Jet condensers. 

There are two types of modern jet condensers, the Low level and the High 
Level, or Barometric, type. 

(1) L ow Ja y el jet condenser. In this condenser (Fig. 195) the vacuum 
created by the air pump draws a supply of cold water into the condenser shell, 
down which it is sprayed into the midst of the steam. Rapid condensation ensues, 
and the condensate and cooling water descend a vertical pipe to the extraction 
pump, which delivers the water to the hot well. 

The boiler feed pump returns some water from the hot well to the boiler, whilst 
the surplus water gravitates back to the cooling pond. 
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Since the boiler feed and injection water are intimately mixed in the hot well, 
it is obvious that jet condensers should only be tmiplo^ ed on small power plants 
where a supply of cheap pure water is available. 

Further, since it is desirable to return the feed to the boiler as hot as possible, 
only sufficient water should be supplied 1 o drop the temperature of the condensate 
to the saturation temperature corresponding to the desired vacuum. 



Fig. 195. Low-level jet condenser. 


The capacity of the air pump is reduced by taking the air pump suction from 
the coldest part of the condenser. In the contra-flow type (see heat flow, p. 369) 
the steam is directed upwards against the descending spray of water so that the 
cooling of the air is most efiTective. 

Ex. A jet condenser is to maintain a vacuum of 28 in. when condensing 40,000 lb. of 
steam per hr., the temperature of the cooling water being 60° F. Estimate the quantity 
of Cooling water required, in gaUons per min., if 1000 b.t.tj. have to be extracted from 
each pound of steam. 


25 -z 
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The saturation temperature corresponding to an absolute pressure of 2 in. Hg is 
101"F., and since one gallon of water weighs 10 lb. the heat removed per gallon 

= lOflOl —60] = 410B.T.U. 


Gallons per min. 


40,000x1000 

- 6 ^ 410 ‘ 


In computing this quantity no allowance was made for water required to cool the 
air, or for a slight undercooling of the condensate, so that the vacuum could be more 
certainly maintained. 


(2) High-level jet condenser. By placing the condenser shell about 34 ft. 
above the hot well the extraction pump can be dispensed with, but at the expense 
of the provision of an injection pump, unless a supply of fresh water under pressure 
is available. 



Ejector condenser. 

The ejector condenser satisfies the requirement for producing a moderate 
vacuum from simple and cheap equipment. By discharging a smooth jet of cold 
water under at least 20 ft. head through a series of guide cones the steam and 
associated air are drawn in through the hollow truncated cones (see Fig. 197) and 
passed on to the diverging cone, where the kinetic energy is partly transformed 
into pressure energy so as to overcome the resistance of the atmosphere. 

A non-retum valve is fitted on the exhaust inlet to prevent a sudden rush of 
water from the hot well into the engine in the event of rapid failure in the supply 
of injection water. 
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Surface condenser. 

If a sufficient quantity of circulating water is available, and initial cost is not 
of prime importance, the surface condenser has an important advantage over jet 
and ejector types in that the cooling water and condensate are kept separate, so 
that the condensate is directly available as an ideal boiler feed. 

In the most elementary form of condenser (Fig. 198) a large number of % in. 
O.D. tubes connect two tube plates which are perforated to receive them. The tube 
plates are sandwiched between water boxes and the condenser shell Avhich 
receives the steam. One of the water boxes carries a division which causes the 
circulating water to make two passes of the condenser tubes before being dis¬ 
charged. 


C □ □ LI N G 



Fig. 198. Surface coiiilt^ixser. 

The steam enters at the top of the condenser, and in traversing the bank of 
tubes it is condensed, the resulting water and air associated with the steam being 
extracted from the bottom of the condenser where the temperature is lowest, 
so that the work of the air pump is reduced. 

To maintain a constant velocity of steam across the tubes,* and also—to a 
certain extent—to prevent undercooling of the condensate, the cross-section of 
many modern condensers resembles that of a pear, whilst in the Westinghouse 
condenser (see p. 497), the shell is circular and the air is extracted from the 
centre. 

Evaporative condenser. 

When water is expensive the quantity required to condense the steam may be 
reduced by causing the circulating water to evaporate under a small partial 
pressure. To effect this, evaporative condensers, of which Fig. 199 is an elementary 


• See heat flow, p. 379. 
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example, have been designed. These condensers consist of sheets of gilled piping 
which is bent backwards and forwards and placed in a vertical plane so that a 
descending spray of water forms a thin film over the pipes as it drips from one to 
the other. A natural or forced air current causes rapid evaporation of this film, 



with the result that the steam circulating through the inside of the pipes is con¬ 
densed. Frequently louvre boards are provided to shield the condenser from the 
direct rays of the sun, and prevent spray being carried away, and yet these boards 
should interfere as little as possible with the circulation of air. 

On account of the nuisance which would result from the production of clouds 
of steam in a populated area, this type of 
condenser is restricted to small powers. The 
heat capacity of the gilled jupcs enables the 
condenser to take heavy overloads for short 
periods without seriously afl’ccting the vacuum. 

Edwards’ air pump. 

The feature of the Ed\\ards’ air pump is 
the absence of inaccessible foot and bucket 
valves. This is efiFected by fitting a conical 
end (5) to the piston (4) (Fig. 200) and pierc¬ 
ing the base of the liner (3) with ports (6) 
which communicate with the air-pump suc¬ 
tion pipe down which the condensate gravi¬ 
tates. On the down stroke of the piston, a 
partial vacuum is produced above it, since the 
head valves are closed and sealed by water. 

Immediately the piston uncovers ports (0), 
air and water vajiour rush into the space 
above the piston; further motion of the piston causing its conical end to displace 
the condensate rapidly through the ports. The rising piston traps the water, 
air and steam above the piston, and raises the pressure to slightly over that of 
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the atmosphere until head valves (1) open and allow the water vapour an air to 
pass to waste, and the condensate to gravitate to the hot well over the weir (8) 
which retains sufficient water above cover (2) to seal the valves against air leakage. 

A water-sealed relief valve (9) is placed in the base of the cylinder to release the 
pressure should it, for any reason, exceed atmospheric pressure. 

High-capacity air pumps. 

Inertia forces unpose a strict l i mi t on the speed of reciprocating air pumps, 
and they become very bulky for large powers or for high vacua; for this reason, 
rotary air pumps and steam air ejectors have been invented.* Prof. Maurice 
Leblanc invented a rotary type which is fairly widely used and resembles one 
stage of a radial flow steam turbine. 

The revolving vanes project thin films of water, at a velocity of about 130 f.p.s., 
down a collecting cone in which these films act as pistons, the air being entrained 
between successive sheets of water. 

Although the pump is charged with water, it is intended to handle only air, 
the water and air being discharged through a diverging cone which raises its 
pressure to slightly greater than atmosxihcric. The water and air pass on to a 
slightly elevated tank in which the w^ater is cooled prior to its return to the pump. 


Condenser 
Smell 


Absduutc 

Pressure 

IN CoNDEN'- CR 


Vacuum corrected to 30 in. barometer. 

The vacuum in a condenser is usually expressed in inches of mercury, and 
rej)resents the lieight at which a column v, „ 

of mercury, the upper surface of which is 
in communication with the condenser (see 
Fig. 201), will stand when supported by 
tile prevailing barometric pressure. The 
vacuum depends upon the barometric 
pressure as well as upon the absolute 
pressure in the condenser, so that if the 
absolute pressure in the condenser is re¬ 
quired we must read both the vacuum 
gauge and the barometer and subtract one 
from the other. This is all that is usually re¬ 
quired in com])utations,but practical engi¬ 
neers are more familiarwith vacuum than 
with absolute pressures, so for comparative 
purposes and reference to steam tables, tho 
vacuum is usually referred to a standard 
30 in. barometer, whence 

Corrected vacuum (in in. of mercury) 

= 30 —Absolute pressure in condenser (in in. of mercury) 

= 30 — (Barometric height— Vacuum), 



Barometric 


Mercurv 


201 . 


* See p. 498, steam turbines. 
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Ex. Vacuum corrected to 30 in. barometer. 


A vacuum of 27 in. was obtained with the barometer registering 29*2 in., and the 
condensate at 70° F. Correct the vacuum to a standard barometer of 30 in., and hence 
determine the partial pressure of the air and steam present, and also the weight of air 
associated with 1 lb. of steam. 

If the barometric pressure is raised to 30 in. without any change in absolute pressure 
in the condenser, then the mercury will rise to 27 + (30 — 29-2), i.e. the corrected vacuum 
will be 27-8 in. 

At 70° F. the pressure of dry saturated steam is 0-739 in. of mercury and the specific 
volume = 871 cii. ft. per lb. 

Total absolute pressure in the condenser = (30 — 27-8) = 2-200 in. 

Partial pressure of steam = 0-739 

Partial pressure of air = 1-4G1 in. 

By Dalton’s law the volume of air present per lb. of steam will be 871 cu. ft. at 70° F., 
and since for air j)V = wBT, then, taking R as 53-2 in Fahrenheit units: 


1-461 X 14-7 X 144 x 871 

Weight of air present per lb. of steam w = — 3 ^ 53 . 2^4 00 + 70) 


= 3-182 lb. 


Vacuum efficiency. 

The purpose of an air pump on condensers is to remove air from the condenser 
so that the total pressure in the condenser may approach the partial pressure of 
the steam corresponding to the condensate temperature. 

In a perfect condenser undercooling of the condensate, after condensation has 
been effected, should be absent, as should a pressure drop across the condenser 
tubes; so it is reasonable to regard the vacuum efficiency of the pump and con¬ 
denser as the ratio 

Vacuum produced at steam inlet to the condenser 

Barometric pressure —Absolute pressure of steam corresponding .' 

to the exhaust temperature 

Ex. Steam enters a condenser at 85°F., and, with the barometer standing at 29-3 in., 
a vacuum of27'5in. wasproduced. Determine the vacuum efficiency for these conditions. 
Absolute pressure corresponding to 85° F. = 1-209 in. Hg. 

TT ■ 27-5 X 100 __ _ 

Vacuumefficiency = 2g:g—^ —=97-9%. 

The factors which affect this efficiency are given in the condenser trial, p. 399. 

Ex. Vacuum efficiency, mass of air per cubic foot of condenser volume, state of 
steam entering the condenser. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

What is meant by vacuum efficiency of a condensing plant? Briefly state the factors 
which may influence this efficiency. 

The following observations refer to a surface condenser: mean temperature of con¬ 
densation 34-9° C.; temperature of hot well 29-7° C.; condenser vacuum 27-6 in. Hg, 
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barometer 30-05 in.; weight of cooling water 10,020 lb. per hr.; inlet temperature 
16-82° C., outlet temperature 30-9° C.; weight of condensate 2598 lb. per hr. Find 

(а) The weight of air present per cu. ft. of condenser volume. 

(б) The state of the steam entering the condenser. 

(c) The vacuum efficiency. 

Barometric pressure = 30-05 

Vacuum = 27-6 

Absolute pressure in condenser = 2-45 in. Hg 

Partial pressure of steam at 34-9“ C. = 1-655 
Partial pressure of air = 0-795 in. Hg 

But pv = wliT. 

Weight of air per cu. ft. of condenser volume 


0-795 

29-92 


X 14-7 X 144 


96(34-9 + 273) 


= 0 001903 lb. 


Heat entering the condenser per hour relative to 0° 0. with the steam pressure 
2-45 in. Hg 

= 2598 [42-06+ 572x] +10,020 X 16-82. 

(In steam) (In cooling water) 

Heat leaving condenser per hour relative to 0° C. 

= 2598x29-7 + 10,020x30-9 + Vapour heat in air pump discharge + Radiation. 

Equating the heat entering to the heat leaving, and neglecting the small correction 
foi the vapour and radiation loss 

If the examiner had given 100,200 lb. of cooling water per hour the result would have 
been more reasonable and a; = 0-928. 

Vacuum efficiency = 3^05 


/ Output\ 
(input j’ 


Coefficient of performance (c.o.p.) or efficiency of a surface condenser. 

The efficiency of a condenser cannot be defined as the ratio 

the meaning of output and input, in this case, is obscure. To formulate some 
standard of reference we must consider the purpose of a condenser, thus: An ideal 
condenser should only remove the latent heat of the steam. There should be no 
undercooling of the condensate.* Further, this condensation should be effected 


* Regenerative condenser. In a normal condenser the bulk of the steam is condensed 
by the first two banks of tubes, and in its passage to the bottom of the condenser over the 
succeeding banks the condensate is bound to be undercooled. In the regenerative condenser 
this undercooling is counteracted by causing the condensate to fall through steam supplied 
direct from the steam inlet before the condensate is removed by the extraction pump. The 
condensate is thereby reheated to almost its inlot temperature (see Fig. 273). 
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by using a minimum quantity of cooling water.* To satisfy this condition the 
outlet temperature fg of the cooling water should, theoretically, be equal to the 
saturation temperature of the steam corresponding to the vacuum required. 

In an actual condenser a certain amount of undercooling is necessary to main¬ 
tain the vacuum. If therefore the temperature of the condensate is % and the 
inlet temperature of the cooling water t-y, and we take the specific heat of water 
as unity, 

The weight of circulating water required per lb, of steam condensed 


xL 

t^ — ty 


( 1 ) 


In equation (1) the values of xL, tg and ty are fixed by the vacuum required and 
the source of the cooling water, and, for (1) to be a minimum, and must be as 
large as possible. Further, since xL is beyond the control of the condenser, this 
term may be omitted. With this modification, the value of the ratio is small, 
and since the performance of a machine is not usually considered high when 
the number expressing it is small, the ratio is inverted, giving 


c.o.p. 



( 2 ) 


In an ideal condenser whence the c.o.p. would become infinite. Now 

although refrigerating engineers have no objection to the use of an infinite c.o.p., 
yet condensing engineers prefer one of the order 1 to 1-2, and therefore they add 
10 to the denominator of (2), giving 


c.o.p. 


% t'l 

(f,-g+io' 


(3) 


where the temperatures are measured in degrees F. 


Ex. In the trial of a small condenser the cooling water entered at 45° F. and left at 
75° F. The vacuum produced was 24-5 in. with the barometer at 29-2 and the condensate 
leaving at 118-6°F. Determine the c.o.p., and comment on the value: 

Absolute pressure in exhaust = (29-2 —24-5) = 4-7 in. 


If we ignore the partial pressure of the air in the exhaust pipe, then temperature of 
the steam = 131-6° F. 


C.o.p. 


75-45 

131-6-118-6+10 


= 13 . 


This value is rather high, the more usual value being in the region of 1 to 1-2. 


• N.B. Obviously the higher the outlet temperaturo of the cooling water tho Bmaller the 
temperature head across the first bank of tubes and therefore the greater the surface area 
required for oondensation. A balance must therefore be struck between pumping costs and 
imtial cost. 
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Ex- Air-pump capacity. 

A surface condenser is to condense 60,000 lb. of steam per hr., and to maintain a 
vacuum of 28 in. with a condensate temperature of 80° F. and barometer 30 m. The 
mass of air entering the condenser in lb. per hr, is given by the equation 

( Steam condensed in lb. per hr. _ 

2000 ■'■7’ 

and the volumetric efficiency of the air pump is 80 %. Determine the swept volume of 
the pump in cu. ft. per min. to remove both the air and condensate 

The dry air to be extracted per hr. = = 28 lb. 

The pressure of dry saturated steam at 80° F. is 1-029 in. Hg and ihe specific volume 
G37 cu. It. per lb. 


Partial pressure of air 
Specific volume of air 


= (2-1-029) 


= 0-971 in. 


30 X 540 


0 ,971 X 492 


-X 12-39 = 420 cu. ft. per lb. 


Air to be removed per min. 


420 X 28 
00 


= 196 cu. ft. 


^ ^ , . 50,000x0-016 

Condensate to be removed per min. =-- 

00 


= 13-33 


209-33 cu. ft. 


209 33 

Swept volume = — ' — = 261-3 cu. ft. per min. 
0-8 


Ex. Air-pump capacity and quantity of circulating water required. 

A steam turbine used 100,000 lb. of steam per hr., vJiich it exhausts at a dryness of 
0-9 into a condenser fitted with water extraction and air pumps. With the barometer 
at 30 in. the vacuum at the air-pump suction is 28-3 in. and the temperature 32° C. The 
air leakage is estimated at lib. per 10001b. of steam condensed. Estimate the net 
capacity of the air pump in cu. ft. per min. and the quantity of circulating water 
required in gallons per min. if the temperature rise is 15°. 

Total pressure in condenser = 1-7 in. Ilg 
Partial pressure of steam = 1 -399 
Air pressure = 0-301 in. Hg 

, 100,000 . 


Air leakage 


1000 X 60 


= 1*666 lb. per min. 


From the equation pi; = wRT, the volume of air to be extracted per min. 


1-660x96x305x30 
“144x0-301x14-7' ' 


2316 cu. ft. 
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Total heat per lb. of steam at 1-7 in. Hg = (35-4+ 0-9 x 577) = 554-4 

Sensible heat in condensate = 32-0 

Heat extracted per lb. = 522-4 

1 X- . 100,000x522-4 „ 

/. Circulatmg water per mm. —77;--r^— = 5810 gallons per min. 

^ 60x10x15 

N.B. The actual quantity would be slightly less than this, since 2316 cu. ft. of steam 
at 32° C. are removed with the air. 


Ex. Condensation in air cooler and capacity of air pump. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

A surface condenser, fitted with separate air and water extraction pumps, has a 
portion of the tubes near the air-pump suction screened off from the steam so that the 
air is cooled below the condensate temperature. The steam condensed per hr. is 5000 lb. 
and the air leakage is 4 lb. per hr. The inlet temperature of the steam is 38° C., the 
temperature at entrance to the air cooler is 37° C. and at the air-pump suction is 31° C. 
The properties of steam at these temperatures may be taken as follows: 


Temperature, °C. 

38 

37 

31 

Vapour pressure, in. Hg 

1-94 

1-84 

1-32 

Specific volume, cu. ft. per lb. 

344 

3(35 

500 


Assuming a constant vacuum throughout the condenser, find 

(а) The weight of steam condensed in the air cooler per minute. 

(б) The volume of air to be dealt with by the air pump per minute. 

First we must obtain the partial pressure of the air at entrance to the condenser in 
order to calculate the total pressure which is assumed constant throughout the con¬ 
denser. 

8 incB the question says that 5000 lb. of steam are condensed per hr., this will be the 
dry saturated portion of the exhaust, and associated with this steam at 38° C. are 4 lb. 
of air. The Wet steam entering the condenser will exceed 5000 lb. by the weight of the 
suspended water, and the steam removed by the air pump. The latter weight will be 
small. 

Total volume of dry steam per hr. = 5000 x 344 cu. ft. 

By Dalton’s law, the associated air will displace an equal volume, whence, from the 
equation pv = wRT, the partial pressure of the air will be 


1 r4x9C(273 + 38)~| 30 

144 L 5000 X 344 J ^ 14-7 


= 0 000985 in. 


Partial pressure of steam at 38° C. = 1-940 

Total pressure in the condenser = 1-940985 in. 

Initial pressure of steam at entrance to air cooler = 1-840 
Partial pressure of air = 0-100985 in. 


Hg 

Hg 

Hg 


The volume of the air entering the cooler may be computed from the equation 


V 


2 


Pl '^1 _ ^2 ^2 

2 \ - T, • 


0000985 310 5000x344 
0-100985’^311^ 60 


= 278 cu. ft. per min. 
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Mass of steam associated with this air and which is partially condensed in the air 
278 

cooler = ^ = 0-762 lb. 

Partial pressure at air-pump suction = (1-9409S5 —1-32) = 0-6209S5 in. 

Volume of air to be dealt with per min. by air pump 

0000985x5000x344 304 ^ 

“ 0-620985 X 60 ^ 311 “ ^ ^ 

44-4 

Weight of steam associated with this air = = 0 0889. 


/. Weight of steam condensed in air cooler per min. = (0-762 — 0-0889) = 0-6731 lb. 


Ex. Air entering a condenser. 

The temperature at the steam inlet to a condenser was 122° F. and that in the air- 
pump suction 95° F. With the barometer at 30 in. the vacuum was 26-2 in. of Hg. 
Obtain the weight of air entering the condenser per lb. of exhaust steam if the heat 
rejected to the coohng water was 710 b.t.U. per lb. of steam. 

Barometric pressure = 30 in Hg 

Vacuum = 26-2 

Absolute pressure in condenser = 3-8 
Partial pressure of steam at 122° F. = 3-635 
Partial pressure of air =0-165 

Heat removed per lb. of steam entering the condenser, neglecting the air, 

= (122-95 + XX1023) = 710B.T.n. a; = 0-666. 

Specific volume of dry steam at 122° F. = 192-8; actual volume, neglecting the water 
is suspension, = 0-666 x 192-8 = 128-8 cu. ft. per lb. 

Specific volume of air at 0-165 in, Hg and 122° F. 

29-92 582 

= ^ OT ^ 492 = P"' 

/, Weight of air associated with 1 lb. of steam entering the condenser 


Ex. Air leakage into a condenser. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

In the condensing plant of a steam turbine the following observations were made 
before and after a leakage of air into the exhaust pipe was stopped: 



Before 

After 

Vacuum, inches of mercury 

28-06 

28-81 

Temperature of air-pump suction 

18° C. 

25° C. 

Weight of steam condensed, lb. per hr. 

6500 

6200 

Piston displacement of air pump, cu. ft. per min. 

92-5 

42-6 

Barometer, inches of mercury 

30-1 

30-1 
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Estimate, from these data, the reduction in air leakage in lb. per hr. effected by the 
repair. 



Before 

After 

Vacuum corrected to 30 in. barometer = 27-96 

28-71 in. 

Total absolute pressure 

= 2-04 

1-290 

Partial pressure of steam 

= 0-609 

0-933 

Partial pressure of air 

= 1-431 

0-357 in. 

Specific volume of air before stoppage 

96 X (273+ 18) 

= 276 cu. ft. per lb. 

“ 1-431 X 0-491x144 

Specific volume of air after stoppage 

96 X (273 + 25) 

= 1132 cu. ft. per lb. 

“0-357x0-491x144 


Specific volume of steam at 18° C. = 1041 cu. ft. per lb. 

Specific volume of steam at 25° C. = 698 cu. ft. per lb. 


Mass of steam associated with each lb. of air: 


Before stoppage 


276 

1044 


0-264 lb. 


1132 

After stoppage = = 1-624 lb. 

Specific volume of condensate at 18° C. = 0 01603 cu. ft. per lb. 

Specific volume of condensate at 25° C. = 0 01607 cu. ft. per lb. 

Let w be the weight of air removed in lb. per hr., then, if the air pump handles both 
water and air, 

ti; X 276 +(6500 -T^x 0-264) X 0-01603 = 92-5x60; 


whence weight of air removed in lb. per hr. before the leak was 

stopped = 19-72 lb. 

After stoppage w x 1132 + (6200 —x 1-624) 0-01607 = 42-6 x 60 

whence weight of air removed in lb. per hr. after stoppage = 2-165 

Reduction in air leakage ^ 17-555 lb. per hr. 


Condenser trial. 

(1) Preliminary. When testing condensers we are dealing, at the steam inlet, 
with small partial air pressures, and unless the vacuum gauge and all the thermo¬ 
meters used in the trial are very accurate, the results of the test may be very 
misleading and erratic. Moreover, the bulbs of the thermometers should be 
directly exposed to the fluid, the temperature of which is to be measured. In the 
extraction pipe one thermometer should be employed for the air, and one for 
the water. 

The pressure head to circulate the water through the condenser may be mea¬ 
sured by an air gauge,* and the quantity of circulating water by a notch or 
Venturi meter, calibrated by direct weighing of the hot water. 

(2) Apparatus. The apparatus used in this test was a rectangular condenser 
3 ft. 6 in. between the tube plates, 24in. high and 18 in. broad, containing 140 

* The air gauge reading is indicative of the rate of flow of the circulating water, bo the 
condenser itself may be used to meter the circulating water. 
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tubes \ in. bore, 1 in. pitch. Gauges and thermometers were placed in the positions 
indicated in Fig. 202 and the quantity of circulating water was controlled by a 
valve. 

The 6 in. bore, 6 in. stroke Edward’s air pump was driven by a variable speed 
D.c. motor, and, to vary the temperature of the condensate handled by this pump, 
a live steam connection was fitted in the base of the condenser. 



F]g. 202. Diugrammatic arrangement of condenamg plant. 


Procedure during the tests. 

Since a steam condenser should produce the required vacuum, when receiving 
steam at the full economical load on the engine, it is obvious that the condenser 
trial should be run for this condition, as a reduction in load will improve the 
performance of the condenser. 

With the engine running at its designed load and speed the variables connected 
with the condenser were altered in the following order: 

(1) Air-pump speed. 

(2) Circulating water outlet temperature. 

(3) Air leakage into the condenser. 

(4) Condensate temperature. 

Test No. 1. The effect of pump speed was directly observable on the vacuum 
produced, and the amperes consumed by the motor, so, as a check on the precision 
with which the trial was being conducted, these quantities were plotted on a base 
of pump speed. 

Later the derived curves were also plotted on this case (see Fig. 203), and, as 
would be expected, the vacuum efficiency increases with speed, but the volumetric 
efficiency is reduced. 











Heat Removed 


Pump 1 H. P. 


Fig. 203 
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Test No. 2. It would appear that for this condenser some relation should exist 
between the outlet temperature of the cooling water and the temperature of the 
condensate; so these quantities, together with the motor current and the pres¬ 
sure to circulate the water, were plotted, during the trial, on a base of outlet 
temperature. The derived curves are shown in Fig. 204, from which it will be 
seen that the C.o.P. increases directly with the outlet temperature (see equation 
(3), p. 394). 

Since the condenser is not of the regenerative type, the air-j)ump side of the 
y)lant is not influenced by the outlet temperature of the coohng water. For this 
and subsequent trials the air-pump speed was maintained constant at 176 r.p.m., 
since, at higher speeds, lliere was a danger of the cut out operating on the motor. 



Fig. 206. 

Test No. 3. The condenser vacuum was varied by an air bleed cock fitted OB 
the condenser shell. 

Obviously the greater the air leakage the greater the power required by the 
air pump, so that a useful check during the trial is to plot motor current on a 

26 
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base of vacuum. Further, since a film of air reduces the overall heat conductivity 
of a tube, the condensate temperature should rise with a reduction in vacuum 
since less heat is removed by the circulating water. 

The vacuum efficiency increases to a maximum, and then declines, owing to 
insufficient capacity of the air pump. The progressive increase in exhaust tempera¬ 
ture with a reduction in vacuum is mainly responsible for the change in the c.o.P. 



:i0 5? M 56 6D 62 64 66 

«lsi7chd) Condensate Temperature (“C.) 

Fig. 206. 


Test No. 4. The condensate temperature was altered by turning on live steam 
to the base of the condenser. In a way this was undesirable, as it altered the mass 
of condensate handled by the air pump. From an experimental standpoint it 
would have been preferable to have plugged tubes, but to keep removing and 
replacing condenser doors during a trial is a practical impossibility. The quantity 
of exhaust steam and circulating water could, of course, have been varied. 

The air pump is the first organ to feel the effect of a change in condensate 
temperature, so that the vacuum produced should be plotted on a base of con- 
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densate temperature to check the observation during the trial. Later the derived 
curves should be plotted on the same base (see Fig. 206). 

From the expression for c.o.P., an increase in condensate temperature pro¬ 
duces an increase in c.o.P., and this is verified experimentally. As would be 
expected, the hot condensate reduces the vacuum efficiency of the air pump. 


EXAMPLES ON CONDENSERS 

1. Injection water for jet condenser. 

Determine the weight of injection water per lb. of steam condensed if the exhaust 
steam is at 2 lb. per sq. in. and has a dryness of 0-D, and the temperature of the injection 
water at inlet is 20° C. Allow 5° C. of undercooling. Ans. 18-9 lb. 

2. Air pump for jet condenser. 

Determine the capacity of an air pump in cu. ft. per min. for a barometric jet condenser 
\^hich is to condense 8500 lb. of steam per hr. when supplied with 650,000 lb. of water 
per hr. which contains 5 % by volume of dissolved air at 15° C. The air in the exhaust 
steam amounts to 5 lb. per 10,000 lb. of steam, and, with the barometer at 30 in., and 
the volumetric efficiency of 80 %, the air pump must maintain a vacuum of 26-5 in. 
when the extraction pump suction is 35° C. Ans. 210 cu. ft. per min. 

3. Vacuum correction to 30 in.^ air pressure in condenser, etc. 

The vacuum in a condenser is 28-9 in., the barometer standing at 30-2 in. The tem¬ 
perature, measured at a given point inside the condenser, is 81-9®F. If the pressure of 
saturated steam at this tcm 7 )erature is 0-540 lb. per sq. in., what is the pressure of the 
air in the condenser at this point? (1 in. of mercury = 0-491 lb. per sq. in.) 

If 0-082 lb. of air enter the condenser per sec., and it is cooled to 78° F. on its way to 
the extraction pump, find the volume of air to be extracted per sec., given the equation 
pv = 53 2T. 

Describe, with the aid of sketches, some form of air extractor suitable for dealing with 
large volumes of air. Ans. 0-098; 100 cusec. 

4. Swept volume of air pump. 

An air pump is to give a 26 in. vacuum with a discharge temperature of 45° C. Ratio 
air/steam by weight in the exhaust is 0-066. Assuming no leakage, slip or clearance, find 
the volume swept by the pump per unit volume of water discharged. Barometer 30 in.; 
density of air = 0-08 lb. per cu. ft. at n.t.p. 

Ans.j allowing for steam removed by air pump, 1638 cu. ft. 

5. Capacity of dry air pump and circulating pump. (A.M.I.M.E. 1937.) 

Describe briefly, with the aid of a sketch, any one type of condenser air pump. 

A surface condenser maintains a vacuum of 28-4 in. of mercury, barometer 30-2, and 
deals with 700 lb. of steam per min. which, on entering, is 0-87 dry. The air leakage into 
the system is at the rate of 0-4 lb. per 1000 lb. of steam. The condensate temperature 
is 86°F. (30° C.). The circulating water undergoes a rise of 36°F. (20° C.). Determine 
the weights per min. to be dealt with, respectively, by the dry air pump and the cir¬ 
culating pump. Take gas constant for air as 96 ft. lb. per ° C. 

Ans. 0-28 lb. of air; 17,600 lb. of water; 0-394 lb. of steam. 


36-2 
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6. Tube cross-sectional area and surface area, power of circulating pump. 

(A.M.I.M.E. 1938.) 

Deacribe briefly, with the aid of sketches, the main features of a two-flow surface 
condenser. 

A condenser of this type maintains a vacuum of 27-S in. of mercury, barometer 
30-1 in., when dealing with 45,000 lb. of steam per hr., entering 10 % wet. The con¬ 
densate temperature is 90° F. (32-2° C.). The rise in temperature of the circulating water 
is 46° F. (25° C.) and the pressure head required to force the water through the con¬ 
denser and piping is 25 ft. Determine the flow area required for a water speed of 220 ft. 
per min.; the total cooling surface necessary for an average heat transmission rate of 
13,500 B.T.u. (7500 C.n.u.) per sq. ft. per hr., and the circulating pump power if the 
efficiency is 65 %. Ans. 1-145 sq. ft.; 3150 sq. ft.; 18-4 ii.p. 

(B.Sc.) 

7- The temperature of the steam entering a surface condenser is 50° C. and the tem¬ 
perature of the aii‘-pump suction is 45° C. The barometer reading is 29-8 in. of mercury. 
Find 

(а) The condenser vacuum. 

(б) The vapour pressure and the air pressure near to the air-pump suction. 

If the effective capacity of the air pump, on suction stroke, is 300 cu. ft. per min., 
find the weight of air entering the condenser per min., and the weight of steam carried 
over per min. in the air discharged from the air pump. Assume that for airp'y = 967\ 
Ans. 2C-10 in., neglecting P.r. of air; 2-82 and 0*82 in. of mercury; 0-571 lb. per min.; 
1-227 lb. per min. 

8. Volumetric efficiency of air pump. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

Describe briefly, with 3ketrhp.s, some form of surface condenser. The steam con¬ 
sumption of a turl)inc instvillation is 80,000 lb. per hr., the quantity of air leaking in is 
48 lb. per hr., and the total swept volume of the air pumps is 550 cu. ft. per min. Find 
the volumetric ofQcieiicy of the air pump when the temperature in the air-pump suction 
pipe is 24-5° C. and the vacuum is 28-5 in., with the barometer at 30-3 in. Take for 
air as 96. Ans. 65-3 %. 


9. State of steam entering the condenser. Weight of air per cu. ft. of condenser 
volume. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

State the law of partial pressures and show how it applies to the condenser of a steam 
plant. 

The following observations were made on a condenser plant in which the temperature 
of condensation was measured directly by thermometers. The recorded condenser 
vacuum was 28-1 in. of mercury and the barometer read 30-2 in. Temperature of con¬ 
densation 33° C. Temperature of hot well 27-6° C. Weight of condensate per hr. 3935 lb. 
Weight of cooling water per hr. 126,700 lb. Inlet temperature 8-51° C., outlet tem¬ 
perature 26-24° C. 

Find the state of the steam entering the condenser and the w eight of air present per 
cubic foot of condenser volume. Ans. 0-978; 0-001482 lb. 
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10. Vacuum efficiency and coefficient of performance. 

Develop rational expressions by which the performance of a steam condenser and its 
air pump may be measured. Apply these results to the case of a condenser in which the 
cooling water enters at 55° F. and leaves at 70° F. 

Vacuum in the exhaust pipe = 29-1 in. Hg, temperature = 78° F., condensate tem¬ 
perature = 70°F., barometer 301 in. Ans. Approximately 1; 0-835. 

11. The dryness fraction of steam, and steam associated with air in a condenser. 

(B.Sc. 1940.) 

A condenser receives wet steam at an absolute pressure of 1 lb. per sq. in. The rate of 
flow of cooling water is 2500 lb. per min., and the rise in temperature is 18° C. The weight 
of air entering the condenser is 40 lb. per hr., and the condensate discharge is 5200 lb. 
jier hr. The temperature at the condensate and air extraction pijies is 3(5° C. Assuming 
a constant pressure of 1 lb. per sq. in. throughout the condenser, find 

(a) The w^eight of steam discharged to the atmosidi^rc by the air pump, in lb. per hr. 
(&) The dryness of the steam entering the condenser. Atis. 154-4 lb. per hr.; 0-9. 

12. Show that as the vacuum is increased the required capacity of the air pump 
increases very rapidly as the theoretical maximum vacuum is approached. 

13. Describe, with sketches, a modern type of condenser for producing a high vacuum. 

How is undercooling and the capacity of the air pump reduced in this type of con¬ 
denser? Ans. See turbine notes. 

(B.Sc. 1933.) 

14. Describe in detail the various methods used in steam power plants to obtain the 
highest possible vacua. 

Discuss the factors which may influence the efficiency of a condensing plant. 

(A.M.I.M.E. 1938.) 

15. (a) Give a sketch and description of a surface condenser of a form suitable for high 
power and high vacuum. Attention should be given to the main details and the pump 
connecti ons. 

(&) Describe carefully, with adequate sketches, a modern type of air pump for a 
large condenser operating at high vacuum. Emphasise the special features and advan¬ 
tages of the type chosen. 

(A.M.I.M.E. 1936.) 

16. Make neat sketches of a steam-condensing plant showing sectional views of (a) a 
condenser with two water passes and (b) an Edward's air pump. 


THE DISSIPATION OF HEAT FROM STEAM CONDENSERS 

If a natural supply of water is available from a river, a mine, or from the sea, 
it is best to employ this natural source rather than cool the cooling water by 
exposing it to an air stream. 

However, circumstances often arise where the water is unsuitable, or the supply 
very limited, in which case the cooling water must be cooled by spraying it down 
a tower, through which air circulates, or by spraying it directly into the atmosphere 
over the surface of a spray pond. 
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Cooling towers .* 

In the types illustrated in Figs, 207 and 208 the hot circulating water is pumped 
up to troughs, which are placed at about 30 ft. above the ground. 

Nozzles, situated in the bottoms of the troughs, project the water on to spray 
cups, which thin out the jets of water into sheets. These sheets break up under the 
action of gravity and hurdles, which deflect the water towards the outside of 
the tower. 

Most cooling towers are provided with chimneys, the purpose of which is to 
create an upward current of air, although, in restricted places, fans are sometimes 
employed. Fans are also used in the tropics, where the air and water temperatures 
are so little diff'erent, that a reversal of air current might occur if natural draught 
were depended on. 

Prior to being returned to the condenser the cooled circulating water collects 
in a pond, over which the cooling tower is built. A pond of ample proiJortions is a 
valuable asset in that it acts as an efficient regulator between high and low loads, 
and permits advantage to be taken of the lower night temperature. 

Kinds of towers. 

There are two main types of towers: 

(1) The rectangular timber tower. 

(2) The ferro-concrete hyperbolic tower. 

Fig. 207 illustrates a form of timber tower which is widely used. The dimensions 
indicated should not be exceeded for the reasons given on the sketch. 

Apart from initial cost, the timber tower is inferior to the concrete tower. The 
following are the main disadvantages of timber towers; 

(1) Life only 12 to 15 years and the maintenance costs are high. 

(2) If some of the shell boards break away, the draught is impaired. 

(3) When a tower is laid up for repairs, there is a grave risk of fire. 

(4) The towers offer a considerable obstruction to the wind, and, where a 
battery of towers is employed, the draught to some towers may be impaired by 
the presence of others. 

Hyperbolic towers (ferro-concrete). 

With a view to eliminating the shearing stresses which exist in cylindrical 
towers, Eiffel introduced the hyperbohe type, which maybe generated by straight 
fines, so that straight shuttering boards may be employed in its construction. 
The additional advantages of this type are 

(1) The air is directed to the centre of the tower. 

(2) The enlarged top of the tower allows water to fall out of suspension. 


• “Cooling towers”, Wost of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. 
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(3) There are no point loads on the foundations. 

(4) The shape allows better distribution of the air, when a battery of towers 
is employed. 

(5) Wide variation in load is possible, and about 200 gallons of water can be 
cooled per hour, per s(j. ft. of surface, compared with 100 gallons in the timber 
type. 

(0) Maintenance costs are much lower than with the timber type. 

In this type of tower the spray nozzles are fitted in the bottoms of ring troughs 
which are sujjplied with water by radial troughs. 


Spray cooling ponds. 


The chief points to be studied in dealing with spray cooling ponds are 

(1) The cost. 

(2) The loss of water. 

(3) The effect of varying weather conditions. 

(4) The type of spray, and the pressure diflercnce to produce it. 


Spiral 

Slots 


Since cooling is effected mainly by evaporation, it is important that a large 
surface of water is exposed. 

Tlie actual operation of coohng is very complex, 
particularly when the water is in the form of 
drops. First heat is transmitted by convection, 
then there is evaporation over the whole surface 
of the drop, and this is so intense that evaporation 
will proceed even when the air is so saturated that 
evaporation will not take place from a plane sur¬ 
face. On account of this it is important that the 
nozzle should produce a spray rather than a sheet 
of water. 

The “Jarway” spray nozzle (Fig. 209) is very 
satisfactory for this type of work, in that the 
water is projected in a thin horizontal sheet which 
ultimately breaks up into drops. As the sheet is horizontal the loss by windage is 
small, and the width of the spiral slot, through which the water is discharged, is 
adjustable for load and climatic conditions. 



Fig. 209. “ Jarway” spray nozzle. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE THEORY OF THE STEAM TURBINE 

From the early days of the reciprocating engine many attempts have been 
made to develop power from steam without the necessity of the reciprocating 
mechanism, i.e. a purely rotary engine was desired which would operate in a similar 
way to water wheels or windmills, and where a minimum number of parts 
would be in mechanical contact. 

The first rotary engine was made by Hero of Alexandria in \.d. 50, in which a 
hollow ball was mounted between two pivots. 

One pivot conveyed steam from a cauldron 
placed beneath the turbine, and the steam 
from the ball passed radially along two con¬ 
verging tubes that finally discharged it tan¬ 
gential to the circle in which the nozzle 
revolved. 

The change of momentum of the steam, as 
it issued from the nozzle, caused a reaction 
on the radial tube, and in that way initiated 
rotation. The modern version of a similar tur¬ 
bine is "the firework—a Catherine wheel”. 

Because this turbine depends entirely upon 
the reaction of the jet for the development 
of power, it is known as a pure reaction 
turbine. * 

In the other type of turbine the steam is 
discharged from a stationary container on to 
a system of revolving vanes that deflect it 
through an angle. The resulting change in momentum involves an impulse on 
the wheel from which the turbine derives its power, and also its name. 

Giovanni Branca, in 1629, devised the first Impulse turbine; see Fig. 211. 

The principle on which modern turbines operate. 

In most modern turbines steam is allowed to expand in stationary nozzles or 
blades, where it acquires a high velocity. These jets of high-velocity steam are 
then directed on to a ring of blades which are free to revolve. 

In the impulse turbine the moving blades merely deflect the steam through an 
angle, whereas in the so-called reaction turbine the passages between the blades 
are made convergent to control the rate of increase of the velocity of the steam 
consequent on a pressure and heat drop through the blading. 

♦ See example “Hero’s turbine”, p. 852. 
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The change in velocity, whether one of direction, of magnitude or of both, 
involves an accelerationj and in order to accelerate a mass a force is required: by 
allowing this force to move through a distance—as in the case of the moving 
blades—work is done. 

Advantages of the turbine over the reciprocating engine. 


(1) Much higher speeds may be developed, and a far greater speed range is 
possible than in the case of the reciprocating engine (see p. 236). 



Cubic Feet per Lb. 

Fig. 212. Comparison between the work done by a quadruple expansion steam engine 

and a steam turbine. 

(2) Perfect balance is theoretically possible. 

(3) A turbine is able to convert into useful work the energy in the steam up to 
almost the lowest limit imposed by nature, viz. the cooling water temperature, 
and its corresponding vapour pressure. 

Fig. 212 shows a comparison between a quadruple expansion engine and a 
turbine. The black area represents the additional work which the turbine can 
develop for the same initial steam conditions. 

(4) Turbines allow an enormous concentration of power, and the materials of 
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construction are used to their best advantage. In fact, when properly designed 
and constructed, the steam turbine is the most durable prime mover on earth. 

(5) Unlike the reciprocator the steam consumption of the turbine does not 
increase with years of service. 

Simple-impulse turbine. 

Few mechanisms known to engineers call for such great care in design and con¬ 
struction as the elements of a steam turbine, and it is due to the pioneer work of 
De Laval, Rateau and Sir Charles Parsons that successful turbines have resulted. 



By mathematical analysis De Laval developed a simple machine (in 1889) 
which revolved at the phenomenal speed of 30,000 r.p.m. and handled steam 
moving at about 2000 m.p.h.* 

Fig. 213 illustrates De Laval’s turbine, which consists of 

(1) Nozzles in which the steam acquires a high velocity. 

(2) Blading which receives the high-velocity steam directed on to it by the 
nozzle, and turns the steam through an angle. 

(3) A disc of special shape to support the blades, and to withstand the intense 
stresses induced by the centrifugal force on its own material and that of the 
blading. 

(4) A flexible shaft that can take up its own position of stability without 
causing vibration, and which supports the disc and transmits the power developed. 

* James Watt realised the phenomenal speed which would have to be attained by a single 
disc turbme, and therefore he felt that it could never rival his reciprocating engine. Apart 
from the disability of high speed, leakage and friction losses, with high-pressure steam, 
cause the thermal efficiency of h.f. turbmes to be leas than of reciprocating engines. 
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(5) Spherical-seated bearings which allow the shaft to flex freely. 

(6) Helical gearing which reduces the high rotational speed of the disc to a 
practical value without undue noise or friction losses. 

(7) A casing which prevents leakage of steam to the atmosphere and permits 
the nozzle to discharge into a vacuum, thereby increasing the heat drop and 
reducing friction losses. 

Although the original machine was a triumph for mathematics, it sufiered from 
many defects which made it compare unfavourably witli reciprocating engines. 
From a user’s standpoint the principal defect was the high steam consumption 
due to 

[a) The high velocity with which the steam left the blades, the corresponding 
kinetic energy being wasted. 

(^>) IViction and fan loss on the blades due to the use of high steam and blade 
speeds and to few and incorrectly shaped nozzles. 

Velocity compounding. 

Velocity comy:)Ounding has for its object the recovery of the residual kinetic 
energy in the steam leaving the first set of moving blades. 

Commercially this energy is known as “ Carry ov^er ”, 



To recover this energy a set of guide blades either redirects the steam back on to 
the first row of moving blades, as shown in Fig. 214, or directs it forward on to a 
second and possibly a third set of moving blades, see Fig. 215. This gives rise to 
what are known as two or three row, or two or three bucket wheels.* 

Multiple bucket wheels were the invention of Curtis (1807) and are the charac¬ 
teristic feature of all modern turbines, since they permit a largo ratio of steam 
speed Vi to blade speed S. This is an important consideration in slow-speed 

* Tlio idoa of volority compounding on a singlo bucket wheel waa suggosted in 1863, 
but it remained for Prof. J. Stumpf to make a practical turbine employing it in 1003. 
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turbines—especially of the marine type—where the great difference in density 
between low-pressure steam and sea water involves a large difference of speed 
between the turbine and the propeller. 

The additional advantages of velocity compounding are that the length of the 
turbine is shortened and therefore the whirling speed of the shaft is raised. The 
diameter of the turbine is also reduced. 

By restricting the high pressure and high temperature steam to the nozzle 
box it often happens that only this component need he of cast steel, the rest of 
the casing may be made of cast iron. 



The reduced stage pressure (see pp. 337 and 415) reduces gland and diaphragm 
leakage losses (see p. 430) and also the friction losses on the blades and discs. 

Unfortunately the rapid diminution in the velocity of the steam over successive 
rows of blades (see velocity diagram. Fig. 222) makes the successive rows of blades 
far less effective than the first row; and the tortuous path of the steam introduces 
heavy friction losses. The net result is that the efi&ciency of multi-bucket wheels 
is considerably less than of single-bucket wheels (see Fig. 216) and on this account 
multi-bucket wheels are employed only on the first stages of turbines, since the 
succeeding single-bucket wheels can reclaim some of the lost energy. In other 
cases, for example, astern turbines, feed pumps, etc., considerations of initial 
cost take priority over efficiency, and therefore multi-bucket wheels are used 
throughout the turbine. 



Th 
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Stage with partial reaction. 

Experience shows that improved efficiency, in consequence of the reduced 
velocity of the steam, may be obtained by allowing a certain proportion of the 
stage pressure drop to occur in the moving blade. 

Provided the pressure drop is not large, the injector action of the steam entering 
the blades is sufficient to maintain the pressure drop without taking any special 
precautions to prevent leakage of steam over the tips of the blades. 

As, however, the y)ressure drop in the blades increases, steps must be taken to 
limit steam leakage by causing the shrouding to overhang the moving blades to 
such an extent that it almost touches the preceding diaphragm. This is known 
as End tightened blading (see p. 443). 

Since tip leakage can never bo entirely prevented, and is most serious where 
the specific volume of the steam is small, it is customary to allow only about 5 % 
reaction on the first rows of blades in the high-pressure turbine, and to increase 
this to 50 % in the low-pressure turbine, where tip clearance is small compared 
with the length of the blade. With 50 % reaction half the available energy per 
stage is released in the diaphragm, and half in the moving blades. 

Modern impulse turbines. 

As the primary patents on the various arrangements of nozzles and blades have 
now cx]:)ired, manuracturers are at liberty to use any type of combination to meet 
the end in view. 

The most usual arrangement is one two-bucket or two row wheel followed by 
several single-bucket wheels in which the amount of reaction increases progres¬ 
sively towards the exhaust end. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs Metropolitan Vickers, Fig. 219 shows one of 
their machines which illustrates the previous points. 

It will be seen that the first stage is a double-bucket wheel, and that this disc, 
together with several succeeding discs, is pierced with holes which allow leakage 
steam to short-circuit the blades without interfering with the ordered flow from 
the nozzles. These holes can also be adjusted to give mechanical balance of the 
wheel. 

The photograph shows that the last disc, and several preceding it, are not 
pierced because of the large percentage reaction carried by these blades. 

Determination of the work done in a single stage of an impulse turbine. 

In the absence of friction it follows from the conservation of energy that 
the work done on a blade ring is the difference between the kinetic energy of the 

V^— 

steam entering the blades and that leaving, i.e. ° (see Fig. 222). 

Actually friction is present to an extent which depends upon the velocity and 
the condition of the steam entering the blade as well as upon the angle through 
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which the steam is turned. In practice this loss is estimated from curves, but for 
ordinary purposes it is usual to multiply the relative velocity at inlet to the 
blade by a friction factor k, which is less than unity, in order to obtain the relative 
velocity at outlet. 

Knowing PJ, /S', and the blade angles, the change in momentum, which 
produces the force on the blade, is most readily obtained by a graphical method 
which is known as Drawing velocity diagrams. 



Fig. 219. Singlo-cylindor turbino with upper half of casing removed. 


Velocity diagrams. 

The change in momentum is the vector difference (MV^ — MV^) or 
and is obtained by drawing at the Nozzle angle a with the vector that 
represents the blade speed S in order to obtain the relative velocity at inlet, 
P^^ = (P^ —iSf). The relative velocity* at outlet = PJ^ = A;P^y, and the absolute 

• Relative velocity. The velocity of A relative to Z? is (- F^), and, if the two objocts 

A B 

Fig. 220. 

are not moving in the same straight line, tho difference must be obtained vectorially by 
reversing the arrow, representing velocity P^, and adding it vectorially to P^. 


WH E 
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velocity at outlet TJ is the vector sum = V^. By reversing the arrow in 

Vi and adding this quantity vectorially to 1^, we have the change in velocity 
(V^ — Vi) shown dotted in Fig. 221. The force due to this change of velocity is the 
product of the mass of steam flowing per second, and the vector difference 
(V.-Vi), 


/ 


Fig. 221. 

In general the vector (IJ — T^) wiU not be parallel to S, so that only the tangential 
component Vt will do useful work; whilst the normal component produces an 

End thrust on the rotor. 



Industrial method of constructing velocity diagrams. 

When a large number of velocity diagrams have to be drawn it is quicker and 
more convenient to draw diagrams 1 and 2 on a common base S. The change 
in velocity can then be scaled off directly (see Fig. 222). 



Force on the blades and work done. 

Let T be the time occupied by a mass TF lb. in passing over the blade system 

V 

under steam, then the acceleration in the direction of motion is ^ and the force 
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Work done = Force x Distance moved in the direction of the force 

WV, fV 
= j^x{SxT) = '^V,S. 

If t<7 is the mass flow per second, 

v}V^S 

H P = * 

gx650’ 

Blade or diagram efficiency. 

The total energy available for mechanical work per second =- - , so that the 

efficiency of the blading as obtained &om the velocity diagiam 

_{wlg)V,S 2V,S 
wV\l2g 

End thrust. 

Because of the reduced axial velocity V^, at outlet, from blades of an impulse 
turbine the force producing acceleration of the 
Bteam does not act wholly in the plane of the 

wV 

wheel; hence there is a component force 

tending to push the shaft axially; in addition, 
this is augmented by the steam pressure acting 
on the different areas a and A on each side of the 
wheel or disc. A thrust bearing, or as it is some¬ 
times called an adjusting block, must therefore 
be provided to carry this load and maintain the 
working position of the shaft. 

In a reaction turbine the axial velocity of the 
steam per reaction pair is sensibly constant, so 
that the main thrust is due to a difference in area 
and pressure on the ‘' rotor ”; this thrust is usually 
balanced by allowing low-pressure steam to act 
on a dummy piston, but to meet variable loads 
and locate the rotor an auxiliary thrust bearing 
is provided. In central or double flow turbines, as 
well as in radial flow turbines, the thrust is self¬ 
balancing. 

£x. Blade speed, diagram efficiency, and end 

Fig. 223. 

One stage in an impulse turbine consists of a con¬ 
verging nozzle and one ring of moving blades. The nozzles are inclined at 22° to the 
blades whose tip angles are both 35*’. 
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If the velocity of the steam at exit from the nozzle is 1500 f.p.s., find the blade speed 
so that the steam shall pass on without shock, and find the stage efficiency, neglecting 
losses, if the blades run at this speed. 

If the relative velocity of the steam to the blade is reduced by 15 % in passing through 
the blade ring, find the actual efficiency and the end thrust on the shaft when the blade 
ring develops 50 h.f. 



On base AB, Fig. 224, set off angles ABC = 22'" and ABD = 35° and draw BC to 
scale to represent 1500 f.p.s. Through C draw CE parallel to DB in order to locate point 
E, which gives the blade speed as 585 f.p.s. approximately. 


, 1605x585x2 c 

Stage efficiency neglecting friction = - 1500 *.! ~ =83-5 

With 15 % friction loss = 0-85 x 985 = 937 f.p.s 

lhagram efficiency = — %• 

II .p. developed per lb. of steam = ^ =49-2. 

Hence steam flow is approximately 1 lb. per sec. 

CD w Kf) 

End thrust = ^ = 2-78 lb. 

x49-2 


Velocity diagrams for velocity compounded wheels. 

If two or more rows of blades are carried on a single disc, the fixed blades, which 
separate the rows of moving blades from one another, deflect the steam on to 
the succeeding row of moving blades, and in some cases the system is arranged to 
give a slight drop in pressure. The problem may be considered as a system of 
single discs with their corresponding nozzles, and the velocity diagrams drawn 
accordingly (see Fig. 225). The initial velocity FiJ with which the steam is dis¬ 
charged on to the second set of moving blades will be kV^, where h is the friction 
factor for the flrst system of fixed blades. 

In finding the work done it must be observed that the change in velocity is 
now given by + which wdll replace \\ in the previous expressions for work 
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and efficiency, the change in axial velocity being + The case of a three- 
bucket wheel is merely an extension of the previous problem. 

If, as sometimes occurs in examination questions, the moving blades are all 
supposed to be made from the same section, time may be saved by superposing 
diagrams 1 and 2. 

The rapid diminution in the velocity of the steam as it passes through multi¬ 
bucket wheels imposes a practical limit to the pressure drop which it is desirable 
to produce in a nozzle. In fact, if efficiency is to be aimed at, it is rarely advisable 
to use more than a double-bucket wheel per nozzle box. 



Ex. Blade speed and efficiency for velocity compounded turbine. Axial discharge, 
nozzle angle not given. Reduction in efficiency due to underspeeding. 

(B.Sc. 1924.) 

In a stage of an impulse turbine in which the velocity is compounded in two rings of 
moving blades separated by fixed blades, the moving blades have tip angles of 30°, and 
the blade speed and nozzle and fixed blade angles are designed on the assumption that 
the velocity of discharge from the nozzle is 1800 f.p.s. and relative velocity of the steam 
to blade is reduced by 10 % in passing through each of the blade rings, and the final 
discharge shall be axial. Determine the blade speed, and find the efficiency of the stage. 

What would be the approximate reduction in efficiency caused by a 10 % reduction 
in blade speed? 

To solve this problem select two points A and Fig. 226, and from these mark off 
the blade angles of 30” from XX and xx. 

90 

Make = 90, so that F'* = ^ = 100 (this saves a little computation). From B 

set off these lengths to define points E and C. 

F' 

Scale off FJ, and from this evaluate Fp = ^ . With centre F, and radius = strike 
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an arc to intersect the 30“ line through Ain. O, then AQ = and F,, = which is 

set off at an inclination of 30“ from A to define point H. 

The length FH should be 1800, but through a wrong choice of it only scales 365. 

Hence the scale of the diagram = 


355 ' 


1800 


Actual blade speed = 78-6 x = 398-5 f.p.s. 

ODD 


2 (y -f- V') 3 

The diagram efficiency = ^ - 


1ROO 

2 (470+165) y~x 398-5 

‘ 1800 ^ 


= 79-2 %. 


Underspeeding. To facilitate drawing, the underspeed diagram is superposed on the 
diagram for the designed speed, and is shown dotted. From this diagram the diagram 
efficiency becomes 


1 ROO 

2 (480+192-4) X 0-9 x 398-6 
3oo 


1800=“ 


= 75-5 %. 



(Nor TO Scale) 
Jnoerspeedinb Shown Dotted 


Fig. 226. 


Ex. Nozzle angle for a pr essure compounded steam turbine with axial discharge. 

(B.Sc. 1935.) 

In an impulse turbine compounded for pressure the first six stages each consist of a 
set of nozzles and one ring of moving blades. The steam supplied to the first stage is 
200 lb. per sq. in., superheat 60“ C. and the sixth stage exhausts at 23-5 lb. per sq. in. 
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_ , . Back pressure 

Taking ^ , -constant for all stages, calculate by means of the steam 

Imtiai pressure ® 

tables the heat drop of the first stage. 

If the blade speed is 550 f.p.s. and the outlet blade angle is 30°, find the nozzle angle 
for an axial discharge. 

Assume that friction reduces the velocity of the steam relative to the blades by 15 % 
and take a nozzle efficiency of 90 %. 

Since the pressure ratio per stage is constant. 


— = ?l=^* = ^ = ?« = - = C 

Pi Pt Ps Pi. Pi 23-5 



whence C = 1*4235, 


_ ^ 0 ^ 

~ 1-4286 


140. 




2110 Lb. per Sq.lN. 60''5 .u. 



23 5 Lb. 

PER S9.IN. 




Fig. 227. 


To obtain the adiabatic heat drop from steam tables, 

at 200 lb. per sq. in. and 60" C. superheat = 1-6231 
0 at 140 lb. per sq. in. dry saturated = 1-5313 

0-0418 = (7.log, 

To estimate the value of from tables, 

H at 140 lb. per sq. in. and 30“ C. superheat = 682-3 
H at 140 lb. per sq. in. dry saturated = 665-1 

17-2 


17-2 
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T 0*0418 

Tentatively, log. = 0 073. 

1 08 X 451-4 =487 

T saturated at 140 lb. per sq. in. = 451 

Degree of superheat = 36 

This could also have been obtained by referring (f) = 1-6231 to superheat tables. 

H at 200 lb. per sq. in. and 60° C. superheat = 703-6 
H at 140 lb. per sq. in. and 36° C. superheat = 684-6 

Heat drop = 19'0 

F, = 300Vl9 X 0-9 = 1240 f.p.s. 


By constructing the velocity diagram in the reverse way to what is usual, we have 
638 

= - = 751, the intersection of this vector with the 1240 vector gives the nozzle 

0-85 


angle as 20-3°. 

Flow of steam through blading. 

The volume of steam flowing through 
the blades is the product of the velocity 
of flow and the total area of the pas¬ 
sage perpendicular to the velocity. 
In practice it is convenient to consider 
the axial component of the velocity 
in conjunction with the unobstructed 
area perpendicular to this velocity, 
thus: 

From Fig. 228 the mean unob¬ 
structed area between the blades at 
entrance = (p sin — 

Volume of steam flowing per second 

= V^,h\jp sin^-t\ = i;. A gauging. 

But TJj sin yff = sin a. 




jT Axial velocity 


Fig. 228. 


/. Flow per blade pair = \p Axial velocity — t velocity "! ^ 

L sin/ff J 


For full peripheral admission the number of openings = 7r(p.c.D.)/p. /. Total 
flow = [p —</sin/?] axial velocity x A7r(p.c.D.)/p —axial velocity x annular area. 
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To have a steam flow through the blades, then, it is imperative that the axial 
component of the velocity of the steam is at all times compatible with the area 
for flow. For this reason the exit height H of the blade is often greater than the 
inlet height h. 


Blade speed for the maximum diagram efficiency of a single-bucket 
wheel having symmetrical blades. 

On p. 419 the diagram efficiency of a single-bucket wheel was shown to bo 


V = 


2ViS 


(1) 


For a symmetrical blade = y (Fig. 222), and to maintain the steam flow 
through the turbine constant, the axial velocity of the steam through this type 
of blade must also be constant. Further 


Vi sin a = sin . 

Also Vj .1 cos yff = (T^ cos a — /S). 

Neglecting friction, and 

V, = 2V„cosp. 


By (3) in (4), 
By (5) in (1), 


T;=2(P;.cosa-^). 
4(kJ cos a — iS) S 


drj 


d(SIV,) 

Hence the best Velocity ratio (v.R.) is 


cos a — 2»S/P{ = 0 for a maximum. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
.(5) 


5' 


COS a 
2 


and = cos2 a. 


( 6 )* 


Since a is usually 16 to 20°, cos a = 1, so that the best velocity ratio is apjjroxi- 
rnately In practice it is found that the highest efficiency is realised when 
v.R. = 0-48 to 0-5, which in this case causes the steam leaving the blade to move in 
an axial direction. In these circumstances the kinetic energy in the leaving steam 
is the minimum required to produce a flow through the blades, no component 
velocity, in the direction of S, being available to do more work on the blades. 

Further, since fan action and disc friction (see p. 429) depend upon a power of 
the speed, reduction in speed causes a saving on these losses which more than 
compensates for the reduced diagram efficiency. 

1 ^ _ S _ 1 

F, CDS a whirl velocity 2' 
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The best velocity ratio for double-bucket wheels. 

With very small blade angles the best velocity ratio of a single-bucket wheel is 
a value which should be realised by the last row of a double-bucket wheel, 
since any energy which is not converted by the first row of blades should, in the 
ideal case, be converted by the last row if it is not to be lost. 

Fig. 229 represents an ideal two-bucket wheel having very small blade angles, 
and in which the final discharge of the steam is axial; a condition which makes 



Neglecting friction, we have vu^s. This causes 
But V^=V\^28, 

and since then ^— 4*Sf. 

Hence the best velocity ratio of a two-bucket wheel is J, and of a three-bucket 
wheel 


Best velocity ratio for unsymmetrical blades, friction present. 

On p. 419 it was shown that the diagram efficiency of any type of blade was 


given by 2 i 7 ,sf 

^=-^ 2 -- .( 1 ) 

From Fig. 222, PJ = cosyff-h cosy. .(2) 


But with friction where A; < 1, whence (2) becomes 


But 


P^- COS = (p^ cos Oi— S). 


By (3) and (4) in (1), 


V = 


2{}\ roa (Z - aS) (1 + * 8 

\ cos/r/ 

n 


(3) 

(4) 


7 = 


Vi 


coaa — 



1 + A 


CQsyX 
cos /JI ' 


(5) 
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Before we can solve this equation for the value of which will make Tf a 
maximum, we must know something about the angles a, /7, y, as these influence 
the value of tj, thus: 

If the steam is to flow on without shock. 


T^Binyg _ Posing 
P^ cos cos oi—S’ 


sin a 


But 


By (6) in (5), 


tan/ff= 

cosa—*S/P^ 
sec^/ff = l + tan^/ff. 


1 / / sing y 

coafi V \cosg—iSf/Pi^/ 


S 


rj = 2^ cos g 




( 6 ) 


(7) 


g and y may now be varied arbitrarily so long as the blade height at entrance 
and exit can be adjusted to discharge the steam (see Fig. 228). 


Ex. Velocity ratio for unsymmetrical blades. (Senior Whitworth 1924.) 

The ratio K between the velocity of the moving blades of a single disc impulse turbine 
and the velocity of steam at exit from the nozzle is 0-35. Find the efiBciency when the 
nozzle angle is 18° to the direction of motion. 

What would be the value of K to give a maximum efficiency of this pair and what 
would the efficiency then be ? 

Assume that the inlet angle of the blade allows the steam to flow on without shock 
and that the outlet angle is 18°. 

To solve the first part of the problem merely draw the velocity diagram, taking as 

1000 , whence 

2VtS 2x1247x360 ^ . 

^ = 1000 —= 


From equation (7), p. 427, writing y = g, we have 

^ = 2(^cosa-(^j)(n-*coB*yi + (- 


Sing 


cosg—A8/F|/ j’ 


( 1 ) 


Let BjVi = X and cos g = a, then equation (1) becomes 




= a;[a —a;H-aV(a —a;)®H-(l — a*)]. 
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Let (a— a:) = y, and (1 —o*) = &, 

■q = (a—y) [y+o Vy* + 6*], 

dq dq dy _ dq 
dx dy dx dy' 

g—([,+«,S?Tr-i (-1)+[.-vi [i+^L]). 

Equating this to zero for a maximum value of n, 

- 0 , 

Vi/^ + 0^ 

(a — 2y) + 6* — a{y^ + h^) + a^y — ay^ = 0; 

whence (a — 2y) ^ly^ + 6^ = 2ay^ — a^y + ab^. 

■Squaring both sides, 

(a^ — 4ai/ + 4i/2) (y^ + 6^) = 4a^i/^ + a^y^ -h aV)^ — 4<z®y® + 4d^b^y^ — 2a^b'^y, 

— ^ay^ + y^{^h'^ + a^) — ^ab'^y + a^b'^ = 4a^y^ — iiahj^ + y^a^ + 40^6^) — 2a^b^y + 

4i/^( 1 — a^) — 4ay^{ l — y\4b^(\ — a^) + a2( 1 — a^)] — 2ab^y\2 — a^] + a^6^[l — b^] = 0. 

But b^ = (1 — a^), so dividing throughout by (1 — ti“) gives 

4y^ — 4ay^ + y'^{4 — 3fl^) — 2ay(2 — a*) + = 0, 

(2/ ~ ®) [^2/^ + (4: — 3a^) y — a^] = 0. 

.*. y = a ', whence x = 0 and ?/ = 0. 

Or 42/3 + (4-3a2)y_a3 = 0. .(2) 

This equation has only one real root, which lies between y = 0 and a/2. 

, ^ , a cos (X 

x=(a-y), hence — 

a = 18°, cosa = 0-9511. 

A graphical solution gives x = 0-526, and this value satisfies equation (2) approxi¬ 
mately. 

Graphical solution. The efficiency is obviously a maximum when Vo is a minimum, 
provided the area through the outlet from the blades will allow the steam to flow through 
at the rate that it is discharged from the nozzle; so obtain the velocity ratio which will 
give this minimum for a fixed nozzle and outlet blade angle. 

On the base BC (Fig. 230) set off the nozzle angle ABC as 18”, make AB = 1000, and 
set off the outlet blade angle DBE = 18° on the reference line. From B mark off blade 
speeds of 300 f.p.s., 400 f.p.s., etc. up to 700 f.p.s., to locate points C, C^, etc. 

Join AC, ACy, AC^, etc. With centres C, C^, C^, etc. and radii AC, AC^, AC^, etc. 
= Vrx, strike arcs of circles to intersect lines drawn through C, C^, C^, etc., parallel to 
the reference line, in points F, F^, F^, etc. The join of these points is the locus of the end 
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F of the vector BF which represents the outlet velocity V^. The minimum value of 
is the radius of a circle, centred at B^ to which the locus of F is tangent. For this minimum 
value the blade speed scales 526, and since was taken as 1000, the best velocity ratio 
is 0-526. 



Losses in steam turbines. 

In an ideal turbine the useful work done i)er lb. of steam would be the same as 
that done on the Rankine cycle between the same temperature and pressure 
limits, from the stop valve to condenser, i.e. it would be equal to the Adiabatic 
heat drop. 

In practice many things reduce this work considerably, and their effects may 
be investigated by tracing the path of the steam from the stop valve to the 
condenser, thus: 

The first loss occurs at the governor valve where, for the sake of speed regulation, 
a throttling loss of 5 to 10 % of the pressure at the main stop valve appears 
to be inevitable. 

Friction and eddies will cause various small pressure drops in the high-pressure 
nozzle box, but the greatest loss occurs in the nozzle itself due to the bending 
of the steam through a considerable angle. 

From a thermal efficiency standpoint small blade heights are undesirable, but 
if these are increased, then the great density and limited quantity of high- 
pressure steam prevent its admission over the whole of the periphery of the first 
stage, hence Partial admission results. In a way this is unfortunate, because the 
blades which are not under the influence of the jets are idly churning the steam, 
with which the casing is filled, thereby causing a Fan loss or Windage. This 
loss is difficult to estimate, although attempts to reduce it are sometimes 
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made by fitting stationary shields around the moving blades which are not 
under steam. 

The high-pressure turbine disc is itself running in a dense medium that sets up 
a considerable fluid resistance, known as Disc friction. 

The chamber containing the first stage is sealed against leakage of steam by a 
gland at one side and diaphragm packing at the other (see p. 415); but since 
this seal is never perfect, a certain proportion of the steam leaks from the 
chamber without doing useful work. The larger leakage area of reaction turbines 
makes the loss more serious in the high-pressure turbine, even though the 
pressure difference across each row of blades is much less than across the 
diaphragms of impulse turbines. 

The kinetic energy corresponding to the absolute discharge velocity V„ of the 
steam, i.e. Carry over, may be conserved—at least for one power output—by 
properly shaped and positioned diaphragm plates. With partial admission this 
angular positioning of the nozzles of successive stages in order to conserve the 
“Carry over” is known as Lead, and may be computed when the particulars 
of the blade and velocities are knowm. 

Throughout the turbine the losses already enumerated are repeated from stage 
to stage, but decrease with a decrease in the density of the steam. In addition 
there is Radiation, which, in a properly Lagged casing, should not amount 
to more than \ % of the adiabatic heat drop (a.h.d.). 

Next to the glands we have bearings and the thrust block, which involve 
frictional losses. On a small 20,000 h.p. set, having a mechanical efficiency of 
95 %, this loss amounts to 1000 h.f., which has to be dissipated by means of the 
lubricating oil; hence the large quantity of oil in circulation. Finally the power 
to drive the pumps as well as the governor gear must be deducted from the total 
power developed inside the turbine. 

Terminal or leaving loss. 

The exhaust steam enters the condenser with a considerable velocity, something 
of the order 600 to 800 f.p.s. or nearly 600 m.p.h., and the kinetic energy corre¬ 
sponding to this velocity represents a loss of energy amounting to 

80ff— = 7.1 c.H.U. per lb. of steam. 

2g X1400 ^ 

The best way of reducing this loss and that of the thrust block is to use a 
Central or double flow turbine, which is really two simple turbines with their 
H.F. ends placed back to back, so that the steam flows axially in opposite direc¬ 
tions.* 

By this arrangement the velocity is halved and the leaving loss quartered.~|' 

* The first turbine made by Parsons was of this type (1BB4). 

t In reaction turbines the leakage loss is almost doubled when central flow is employed, 
but it is possible to employ a higher vacuum without involving on abnormal leaving loss, 
consequent on the reduced density of the steam, as would be the case in a single flow turbine. 
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Because of the reduced blade heights requiredi the system is most advantageous 
on high-powered or low-pressure units, where it has distinct advantages. 

In America turbines have been made with four exhausts with a view to reducing 
the loss below the average value of 6 % of the adiabatic drop occurring with a 
single exhaust in that country. 

The designer’s objective is to reduce all these losses to a minimum, and it will 
be appreciated that the greater the capacity of the machine the smaller will be 
the percentage total loss. 

When designing a turbine, each loss, and its influence on the condition of the 
steam, is considered at each stage, but examiners take cognizance of the losses 
by introducing certain efficiencies. Unfortunately there does not appear to be 
agreement in the definitions connected with the various efficiencies and often 
several different names mean the same thing. 

Various efficiencies of turbines. 

(1) Diagram efficiency. This has been defined on p. 419 and is represented by 

Vi y, 

where the suffixes 1, 2, etc. refer to the rows of moving blades in that particular 
stage. 

(2) Stage efficiency, The stage efficiency covers all the losses on the 
nozzles, blades, diaphragms and discs that are associated with that stage. 

Net work done on shaft per stage per lb. of steam flowing 
~ Adiabatic heat drop per stage 

Net work done on blades —Disc friction and windage 
Adiabatic heat drop, h, per stage 

(3) Internal efficiency, This is equivalent to the stage efficiency when 
applied to the whole turbine, and is defined as 

Heat converted into useful work 
Total adiabatic heat drop, H 

(4) Overall or turbine efficiency, This efficiency covers internal and 
external losses; for example, bearings and steam fnction, leakage, radiation, etc. 

_ Work dehvered at the turbine coupling in heat units per lb. of steam 
" Total adiabatic heat drop, H 

(6) The net efficiency or the efficiency ratio, is the ratio 

Brake thermal efficiency 
Thermal efficiency on the Rankine cycle' 
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Now the actual thermal efficiency 

Heat converted into useful work per lb. of steam 
Total heat in steam at stop valve —Water heat in the exhaust* 

Bankine efficiency 

Adiabatic heat drop 


Total heat in steam at stop valve — Water heat in the exhaust' 
Heat converted into useful work 




Total adiabatic heat drop 


Hence = Vo¬ 

lt is the overall or nett efficiency that is meant when the efficiency of a turbine 
is spoken of without qualification. 


Re-heat factor. 


Owing to friction, only the portion x A of the adiabatic heat drop h per 
stage (having an efficiency ry^) is converted into work, the remainder {(\ — Vs)h] 
goes to re-heat the steam, and thereby pushes the “state point’', on the H(^ 
chart, progressively to the right. 

For example, the state point (2), Fig. 231, for the first stage is pushed to (2'). 

Now the constant pressure lines on an chart diverge towards the right, 
and therefore it follows that the adiabatic drop from 2' to 3 is greater than the 
drop from 2 to 3". 

Continuing in this way from stage to stage the total effective heat drop is 

+ /t 2 + ^3 + ^4 + etc. 


this is known as the Cumulative heat drop and is greater than the direct or 

Adiabatic drop H. 

Generally h^-\-h^-\-h^ is expressed in the form of a product RxH, where R 
is known as the Re-heat factor. 

If Va is the average stage effi ciency, and h is the average heat drop per stage, then 
the internal efficiency of the turbine 


But 


= «. = ^ 
2:h = RH. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Whence by (2) in (1), 


Vi = 


%R_H 

H ■ 




(3) 


Usually Vi Vs unknown, so that R is provisionally decided on from 
experience with similar turbines. The value of R usually lies between 1-02 for 

* This equation ahowa that the efficiency of the machine as a whole is greater than of its 
individual parts. 
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turbines with few stages to 1-06 w^here many stages are employed. By reasoning 
on purely theoretical lines a value of R may be deduced.* 

Ex. Re-heat factor and subdivision of power. (B.Sc. 1921.) 

Explain carefully what is meant by “Re-heat Factor”, and indioate how this factor 
involves two efficiency ratios. 

An impulse turbine installation is to be arranged in three casings, h.p., i.p., l.p., and 
to work between pressures 210 lb. per sq. in. 80° C. superheat and 11 lb. per sq. in. 
Allowing a re-heat factor of 1-075 and a loss of available heat in receiver pipes, etc. of 
5 c.H.TJ. per lb., determine the heat to be allocated to each unit if h.p. and I.P. each 
develop J power and L..P. \ of total power. 

Allow a stage efficiency in h.p. of 0-79, i.P. of 0-76, l.p. of 0-72. 


*5tate Point" 2 
NO Friction 


H 


Fig. 231. 

From the Mollior diagram the adiabatic heat drop from 210 lb. per sq. in. and 80° C. 
superheat to 1-1 lb. per sq. in. = 205-5 c.H.u 

Cumulative heat drop = 1-075 x 205-5 = 221-5 
Receiver loss = 5-0 

Net available energy = 216-5 

Let Hij H 2 and be the heat drops for h.p., i.p. and l.p. and p the total power 
developed per lb. of steam, then 

0-79^1 = 076/^2 = 1, 0-72ff 3 = I. 

* “Stage efficiency, cumvilative heat drop, and reheat factor of steam turbines,” by 
Dr D. M. Smith, Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. (1939). 
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^ 76 ^ 2 0;72 

■■ 79 ’ ff ,“ 4 ’‘ 0 - 76 ' 

= 216-5. 


■ H /Z®+i+2x76\_ 


216-5; 


. ff , = 511 , ^2 = 531 , 5 , = 112 - 1 . 


Ex. Auxiliary exhaust into turbine. (B.Sc. 1921.) 

The low-preBBure turbine of a naval installation receiveB 30-7 lb. of steam per sec. 
from the high pressure unit at 27 lb. per sq. in. and 0*915 dry. This steam expands to 
12*5 lb. per sq. in. in the first two stages of the low-pressure with an efficiency ratio of 
0*69. Into this steam at 12-5 lb. per sq. in. there also passes 8*2 lb. per sec. of exhaust 
steam from the auxiliaries at 0*94 diy. The total steam quantity then passes through 
the succeeding stages to an exhaust pressure of 1*3 lb. per sq. in. If theH.F. developed is 
6120, determine 

(a) The efficiency of the later stages. 

(&) The condition of the steam at entrance to the third stage. 

(c) The condition of the steam at the exhaust from the last stage, assuming a leaving 
velocity of 600 f.p.s. 

Heat drop from 27 lb. per sq. in. at 0*915 dry to 12*5 lb. per sq. in. is 29 c.H.n. 
Efficiency ratio = 0*69. 

.’. Actual work = 0*69 x 29 = 20 c.h.u. 


Re-heated condition from MoUier diagram gives a total heat of 581*5 c.h.u. per lb. 


Total heat leaving the second stage = 30*7 x 581*5 = 17,870 

Total heat from auxiliary exhaust = 8-2(95-5 + 0*94 x 642) = 4,960 

Total heat entering third stage = 22,830 

22 H^O 

Total heat per lb. = = 587-0 

h at 12*6 lb. per sq. in. = 95*5 

1/at 12*5 lb. per sq. in. = 542. xx542 = 491*5 


Dryness fraction at entry to the third stage = x 


491*5 

542 


0*906. 


From this condition down to 1-3 lb. per sq. in. the adiabatic heat drop is 73 o.H.n. 

Total li.P. developed = 6120 

. ^ , 20x1400x30*7 

H.P. m first stages =-- = 1562 


650 


H.P. to be developed in the later states = 


9y„x 38*9x73x1400 


650 


= 4558 


Efficiency ratio of later stages, 17 ^ = 


4558 X 550 
38-9x73x1400’ 


" 7 ! = 0-631. 
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Useful heat drop = 0'631 x 73 = 46 04 

Heat equivalent to leaving loss = —-= 4-0 

^ 2gxl400 

Total energy abstracted = 50 04 

Setting this length off on the Mollier diagram from the adiabatic through 12-6 lb. 
per sq. in. at 0 906 dry gives a re-heated dr 3 meBa at 1-3 lb. per sq. in. of 0-864. 

Quantities Given 



_ 0 _ 

Fig. 233. 

Ex. Velocity compounding. Stage pressure, i/dT/., power. (B.So. 1932.) 

A two-row stage in an impulse turbine operates at a blade speed of 480 f.p.s. when 
receiving 6-5 lb. of steam per sec. at 160 lb. per sq. in. dry and saturated. The ratio of 
the blade speed to the steam speed at efflux from the nozzle is 0-21 and the nozzle 
efficiency is 90 %. Given the following particulars: 



Nozzles 

First 

moving 

— 

Fixed 

Second 

moving 

Outlet angles 

16" 

20“ 

24“ 

32" 

Velocity coefficient 

— 

0-79 

0-83 

0-89 


2B-2 
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Ex. Turbine trial. (B.So. 1934.) 

The following particulars refer to a trial on a small two-stage impulse turbine supplied 
with superheated steam: Pressure and temperature of steam in nozzle box, 154 lb. per 
sq. in. and 210° C. respectively; pressure and temperature of steam in first expansion, 
14-2 lb. per sq. in. and 108° C.; pressure in condenser, 1-13 lb. per sq. in.; revolutions 
per min. 2900; brake torque, 252 lb. ft.; friction torque, 17-5 lb. ft.; steam per min., 
46‘53 lb.; cooling water per min., 1G65 lb. raised through 15-3° C.; temperature of hot 
well, 32-5° C. 

Make out a heat balance sheet for the turbine, expressing the values in lb. calories 
per min., and find the thermal efficiency. 

What is the % of re-heat in the first stage? 


B.H.P. 


277 X 2900 X 252 
33,000 


139-4 


F.II.P. 


277x2900x17-5 

33‘06o 


9-7 


i.ir.p. 

H at 154 lb. per sq. in. and 210° C. 
h in feed 
Heat supplied 

Heat converted into i.h.p. per lb. of 
Thermal efficiency = 


= 1491 

= 682 c.H.u, 
= 32-5 


649-5 


steam = 

75-5 _ 
649-5 ” 


149x33,000 

1400x46-53 

11 62%. 


From the MolUer diagram for conditions 154 lb. at 210° C. and 14-2 lb. at 108° C. 
the adiabatic drop is 102 c.H.u. and the re-heat 64 c.n.u, 

64 

Percentage re-heat == —^ x 100 = 62-7 %. 


Heat supplied measured from hot well temperature 

= 46-53x649-5 = 30,200 

Heat to cooling water 

= 15-3x1665 = 25,450 


,. ^ , 33,000 

Heat to B.H.P. 



9-7 

Heat to F.H.p. 

= "139-4= 

Unaccounted for 

= 1,242 


EXAMPLES 

1 . Re-heating due to blade friction and horse-power developed. (I.M.E.) 

The heat drop utilised in the nozzles of one stage of a steam turbine amounts to 
65 B.T.u. per lb. of steam, and the condition of the steam as it leaves the nozzles is 0-98 
dry at a pressure of 105 lb. per sq. in. absolute. The nozzle discharge angle is 14° and the 
blade angle at outlet is 20°, blade speed 800 f.p.s., blade velocity coefficient 0-8. Estimate 
the condition of the steam as it leaves the blades and determine the horse-power 
developed if the steam flow is 3-6 lb. per sec. Ans. x = 0-992; h.p. = 274. 
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2. Blade angles and diagram efficiency. 

The bucket speed of a simple impulse turbine is 1300 ft. per sec., the axis of the nozzle 
is inclined at 20° to the plane of the wheel and steam leaves the nozzle at 3500 ft. per sec. 
Find the bucket angle at entrance if there is no shock. 

If the exit angle is the same as the inlet angle, find the absolute velocity of the steam 
as it leaves the bucket and also the bucket efficiency (u) neglecting friction, (6) when 
the friction factor = 0-75. 

Ans. Without friction, bucket angle = 32°; With friction, bucket angle = 32°, 
Leaving velocity, 1370 and 870 f.p.s.; Efficiency, 85 and 72-9 %. 

3. Velocity compounding, axial discharge, efficiency and angles. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

A pressure*compounded impulse turbine runs at 950 r.p.m. and is supplied with dry 
saturated steam at 195 lb. per sq. in., exhausting at 1*0 lb. per sq. in. The first stage uses 
one-twelfth of the adiabatic heat drop and is compounded for velocity by means of two 
rings of moving blades separated by fixed blades, and the mean diameter of the blade 
ring is 55 in. The nozzle angle is 23° and the moving blades have a common discharge 
angle of 30°. 

Assuming a velocity coefficient of 0-85 and a nozzle efficiency of 90 %, find the diagram 
efficiency and the proper delivery angle for the fixed blades for axial discharge from the 
stage. Ans. Diagram efficiency, 69-8 %; 24*75°. 

4. Impulse turbine, velocity diagram. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

In a stage of an impulse turbine w^hich is compounded for velocity there are two rings 
of moving blades the discharge angles of which are 30° in both cases and the mean blade 
speed is 280 ft. per sec. The nozzle and the fixed blades have a discharge angle of 20°. 
The steam in the nozzle box is at 170 lb. per sq. in. pressure, superheated to 250° C., 
and the pressure in the wheel chamber is 90 lb. per sq. in. 

Draw the velocity diagram and find the diagram efficiency and the horse-power of 
the stage when the steam consumption is 40,000 lb. per hr. Take a nozzle efficiency 
of 90 % and assume that friction causes a 15 % reduction in the velocity of the steam 
relative to the blades. Ans. 66 %; 538h.p. 

5. Velocity compounding. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

The follow’^ing particulars refer to a stage of an impulse turbine compounded for 
velocity in which the steam supplied to the nozzle box is at a pressure of 150 lb. per 
sq. in., superheated to 220° C.: 

Pressure of steam in wheel chamber, 80 lb. per sq. in. 

Discharge angle for two rings of moving blades, 30°; discharge angle for nozzle and 
single row of fixed blades, 20°. 

Find (a) the velocity of the steam as it leaves the nozzle if the nozzle efficiency 

is 88 %; 

(5) The blade speed for the final discharge to be axial, assuming that friction causes 
a reduction of 16 % in relative steam velocity for fixed and moving blades; 

(c) the diagram efficiency of the stage. 

Ans. (a) 1565 f.p.s.; (6) 306 f.p.s.; (c) 68*2 %. 
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6. Re-heat factor and efficiency. (B.Sc. 1925.) 

Explain what ia meant by ‘'re-heat factor” in steam turbine design. An impulse 
turbine consists of eight stages and the efficiency of each ia 70 %. The steam supply is 
at 215 lb. per sq. in. and 250° C., and the pressures in successive stages are in geo¬ 
metrical progression, the condenser pressure being 1*5 lb. per sq. in. Find the re-heat 
factor for the turbine and the steam consumption per horse-power hour. 

What is the thermal efficiency of the turbine? Atis. 1 -057; 10-17 lb.; 74%. 

7. Auxiliary exhaust into a turbine. (B.Sc. 1932.) 

The high-pressure turbine of a marine installation receives 12-5 lb. of steam per see. 
at 225 lb. per sq. in., 100° C. superheat, and expands to 27 lb. per sq. in. with an efficiency 
ratio of 0-7. The steam then passes to the low-pressure turbine receiver, but there is a 
throttling drop of 2 lb. per sq. in. in the connecting pipe. Expansion takes place in the 
first stage of the low-pressure to 16 lb. per sq. in. with an efficiency ratio of 0-73. 

The auxiliary generator turbine exhaust of 2-5 lb. per sec. is led to this stage, which it 
enters at 1C lb. per sq. in. and 2 % wet. The total flow of 15 lb. per sec. then expands 
through the remaining sections of the low-pressure turbine and leaves it at 1-1 lb. per 
sq. in., 0-93 dry, with a velocity of 600 f.p.s. 

Calculate the total power developed. 5125 H.i*. 

Reaction turbines. 

The high initial cost of nozzles and discs is avoided if we make the blades of 
such a form that they can expand the steam as well as alter its direction of flow. 

In the reaction turbine expansion through the blades is secured by making the 
blade rings a good working fit between the rotor and the casing, and by providing 
convergent passages between adjacent blades. 

The fixed ring of blades discharges the steam on to the moving ring at a velocity 
appropriate to the enlarged area at entry. Subsequent expansion through the 
moving blades increases the magnitude of the velocity, and this alteration, 
together with the changed direction of the steam between entry and exit, causes 
a reaction on the blades from which power is developed. 

Of this type of turbine there are two principal examples: The Parsons’ turbine,* 
and the Ljungstrbm. In the Parsons’ turbine the steam flow is axial, whereas 
in the Ljungstrom it is radial. The Ljungstrom has also one other important 
diff erence, and that is both systems of blades move in opposite directions, thereby 
obtaining a high relative velocity for a moderate rotational speed. 

In the Brush Ljungstrom turbine illustrated in Fig. 236 each half of the turbine 
drives its own alternator through the horizontal spindle; the alternators being 
tied electrically to compel them to rotate at the same speed. The greater pro¬ 
portion of the expansion proceeds radially, since the increased area for flow, which 
attends the increase in radius, allows the blade heights to be sensibly constant. 
Although usually the last two stages in the expansion are completed in an axial 

^ The first Paraona’ marine tiirbuiB was radial flow because Messrs Clarke Chapman 
and Co. retained Parsons’ patent for the parallel flow' type. 
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Fig. 236. 
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direction because of the centrifugal bending stress on the long blades of the 
radial flow machine. 

This type of turbine is very powerful for a given size and weight, and since the 
casing is removed from high pressures and temperatures, the machine may be 
started easily and quickly from cold. 

The profile of a reaction blade is the same for both the fixed and moving systems 
of blades, and since the passage between adjacent blades allows for only a small 
drop in pressure a large number of rows of blades have to be employed. 

The fall in pressure as the steam passes through each row of blades, together 
with the friction loss, causes the specific volume of the steam to increase from 
row to row; so that in axial flow turbines (if the velocity ratio is to remain 
constant) the blade lengths should increase progressively towards the exhaust 
end. 

In practice it is found that at the high-i3ressure end of the turbine the increase 
in specific volume, consequent on a reduction in pressure, is not very great; so 
with a view to cheapening the turbine, at the exjiense of a slight variation in 
velocity ratio, many rows of blades have the same height, and are grouped into 
what are known as Groups or Expansions. 

Fig. 237 shows a section of an early type of Parsons’ turbine. It reveals that 
it is but one large stepped nozzle formed from these expansions. In more 
modern turbines the p.c.d. of the blades falls on one or more cones instead of on 
cylinders as in Fig. 237. 

At the low-pressure end of the turbine the specific volume increases so rapidly 
that an Expansion is restricted to a reaction pair, and even then, with the 
blade length limited by vibration and centrifugal force considerations, it becomes 
necessary to maintain the steam flow by opening out the blade angles. 

Reaction blading.* 

The majority of the blading used in Parsons’ turbines is made from rolled 
sections, the blades being attached to the rotor or casing by serrations. 

The advantage of this form of attachment is that the blade can be inserted into 
the groove and twisted into position, and that, by varying the width of the groove, 
various blade angles may be produced from a common rolled section. 

Variations in groove width produce four types of blades, namely: normal, 
I wing, I wing, and | wing blades, which have exit angles of approximately 20°, 
25°, 30° and 34°. 

The full wing blade is made from another blade section and has a discharge 
angle of about 45°. Normal blades are in most general use and their widths 
range from J to 1J in. by eighths of an inch. Because of the different widths of 
groove into which the blades are inserted, the term nominal width is used to 
designate the particular series of blades. 

* Sb 0 example “Efficiency of reaction turbine blading”, p. 855. 




Fig. 237. Parsons’ turbine with impulse wheel, taken from The Devehjiment of the Steam Turbiney by S. S. Cook, F.R.S. 
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Tho distance across the exit passage between two adjacent blades (see Fig. 239) 
is known as the Gauging, the ratio — ^ being constant for any particular 


radius. This ratio is of importance, as it 
controls the steam flow through a ring of 
blades and the pressure drop across the ring 
thus: 

Let D be the internal diameter of the 
casing, d the external diameter of the rotor; 
then the clear area for flow between adjacent 

blades is x Gauging. 

The number of gaugings per ring of 
blades is 

Mean circumference 
Mean pitch 



7T(D-\-d) 

2 mean pitch 


Hence the area for flow per ring of blades is 


(D — d) Mean gauging tt(D + d) 
2 Mean pitch ^ 2 


4 Mean pitch 


In general this becomes 

Area for flow per ring of blades 

= Annular area between rotor and casing 

The ratio normal, | wing, I wing, | wing and full wing blades is 

0-42, d-47, 0-54 and 0 63 respectively. Because of the convergence of the streams 
oil each side of the blade these ratios may be taken as sin a. 


gauging"! 

Pitch J 


End-tightened blading. 

The pressure difference that exists over reaction blading may cause a serious 
increase in steam consumption, without any increase in power, unless provision 
is made to limit the leakage of steam over the blade tips. 

Originally the ends of the blades, opposite the rooting, were thinned down to 
a feather edge and the rotor was then mounted in a lathe, and the feather edges 
rubbed down with emery cloth until the tip clearance, between the blades and 
the casing, was between 0-01 and 0-06 in., depending upon the diameter of the 
rotor. 

The introduction of improved Thrust or Adjusting blocks has made it simpler 
and safer to secure a small axial rather than a small radial clearance, and, unlike 
the radial clearance, axial clearance is capable of adjustment during service by 
removing packing from the front of the thrust block casing. 
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To secure this axial clearance both moving and stationary blades carry over¬ 
hanging shrouds (see Fig. 235), which are thinned down to a feather edge so that 
in the event of accidental contact of the moving and the stationary components 
destructive heating by friction is avoided.* 

The shrouding of the moving blades almost touches the rooting of the stationary 
blades and vice versa, and to bed the two together the thrust block is adjusted, 
during trials, to give momentary contact. 

In designing the rotor it is arranged that the resultant steam thrust is towards 
the nozzle box end and tends to reduce the clearance—entire reliance, to prevent 
contact, being placed in the thrust block. 

When maniEUvring marine turbines the end clearance is considerably increased 
to avoid contact of the shrouding due to a change of thermal expansion and 
varying thrust. At sea the clearance is set back to the amount determined by 
the thrust block packing. In the l.p. turbine radial packing is employed to 
allow for movement of the rotor under astern steam. 

Velocity diagram for a reaction turbine. 

Since, in this turbine, the moving and fixed blades are all made from the same 
rolled section, the velocity diagrams for the steam entering and leaving the 



moving blades must be identical. This means that the heat drop in the moving 
blades must be sufficient to overcome friction and increase to PJ, so that the 
axial velocity of the steam leaving the moving blades must be equal to that 

* The fQather edge on pa^sking was the invention of the late Sir Charles Parsons. 
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leaving the fixed blades. Under these conditions we have a uniform fiow of steam 
through the blades, and this fiow is practically independent of blade speed. 

In practice the heat drop per row is so small that for symmetry of the velocity 
diagrams very precise gauging of the blades would be necessary; hence velocity 
diagrams for reaction blades are mainly of academic interest. 


Best velocity ratio of a reaction pair.* 

Since the specific volume of the steam progressively increases throughout an 
expansion, whilst the area for flow remains constant, it is rather ambiguous to 
sjieak of the velocity ratio of an expansion, since for the previous reasons the 
steam speed progressively increases, whilst the blade speed remains constant. 

In design work the velocity ratio at the entrance to the expansion is usually 
employed and has a value of 1 to 1-1, so that the average value for the expansion 
is of the order 0-95. 


The work done per reaction pair by a steam flow of IT lb. per sec. is given by 

WVtS 


9 


ft. lb. per sec., see p. 419. 


The total energy supplied per reaction pair per lb. of steam is the kinetic energy 
in the carry over plus the heat drop in the two ring's of blades. 

p2 pz. 

The carry over from the preceding blades is ^ . 

/p? pz \ 

Heat drop, neglecting friction, = j 1^^^ pair. 

1 r . 

The total energy available per pair i^er lb. of steam = i 2g ' 


But 


U,-. 




/. Total available energy = — [2FJ— per W lb. of steam per sec. 


Efficiency of reaction pair = 


_WV,S2g _ 
gW\:2Vl-V^\r 


■■■ = 




L2H-F?,]- 


( 1 ) 


We require the value of SjVi that will make this a maximum and therefore 
and Vi must be expressed in terms of and S, thus: 

From the velocity diagram 

F?, = (F^ sin a)2 + cos ol-S)^ = V\- 2SV^ eoE cc+S\ .(2) 

1^ = 1^ cos a + ]^ cosa—iS = 2T^ cos a —*5i. .(3) 

By (2) and (3) in (1), 

2[2I^ cos a - ASf] aS' _ 2r2 cos a - S/J^] S/V^ 

“ [F? + cos a 1 + 2S/Vi cos a - (*S/Fi)==' 

* This velocity ratio is of little practical importance since reaction pairs are rarely used 
singly. In a group of blades the carry over is virtually destroyed by friction, so the velocity 
of discharge may be taken as that due to the a.h.d. per blade ring. 
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Let = = (v.R.) and 2 cos a = a, then 

2[fl-(V.B.)](V.B.) 

^ 1 + a(V.B.) — (V.B.)^ ’ 

For a maximum 

dTj 2[{1 + a(v.B.) - (v.B.)^} {a - 2(v.b.)} - (a - v.R.) v. b. {tt-2(v.B.)}] 

d(v.R.) ~ ^ ~ l+a(v.B.)-(v.R.)2 

n/ X « ® j 2coa'-*a 

i.B. a — 2(v.r.) = 0, whence v.R. =-= cos a and i/max = ■ 

^ ^ ' 2 l + cos^a 

With a small V.b.=s^1, which, in the absence of friction, gives an efficiency of 
100 %. Actually this value of a would not permit any work to be done, because 
no steam could flow. However, the case is similar to that of the Diesel cycle when 
the out off is zero (see p. 77). 

Ex. Drum diameter, blade height. (B.Sc. 1934 External.) 

A reaction turbine runs at 300 r.p.m. and its steam consumption is 34,200 lb. per hr. 
The pressure of the steam at a certain pair is 27 lb. per sq. in., its dryness = 0-93, and 
the H.P. developed by the pair is 4-5. The discharging blade tip angle is 20° for both fixed 
and moving blades and the axial velocity of flow is 0-72 of the blade velocity. Find the 
drum diameter and the blade height. Take the tip leakage steam as 8-0 %, but neglect 
blade thickness. 

Flow 34200 Lb.feh Hour 
Steam Z7 Lb. per 5 9 .In x—0'93 



The solution of turbine questions is greatly facilitated by the aid of a diagram which 
interprets graphically the substance of the question (see Fig. 240). 

The quantities required in this question are d and h, so we must see how these two are 
related to the information given, thus: 

For given steam conditions and axial velocity, the drum diameter and blade height 
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determine the maas of steam flowing according to the relation 
Mass flow per sec.: 

Volume flowing per sec. _ nDh x Axial velocity 

" ~~ Specific volume of steam at the particular diyness Specific volume X x 

Effective mass flow allowing for tip leakage 

_ 34^ _ _ 

~ 3600 8 741b. pe e . i5.i6x0-93 ‘ .^ ' 

Blade speed iSf = ^ x Tri) = dnD. .( 2 ) 

^ x- Maas flow xFf 

Force on blade m direction of motion =-- 

9 

. Mass flow Vt ^ ^ 

H.P. per reaction pair =-Tr^fi— x o = 4*o. . (o) 

ff X i30U 

From the velocity diagram, which was drawn foi Unit blade speed, 

Vt = 2 djS = 2-9 X 6 X TT X A .(4) 

whence, by (1) and (4) in (3), 

8-74x2 9x( 5 7rA" ^ 4 - 

g x 550 

• z> = — I— = 3-58 ft. 

SttV 8-74 x29 

Substituting this value in (1), 

g .74 = A = 0-271 ft. or 3-25 in. 

“ 1516x0-93 

Drum diameter = (3-58 — 0-271) = 3-31 ft. or 39^ in. 


Ex. Re-heat factor, power developed and blade height. 

(Lond. B.Sc. External 1933.) 

Define the term “Be-heat factor” used in connection with steam turbines. A low- 
pressure reaction turbine has the following particulars: steam supply at 30-0 lb. per 
sq. in., 0-9 dry; back pressure 0-9 lb. per sq. in.; steam consumption 1800 lb. per min.; 
speed = 480 r.p.m. Calculate the power developed, assuming that 20 % of the adiabatic 
heat drop is lost in friction in each stage, and taking 1-05 as the re-heat factor. 

Taking the blade velocity as 0-7 times tbe relative velocity of the discharge steam, 
the blade height as 1/12 of the mean diameter of a row of blades, and the blade angle at 
discharge as 20°. find the desirable height of the blades at a point in the expansion 
where the pressure is 15 lb. per sq. in. Neglect the effects of friction and re-heating. 

For the definition of re-heat factor R see p. 432. 

Turbine efficiency ijt = .(1) 

In reaction turbines it is unusual to speak of stages, but applying equation (1) to 
the problem, _ Q.g ^ j.q 5 _ 0-84. 
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Adia^batic heat drop, from the Mollier diagram, is 112 C.H.U, 
Useful work done in the turbine per lb. of steam is 


0-84x112 = 94-1 C.H.U. 


H.p. 


1800x94-1x1400 

33,000 


= 7180. 


From the previous problem, 


Ti/r 1800 

Mass now - — 
oO 


ttDK X Axial velocity 
Specific volume x 


(2) 


30 Lb per 5(|.In. 


15 I.B.PCR Sq.lN. 



, _ _ ttD X 480 _ 

Blade speed S = — -= SttZ). 


But 3 also equals 0-7 F|. 


■ V = 


00 

SttD 
W7 ■ 


SttD 


.(3) 


(4) 


Axial velocity = FjBin20°= ^ x 0-342. 

Neglecting friction and re-heat, as stipulated in the question, the adiabatic condition 
at 15 lb. per sq. in. is 0-87 dry. Specific volume at this pressure = 26-27. Hence sub¬ 
stituting these values in (2) gives 

ttD^ X SttD x 0-342 

* 1(1 __. 

“ 12x0-7x26-27x0-87 

/, D — Gft. Blade height6 in. 


Ex. Reaction turbine, pressure at end of expansion, heat drop, work done per 
pair and number of pairs. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

The condition of the steam at the beginning of an expansion in a reaction turbine is 
50 lb. per sq. in., 0-97 dry, and the blade velocity is 125 f.p.s. If the efficiency is 76 % 
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. Axial steam velocity 

and the ratio-Blade velocity-in the expansion from 0-58 to 0-78, find the 

pressure at the end of the expansion and the useful heat drop per lb. of steam. 

If the exit blade angle is 20“ for both fixed and moving blades, find the work done 
per lb. of steam for the pair half-way along the expansion and estimate the number of 
pairs in the expansion. 

IVom p. 447, 


Mass flow = 


nDh X Axial velocity 
xv^ 


( 1 ) 


We know that the mass flow, D and h, are constant, and we are given values of axial 
velocity in terms of the blade speed at the beginning and end of the expansion; it remains 
to find X and v,. 



Fig. 242. 


Since we have but one equation we can only determine the value of the product xVg, 
whereas we actually require in order to locate the terminal pressure p. The additional 
information for the determination of p must therefore be obtained from a Mollier 
diagram. 


By (1), 


Mass flow = 


nDh X 0*58 x 125 
0-97 X 8-52“ 


nPh X 0 78 X 125 
xv^ 


.TVj, at end of expansion = 11-12. 

We know that x is less than the value 0-97 at the beginning of the expansion, but as 
a first approximation take it equal to this, whence 


= 11-47 cu. ft. per lb. 

0-97 


and the equivalent pressure is approximately 36 lb. per sq. in. 

From the H(l) chart the heat drop, 50 to 36 lb. per sq. in., is represented by 0-43 in. 

Useful drop = 0-43 x 0-75 = 0-322. 

Setting this value down on the H(l> chart gives a re-heated condition of 0-966. 
Therefore xv^ at 36 lb. per sq. in. is actually 0-966 x 11 57 = 11-16, which compares 
favourably with 11-12. 

For a more precise value plot p against v,. The useful heat drop per expansion is 
therefore 12 C.H.U. 


W H E 


29 
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A mean velocity diagram must now be constructed in order to obtain the work done 
per reaction pair, thus; 

The mean value of the ratio = o-68. 

Blade speed 

Mean axial velocity = 0-68 x 125 = 85 f.p.s. 

Knowing the discharge angle and S, the diagram may be constructed and the change 
in velocity scaled off as 290 f.p.s. 

Work done per lb. of steam per reaction pair 


Vj^ _ ^0 X 1^ 

~g^ ~ 32^2 


1125 ft.-lb. or 0-805 c.h.u. 


12 

Hence the pairs per expansion = 

U* oUO 


Ex. Drop in pressure passing through a turbine pair. 

The drum diameter of a reaction turbine is 7 ft. 2 in., the speed is 750 r.p.m. and the 
steam consumption is 31-3 lb. per sec. At a particular ring the blade height is OJ in., 
and the discharge angle 25°. The pressure at this place in the turbine is 5-7 lb. per sq. in. 
and dryness = 0-97. Estimate the H.P. developed in this particular pair. 

Assuming a turbine efficiency of 75 %, find the drop in pressure whilst passing through 
the turbine pair. 



301-5 



The work done per reaction pair may be obtained by one of two methods; 

(a) By the use of a velocity diagram. 

(t) By the use of a huge chart or the Bankine equation if the pressure 
drop is known. 
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In this example sufficient information is given to draw the velocity diagram, thus: 

Mass flow = 31-3 lb. per sec. = x Axial velocity. 


D = 7ft. 2in. + 6iin. = 7-688ft., ^ = a:v, = 097 x 65-48. 

Putting these values in (1) gives 

... ... 31-3 X 0-97x65-48x12 

Anal velocity =--= 158-2 f.p.s. 


Blade speed = 


TTx 7-688x6-25 

71x7-688x750 

60 


301-5 f.p.s. 


From the velocity diagram the work done per reaction pair per lb. of steam is 

375 X 301 


32-2 


= 3500 ft.-lb. 


^ , - 3500x31-3 

/. H.P. developed =-—r-= 199-5. 

550 


Allowing for an efficiency of 75 %, the heat drop per pair is 


3500 1 

1400 ^0-75 


3-335 O.H.U. 


When the condition at a reaction pair is quoted it applies to the entrance to the pair 
not to the exit. On referring this to the H^j) chart or steam tables, H before expansion 
= 612-4 and after expansion this becomes (612-4 — 3-335) =609-06. 

This heat drop is too small to manipulate on the H(f> chart normally supplied in 
examinations, so take a larger drop of 10 C.H.U., for which the pressure drop is 1-6 lb. 
per sq, in. 

3-335 

Hence actual drop = -- — x 1-5 = 0-5 lb. per sq. in. 


Alternative solution. 


Total heat finally =609 = — 

0 initially and during expansion = 1-781 = T 


2^2 

2 


By (1) in (2), 


1-781 = log, 


T, 609-(Tz-273) 


273 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Solving this transcendental equation by trial, 

2 *, ^345“ C., 

corresponding to a saturation pressure of about 5 lb. per sq. in., so the pressure drop 
is approximately 0-7 lb. per sq. in. 


zg-z 
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Another Bolution. 
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June 1941. 


v-i 




JO 

7 j may be determined approximately from Zeuner’s equation rf = 1‘035 + —, i.e. 


0-Q7 

7! = 1-035 + ^ = 1132. 


0132 


A.H.D. = X 5-7 X 144 X 66 06 X 0-97 J.(1) 


But A.H.D. per pair 
Equating 1 and 2 


_ 3500 
“ 0-76' 

p 2 = 5-08 lb. per aq. in. 

Pressure drop = 0-62 lb. per aq. in. 


■( 2 ) 


EXAMPLES 

1. Work done and heat drop per pair, and condition. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

The blade angles of both fixed and moving blades of a reaction steam turbine are 
35° at the receiving tips and 20° at the discharging tips. At a certain point in the turbine 
the drum diameter is 4 ft. 6 in. and the blade height is 5 in. The pressure of the steam 
supply to a ring of fixed blades at this point is 18 lb. per sq. in. and the dryness fraction 
is 0-926. Find the work done in the next row of moving blades per lb. of steam, when 
the turbine rotates at 600 r.p.m., the steam passing through the blades without shock. 

Assuming an efficiency of 85 % for the pair of rings of fixed and moving blades, find 
the heat drop in the pair and the state of the steam at entrance to the next row of fixed 
blades. Atis. 2395 ft. lb.; 2 c.H.n.; 92-4%. 

2. Horse-power per pair and blade tip angle. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

The discharge angle of the blades of a re-action turbine is 20°. The axial velocity of 
flow of the steam is 0-6 of the blade velocity. Draw the velocity diagram for the turbine 
pair if the speed of the turbine is 700 r.p.m. and the mean blade circle diameter 3 ft., 
and find what should be the receiving blade tip angle so that the steam shall pass on to 
the blades without shock. 

If the blade height be 3 in. and the state of the steam at this pair be 25 lb. per sq. in., 
dryness 0-98, find the horse-power developed in the pair. Atis. 45°; 14-8 h.p. 

3. Horse-power per pair and stage and internal efficiency. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

In one stage of a reaction steam turbine both the fixed and the moving blades have 
inlet and outlet blade tip angles of 35° and 20° respectively. The mean blade speed is 
250 ft. per sec. and the steam consumption 60,000 lb. per hr. Determine the horse-power 
developed in the pair. 
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If the adiabatic heat drop for the pair is 5-G5 c.h.u. per lb., find the value of its efficiency. 
Also, assuming that each pair in the turbine has the same efficiency, find the internal 
efficiency of the turbine, taking a re-heat factor of 1-1. 

Ans. H.P., liiG; Stage efficiency, 7S°J,; Internal efficiency, 85-8%. 


4. Horse-power in pair and pressure drop. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

The state of the steam at entrance to a certain point in a reaction turbine is O'95 dry 
at a pressure of 20 lb. per sq. in. The discharge angle of both fixed and moving blades is 
20 ° and the axial velocity of the steam is 0-7 of the blade velocity. The blade height is 
G^ in., the mean diameter of the blade ring is G ft. G in. and the turbine runs at 500 r.p.m. 
Find the horse-power developed in thepair, and assuming an efficiency of 72 %, estimate 
the pressure drop in the pair. Neglect blade thickness and leakage. 

Alls. 386; 1-5 lb. per sq, in. 


5. Power per expansion, pressure at end of expansion and blade height. 

(Ext. B.Sc. 1932.) 

The first expansion of a reaction turbine is to be designed for a flow of 10 lb. per sec. 
when supplied with dry saturated steam at 200 lb. per sq. in. It is to have eight pairs 
on a mean diameter of 19 in. The speed is 2600 r.p.m. and the average value of 

^tcam^/p^^d “ ^ ® leakage steam at allrows is 8 % of the t otal, and the efficiency 

of the working steam is 85 %. The blading outlet angle is 20^ for both fixed and moving 
blades. Determine the power, the pressure at the end of the expansion and the blade 
height. Ans. 260 n.p.; 148 lb. per sq. in.; 0-628 in. 


THE PROVISIONAL DESIGN OF A STEAM TURBINE 


Even when it is intended to make a thorough analysis of a proposed steam 
turbine it is an advantage to have some simple method of quickly arriving at 
the general proportions necessary to achieve the desired result. 

As a rule the power required is known as well as the speed at which this power is 
to be dehvered. Further, the economic pressure range is determined from the 
total cost of the boiler turbine and condenser plant compared with the probable 
thermal efficiency of the whole plant. 

The designer therefore knows the pressure range, but the possibility of using 
gearing allows him some latitude as regards rotational speed. 


GOF* 

For direct driven electric alternators the speed in r.p.m. = , where F is 


the frequency and n the number of poles on the machine. 

On marine turbines the speed of the propeller is fixed, and since very few firms 
can cut teeth on a wheel greater than IGO in. diameter, and for engagement with 
this wheel, for suitable load and width coefficients, the pinion should have a 
diameter not less than one foot; the choice of turbine speed, with single-reduction 
gearing, is strictly hmited. 
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Double-reduction gears give greater latitude, but in the pEbst have been a 
source of trouble. 

For powers up to 30,000 h.p. present-day practice appears to favour 3000 r.p.m. 
as suitable both for land and marine service. 

Having fixed the rotational speed, a decision has now to be made as to the 
number of cyhnders to be employed. For high pressures it is almost obligatory 
to isolate the high-pressure turbine in a steel casing of its own. Moreover, the 
necessity of the machine to run below the whirhng speed of the rotor imposes a 
definite hmit on the bearing centres, whilst the maximum rubbing speed of carbon 
glands determines the diameter of the rotor towards its ends, and incidentally 
this again affects the whirhng speed. 

With the object of distributing the load over several pinions, and reducing the 
length of the engine room, or meeting wide variation in power, two or three 
cyhnder machines are in general use at sea, whilst the improved thermal efficiency 
commends this arrangement for land work, where—as a rule—the cyhnders are 
placed in hne with flexible couplings between each.* 

For constructional purposes it is desirable to maintain a uniform pitch circle 
diameter (p.c.d.) for the blades in h.p. and l.p. machines, although exceptions 
to this are the first stage of the h.p. (if velocity compounding is employed, and 
therefore a high blade speed is essential for efficiency) and the last stage of the 
L.P., where a rapid increase in specific volume of the steam necessitates a large 
area, and therefore diameter, since centrifugal stresses prevent the blade length 
exceeding one-third that of the p.c.D. 

Even this ratio involves the use of special steel and twisted blades, and dia¬ 
phragm plates, in order to maintain the velocity ratio constant over the lengtli 
of the blade. 

With stainless steel the blade tip speeds may approach 1000 f.p.s., although 
high peripheral speeds aggravate erosion. Seven hundred f.p.s. is therefore a more 
usual figure for the speed at the P.C.D. of the later stages of impulse turbines. 

Proportioning an impulse turbine. 

If tlie initial and final pressures are known, and a 10 % pressure drop is allowed 
over the governor valve, the cumulative heat drop, for the whole machine, 
maybe computedby multiplying the A.h.d. by an assumed re-heat factor (approxi¬ 
mately 1-05). 

Except for the first stage, convergent-divergent nozzles are avoided, and this 
restricts the pressure drop, per stage, to the critical at maximum load. For this 
condition, in the superheated and supersaturated field, the heat drop per stage 
is approximately 50 B.T.rr. 

Hence the minimum number of single stages ^H'/50, where is the cumu¬ 
lative heat drop subsequent to the velocity compounded stages. 


• Parsons introduced the double pylindor machine. 
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It has already been shown that the diagram efficiency depends upon the 
velocity ratio (Fi2), hence this should be the criterion in design. For single¬ 
bucket wheels, in machines of moderate output, it has a value 0-48 to 0-55; 
hence, if is the speed in r.p.m., and D is the p.c.d. of the blades in in., then 


Blade speed S = 
Steam speed PJ = 


60 X 12 “ 229-2 
S _ ND 
(Fii) “ 229-2(FiJ)' 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


But = SOO-v/^A, where is the efficiency of the nozzle, and h is the heat droj) 
per stage, i.e. 50 b.t.u., or 27-8 c.h.tj. for the superheated field. 


Vi = 300V^x27-8 


ND 

229-2(Fi«)’ 


By assigning a value to tj, N and (Fi?), D may be evaluated from (3). 


(3) 


Blades and nozzles. 

To facilitate the construction of cast nozzles it 1*= desirable that their height 
(i.e. the radial width) should exceed half an inch; whilst, to ensure correct guidance 
of the steam over the blading, the blade heights, at the high-pressure end of the 
turbine, should not exceed the nozzle heights by more than a tjuarter of an inch, 
and at the low-])ressure end by one inch. 

In standard practice cast nozzle plates have about a 2 in. pitch,* a discharge 
angle a of 15°, and are 0-116 in. thick. Towards the low-pressure end all these 
tpiantities are increased; oc may be 30°. 

For the p.c.d. given by equation (3) these dimensions are almost sure to entail 
partial admission, especially on small machines, with its unavoidable windage 
riiul puncliing-out loss, for the first few stages. 

To ensure correct guidance of the steam, some designers make the exit of the 
nozzle parallel for about J in., the entrance angle of the blades about 3° greater 
than required by the velocity diagram, and the area through both the nozzle 
and blades about 5% more than theoretically required. 

From an economy standpoint it is desirable to make as many blades from the 
same rolled section as possible, so that the one section is often employed through¬ 
out the H.P. turbine and in the first stages of the L.P. Hence a mean velocity 
diagram may be drawn for this portion of the turbine, and from it the stage and 
diagram efficiency obtained. Of course empirical corrections must be made for 
vane, nozzle and disc friction, and all of these corrections depend upon the con¬ 
dition of the steam at the particular stage. 

It is only after estimating the steam flow that the actual nozzle heights and 
the number of jets per stage can be determined. For rough guidance a flow of 
9 lb. per shaft horse-power hour (s.h.p.) developed may be fairly easily achieved. 

* Built-up nozzles have a very much smaller pitch, about ^ in. in the first stage. 
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Since turbine casings are split along the centre line, it is imperative that dia¬ 
phragms, giving full admission of steam, should have an even number of nozzle 
plates, and to avoid breaking h.p. joints, when opening the casing, the nozzles 
should be in the bottom half of the casing. 


To determine the nozzle height and number of jets. 

Let w be the steam flow in lb. per sec., 

A be the area for flow through the nozzle in sq. ft., 

V be the specific volume of the steam, in cu. ft. per lb. for this stage, 
be the velocity perpendicular to A in f.p.s. 

AV 

Then w = 

V 


From p. 424, 


A = {p sin oi — t)hx7i sq. ft.. 


F 

w = —{p sin 0 L — t)hx n, 

V 


( 4 ) 


where p = pitch of nozzle plates of thickness f, A = nozzle height, a = nozzle exit 
angle, n = number of jets. 


But 


Y _ S _ ttDN 
■" 6^i2) * 


(5) 


By (5) in (4), 


ttDN . , 


(6) 


For partial admission all the quantities in (6) are known with the exception oin. 
For full admission n = TrDjp, whence h may be determined, thus: 


ttDN . r ttZ) 


Ignoring t in comparison with p sin a, for the later stages, 

TT^D^Nh sin a 

w —- . 

60(Fi2) V 

The last stage of the low pressure turbine usually presents the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in design and construction; on this account it is interesting to examine 
the above equation. 

Ji ttDN 

For ordinary construction > 700 ft. per sec., whence 


_ nW^Nh sin a _ I^DttD^ sin a 

“ \VR^ • . 

Among other things the power developed by a turbine depends directly on w , 
The equation shows that w is most sensitive to changes in 2), although the 
maximum value of Z) is determined once N is decided on. 
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Tho velocity ratio of reaction turbines is almost double that of impulse tur¬ 
bines. For this reason a for reaction turbines is about 50° compared with 
approximately 35° for impulse turbines. 

The specific volume v at low pressures increases rapidly with a reduction in 
pressure; high power high vacuum turbines are therefore more difficult to design 
than medium power high pressure turbines. 


Variable velocity ratio. 

In an actual turbine the velocity ratio varies, because of velocity compounding 
and the restricted blade height at the low-pressure end; so that design is hardly 
as straightforward as for a pressure compounded turbine having a constant heat 
drop per stage. However, using the velocity ratio as the criterion of design, we 
have, from equation (3), 

. («) 


PJ = 300 X h = 
ND 




22i)-2(VB)' 

Y _ (^Y 

) " [VBJ 


r-74x 10“’ 


•2(VR)x200j 

wliere rj = the noz/le efficiency, and h is the heat rlro]> per stage in c.ir.u. 

To simplify construction D was frequently kerit constiinl, although modern 
machines are fiared. When D is constant A"^7)-/l 0“ may be replaced by the turbine 
constant K, which is known to designers as tho K value of the stage”.* 


7 ^ I 1 

^■’jAvr 




Extending this expression to the whole turbine 

r 7^ 7, K r \ 1 

+ + (VRA)"^ 


1 






+ 


For a fiared turbine 

^,Ai + 7s57t2 + 773^3+... = + ' (VR^)^ 

By assigning an average value to tj,^ and taking ... = 




...(9) 


Tf cumulative heat drop = 


—r 

4-74 Li 


1 

,(VyiTP+-_- 


.( 10 ) 


Knowing the pressure range, the re-heat factor, rj, and the velocity ratio, the 
number of stages may be evaluated from the above equation. 

If (Fi2) were constant throughout the turbine, the number of stages would be 


given by 


7iH^A14.(VRY 

K 


.( 11 ) 


* Sir Charles Parsons introducpd this quantity, which is often known as “Parsons’ 
coefficinnt ”. 

t For the H.P. turbine 17 := 90 to 94 % when using suporheated steam; for the L.P. turbine 
7/^90. 
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Ex. Provisional design of geared turbines for a merchant ship. 

The turbine machinery of a twin-screw vessel is to develop 5200 s.h.p. for a steam flow 
of 8-75 lb. per s.h.p., a propeller speed of 90 r.p.m., and a gear ratio of 40. Initial con¬ 
dition of steam, 200 lb. per sq. in. gauge, 110° C. superheat. Terminal pressure, 1 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute. Determine the leading dimensions. 

For reasons given on p. 454 each turbine will have two cylinders developing equal 
power, but before we can estimate the number of stages per cylinder we must obtain 
the H.P. exhaust pressure to give equal power, thus: The total a.h.d. = 216 c.H.ir., so 
that roughly 108 c.H.u. are released in the H.P. turbine; and reference to the H(j> chart 
shows that the terminal pressure in the H.P. for this heat drop is approximately 23 lb. 
per sq. in. absolute. 

If we assume a re-heat factor of 1-04 for the H.P. turbine and 1-06 for the L.P., 


He for H.P. = lOBx 104 = 112-3 c.H.u. 

For reasons given on p. 413 the first stage will consist of one double-bucket wheel, 
for which we may take (VR) as 0*23, and for the succeeding single-bucket wheels as 0-46. 
From p. 457, 1 f 1 1 “I 

. 

Let n be the number of stages in the H.P. turbine, then 


(N^D^\ _i r 1 ,(^-1)1 

JQ, j^4-74L(Fiei)“ 

Taking = 0-9 and N = 40 x 90 = 3600 r.p.m.. 


09x112-3 


36002x1)2 1 r 1 , (^-1)" 

10» ^4-74Lo-23=‘'^ 0-462 _ ' 


We are now at hberty to choose either D or n, for the above equation shows that we 
could have a small diameter and a large number of stages, or a large diameter and a 
small number of stages. Actually the whirling speed and cost determine the largest 
number of stages for a given shaft, and, in the absence of previous experience, it would 
have to be evaluated in the provisional design. The smallest number is determined by 

—c.H.u., if convergent-divergent nozzles are to be avoided. 

27 "cS 

If we take n as 9, then 


0-9 X 112 3 xl0»^x 4 74 


652. 


/. D = 25Jin. 


The P.c.D. of the L.P. turbine is determined by the area required to pass the steam 
through the last row of blades, and this involves a knowledge of the terminal dryness 
fraction. This we may take as 0-9, since the superheat would be chosen to maintain the 
steam fairly dry in the L.P. and thereby limit the effect of erosion (see p. 494), 

Specific volume u at 1 lb. per sq. in. at 0-9 dry — 300 cu. ft. per lb. 


Steam flow through the turbine 


8-75 x 2600 
602 


= 6-32 lb. per seo. 


Taking a tentative value of a, 30“, sin a = (VR) = 0-46; whence by equation (7), 
p. 456, 


D = 


^ 300 X 0-46 X 300 x 6-32 x 2 


7r2 X 3600 X 1 


= 2-45 ft. = 30 in. 
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With this diameter and rotational speed the blade speed = 

471 _ 

Steam speed = = 1023 f.p.s. = 300 vV/Zt. 


471 f.p.s. 


7jh = 11-65, and with ?/ = 0-9, A = ^J|- = 13 c.H.u, 

The heat drop is within the critical pressure ran^e, so that only convergent nozzles 
are required. 

To determine the number of l.p. stages we have, by equation (11), p. 457, 

108 X 1 06 X 0-9 X 4-74 x (0-46)= x lO® 

” =- 3600 ^^^ 30 ^- 

Ex. Low-pressure turbine. 

A low-pressure turbine consists of six single-bucket wheels each 34 in. P.c.D. The 
nozzle height of the last stage is 3 J in. and the turbine runs at 40L>0 r.p.m. 

If the initial and final conditions of the steam are 25 lb. per sq. in. and 190° C, and 
0-8 lb. per sq. in. absolute, the steam flow is 265 lb. j)er min. Ro-heat factor = 1-05; 
nozzle efficiency 80 %; efficiency ratio 70 %. Determine 
(a) The power developed. 

(&) The velocity ratio, if it is tlie same in all stages 

(c) The state of the exhaust steam, the terminal loss and the discharge angle of the 
last nozzles. 

You may neglect the thickness of the nozzle plates. 

Since 0-8 lb. per sq. in. is not shown on the chart, the a.ii.d. and dryness fraction 
must be obtained from steam tables. 


Temperature of steam initially 
Saturation temperature at 25 lb. per sq. in. 
Degree of superheat 
Entropy 0^, 

Total heat initially 
= 307-7 X 1-806 

G ^2 a-t 0-8 lb. per sq. in. 

A.H.D. 


190° C. 
115-6 
TiA^C. 
1-806 
683-1 
555-5 
127-6 
2-1 

129-7 r.n.u. 


Setting this length olf on the H(l> chart and allowing for an efficiency ratio of 70 % 

gives a re-heated dryness of 0-97. 

, , , 0-7x129-7x265x1400 

H.P. developed =--= 1022. 


Nozzle efficiency x Cumulative heat drop 


iron 
10“ ’^4-74L(FiJ)d’ 


0-8 X 129-7 X 1-05 = 


4000== X 34* iron 
10" ’^4-74L(riJ)*J’ 


(FiJ) = 4x34 


J. 


4740x0-8x1-05x129-7 


0-464. 
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To obtain the terminal loss and the discharge angle of the last nozzle. 

Stage efficiency = 71^ = 1^ = = 0-666. 

K I'Ud 

But = Nozzle efficiency x Diagram efficiency. 

0-666 2SV^ 

Diagram efficiency = -ttt;— = 0-833 = 


0-8 




xF,^0 9F,. 


V.r = 


0-833 
2 X 0-464' 


Taking = 10, py = 9 and S = 4-64, a velocity diagram can be constructed, if 
the friction loss on the blades is ignored and the blade is regarded as symmetrical. 

2F,,cob/? = 9, .(1) 

F„ sin yff = 10 sin a, .(2) 

F,.^ cos +4-64 = 10 cos a.(3) 

20 

By (2)/(l), tanyff = — sina. 

By (1), F„cos/y = 4-5. 

(3) becomes 9-14 = 10 COB a. 
cosa = 0-914, a^24‘’. 

FJ = (F,Bina)2 + (iS—F,.^cos/?)2. 

With F, = 10, VI = (4-0672 + 0-142) = 16-57. 

Specific volume of steam at 0-8 lb. per sq. in. =411 cu. ft. per lb. 

77 X 34 3-5 

Neglecting the thickness of the nozzle plates, the area for flow = —— X = 2-593 

* - , , 265 X 411 X 0 97 , , 

=—^^93 “ = 

V, sin a = 680. F, = 1670 f.p.s. 

1657. VI = 1670= X 0 1657. 





Terminal loss in c.h.u. per lb. of steam 

VI 16702x0-1657 
“ “ 2 X 32-2 X 1400 


= 5-12 C.H.U, 


Proportioning a reaction turbine. 

In a reaction turbine is generated by a heat drop h in the blade together with 
the kinetic energy in the carry over steam. 

If Tj is the efficiency of each blade ring calculated on the total available energy, 
then T ^2 , \ 


(i) 
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But from p. 444. V„ = V^, and by equation (2), p. 446, 

For a maximum efficiency ^ = cos a. 


By (3) in (1), 


VI = —5-1”| = iS* tan® a. 

Loos'* a J 

FJ = 2gJ'i]h + 7iS^taji^0L, 
-i;S®tan®a= 
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V2) 

{■'-) 

(4) 


Let H be the cumulative heat drop per expansion and (NR) be the total number 
of rows of both fixed and moving blades in the expansion; then 


h = 


By (6) in (4), 


cos^ a 


[1 — ^ sin^ a] 


H 

(NRY 

H 


and 8 = 


ND 


2gJ7/ (NEy 229*2’ 

Hence the number of rows (for the best velocity ratio) is 

H X 2gj7i cos^a 




(5) 


.(G) 


The heat drop H per expansion is determined from the condition that the 

pressure ratio t -i- i 

Initial pressure per expansion 

Terminal pressure per expansion 


should not exceed 1-6. 

The revolutions of the turbine are more or less fixed by the purpose for wliich 
the power is required, whilst the diameter D depends mainly upon the allowable 
skin speed of the drum. This varies belAveen 250 and 350f.p.s., although these 
values may be doubled by employing separate discs and steel blades. 


Ex. Determine the number of rows of blades in the first expansion of a high-pressuro 
reaction turbine, given: Initial condition of steam, 200 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 200“ F, 
superheat; exhaust pressure, 21 lb. per sq. in. absolute; rotational speed, 3200 r.p.m.; 
estimated pitch circle diameter, 15^^ in. 

The pressure ratios per expansion are 

Pz P3 Pi ' 

Multiplying these together, > (1-5)" = ^, 

Pn4~l 
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The number of expansions n is approximately 6 and ^2 — 137 lb. per sq. in. 

Heat drop from 200 lb. per sq. in. at 200° F. to 137 lb. per sq. in. is approximatelv 
40 B.T.U, 

For normal blades the exit angle is 20°, which gives the best velocity ratio, cos a, 
as 0-9397, the blading efficiency tj for this ratio being about 0-88. 


Number of rows 


40 X 64-4 X 778 x 0-88 x (0-9397)* 


In practice this number would be far too great to be accommodated on the rotor 
without causing it to whirl; so, at the expense of efficiency, the velocity ratio might be 
reduced to about 0-6, with a reduction in efficiency to 0-8 and in the number of rows to 
about 12. 


Steam flow through a turbine. 

Since a turbine is but one large nozzle the steam flow is independent of the 
terminal pressure, so long as this is less than the critical, and is given approxi¬ 
mately by 

w = K /^Ib. per SBC., .(1) 


where p is the pressure in the high-pressure nozzle box, and v is the corresponding 
specific volume, K being a constant. 

The usual method* of controlling the power output of a turbine is by throttling 

the steam supply to the nozzle box, and since a linear relation exists between the 

product pv and total heat H, then in a throttling operation with H constant 

pv is also constant.t . ,n\ 

^ ' . . pv = c; .(2) 


whence by (2) in (1), 



Hence the steam flow is directly proportional to the nozzle box pressure. 
Advantage is taken of this for making the regulation of turbo feed pumps 
automatic by taking a tapping off* the main turbine, where the pressures and 
temperatures are more appropriate for this auxiliary. 

For machines subject to wide variations in load, throttle control is augmented 
by nozzle control, in which the number of first-stage high-pressure nozzles is 


* To avoid the throttling loss sometimes the number of nozzles supplying the steEun is 
varied, and in reaction turbines on impulse wheel is often fitted for this purpose. For a large 
reduction in power it is customary to fit, in naval craft, a cruising turbine, which is either 
disconnected at full power, or run in a vacuum. 

*f Collendar’s equation for the specific volume of superheated steam is 

P 

With H constant, as in a throttling operation, pv=c. 
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varied; even with, throttle governing overloads are met by passing a portion of 
the steam to later stages, so as to increase the number of high-pressure nozzles 
and thereby the steam flow. 

Governing. 

The object of a governor is to maintain the speed of the turbine constant 
irrespective of variations in the load applied to the turbine. 

For this purpose a centrifugal governor, driven by worm gears at a speed less 
than that of the turbine, is usually employed to operate a double beat valve 
(see p. 236), which throttles the steam and reduces the steam flow, as shown on 
]). 462. 

In small machines a mechanical linkage couples the governor to the valve, but 
in order to augment the effort of a small governor, to produce rapid response, 
and also to render the centrifugal governor applicable to large machines, an oil 
relay is used to replace the mechanical linkage. 

As a protection against accident to the turbine in the event of abnormally low 
lubricating oil pressure it is usual to connect the oil relay with the lubricating 
system, so that the relay acts as both a speed contT-ol and a safety device. 

The remarkable precision with which turbo-alternators are now governed 
(electric clocks run off them) reflects great credit on the design of the governor, 
its connecting mechanism with the Warren clock and particularly the double¬ 
beat valve. 

Blading*. 

Blades may be considered to be the heart of a turbine, and that all the other 
members exist for the sake of the blades. Without blading there can be no power, 
and the shghtest fault in blading means at the best a reduction in efficiency, or 
at the worst lengthy and costly repairs. 

Experience has shown that little more can be done to improve the shape 
originally adopted for blades, in which the cross-section is made up of arcs of 
circles, and straight lines. Recent advances in blafling have been directed to the 
use of better materials for withstanding the high temperature and the high stress 
conditions, and to chamfering and rounding the flat faces. 

Materials. 

The materials available range from brass, bronze, manganese copper, monel 
metal, mild steel, nickel steel, stainless and austenitic steels, and stainless iron. 

The selection of the material is governed by 

(а) The ability to produce the blade section free &om flaws. 

(б) Ease of machining. 

(c) Cost. 

* C. D. Gibb, “The influence of operating experience on the design and construction of 
turbines and alternators”, Joum. Inst. Eng. Australia. 
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(d) Ductility to allow of rolling to shape. 

(e) The tensile strength of the material at high temperatures. 

(/) The ability to resist corrosion due to CO 2 and oxygen attacks and chloride. 

(g) The resistance to erosion in the late stages of the low-pressure turbine. 

(h) The capacity for being brazed or welded. 

For modem high temperatures and pressures the non-ferrous group are un¬ 
satisfactory owing to the reduction in tensile strength with temperature. 

Taking all factors into consideration, low carbon stainless steels appear to 
satisfy the previous conditions. 

Production of blades. 

The following are some of the methods adopted for the production of blades: 

(1) Sections are rolled to the finished size and used in conjunction with packing 
pieces. This method has the advantage of cheapness combined with material of 
uniform quality, since rolling elongates any flaws in the direction of the length of 
the blade. Such defects therefore will hardly weaken the blade when under 
combined bending and centrifugal force. 

(2) Blades are sometimes machined from rectangular bars. This method may 
also claim the same advantages as (1), but to a lesser extent. 

(3) The use of drop forged blades is not to be recommended, because internal 
flaws are not elongated along the length of the blade in manufacture. 

(4) Extruded blades, in which the roots are left on for subsequent machining, 
are not as reliable as rolled sections, because of the narrow limits imposed on the 
composition of the blade material by the extrusion process. 

Low-pressure blades. 

Since the output of a turbine is governed by the area through the last row of 
blades it is obvious that this should be as large as possible, which means that the 
blades must be long or the pitch circle diameter great. 

A long blade is objectionable because 

{a) The space between adjacent blades may increase so much from the root to 
the tip as to affect adversely the steam flow through the blades. 

(6) The blade speed varies from root to tip, and if the steam is to flow on to 
the blade without shock the blade must be twisted, see p. 768, 

(c) The stress at the root of the blade becomes great at tip speeds of 1000 f.p.s. 
For this reason, and that of stability, low-pressure blades are not made longer 
than one-third of the drum diameter, and even then the blade section is frequently 
tapered from the tip to the root, although here again tapering interferes with the 
shape of the steam passage. 
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Hollow blades. 

The ideal blade is one which, whilst giving the most efficient control to the 
steam, is at the same time uniformly stressed. These conditions are satisfied by a 
hollow blade, which has been developed by Parsons (see Fig. 245). In addition, 
hollow blades do not impose such severe stresses in the rotor, and therefore 
increased speed, leading to increased output, is possible. 




Section Tmroubm Blade 

Middle op Blade 



Vertical Section Throubh Root 


WiiYi a view to reducing stresses in low-pressure blades, Messrs MetropoUtan 
Vi fivers make the blade tapered and incline it to a radial line, so that centrifugal 
force tends to offset bending due to the steam reaction on the blade. To obtain an 
axial discharge over the whole length of the blade, the blade is machined in the 
form of the frustum of a cone, which gives the blade the appearance of being 
twisted. This satisfies the previous condition, and simplifies machining. 


Blade rooting. 

In Parsons’ turbine the blades are attached to the drum or casing by serrations 
which have a strength almost equal to the breaking strength of the blade. The 
advantage of this rooting is that the blades can be inserted in the groove at the 
position they are to occupy, and then be twisted into their final position. Impulse 
blades with Tee section roots must be threaded along the groove from an enlarge¬ 
ment in the groove at a point along the circumference of the disc, a specially 
shaped stopper blade being used to fill the gap and complete the blading. 
Present day marine practice is to braze the blades together in segments which are 
attached to the drum and rotor by soft iron side packing pieces that are caulked 
in position. 


W 11 E 


30 
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For larger blades miming at high speed it is claimed that the Rateau type of 
rooting has greater strength. In its simplest form the blade is forked and fitted 
astride of the lim, being secured in this position by rivets. To secure long blades 
multiple forks are provided. 



Tee section rooting 


Cover. 





Rateau type of blades 
Fig. 240. 


To ensure that every particle of steam is turned through the desired angle, 
cover must be provided to nozzles and blades 
alike (see Fig. 247). This overlapping of the 
blades is a Tninimuin at the greatest radius, so 
that it need only be investigated for this point. 

Shrouding. 

To provide stifihess against vibration, and 
give correct guidance to the steam, it is usual to 
tie the outer ends of the blades together by a 
perforated ribbon of metal known as a shroud. 

Where stress considerations ore of primary im¬ 
portance, as on the last rows of low-pressure blades, this shroud is omitted. 

As the L.F. blades are longer, lacing or binding wires ore also silver-soldered 
to connect bundles of blades together at various radii. This tends to prevent the 
natural period of vibration of the blades being an exact multiple of the running 
speed of the machine. 



Blade Angle 

AT ErrrRY 


Fig. 247. 
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Turbine glands. 

(Jlands are provided to limit the leakage of steam, or, in tlic case of the low- 
pi essure turbine, the leakage of air through tlie cleiirance space which separates 
the rotor from the casing. 

With the high jjressures and speeds that exist to-day the design of a gland, of 
small dimensions, that will drop the pressure one hiindi Lnlfold without mechanical 
contact and without much leakage is a problem of some magnitude. 

There are three main types of gland in use, namely: the Labyrinth, the 
Carbon ring and the Water-sealed gland. 

(A) Labyrinth gland. The labyrinth gland was the invention of Sir Charles 
Tarsons, and examjiles of this type are shown in Fig. 24S. It is a gland which has 
survived the test of time, and is used more extensively than any other type. 

As its name implies, the gland consists of a series of intricate passages (laby¬ 
rinths) which are designed to destroy the kinetic energy developed by the steam 
leaking through the clearance space. In consequence of this conversion of 
iiicehaiiical into thermal energy in the expansion eiiambers E a pressure drojj is 
essential to initiate a fresh flow ol‘steam through the 'clearance space C from one 
compartment to the next, the sum of the pressure drops being equal to the pressure 
iliffercncc over the complete gland. As the subsequent elementary theory will 
show, the larger the number of exxjansion chambers, tlie smaller the pressure droj) 
over each and therefore the smaller the leakage. 


Elementary theory of labyrinth packing. Thermodynamically the gland 
w ire draws the leaking steam, and since in this operation the total heat remains 
constant, Callendar’s equation for the superheated region becomes 


V = 2-2436 


(ff-464) 


or pv = c. 


For an elementary drop dp in pressure the work done per lb. of steam = vdp 
and this creates velocity F, so that 


Z! 

^9 


— vdp. 


( 1 ) 


dp being negative in itself. 

If A is the effective leakage 
lb. per sec. 


area in sq. ft., then the leakage of steam in 


AV 


=- = w, 

V 


(2) 


or 




(3) 


30-2 
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By (1) in (3), 
But 


whence 
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A^2gdp 
vr - - . 

V 


pv = c. 

- 1 = ^- 
" ' V c ’ 




A^2g 

c 


pdp. 


For a complete gland there are n throttUngs to produce a pressure drop p^ to 
P 2 j each elementary pressure drop giving a discharge of if; lb. per sec. Although tlii^ 
discharge passes in series from one opening to the next, yet at each enlargement 
the velocity is destroyed and the flow has to be re-started, so that with n openings 
we have really started a flow of nw lb. per sec. 

nw-^ -- pdp = -- 

c Jp, c 

••• = .w 

From equation (4) it will be seen that the requirements, in order of importance, 
for a small leakage loss are 

(1) The leakage area should be a minimum. 

(2) The pressure drop should not be large. 

(3) The number of throttlings should bo large.* 

The practical requirements are 

(1) The gland should be non-corrodible, and capable of withstanding the 
temperature to which it is to be subjected. 

(2) To avoid destructive heating in the event of accidental contact of stationary 
and moving parts, the throtthng edges should be thin, the material should wear 
rapidly, and the resulting expansion should tend to separate the parts. 

(3) The gland should not add materially to the length of the bearing centres, 
otherwise the whirling speed of the shaft will be seriously reduced, or, if the shaft 
is stiffened to avoid this, the gland leakage area will be increased. 

(4) The gland strips should be arranged to destroy, as far as possible, the 
kinetic energy acquired in the previous Q 2 )cning. For this reason the openings 
should be staggered. 


• B. Hodkinson, in a paper entitled “Estimation of the leakage through a labyrinth 
gland”, Proc. Inst. Mcch. Eng. 1939, has indicated the limitation of equation (4), and ho 
has obtained another analysis which is supported by experiment. 
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(5) On the high-pressure glands it is customary to limit the leakage of the 
steam into the engine room by fitting a leak off pipe, part way along the gland, 
M Inch bleeds the steam from the gland to a stage in the turbine where the pres¬ 
sure is never less than atmospheric, or alternatively this steam may be used to 
pack the low-pressure gland against air leakage into the condenser.* 

Types of labyrinth glands. There are three main types of labyrinth glands: 
the radial, the face, and the combined type. 


Shaft Shaft 



Radial Type Face Type 

Fig. 248. 

The radial type was the first to be employed and is still useful where the axial 
position of the rotor is a doubtful quantity, or where the pressure drop is small. 

The face tyjie has the advantage that, when adjacent to the thrust block, the 
clearance may be smaller than with the radial type, and further, centrifugal 
force tends to resist the leakage, provided the flow is in the direction indicated. 
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To meet modem conditions which sometimes require a pressure drop of 1600 lb. 
per sq. in. over a length of 10 in. Messrs Metropolitan Vickers have introduced 
the gland shown in Figs. 249 and 250. 




(6) SBction of typical low-pressure gland. 
Fig. 260. 


This gland has been designed to ensure a maximum baffling effect in a minimum 
length of shaft, and is so arranged that, if the moving and stationary parts should 
touch, the thermal expansion of the elastic stationary part will be more rapid 
than that of the moving part, and contact will be relieved. Any abnormal radial 
movement of the shaft is allowed for by causing the segment to float under the 
control of a flat spring. To maintain its elasticity at high temperatures for long 
periods the spring is made of special steel. 

(B) Carbon gland. A compact and efficient form of gland may be made from 
carbon rings which are about 1 in. square in section, and are divided into segments 
which are provided with scarfed joints. The rings are encircled by a spiral garter 
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spring which causes them to bear lightly on the shaft. Rotation of the rings is 
prevented by a pin carried in the split cast-iron casing into which the rings are 
fitted. 



Fig. 251. Carbon gland. 


The gland is quite good for speeds not exceeding 80 f.p.s. and where the steam 
is not superheated. With special carbon, speeds of 120 f.p.s., and moderate degrees 
of superheat, can be dealt with. 

(G) Water-sealed gland . In this type of gland a disc, fixed to the shaft, gives 
a centrifugal head to water which is supplied to an annular casing that surrounds 
the disc (see Fig. 252). 



Fig. 252. Water-aealed gland. 
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Although water forms a positive seal against leakage, once full speed is attained, 
yet it cannot withstand considerable pressure differences and a large amount of 
power is absorbed in fluid friction which causes the water to boil. As the water 
boils away it musli^be renewed with fresh supplies of water, which should be 
distilled, otherwise the gland will become choked. 

One incidental advantage of water-sealed glands is that they prevent the con¬ 
duction of heat to the bearing. The gland is not to be recommended on turbines 
which have to be started and stopped frequently. 

Theory of the water-sealed gland. Let water of density p revolve at angular 
velocity u) radians per second, then since water in equilibrium cannot resist a 
shearing stress, tangential and radial pressures will be equal, and considering 
the equilibrium of an elementary block 



Diaphragms. 

In the high-pressure turbine, where pressures and temperatures are high, the 
diaphragms are usually built up from steel, the nozzle plates being machined and 
attached to the centre disc in much the same way as the moving blades are 
attached. 

The upper diagram Fig. 254 illustrates a diaphragm of this type made by 
Metropolitan Vickers, whilst the lower diagram Fig. 254 shows half of a low- 
pressure diaphragm, the guide blades in this type being cast in position. 

Special forms of turbines due to Prof. A. Rateau, 1863 to 1930. 

(1) Pass-out bleeder or extraction turbine. In a number of industries a 
demand exists for both power and heat, and since the total heat of saturated 
steam at 300 lb. per sq. in. is only about 4 % more than at 30 lb. per sq. in., it is 
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thermally more economical to generate high-pressure steam, and to expand this 
steam to the pressure required for heating, by allowing it to do useful work in a 
turbine; rather than to use low-pressure heating boilers. 

For the former method to have economic possibilities a relation must exist 
between the power and the heat required, and also account must be taken of 
the degree of fluctuation of the load. 

In general, if the process steam is of sufiacient quantity to develop 25 % of the 
power required, then a pass-out turbine is indicated. 




Fig. 264. 



Fig. 265 shows that a pass-out turbine virtually consists of two turbines on a 
common spindle. The high-pressure section drops the pressure from that of the 
boiler to that required for the heating process, whilst the low-pressure section 
expands the steam, not required in the process work, but which must flow in 
order to develop the required power, down to condenser pressure. 

Even when the power requirements are such that they can be met by the process 
steam alone, a certain amount of steam must be deflected through the low- 
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pressure turbine in order to limit the temperature created by disc friction and 
windage in this section. 


BOILER PRESSURE 



Fig. 255. Longitudinal section of pass-out turbine showing position of sliding disc. 


Since the power and speed of the turbine, as well as the quantity of process 
steam, are controlled by extraneous conditions, whilst in the turbine the two are 
more or less related, it is obvious that some special form of governing is required. 
This usually takes the form of a sensitive governor which controls the admission 
of steam to the high-pressure section, so as to maintain constant speed regardless 
of the power or process requirements. 

/WPSTyP CrUf/DOf 



Fig. 256. Cross-sectional drawing of pass-out turbino showing sliding disc, which controls 
the steam flow to tho low-pressure turbine. 


A separate governor is provided to control the admission of steam to the low- 
pressure section. If the demand for process steam increases, this valve closes some 
of the low-pressure nozzles, with the result that the speed drops. To compensate 
for this speed reduction the high-pressure governor opens up more high-pressure 
nozzles until stable conditions again obtain, the pressure of the process steam 
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being maintained sensibly constant. For cheapness throttle valves are sometimes 
employed to effect these operations, but they cause a loss of useful energy in 
themselves and in the turbine also. Even with the best control a pass-out turbine 
is not highly efficient, because it is usually small in size and has to operate over 
such wide variations of load. In the design of plant, therefore, the probable 
operating design conditions must be carefully selected. 

For efficiency the process steam should leave the turbine at about 15 to 20 lb. 
per sq. in. absolute and carrying about 60° F. superheat; so that it will be dry on 
arrival at the heaters, which themselves, theoretically, support very little pressure. 

For general economy with small powers (2000 kW) the boiler pressure should 
not exceed 300 lb. per sq. in., and if we assume a turbine internal efficiency of 
76 %, the degree of superheat to give a permissible wetness at the exhaust of 
about 12 % may be obtained from the Mollier diagram. 

(2) The back-pressure turbine. If the whole of the steam required in 
process work passes through the turbine, we have what is known as a back¬ 
pressure turbine. With a view to obtaining increased ‘^peed some ships have 
recently been fitted with one high-pressure boiler which supplies a high-speed 
back-pressure turbine that exhausts into the installation originally supplied.* 

(3) Low-pressure turbine. If a continuous supply of low-pressure steam is 
available—for example, from reciprocating engine exhausts—the efficiency of 
the whole plant may be improved by fitting a low-pressure turbine. 

If the supply of steam is intermittent, as in the case of winding or rolling 
engines, some form of heat accumulator is required to level out the supply with 
the demand of steam. 

Even the capacity of a heat accumulator is limited, and when the supply of 
low-pressure steam falls below the demand, live steam from the boiler, with its 
pressure and temperature reduced, is used to make up the deficiency. 

The pressure drop may be secured by a reducing valve, or, for large flows, 
more economically by a turbine. By combining the high-pressure and low-pressure 
units on a common spindle we have a turbine which, in appearance, resembles a 
Pass-out turbine, but actuaUy it receives steam instead of passing it out, and 
because of the two supply pressures it is knovm as a Mixed pressure turbine. 


* In 1846 P. McNaught of Bury, Lancashire, increoaBtl the power of existing beam 
engines by the addition of a high-pressure cylinder which exhausted to the original cylinder. 
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EXAMPLES 


1. Profile of a tapered blade. 


Show that to obtain uniform distribution of stress in a tapered turbine blade, the 
cross-sectional area (A) of the blade must vary with the radius R according to the 

\ogA=B-CR\ 

B and C being constants. 


Obtain the value of the ratio sectional area of tip ^ blade 15 in. long of 

Cross-sectional area ol root 

density 0 28 lb. per cu. in. when revolving at 3000 r.p.m. on a mean diameter of 65 in. 
Allowable stress 10 tons per sq. in. 


2. Labyrinth gland. 

Obtain an expression for the steam flow through a labyrinth gland, and apply it to 
estimate the leakage through a gland having 20 constrictions, if the clearance between 
the packing and the 10 in. diameter shaft is 0 01 in. At one side of the gland is dry 
saturated steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in., at the other side the atmosphere. 
You may take the coefficient of discharge as 0-6. 

3. Back-pressure turbine. (B.Se. 1940.) 

A steam turbine is required to generate 2000 horse-power, using 30,000 lb. of steam 
per hour. The exhaust steam is used for process heating, at 20 lb. per sq. in., and the 
Bteani leaving the turbine is to be dry and saturated. 

Taking the internal losses in the turbine as 20 % of the available adiabatic heat drop, 
determine the pressure and temperature at which the steam should be supplied to the 
turbine. 


4. Throttle control of a pass-out turbine. 

The low-pressure part of a pass-out turbine is throttle controlled, and under full 
load conditions its six stages receive dry saturated steam at 20 lb. per sq. in., and 
expand it to 1 lb. per sq. in. absolute with an internal efficiency of 70 %. Obtain the 
stage pressures at full and half load, and estimate the work done per lb. of steam by 
the flrst and last stages. 

5. Air turbine. 

An auxiliary drive on an aeroplane is provided by an air turbine, the casing of 
which is partially exhausted by a venturi nozzle carried on the wing. The nozzle 
produces a depression of 3 lb. per sq. in.; and exhausts 200 cu. ft. of air per minute 
at N.T.P. State of air entering the turbine 14-7 lb. per sq. in. 17° C. Speed of turbine 
10,000 R.P.M. Determine the proportions of the machine, the power developed and 
the efficiency. 

Alls. p.c.D. 6^"; nozzle height J"; pitch 1*; S jets. 50 blades nozzle angle 18°; 
blade angles 40°; 1-78 b.h.p. ; efficiency 58%. 
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MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN TURBO POWER PLANTS 

The main object of developments in any branch of engineering is to reduce the 
total costs (initial maintenance, running, etc.) without sacrifice of reliabihty, 
and it is the progressive increase in the cost of fuel that has emphasised the 
desirability of high thermal efficiency. 

Now with power plant the economic performance is not restricted to the 
turbine, the boiler, various heaters, condenser, and alternator (in the case of 
electric drive) all participate and will be considered in tliis chapter. 

Improvements in the turbine. 

During fifty years’ experience with turbines most of the outstanding improve¬ 
ments that could be made on the blading and the nozzles have already been 
effected; so for any further improvement in performance the thermodynamic 
cycle must be explored. 

Improved thermodynamic cycle. 

It has already been proved that the highest thermal efficiency is obtained when 
an engine operates on the Carnot cycle, and that this efficiency dejiends upon the 
temperature range over which the working fluid operates. 

Increased temperature, however, causes greater difficulty with the materials 
of construction than increased pressure; so that at present the Rankinc cycle, 
which operates between two constant pressures rather than two constant tem¬ 
peratures. is universally employed. 

In Fiir. 257 the two cycles, when using saturated steam,* are compared, and 
it will be seen that by removing the hatched area from the Rankine cycle we have 
the Cainot. 

In practice this removal is effected by what is known as Stage, Cascade or 
Regenerative feed heating,f a process which was invented by Ferranti in 1906. 

Ferranti realised that the bulk of the heat, rc])rcsentcd by the hatched area, is 
heat which is normally lost to the condenser, and that if a portion of the exhaust 
steam were deflected through a feed heater, before it reached the exhaust tem¬ 
perature Tg, the heat leprescntcd by the area EDGF could be conserved. More¬ 
over, by tapping off still earlier in the expansion BC, the feed temperature could 
be elevated to the evaporation temperature by stage condensation in feed 
heaters but at the expense of the mechanical work represented by the triangle 
A ED. 

In fact, in an ideal machine, where no temperature difference is required to 

* Saturated steam is taken, becau'Be to superheat the steam at constant temperature 
(to satisfy the condition of supplying heat to the Carnot engine) would involve a fall in 
pressure, and in practice this would be difficult to regulate. 

t The first regenerative turbine was made by C. A. Parsons in 1916. 
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produce a flow of heat, and using an infinite number of tapping or bleeding 
points,* in the saturated field, with an equal number of expansions m the piime 
mover, the regenerative process would be thermodynamically reversible and the 
Carnot cycle would be reahsed. 

Although theory dictates an infinite number of tapping points, experience 
shows that three to four heaters (Fig 26S), arranged in cascade, present sufficient 
practical difiiculty, and that if the feed temperature is raised abnormally (above 
400° F.) by bled steam a serious reduction in power results, and the high-feed 
temperature produced renders impossible the reclamation of heat in the flue gas 
by using economisers (see p. 70S). 



Carnot Rankine 

Fig. 267. 

At the present time about 30 % of the working steam is bled off for feed heating, 
and the resulting improvement m thermal efficiency is greater than by any other 
means, although of course this is only realised on one load, since reduction of load 
means reduced feed temperature.* 

A difficulty is experienced on marine installationa which run on superheated steam m 
conjunction with feed heaters, when the motion is changed from ahead to astern. Under 
astern conditions no steam is available for the feed heaters, and therefore the steam flow to 
the turbine is reduced and m consequence the superheaters tend to become excessively hot. 
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The incidental advantages of improved thermal efficiency and reduced steam 
flow to the condenser are 

(a) Smaller condenser and boiler. 

(?/) The difficulty of passing large volumes of steam through the last stage in 
the low-pressure turbine is lessened. 

(c) Improved turbine drainage, hence less trouble from erosion. 

(d) Increased blade heights in the high-pressure turbine to accommodate the 
initial increased steam consumption. 

Disposal of the feed heater drains. 

In Fig. 258 and in the subsequent analysis it is considered that the heater 
drains are led to the hot well and that each drain carries with it the sensible heat 
corresponding to the pressure at the bleeding point. To throw away thermal 
potential like this is obviously uneconomic, and in practice various methods are 
employed to avoid this loss. 



Cascadl Arrangement 

Fig. 259. 


(1) The cascade method. In this method the drain from, one heater is led to 
the steam space of the next lower heater, where the pressure drop causes a certain 
proportion of the drain to flash into steam. On its passage through this heater 
the steam is condensed in heating the feed. 

(2) Drain pump. The drain from each heater may be pumped directly into 
the feed line at a point immediately after the heater. 
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(3) Cascade and low-lift pump. The drain may be cascaded through the 
successive heaters to the last but one, where a low-lift pump discharges the com¬ 
bined drains into the feed dischPTge from the extraction pump, the combined 
flow then passing through the feed pump. This is probably the most desirable 
system, because it combines partly the advantages of (1) and (2) and avoids the 
use of small high-lift pumps which operate at a high temperature and for this 
reason are a potential source of trouble. No matter what system of drain 
disposal is employed, alternative arrangements should be made to cascade the 
drains direct to the condenser, so as to meet any emergency. 

Theory of the regenerative process. 

In this analysis we shall consider heaters so efficient that the feed water on 
leaving them acquires the same sensible heat as that of the heating steam, for that 
particular heater, and that the heater drains discharge to the hot well without 
thermal loss. 

If the turbine consumes w lb. of steam per sec. at pressure p and temperature 
T, and if and lb. are removed at the tapi)ing points 1, 2, 3, then for 


Continuity of flow 

+ = w. (1) 

Heat entering the hot well, or condenser, 

= wh. (2) 

Heat transferred to feed by heaters 

( 1 ) . (•!) 

(2) . (I) 

(3) “ ^3) = — (5) 


In practice the tapping points are selected so that each heater transfers about 
the same amount of heat to the feed. This satisfies the condition for efficient 
regenerative heating (see p. 478) and has the practical advantage of permitting 
the use of identical heaters. In making an analysis of the cycle, then, we are 
interested in the mass of steam which is to be bled from the various tappings to 
satisfy the above condition. On actual plant, of course, the flows are controlled 
by valves which are operated in conjunction with the thermometers shown in 
Fig. 258. 


The flow to heater (1) 

,/, wihi — h^ 

.(C) 

to heater (2) 

1 1 

II 

.(7) 

to heater (3) 

II 

ba 

II 

' “1 

.(8) 
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By (1), = w — w^ — w.^ — w^. 

By (0) in (2), 

w^}i^ + w^h^ + w^h^+{w — w^ — w^ — w^) \ = wh. 

By (10) in (8), 

_ w]i^ — \w^1i^ + wJi^-\-w^h^ + [w — w^ — w^ — w^) J 


w. 


= 


(^ 3 -/^ 3 ) 

"^(^3 ^4) — ^^2(^2 ~ ^1) 


481 
■ dO 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


(//g 

From equations (6) and (7) we may substitute for and in terms of in 
(11), and hence and the other quantities can be evaluated. 

It should be observed that with a single heater and are zero and 

UK = not because the condensate drains to hot weU. 

" {ih-K) {P^-K) 


Work done with regenerative feed heating. 

Since the steam flow is varying throughout the turbine the regenerative cycle 
cannot be shown on a single entroi)y diagram, but defining as wdhjT we can 
draw a diagram for each mass of steam, and by arranging the resulting diagrams 
along a third axis we have a three-dimension figure in wliich 0 is a hnear function 
of w (see Fig. 2GO). 

In tliis figure the blue area represents the work done by the whole mass flow, 
the red that done by (vj — Wi) lb., and so on. 

Hence the total work per sec. is 


The heat supplied by the boiler and superheater is {H — hj)w. 
Thermal efficiency 


(// - ) + (1 - wjw) - 7/2) + (1 - wjw - wjw) (//g - 7/3) + wjw (TTg - H^) 

{H-h,) 


(13) 


Ex. Determine the pressure and the amount of steam to be bled from the three tapping 
])r)ints on a turbine supplied with steam at 400 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 120° C. superheat 
and exhausting at 0-5 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

If the thermal efficiency of the expansions is 70, 75, 80 and 85 % respectively, compare 
the thermal efficiency of the regenerative machine with that of a simple machine having 
the same expansion efficiencies. 

At 400 lb. per sq. in. saturation temperature = 502-4“ C. absolute 

At 0-5 lb. per sq. in. saturation temperature = 299-5° C. 

Diff’erence — 203° C. absolute 

This difference is to be divided equally over four expansions, hence the temperature 
drop per expansion is approidmately 50° C., and therefore the temperature and the 


W H E 


31 
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pressure at heater (1) is 450° C. and 135 lb. per sq. in., at heater (2) 400'^ C. and 35 lb. 
per sq. in. and at heater (3) 350° C. and 6 0 lb. per sq. in. 

To simplify romputation the problem will first be worked without regeneration, and 
the results obtained from this computation applied to regeneration, thus: 


Without regeneration. 


Expantiidn 

niinjbcr 

1 H at 400 lb. per sq. in., 120° C. superheat 
H at 135 ib. per sq. in. 

A.H.l). 

Useful drop = 0-7 x 63 

2 III a1 135 lb. per sq. in., re-heated 
7/j at 35 lb. per sq. in. 

A.II.T). 

Useful drop = 0-75 x 66 

3 at 35 lb. per sq. in., re-heated 
at 6 lb. per sq. in. 

A.H.D. 

Useful drop = 0-8 x 69 


= 747 c.H.Tj. 
= 6S4 


= 707 u.ii.r. 
= 641 

= "66 


= 657 c.ii.u. 
= 588 

= "69 


C.H.TJ. 


441 


49-5 


551 


4 .&g at 6 lb. per sq. in., re-heated 

£^3 at 0-5 lb. per sq. in. 

A.H.T). 

Useful drop = 0-85 x 76 


= 602 c.H.u. 

= 526 

= ~W 

= 64-6 

Total work done = 213’3 


213-3 

Thermal efficiency = '9^ = 29-6 %. 


With regeneration. Proportion of steam to be bled. 


BlBcdmp 
point iiumbor 


1 

Aj at 135 lb. per sq. in. = 

178-9 



£2 at 35 lb. per sq. in. = 

126 6 

w 


(K-K) 

_ 'I 



at 135 lb. per sq. in. = 

707 

52-3 


hj at 135 lb. per sq. in. = 

179 

[ 528 ” 



= J 

1 

2 

at 35 lb. per sq. in. = 

126 6 



Ag at 6 lb. per sq. in. = 

76-6 

w 


n 

1 

=' 



at 35 lb. per sq. in. = 

602 

50 


Ag at 35 lb. per sq. in. = 

76-6 1 

625-4' 



- j 







w 
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If the steam flow, w, is 1 lb., then Actual wrk par 

Uaeful heat drop per lb. (a.h.d. x tj X w?) 

w 1 0000 X 441 44-1 

0-0990 

l-Wi 0*9010 X 49-5 44*6 

0-0952 

l-w^-w^ 0-8058 X 55-1 44*4 

00446 

(1 w^ — W 2 — w^) = io^ 0-7612xG4-6 49*1 

Total work done = 182*2 


1 — w^ — w^ 


Thermal efficiency 


747-179 


= 32-1 %. 


32-1 —29*6 

% Gain due to regeneration = %■ 


BTBhTOGKAPHY 

‘‘The regenerative c\eli*, an enirieiiey basis having special reference to the number of 
feed water liealing stages”, l*roo. luAt. JS'ltivh, 1941, vol. CXiiVi, I'Jo. 1, p. 5. 

EXAMPJ.KS* ON REGKNEUATIVK FEED HEATING 


1. Discuss the advantages obtainable from regenerative feed heating in a turbine plant. 
What effect has the number of heaters on the thermal economy, final feed temperature, 
and the method of disposing of the heater drains? 

Obtain an expression for the thermal efficiency of a turbine operating on saturated 


steam between temperatures 2\ and with continuous feed heating. 


Arts. 



2. What percentage of steam at 20 lb. per sq. in. must be bled from a turbine operating 
on dry saturated steam between 100 lb. per sq. in. and 0*5 lb. per sq. in.? What is the 
thermal efficiency of the plant with and without bleeding? 

Ans, 14-6 % ; 30-1, 28-8 %. Drain considered as led to hot well. 


(B.Sc. London.) 

3. Explain the process of feed heating by “bleeding”. Show that, in general, bleeding 
improves the efficiency of a steam plant, and illustrate your answer by finding the 
theoretical thermal efficiency of a plant working between 150 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 
dry and saturated, and 1 lb. per sq. in. absolute {a) without bleeding, (b) when the correct 
weight of steam is bled at 25 lb. per sq. in. absolute. Neglect the effect of the stage 
efficiency on the dryness at the tapping point. Ans. 28-5; 30 %. 


4. Equation (13), p. 481, shows that bleeding must increase the thermal efficiency 
of a plant regardless of the number or position of the tapping points. For what initial 

pressure is the greatest economy effected? /-do 

^^3.Sc. 

5. Explain why feed-heating by partially expanded steam may increase the efficiency 
of a turbine plant, and make a diagrammatic sketch of the steam circuit. 

A turbine is supplied with steam at 300 lb. per sq. in. and 300° C., and exhausts at 
a back pressure of 0-5 lb. per sq. in. What percentage improvement in the ideal efficiency 
of the plant wUl result if, at a point where the pressure has fallen to 60 lb. per sq. in., the 
correct weight of steam is “bled” for feed-heating? Ans. 6*67%. 

* See also example on p. 850. 
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Re-heating steam. 

With a view to eliminating blade erosion,* reducing steam friction losses, and 
improving the thermal efficiency of turbines, the steam is sometimes removed 
from the turbine when it becomes wet; it is then passed into a re-heatcr, where it 
receives a fresh superheat, and is returned to the next stage in the turbine. 

The re-heater may be incorporated in the walls of the main boiler; it may be a 
separately fired superheatcr,‘|' or it may be heated by a coil carrying high-pressure 
superheated steam—this system being analogous to a steam jacket. 

Although flue gas re-heaters have been employed satisfactorily on 60,000 kW 
sets, yet they are at a disadvantage in having to handle large volumes of low- 
pressure steam that are usually tapped off from the high-pressure exhaust. 



Fig. 262. Turbine equipped fur re-heating. 

The additional apparatus is large and costly and elaborate safeguards have to 
be taken for protecting the re-heater and the turbine in the event of a sudden 
reduction in load on the turbine, or reversal from ahead to astern. 

Steam-heated re-suxicrheaters do not sillier from this disadvantage, but it is 
obvious that the temperature of the re-superheated steam can never be as high 
as that of the steam supplying the heat, and therefore the efficiency of the cycle 
is less than when other types of heaters are employed. 

In practice difficulty is also experienced in returning the steam to the 
boiler. 

Although there is an optimum pressure at which the steam should be removed 
for re-heating, if the highest return is to be obtained, yet, for simpheity, the whole 
of the steam is removed from the high-pressure exhaust, where the pressure is 
about one-fifth of the boiler pressure, and after undergoing a 10 % pressure drop, 
in circulating through the heater, it is returned to the i.P. or Ij.p. turbine. 

* Rea p. 494. 

t To preserve the superheater from overheating and erosion flue gas is often supplied 
with the combustion air. 
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It is claimed that improved thermal efficiency, reduced boiler size, and to a 
leas extent condenser size (in consequence of the reduced steam consumption, but 
higher exhaust temperature), will allow a re-heater to pay for itself in one year.* 
Re-heating is best employed in high-pressure unit systems operating at con¬ 
stant load where the turbine has its own boiler, and in these circumstances the 
re-heater should be placed alongside the superheater if it is to be really effective. 
The practice of reheating has been developed far more in America than elsewhere. 

Theory of re-heating. 

From Fig. 263, 

The work done = — — 

these total heats being measured at constant entropy and 02 - 



The heat supplied = (H,i — + (llf — i/,). 


Thermal efficiency = 




Ex. In a power plant steam at a pressure of400 lb. per sq. in. absolute and temperature 
370° C, is supplied by the main boilers. After expansion in the high-pressure turbine 
to 80 lb. per sq. in. the steam is removed and re-heated to 370° C. Upon completing 

* On a 24,000 s.h.f. set a re-heater would save £4000 per annum on fuel. S. 5. Cook, 
F.R.S., Modem Marine Steam Turbine Design. 
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B^ansioii in the low-pressure turbine the steam is exhausted at 1 in. of mercury. 
Find the efficiency of the cycle with and without re-heating. 

The problem is most easily solved by using the chart; alternatively the chart 

or steam tables may be employed. 

Solution using the chart (Fig. 264). 

Work done: 

= 759 
E, = 666 

Heat drop = 93 

E, = 768 

E, =549 

Heat drop =219 

Total heat drop = 312 

Heat supplied: 

= 759 

K = 26 

[Hi-K) = 733 

Hf = 768 

E, = 666 

(Hf-H,) = 102 

Total heat supplied = 835 
312 

Thermal efficiency = —~ = 37*4 %. 

Without re-heating: 

Adiabatic drop dh = 268. 

Thermal efficiency = = 36-6 %. 

733 Fig. 264. 

Alternative solution using Steam Tables. 

Superheat temperature at d = 370 
Saturation temperature at c = 229-7 
Degree of superheat = 140-3 

Whence by reference to steam tables 56 ^ = 1-6441. 

Degree of superheat at 80 lb. per sq. in. for this value of is 15° C. 


Hf at 80 lb. per sq. in. and 370° C. = 769-7 

Hg at 80 lb. per sq. in. and 15° superheat = 668-7 
Heat to rc-hoat = 100-0 

Ha at 400 lb. per aq. in. and 370° C. = 759-2 
A at 1 in. Hg = 26-1 

733-1 

Total heat supplied k 933-1 
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Work done: 



= 1-8337 

<j>„ at a 

= 00!)13 

X^L 

= 1-7424 

ifil, at 1 in. Hg 

= 1-9445 


= 759-2 

H. 

= 668-7 


O'897 = X the dryness at g 


Work done inH.P. = — 

H, 


= 90-5 


= 7G8-7 


at y = 0-897 x 681-5 = 521 
K = 2fi-l 

II. 

Work done in L.P. = (Hf — Hg) 
Total work done 


= 547-1 


= 221-6 


= 312-1 

312-1 

Thermal efficiency = qoq i = %■ 

Oo O’l 

Alternatively, work done = 833-1 — — 

The reduced friction loss which attends re-heating will considerably improve this 
efficiency. 

Without re-heating; 

Ha at 400 lb. per sq. in. and 370® C. = 759 
Tgtpa = 299-5 X 1-6441 = 493 
(?. 

Work done on cycle = Ha—(Tg(pa~ ^a) = 267 

267 

Thermal efficiency = = ^6-5 %. 


1. Re-heating steam and plant efficiency. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

What are the advantages claimed for re-heating steam in high pressure plants? 

A steam plant received steam at 600 lb. per sq. in. and 400® C. After expansion to 
250 lb. per sq. in. it is re-heated to 400” C. and then expanded to 100 lb. per sq. in. It is 
then re-heated to 400® C., after which it expands down to a back pressure of 0-8 lb. per 
sq. in. Assuming frictioness adiabatic expansion, find the thermal efficiency of the 
plant and compare it with that obtained without re-heating. 

Ans. re-heating steam the total heat drop and thermal efficiency of the turbine 
is increased. Moreover, friction losses on the blades are reduced and erosion is pre¬ 
vented if dr 3 mess fraction is kept greater than 90 %. Ans. 38-9 %, 37-1 %. 

2. Re-heating steam in reaction turbine. 

Assuming 76 % of the heat drop available is converted into mechanical work per 
turbine pair, and that this diagram efficiency holds throughout the turbine, find the 
steam consumption per h.f. hour and the thermal efficiency of a turbine working 
between 200 lb. per sq. in. and 300° C. supply and 1 lb. per sq. in. exhaust. 
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Determine also the new steam consumption and the new thermal efficiency if the 
expansion of the steam is arrested at 501b. persq.in. and the steam is re-heated to 300° C. 
at this pressure and the expansion through the turbine is continued. Re-heat factor 
1-05. Ans. 8-45 lb. per h.p. hr.; Efficiency, 24-26%; 7-49 lb. per n.P. hr.; 25-28%. 

3. See examples on the use of the MoUier diagram, pp. 184 and 185. 


Binary vapour turbine (invented by Mr Emmett). 

It has already been proved (p. 68) that the Carnot cycle has the highest thermal 
efficiency of all cycles, and that the only prospect of an actual engine approaching 
this cycle is to use a saturated vapour, because, to attain an efficiency given by 
T —T 

—it is imperative that the whole of the heat must be supplied at constant 

-^1 

temperature and rejected at T^. These conditions are easilv complied with when 
using a vapour in the wet field, but not in the superheated (see p .477). 

It would therefore appear that with Tn fixed by the temperature of the natural 
sink to which heat is rejected, the efficiency must depend on which for a 
maximum efficiency should be as high as possibh^, consistent with the vapour 
being saturated. This means that an ideal fluid must have a very high critical 
temperature, and if this is combined with a low pressure, so much the better, 
because a combination of high temjjerature and high pressure sets designers a 
formidable problem. Mercury, diphenyl, diphenyl-oxide and similar compounds, 
aluminium bromide, and zinc ammonium chloride, are fluids which possess, in 
varying degrees, these characteristics together with chemical stabihty that will 
allow the cycle to proceed indefinitely. 

Mercury, with its critical temperature well over 1000® C., and diphenyl-oxide 
at 530° C. and 400 lb. per sq. in. (compared with water at 374° C. and 3226 lb. per 
sq. in.), are the two fluids which have been employed in practice, but not 
singly, since for mercury the high temperature even at low vapour pressures, 
220 ° C. at 0-625 lb. per sq. in. absolute, means that there would be a considerable 
loss of thermal potential if no better vacuum than this could be obtained. 

In practice exceedingly high vacua are difficult to produce and maintain; 
so to avoid this difficulty, as well as the thermal loss, two fluids, mercury and 
water, are used in the cycle. Mercury is used to extend the high temperature 
range, whilst water, in reclaiming heat from the mercury condenser, before 
passing through a medium pressure steam cycle, extends the lower temperature 
range. 

Although several binary turbines are in operation in America and Russia, yet 
the system suffers from the defect that mercury vapour is extremely poisonous; 
mercury wiU not wet the boiler plate, it is expensive, and a large quantity is 
required. In view of these defects, and the absence of a cheap stable fluid with 
high critical temperature, small specific volume and small temperature at 
atmospheric pressure, there is not much prospect of the general introduction 
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of the system, particularly in view of the recent developments in high-pressure 
steam plants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D. Browlie (1936). “Double cycle power generation.’* Engineering and Boiler House 
Review, vol. Xltx, pp. 661—5. 

W. S. P^iNDiLAY (1934). “Some suggestions for diphonyl heat engine cycles.” Power Eng. 
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Increased steam pressure.* 

“That started as a boiler—whelp—when steam and he were low. 

‘ I mind the time we used to serve a broken pipe wi tow. 

Ten pounds was all the pressure then—Eh! Eh!—a man wad drive 
An here, or workin gauges give one hundred fifty five!' ” 

Rudyabd Kipling. 

In the pursuit of increased efficiency the most profound change during the last 
decade has been the material advance in the working pressure, where it has been 
found that the greatest improvement in efficiency occurs at the lower end of the 
pressure scale; although, as the Carnot efficiency implies, the efficiency never 
reaches its maximum, but little is to be gained from pressures in excess of 1500 lb. 
per sq. in. 

P^ig. 265 illustrates this point and has been extracted from Dr H. L. Guy’s 
paper, “The economic value of increased steam pressure”, Inst. Mech. Eng. 
February 1027, p. 90, in which this subject is very fully treated. 

As steam pressures increase, the desirability of confining the high-pressure 
expansion range to a separate cylinder also increases. This consideration, together 
with the increased cost of boilers, restricts the economic application of high pres¬ 
sures to high-powered plants. 

In Great Britain the tendency is to stabilise steam pressures at 600 to 650 lb. 
per sq. in. for 30,000 to 50,000 kW units, and between 300 and 400 lb. per sq. in. 
for 20,000 kW units, although theoretically these pressures are too low to give 
the greatest gain in economy. 

Unfortunately high pressures increase the difficulties of maintenance and 
reduce flexibility of the machine on load; hence high-pressure turbines are usually 
employed on base loads, where the output is invariable. 

One serious disadvantage attends the use of high-pressure steam, and that is 
that the dryness fraction in the low-pressure turbine is reduced in consequence 
of the reduced initial value of the entropy of the dry saturated steam. This 

* Jacob Perkins, an American inventor (1766—1849), experimented with steam at 
1500 lb. per sq. in., and examined its properties. H. W. Dickinson, A Short History of 
the Steam Engine, p. 98, Cambridge University Press. 
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iiicrea»s6d. wetnesa gives rise to the serious practical difficulty of erosion fsec 

p. 494). 

In marine propulsion, vibration and the difficulty of accommodating the 
expansion of the piping, and the strains to which a vessel is put in a heavy sea 
way, make the engine room personnel regard high pressures Avith acute distrust. 

In the U.S.A. extra liigh-presaure boilers and turbines have been supplied to 
existing power stations, with the object of raising the output and efficiency of 
these stations. 



Fig. 205. 

The provision of these ‘'to])ping units”, as they are sometimes called, requires 
new boiler plant, but the high-pressure turbines exhaust to the existing low- 
pressure plant, thereby effecting economies in the engine room as well as in cost 
of buildings and foundations. 

Superheated steam. 

In order to obtain the requisite temperature difference over the boiler plate in 
the case of high steam pressures the flue gas must of necessity also leave at a high 
temperature if a rapid rate of evaporation has to be secured. This heat would be 
lost were it not for the provision of superheater coils, which enable a maximum 
of 7 % of the total heat supplied to the steam to be recovered from the flue gas 
without the expenditure of any more fuel. 

In addition superheating increases the entropy of the steam to such an extent 
that even in the low-pressure turbine the steam is much drier than when a super¬ 
heat is not carried, so that erosion is materially reduced. 

Thermally the improvement in efficiency (which attends a superheat) is very 
small, but the reduced friction losses in the turbine, and the delayed condensation, 
cause the practical gain to almost double what theory predicts. 
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Unfortunately high temperatures adversely affect metals by reducing their 
strength and causing them to flow, when under stress, like a very viscous fluid. 
The greater the stress and the higher the temperature the greater the rate of flow, 
so it is only a question of time, and the bolts connecting the flanges will grow to 
such an extent as to release the joint. 

In view of this creep of metals* high temperatures cause more trouble than 
high pressure, and at the present time (1940) 950° F. (a temperature at which the 
steam pipes glow in the dark) appears to be the highest safe temperature. 

However, practice keeps so closely in step with research that it will not be long 
before temperatures of 1000“F. and pressures of 2000 lb. per sq. in. will be 
generally emplo 3 ’^Bd in high-powered plant. 

In contrast with increased pressure the economic advantage of increased 
temperature does not depend upon the size of the plant, and a much smaller 
proportion of the boiler plant is affected by raising the temperature than by 
raising the pressure. A comparison between the thermal economies resulting from 
increased pressure and increased temperature is shown below. 

This table has been compiled from Dr H. L. Guy’s paper “Tendencies in steam 
turbine development”, Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. North-Western Branch. 


IncroELse ini 
thermal >... 
efficiency J 

3 % 

8% 

9 % 

12 % 

16 % 

Initial 
prossure, lb. 
per sq. in. 

Increase in temperature < 

“ F-; increase in pressure, p lb. per sq. in. 



t 

P 

t 

P 

t 

P 

t 

P 

t 

P 

From 200 

77 

65 

151 

165 

227 

305 

302 

564 

— 

1160 

„ 250 

77 

92 

155 

222 

232 

453 

309 

950 



„ 350 

79 

145 

158 

405 

237 

1040 





„ 600 

79 

285 

169 

1030 







„ 760 

77 

720 










The basis of the above comparison is a plant operating at 700“ F. with 29 in. 
vacuum and four-stage re-heating. The capacity should not be less than 40,000 kW 
M.c.R.f at 1600 r.p.m., 20,000 kW M.c.R. at 3000 r.p.in., 10,000 kW M.c.R. at 
6000 r.p.m. 

Fig. 266 was taken from the Twenty-sixth Thomas Hawksley Lecture (1940), 
in which Sir Leonard Pearce, C.B.E., gives an excellent review of forty years* 
development in mechanical engineering plant for power stations. These tem¬ 
perature-entropy diagrams show how the basic efficiency of steam plant has 
increased from 15 to 50 % over a period of forty years, the actual thermal 
efficiency realised by the station being about 15 % lower. 

• Soe BailBy and Roberts, “Testing of materials for high temperatures ”, Proc. Inst^ 
Mech. Eng. 1932. Mild steel is suitable for superheater tubes up to 900° F. but the super¬ 
heater supports often cause trouble through distortion. 

M.c.u. = Maxunum contuiuous ratmg. 
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Ex. High pressure and high superheat. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

Discuss briefly, with reference to the Rankine cycle, the thermod 3 mamic advantages 
of using (a) a high pressure, (&) a high degree of superheat, when the maximum steam 
pressure is the same in both cases. What are the relative practical advantages of the 
two systems? 

Compare the ideal efficiencies of a turbine using steam at 380° C. and exhausting at 
0-5 lb. per sq. in., when the intial pressure is (a) 600 lb. per sq. in., ( 6 ) 200 lb. per sq. in. 

Ans, 37-4%, 33-4%. 

Erosion of turbine blading. 

Erosion of turbine blading is the wasting away or grooving of the back of the 
inlet edge of the blade, and only occurs where the moisture in the steam exceeds 
about 10 %, and the blade speed is high. 

Inspection of a turbine, after many hours’ running, reveals that erosion is 
always worst towards the tips of the low-pressure blades, because centrifugal 
force tends to concentrate the water particles in the outer annulus, and the tip 
speed is greater than the root speed. 



Fig. 267. 

It may be argued that, owing to the much greater density of water compared 
with low-pressure steam, the droplets carried in suspension through the nozzles 
never acquire the velocity of the steam, and therefore, if the blade entrance 
angle and speed are suitable for the steam, they must be wrong for the water 
(see Fig. 2C7), where is the relative velocity of the water at inlet. 

From the velocity diagram it will be seen that strikes the back of the 
blade, and in producing impact stresses of the order of 50 tons per sq. in., a groove 
is initiated. 

Prevention of erosion. 

Four methods are available for combating erosion; 

( 1 ) Raising the initial temperature of the steam, so that the wetness never 
exceeds 10 %, even in the last stage of the low-pressure turbine. 

( 2 ) When the moisture content in the steam approaches 10 %, remove the 
whole of the steam and re-heat it, so that the wetness at the exhaust does not 
exceed 12 %. 

(3) Fit drainage belts on the turbine so that the droplets of water, which 
constitute about 25 % of the total moisture present, may be flung out of suspension 
by centrifugal force. 

(4) The leading edge of the blade may be protected by a shield of hard material. 
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Comparison of the methods. 

Since prevention is better than cure, methods (1) and (2) are to be preferred, 
but in the case of (1) the maximum superheat which metals can stand for pro¬ 
longed periods imposes a definite limit on the pressure 
range if the wetness must not exceed 10 %. 

Theoretically stage re-heating is the ideal, but in 
practice it is beset with difficulties (see p. 485). 

Drainage of the turbine is good, and necessitates very 
few structural alterations on a machine designed for 
“bleeding ”: in fact, with this method alone the pressure 
may exceed 1300 lb. per sq. in. without serious erosion 
taking place. The only precaution necessary is to pro¬ 
vide a Up to prevent the swirling separated droplets 
from rejoining the steam (see Fig. 268). 

The provision of tungsten shields prolongs the life of 
the blading, but it does not remove the resistance which 
the water droplets impose on the rotation of the rotor. However, in practice 
this has probably proved the most satisfactory solution. 



Improved turbine exhaust. 

The improved vacuum obtainable from condensers of moderate dimensions 
has presented turbine designers with the serious problem of transmitting this 
vacuum to the turbine blades with very little loss of energy; for it will be appre¬ 
ciated that it is no use having a high vacuum in the condenser if the rapid increase 
in specific volume prevents the economic transmission of this vacuum to the 
turbine. 

It was indicated on p. 430 that to pass this volume involved a considerable loss 
in kinetic energy, and this loss might be sufficient to offset the gain in heat drop 
from the increased vacuum. 

To combat this loss the following methods have been employed: 

(1) The provision of an expanding diffuser tube to convert kinetic energy into 
pressure energy (see Fig. 269). 

(2) The central flow turbine (see p. 430) which provides a double exhaust. 

(3) Duplication of the last stages of the low-pressure turbine, which are con¬ 
nected by a pipe so that but one low-pressure casing and rotor is required. 
Virtually this is a modified central flow turbine. 

(4) In high speed high capacity turbines working with low exhaust pressure 
Metropolitan Vickers secure a low leaving velocity without using unduly long 
blades by dividing the blades in the penultimate stage into two parts by an 
annular ring A (see Fig. 270). 

The steam on the outside of this ring is expanded down to condenser pressure 
and passes direct to the exhaust, the velocity ratio being fairly good because of 
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the high peripheral speed of the portion G of the blade CE. The inner portion of 
the blade handles steam which is to be expanded finally in the last diaphragm, F, 
(5) The simplest solution of the exhaust area problem is to remove the shrouding 
from the last row of low-pressure blades with a view to lightening them, and to 
open out the blade angles, or, as a last resort, lower the rotational speed. 



Fip. 2fi9. Fig. 270. 


Condensers. 

One of the outstanding advantages of the steam turbine over other vapour 
engines is its ability to utilise effectively low pressures, an improvement in vacuum 
from 2S to 28J in. giving almost a 3 % reduction in fuel consumption. 

To produce a vacuum so near the absolute value necessitates a highly efficient 
condenser and air-pump system, and investigations into the design and operation 
of condensers have revealed the following: 

(1) The most x)otent source of breakdown is due to the tubes puncturing or 
cracking usually near the end.* 

(2) Although the air pump may be capable of producing a high vacuum, the 
obstruction caused by the tubes prevents this vacuum being realised in the 

* Leaking condenser tubes on marine installations result in rapid deterioration of 
turbines and boilers alike. 
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turbine eshaust. It is the vacuum on the turbine blades that counts, not that 
in Tihe condenser. 

(3) The sudden bending of the turbine exhaust from the horizontal to the 
vertical direction causes the steam to bank up on the alternator side of the con¬ 
denser, thereby overloading this portion of the condenser at the expense of the 
opposite side. 

(4) The condensate should be removed from the tubes immediately after con¬ 
densation to prevent undercoohng of the condensate and consequent loss of 
thermal efficiency, and the tubes carrying the hottest cooling water should meet 
the hottest steam. 

Dealing with each of these problems in turn, it has been found that an alloy 
70 % copper and 30 % zinc is able to resist erosion fairly ’well if the end of the tube 
receiving the circulating water is bell-mouthed, and the water box is sufficiently 
deep to allow the circulating water to enter the tube witliout undue eddying. 
With this in view, the tube with stuffing boxes at both ends has to be replaced 
by a bell-mouthed tube expanded flush into the tube plate pt one end and floating 
in a stuffing box at the other (see Fig. 271), or by bowed tubes expanded at both 
ends. 



If the tubes are carefully annealed,* and the unsupported length of the tube 
does not exceed one hundred times its external diameter, httle trouble should 
be experienced from cracked tubes. 

Central flow condenser. To limit the pressure drop across the tubes 
Metropolitan Vickers have designed a central flow condenser in which the air is 
removed from the centre of the nest of tubes (see Fig, 272), the steam flowing 
radially inwards during the process of condensation. 

The main advantages of radial flow are that the area for flow is always com- 
j)arable with the volume flowing, the length of air path is reduced, the coldest 
water meets the coldest air, thereby increasing its partial pressure and so reducing 
the labour of the air ejector, and the condensate drops away readily from the 
hottest tubes through a current of steam, so that undercooling is avoided. 

J Jrawin/T stresses are at once revealed by coating the tube with mercury, when a stressed 
1vibr‘ will split like a bamb[) 0 . 

^2 
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It should also be observed that in the base of the condenser is fitted a water 
seal (8) (Fig. 273) to prevent steam or air interrupting the extraction pump 
suction, and that heat transfer, which depends upon scrubbing rather than direct 
impact, IS augmented by providing steam lanes. 

To imjjrove the distribution of the steam over the condenser tubes the ex¬ 
haust area is made divergent in the direction of the alternator and baffles are 
fitted as in Fig. 26D. 

Vibration of the coiulpiiser tubes may be prevented without the use of cariicr 
plates, which are objec tioiiablc because they prevent the longitudinal spreading 
of steam, by making the tubes short. 



Fig. 272. End view of Metrovick central flow condenser with doois open. 

Shortening the condenser, however, causes a diminution in cooling surface, 
and since, for a given temperature drop across a tube, the rate of heat transference 
depends upon the surface area of the tube and the square of the velocity of 
the fluid transmitting heat, any reduction in tube length must be accompanied 
by a considerable increase in velocity. 

High velocities, however, rapidly increase pumping costs, since friction head 
also depends on the square of the velocity of flow, and high velocity is 
objectionable in that it often introduces serious tube erosion, especially where 
the circulating water is impure. 

Undercoohng is prevented by adopting contra-flow heat transference, in 
which the hottest steam meets the hottest circulating water. The vertical lanes 
necessitated by the subdivision of the water box also provide access for drainage 
between the tubes and allow regenerative heating of the condensate (see p. 393). 










Longitudinal section of a Metrovick central flow surface condenser Cross section of a Metrovick central flow surface condeni 

showing general arrangement of parts showing general arrangement of parts 

Fig 273. 
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Air ejectors. 

Leblanc and Sir Charles Parsons were responsible for the invention of the 
steam-operated air ejector, which is virtually an injector for pumping air instead 
of water. 



Fig. 274. Sertional vipw of two-atage Metrovick air ©joctor with surface coolers. 

The ejector (Fig. 274) consists of a convergent-divergent nozzle C in which the 
steam acquires a very high velocity. By under expansion (i.e. making the actual 
nozzle area less than theoretically required) this high-velocity jet in appearance 
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resembles a string of beards, and in jumping across the gap that se]mrates the 
nozzle and the diverging tube F, it entrains air. An interchange of momentum 
occurs, the air being accelerated at the expense of the steam. To convert the 
kinetic energy of the mixture into pressure energy the tube F diverges. 

It will be ajiparent that the increase in pressure, which the combination of a 
single jet and diffuser will ])roduce, is definitely limited (about 5 to 1 in jjractice); 
so to produce high vacua, with reasonable economy in steam, and without 
danger of instability of the jet at low loads (due to their being no positive seal 
against atmospheric pressure), two or more ejectors arc arranged in series. 

The main advantages of the ejector are that it is simjile and cheap to construct, 
it has no moving parts, it occu])ies very little s])ace, and it will produce a high 
vacuum, but thermally its efficiency is very low. 

With a view to im])roving the thermal efficiency of the apTiaratus the discharge 
from each ejector is yiassed through a cooler, where the steam is condensed in 
lieating the boiler feed. 

To handle the excess air flow that attends putting another boiler on the line 
it is usual to assume that 5 lb. of air have to be extracted from every 1000 lb. of 
steam, whilst a rapid start is ensured by an auxiliary ejector which discharges 
direct to the atmosphere instead of through fee(^ heaters. 
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MARINE EXHAUST TURBINES 

Because of the practical limit to the size of the low-pressure cylinder a conven¬ 
tional multi-expansion marine engine is unable to utilise effectively low-pressure 
steam, several systems have therefore been developed to improve the thermal 
efficiency of this engine by the provision of a turbine to take the exhaust steam 
from the reciprocator and expand it further. 
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For moderate powers the reciprocating engine is more efficient than a small 
high-pressure turbine; so that the combination may be arranged to embody the 
advantages of the reciprocator for dealing with high-pressure steam and the 
turbine for low-pressure steam. 

The various systems of exhaust turbines may be classified in two types: 

(1) Systems in which the power developed by the turbine is transmitted to the 
propeller shaft through gearing incorporating a spring, hydraulic or electrical 
coupling to damp out the variations in torque of the reciprocating engine. 

(2) Systems in which the power developed by the turbine is utilised to improve 
the quality of the steam as it passes from the h.p. to the I.P. cylinder. 

In the Johansson Gotaverken system this is effected by means of a compressor 
and in the Lindholmen Motala system by an electric heater which is supplied 
from a dynamo driven by the exhaust turbine. 

In all the systems the condenser must be arranged to give a much higher 
vacuum than is required by the reciprocator when operating alone, and provision 
must be made for directing the reciprocator exhaust to the condenser so as to 
cope with emergencies. 

The Bauer-Wach system. 

In this system, which is illustrated in Fig. 274a, steam at 8 to lOlb.per sq. in. abs. 
is exhausted by the reciprocator to an oil separator and from thence to a servo¬ 
motor operated change-over valve by means of which the steam may be directed 
to the turbine or to the condenser. 



Should the turbine speed become too high the governor reduces the oil pressure 
in the servo-motor and the change-over valve directs the steam to the condenser. 

The power developed by the turbine is transmitted to the propeller shaft 
through double reduction gearing, a vulcan hydraulic coupling being incorporated 
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in the primary gear wheel. Any residual thrust from the primary pinion, or 
turbine, is taken b}" a Miehell thrust block that is located at the forward end of 
the turbine. 

To ensure torsional and flexural elasticity of the reciprocating engine shaft, 
and to permit of the turbine gearing being disconnected from the reciprocator, 
the secondary gear-wheel is supported on a hollow flanged shaft that embodies 
a quill drive. 

The turbine is non-reversing and is disconnected automatically from the main 
engines when these run astern by draining the oil from the Vulcan coupling. 

Savings of fuel of 20 to 25 % over the conventional reciprocating engine are 
claimed for this system, and the flywheel effect of the turbine materially reduces 
racing in a heavy sea. 

The Johannson Gotaverken system. 

This system was developed by Johannson of Gotaverken, Sweden, and consists 
of a turbo-driven compressor that takes the exhaust from the ii.p. cylinder, 
raises its pressure and temperature and delivers the steam to the l.p. chest. In 
addition the turbine drives most of the auxiharirs such as the feed, circulating, 
and forced lubrication pump as well as the dynamo. 

The major modification to the main engine is the provision of a dividing wall 
in the i.p. receiver, spring-loaded non-return valves being fitted in this wall to 
enable the steam to pass directly to the i.p. chest should the turbine be cut out 
by the governor. 

A change-over valve, operated by oil from the forced lubrication system, 
provides for the exhaust being passed direct to the condenser in an emergency. 
Unlike the Bauer-Wach system this valve is not used during reversal of the 
main engines. 

Since it is uneconomic to use the compressor for evaporating water a steam 
dryer is placed on the ii.r. exhaust, and a second on the L.P. exhaust to protect 
the turbine blades from erosion. 

Obviously the thermal efficiency of this system is leas than of the previous, 
but there are compensating advantages of compactness and lower initial coat. 

EXAMPLES 

Numerical examples on the s3^stDm3 arc given on pages B35 et seq. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


COMBUSTION 

Chemical symbols. 

The ninety-two elements which have been discovered* carry distinguishing 
names which are not based upon any scientific system, and on making investiga¬ 
tions as to the behaviour of these elements a kind of shorthand is employed. 
Instead of writing the name of the element, only the first letter of the English or 
Latin names of the commoner elements is used to denote it; whilst less common 
elements, which share the same initial letter, are distinguished by an additional 
letter, thus: 

Carbon is denoted by C, Chlorine is denoted by Cl. 

Not only do the symbols indicate the element, but they also denote one atom 
of the element, and if more than one atom is to be considered, then a numerical 
suffix, representing the number of atoms, is also applied to the symbol. For 
example, Clg means two atoms of chlorine, H2 means two atoms, or one molecule 
of hydrogen. In a like manner the number of molecules is denoted by a numerical 
prefix, thus: 2H2 means two molecules of hydrogen each of which contains two 
atoms; so that the product of the prefix and the suffix is the number of atoms 
of the element under consideration. 

Mechanical mixtures. 

When the molecules of various elements are mixed together, one of two things 
may happen. 

The molecules may nierely mingle without losing their identity, and may 
therefore be separated mechanicalJy, as in the case of a mixture of sugar and 
sand, or, if temperature and pressure are favourable, the atoms in a molecule of 
one element may attach themselves to the atoms in a molecule of another element 
in the mixture, and j^roduce an entirely different substance. This substance is 
known as a Chemical compound. 

The union of oxygen with hydrogen may be taken as a simple example of the 
formation of a chemical compound. These two colourless and odourless gases, 
when mixed together, produce a gaseous mixture, but if a flame is applied to this 
mixture, or if it is highly compressed, an explosion will occur, and steam will be 
produced which can be seen if the temperature is low enough. It is this union 
which is responsible for the steam that issues from a motor car exhaust when 
the engine is started up on a cold morning. 

The reason for the combination of molecules producing compounds, endowed 
with properties entirely different from those of the combiningelementjis unknown.j* 

* Soe p. 4. 

■\ There are mimy things which we must believe which we do not understand. Matter 
and its combinations are as great a mystery as life itself. 
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Chemical compounds are indicated by a combination of symbols which repre¬ 
sent the separate molecules from which the compound was formed. Taking 
again the union of Hg* with Og, we have 

Hydrogen uniting with oxygen produces steam. 

Symbolically this reaction is denoted by 

2H2+ Og = 2H2O. 

The positive sign indicates that a chemical reaction has taken place, and the 
■sign should not be given its algebraic interpretation. 

It might be asked: Why select two molecules of Hg, and but one of Og? The 
reason is that any other proportion of molecules would leave either some of the 
Hg or some of the Og uncombined. For example, 

4H2 + 02 = 2H2O + 2H2. 

In this equation the positive sign on the right hand side (r.ti.s.) has its algebraic 
meaning, and it indicates that steam is produced and hydrogen remains when 
the proportions of Hg and Og shown on the left-hand side (l.h.s.) of the equation 
leact. In an engine the uncombined hydrogen would be v asled; so with a view 
to ecoromy in fuel it is highly important that both fuel and air are supplied in 
tlie correct proiiortions. 

In this resjicet chemical equations are very valuable to engineers; because 
they not only indicate the result of a chemical reaction, but they indicate 
ihc proportions with which the elements react when there is to be no sur])lus. 


Ex. How many pounds of oxygen are required to burn completely one pound of 
hydrogen? 

The equation of thig reaction is 

2H2+O2-2H2O. 


But the atomic weight of Hg is 1 and that of Og 10 (yee p. 5). 


Hence 


2H2 + O2 
_I !_I 


2H2O. 


2(1 x2) +(10x2) = 2(1x2 + 10). 


Hence 4 units of hydrogen combine with 32 units of oxygen to form 30 units of steam. 
If we multiply throughout to convert the unit mass of an atom into lb. weight, then w^e 
can say that 4 lb. of Hg require 32 lb. of Og to form 36 lb. of steam. 

.". Weight of oxygen required for the complete combustion of one lb. of hydrogen 



* The author is aware that it is incorrect to use symbols such as Hg to replace the word 
hydrogen, since represents one molecule of hydrogen. Although incorrect the practice 
IB widely used by engineers. 
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Formation of chemical equations. 

Since a chemical equation represents but a redistribution of atoms, it follows 
that the same number of atoms of any one element must exist on both sides of 
the equation. This conclusion can also be drawn from the fact that matter is 
indestructible, and therefore every atom of the interacting substances on the 
L.H.S. of a chemical equation must also appear on the n.H.s. of the equation, 
although usually in some fresh associations of atoms. This information is re¬ 
markably valuable, because it enables us to build up chemical equations, and 
therefore removes the necessity for memorising them. 


Ex. Form the chemical equation which represents the complete conbustion of marsh 
gas, CH4. 


When marsh gas is burnt completely, carbon dioxide (COg) and steam (HgO) are 


produced; so wo can write 


CH4 + a:02 = COg-f yHgO. 


The values of x and y may then be determined from the condition that the same 
number of atoms of each element exist on both sides of the equation. For carbon there 
is one atom on each aide. For hydrogen there are 4 on the l.h.s. and 2y on the r.h.s. 
For oxygen there are 2x on the L.H.S. and (2-\-y) on the n.ii.s. 

2y = 4, 2/= 2, 


and 

Whence 


2x=(2-\-y)j but y = 2. x = 2. 

CH4 + 2O2 = COg + 2H2O 

12 + 1x4 2(16x2) 12 + 32 + 2(2 + 16) 

I I ! L_ I 1 I I 

16 64 44 36 

I I-1 J-1 

80 80 


From this example it should be appreciated that a chemical equation is not only a 
qualitative expression, which expresses the result of reactions, but that it also has 
a quantitative sigmlicance, and in this respect the equation obeys mathematical laws, 
the total mass on the two sides of the equation being the same. 


Gaseous reactions. 


The mass of a gas is so difficult to measure directly that it is more usual to 
consider the volumes which unite rather than the masses. Fortunately this 
convenience does not introduce any complication into chemical equations, 
because these equations are not altered if they are multiplied throughout by a 
constant. Take for instance the molecular equation 


2H2 d" O2 = 2H2O 

and multiply this through by a constant n which represents the number of 

molecules in 1 cu. ft. of gas at any particular state, see p. 12, for instance the 

N.T.p. condition, then „ „ _ „ tt /-i. 

2nHa + nO, = 2nH20. 
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This equation now reads: Two cubic feet of H 2 combine with one cubic foot of 
O 2 to produce two cubic feet of steam at the same state as the and O 2 ; provided 
the steam produced obeys the laws of perfect gases. 

At high temperatures steam does obey the gas laws, but at low temperatures 
the prefix 2n has no significance, since the steam would condense, and its volume 
would then be negligible in comparison with that of the gas. 

A similar paradox arises with the solid carbon in the equation 

nC + n02 = 

which should not be read as “One cubic foot of carbon combines with one cubic 
foot of oxygen”, since, in general, gaseous carbon does not exist. 

In an electric arc the carbon might be gaseous, but in its solid state the volume 
of oxygen required to consume but one pound of C is so great as to render the 
volume of carbon negligible in comparison. Hence we can say that one cubic foot 
of O 2 , after reacting with C, produces one cubic foot of CO 2 at the same pressure 
and temperature as that of the Oj, provided that this is far above the liquefaction 
point of COg. 

The weight of air required for the combustion of solid and liquid fuels. 

The first important application of Chemistry to combustion problems is in the 
determination of the minimum amount of air required to burn comijletely a solid 
or liquid fuel of known composition. If the theoretical weight of air required is 
known, then the actual air supply can be adjusted to avoid undue heat losses 
due to insufficient or excess air. 

Such a calculation is rendered easy by the fact that all commercial fuels depend 
entirely on carbon and hydrogen for their combustible material, and that these 
fuels are analysed by weight. 

In a fuel of this type a portion of the carbon is combined with the hydrogen to 
form what is known as a hydrocarbon, thus: CH 4 is a hydrocarbon, whilst 
the uncombined carbon C is known as fixed carbon, and resembles charcoal 
or coke. 

The presence of hydrocarbons in no way afi^ects the chemical equations which 
treat the elements as separated, but these hydrocarbons give to the fuel the 
important practical advantage of ready ignition, and it is the much higher 
proportion of hydrogen in a hquid fuel that distinguishes its analysis from that 
of a Bohd fuel. 

Ex. A fuel oil contains 84 % of C and 16 % of H. Determine the minimum weight of 
air required to bum one pound of this fuel. 

The complete equations for the reaction are 

C + O2 = CO2 and 2H2 +02 = 2H2O 
12 32 44 4 32 36 
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Hence 1 lb. of cq,rbon requires lb. of O 2 and produces f-f lb. of COg; whilst 1 lb. of 
H 2 requires 8 lb. of O 2 to form 9 lb. of steam. 

In 1 lb. of fuel there are 0-84 lb. of C and 0*16 lb. of H, so that the total oxygen 
required is 

^ X 0-84 + 8 X 0-16 = 3-52 lb.* 

To obtain the weight of air required we must know the chemical com¬ 
position of air. 

Air contains a large proportion of nitrogen, and for engineering purposes w e 
can regard the gravimetric analysis as Ng, 77 %; Og, 23 %, and the volumetric 
analysis as N 2 , 79 %; O 2 , 21 %. 

Hence the weight of air required to supply 3-52 lb. of Og ia 

3-52 = 15-3 lb. 

In practice, to ensure that the fuel is completely burnt, excess air to the extent 
of nearly 30 % must be supplied to liquid fuels and even more to solid fuels. 


The minimum volume of air required for the complete combustion of a 
gaseous fuel of known composition. 

It was shown on p. 506 that with gaseous reactions the proportions by volume 
which react are equal to the number of molecules of the reacting constituents. 
For example, with marsh gas, CH 4 , the complete reaction is (p. 506) 

CH4 + 2O2 = CO2 + 2H2O. 

In terms of volumes this reads: One cubic foot of CH 4 combines with tw'o cubic 
feet of oxygen to form one cubic foot of carbon dioxide and two cubic feet 
of steam; provided all these volumes are measured at the same pressure and 
temperature, and that the constituents may be considered to obey the laws of 
perfect gases. 

Generally the gases employed by engineers for the development of power are 
mixtures of CH 4 , Hg, CO, CO 2 , Ng, etc., so that the computation of the air 
required is best effected by a tabular method which may be illustrated by an 
example. 

Ex. Estimate the volume of air required for the combustion of 100 cu. ft. of gas having 
the analysis CH 4 , 39-5 %; Hg, 46-0 %; Ng, 0-5 %; CO, 7-5 %; H 2 O, 2-0 %; COg, 4-5 %. 
What is the volumetric analysis of the products of combustion at 100° C.? 

• Had the fuel analysis indicated the presence of oxygen, then less than 3-62 lb. of oxygen 
would need in be supplied from the atmosphere. 
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Combustion of 100 cw. ft. of gaseous fuel 


Con¬ 

stituent 

gas 

Percen¬ 
tage by 
volume 

Combustion equation 

Oxygen 
required 
cu. ft. 

Volume of products 
of combustion, 
cu. ft. 

N. 

HgO 

gaseous 

COg 

CH. 

39-5 

CH. + 20j = CO. + 2H,0 

79-0 

79-0 

39-5 

_ 

H, 

46-0 ' 

2H. + 0. = 2H.O 

23-0 

46-0 

— 

1 

N, 

0-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-5 

CO 

7-6 

2 CO + 0 . = 2 CO, 

3-76 

— 

7-5 

— 

H,0 

2-0 

— 

— 

2-0 

— 

— 

COj 

4-5 

— 

— 

— 

4 5 

— 


100-0 

Total Og required = 

105-75 

1270 

51-5 

0-5 1 


Air required at the supply t emperatiure and pressure of the gas = 2 1 ^ 105-75 = 504 cu. fU 

79 

Xg associated with this air = 105-75x^j^ = 398-0 cu. ft. 

Ng in the gas = 0-5 


Total Ng in flue gas 
Total HgO in flue gas 
Total COg in flue gas 


= 398-5 
= 1270 
= 51*5 


Total flue gas 


= 577-0 cu. ft. 


The analysis of the products of combustion will be 

HgO, 127 0; COg, 51-5; Ng, 398-5 cu. ft. 


or, expressed as a percentage, 


HgO,22%; COg, 8-91%; Ng, 69 


0' 


Exhaust gas analysis. 

In practice gases arc usually analysed over water which is used for measuring 
the contraction in the volume of the gas mixture (or, if the gas is soluble in water, 
salt water or mercury may be used) contained with the water in a measuring 
vessel as each of the constituent gases is absorbed by a suitable chemical. 

The use of cold water or mercury condenses any water vapour present in the 
gas, so that the subsequent analysis will reveal only the proportions of the dry 
gases. Hence when you are asked to predict the analysis of the exhaust gas 
from an engine or boiler, the steam and SOg should be omitted. 

Applying this rule to the previous example, we have the analysis of the dry 
flue gas: 

CO„ 11-43 %; Ng, 88-54 %. 
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To estimate the actual volume of air supplied for the combustion of one 
hundred cubic feet of gaseous fuel from the analysis of the fuel and 
that of the exhaust gas. 

The previous example showed that if just the right amount of air is supplied 
to bum completely a gas of a given composition (other than Hg), an analysis of 
the exhaust gas will reveal only COg and Ng. 

If excess air is supplied, Og will also appear in the exhaust analysis, whilst a 
deficiency in air, or imperfect combustion, is revealed by the appearance of other 
constituents (Hg, CH^, CO, etc.) in the exhaust gas analysis. 

This information would appear valuable to engineers who are in charge of 
plant consuming a gas of known composition, and who are able to analyse the 
exhaust gases, and from this analysis to deduce whether the correct amount of 
air and combustion temperature obtains, thus: 

Lot be the minimum volume of the dry products of combustion, i.e. the 
products produced excluding steam by the combination of 100 cu. ft. of gas with 
the minimum volume of air required for the complete combustion of the gas; 
also let be the volume of excess air associated with then is the 

basis on which the volumetric analysis of the actual exhaust gas is computed. 
On this basis let Og be the percentage of oxygen in the actual exhaust gas, then 


0 .= 


X (21/100) X 100 

(^mia ^ea) 


whence 


02('y^p + Vea) = 


/. Volume of excess air per 100 cu. ft. of gas = ^ 


( 21 - 0 ,) 


— V„a CU. ft. 


Total air = (Minimum volume+ 'i;g^). 


Ex. On the application of this equation. 

If the exhaust from an engine using the gas given on p. 508 showed 12 % O,, what 
was the volume of excess air supplied per cu. ft. of gas, and also the total volume of air? 

Vnip = (COg + NJ = 450 cu. ft., O, = 12 %. 

450 X 12 

= 600 cu. ft. per 100 cu. ft. of gas. 

Excess air per cu. ft. of gas = 6 cu. ft. 

Minimum air = 5-04 cu. ft. 

Actual air per cu. ft. of gas = 11-04 cu. ft. 
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To obtain the analysis by weight from the analysis by volume of 
a gas. 

In the case of gaseous fuels the estimation of the air supply, from the analysis 
of the exhaust gas, was relatively simple, because both the fuel and the exhaust 
products were analysed by volume. With solids or Hquid fuels, however, wo have 
to deal with analysis by volume and analysis by weight; so that the computation 
is not quite so easy, since we must first convert the volumetric analysis of the 
exhaust gas to analysis by weight. 

The factor which connects mass and volume is density p, and from p. 13 
density is also related to molecular weight by the expression 

rri 1 1 i 1 1 1 - Tabulated molecular weight 

p = m X 71 X T abulatcd molecular weight =- ^- - —. 

3l) S 

If therefore the volume of each of the constituents in the exhaust gas analysis 
is multiplied by the appropriate density, we have the weights of the constituents. 
On dividing the weight of each of the constituents by the total weight of the gas 
sample, we have the proportions by weight, ^his computation removes the 
necessity of multiplying the volumetric analysis by the density of each con¬ 
stituent, since the product (m x n) cancels on division, as an example will show. 


Ex. Convert the volumetric analysis COg, 10-9 %; CO, 1-0 %; Og, 7-1 %; Ng, Bl-0 % 
to gravimetric analysis. 


Constituent 

Porcentage 
by volume 

Density p 

Parts by weight 
(/? X % by volume) 

Percentago 
by weight 

CO, 

10-9 

m X n X 44 

mxnx 480'0 

15-DB 

CO 

10 

m X n X 29 

mxnx 28-0 

0-93 

O, 

71 

wi X n X 32 

mxnx 227-2 

7-67 

N, 

810 

m X n X 28 

mxnx 2268-0 

76 52 

Total weight = 

mxnx 3003-2 

100-00 


The numbers in the fifth column are found by dividing the quantities in the fourth 
column by of the total weight. 

Hence to convert from analysis by volume to analysis by weight multiply the 
percentage by volume of each constituent by its molecular weight, find the sum of the 
products and divide each product by this sum. Einally multiply the result by 100. 


Alternative method. 

If we consider a mol of gas mixture instead of a cubic foot, then the mass of any one 
of the constituent gases is given by 

, .... .. Percentage by volume of the constituent „ 

(Molecular weight of constituent) X --lb. per mol. 
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Applying this principle to the example: 


Constituent 

Percentage 

volume 

Parts by weight 
per mol of gas 

Percontage 
by weight 

CO 2 

10-9 

^^^100 

15-98 

CO 

1-0 


0-93 

0 . 

7-1 


7-57 

N. 

810 

1 

1 

75-52 1 

^ 3003 2 

Total weight = - 

100-00 


To obtain the analysis by volume from the analysis by weight. 

Divide the percentage by weight of each constituent by its molecular weight, 
find the sum of the quotients, and divide each quotient by this sum. Multiply the 
result by 100. 


Ex. Predict the volumetric analysis of the flue gas when pure carbon is burnt with a 
minimum quantity of air. 

The equation for the reaction is 

C + 0„ = CO™. 

12 32 44 

Air required per lb. of C = ^ = 11-6 lb. 

32 77 

N™ associated with this air = x ^ = 8-93 lb. 

^ 12 23 

The products of combustion will contain only Ng and COg in the proportions: 


Constituents 

Parts 
by weight 

1 

Parts by volume 

P 

Percentage 
by volume 

VO* 

44 

1 


1 

20-9 

12 

771 X n X 44 

m X 71 X 12 

■NT 

1 

8-93 

1 


8-93 

791 

1 

m X n X 28 

m X 71 X 28 



Sum of quotients = 

1 

mxn 

1 8 OS'! 

28 J 

100-0 


From this example we see that the percentage of CO 2 in flue gas can never 
exceed 21 %,* even when pure carbon is burnt, whilst the presence of hydrogen 


• The result is obvious sines the CO^ replaces ths Oj in the air. 
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in a fuel, reduces this value to about 18 whilst the neicssity of excess air (to 
ensure complete combustion of bhe fuel) reduces the value still further; 10 % 
is a figure to which engineers aspire for efficient plant. 

Ex. The percentage composition of a sample of anthracite was found by analysis to 
be C, 90; Hg, 3-3; Og, 3-0; Ng, 0-8; S, 0-9; Ash, 2’0. Calculate the minimum weight of air 
for the complete combustion of 1 lb. of this fuel. 

If 50 % excess air is supplied, find the percentage composition of the dry flue gases 
by volume. 





Weight of 

Weight of products per lb. 

Con¬ 

stituent 

PercBiitagP 
by weight 

Combustion equation 

0 , required 
per lb. 
of fuel 

1 

N, 

L'O, 

SOa 

C 

900 

c-i -02 = ro„ 

12 32 44 

2-400 


3-3 

— 


3 3 

2H2-1-()2 = 2 TT 2 O 

1 8 9 

0-264 

— 

— 

— 

S 

0-9 

S + O 2 = SOg 

32 32 64 

0-009 

1 

1 

— 

0-018 



Total O 2 

2-673 

— 




30 

— 

0-030 

— 

1 

1 

N. 

0-8 

— 

— 

0 008 



Total Oa required from atmosphere 

2-643 

— 

1 — 

-- 

Minimum air required =: x 2-U43 = 

11 49 lb. 

— 

1 

— 

m actual air supply = 11-49 x 1-5 x 0-77 = 


13 270 

- 

— 

Total N, 

2 



13 278 


— 


Excess oxygen = 11-49 x 0-5 x 0-23 = 1-323, 
= 0-5x2-043 = 1-3215. 


Analysis of the products of Combustion, 


Constituent 

Parts by 
weight 

1 

M 

Parts by weight 

Percentago 

volume 

M 

= Parts by volumo 

CO, 

3-3 

A 

0 0750 

12-69 

so,» 

0-018 

A 

0-0003 

0-05 

0, 

1-323 

A 

0-0413 

7-0 

N, 

13-278 

A 

0-4740 

80-26 



0-5906 

100 00 


* Since the analysis would be conducted in the presence of water, ths SO^ would most 
likely be absorbed. 


W H E 


33 
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To obtain an expression which will give the weight of air supplied per lb. 
of fuel, of known carbon content, when the volumetric analysis of 
the flue gas is known. 

Let C be the percentage by weight of carbon that is actually burnt, 

CO 2 be the percentage by volume of the CO 2 in the dry flue gas, 

CO be the percentage by volume of the CO in the flue gas, 

Ng be the percentage by volume of the N 2 in the flue gas. 

Using these quantities: 

The actual weight of CO^ = CO 2 x m x n x 44 lb. per 100 cu. ft. of flue gas. 

The actual weight of CO = CO xmx 7 i,x 2 Blb. per 100 cu. ft. of flue gas. 

The actual weight of Ng = Ng x m x n x 28 lb. per 100 cu. ft. of flue gas. 

The molecular weights of CO and Ng are each equal to 28. 

Now the total mass of carbon per 100 cu. ft. of flue gas is given by 

12 12 
(m X n X 44 X COg) x —H-(mxrix 28 x CO) 


Since the reactions producing COg and CO are 


C + 02= CO 2 
12 32 44 ’ 


Cperlb. ofCOjj = ^^; 
r ^44 


2 C + O 2 = 2CO 
24 32 56 ’ 


C per lb. of CO 


1 - 

2 S‘ 


Moreover, all this carbon comes from the fuel; and if we make the assumption 
that all the N 2 comes from the atmosphere, a simple expression may be obtained 
for the air supply, thus: 

Total carbon in the flue gas = m x n x 12 (COg + CO). 

Na per lb. of carbon in the flue gas 

_ mxr?x28xN2 

” m X X 12 (C307+W) ■ .^ ^ 

For every pound of fuel suppHed to the furnace only C/1 00 lb. of carbon pass 
out of the flue, whence the weight of Ng per lb. of fuel is 

2 BN 2 _C^ 

12(C02+C0)^ 100 


If all thia nitrogen has come from the atmosphere, then the air supplied per lb. 
of fuel 


28 N 5 J X C X 100 


12 (CO 21 +CO) X 100x77’ 

since there are 77 parts by weight of N, in 100 parts of air, 

NgxC 


Air per lb. of fuel = 


33(COg+CO) 


lb. 
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This is a very important equation in the combustion of fuels, and although 
combustion problems can be solved from hrst principles without it, vet the 
solution cannot be effected with the same facility. 

To evaluate the proportion of carbon burnt to GO. 

On p. 614 it was shown that the total carbon content of the duo gas was given 
by wxTix 12(C02 + C0), and that in the CO by mx7ixl2CO, whence the 
proportion of carbon burnt to CO is given by 

mxnxl2xCO CO 

m X n X 12(C02+ CO) ~ CO 2 + CO’ 

and if C is the proportion of carbon actually burnt per lb. of fuel, then 

Carbon burnt to CO per lb. of fuel = lb. 

GOg + GO 

This equation is of importance when the heat loss due to incomplete com¬ 
bustion is required (see p. 536). 

Ex. Estimate the weight of air supphed per lb. of fuel if the flue gas analysis was 
%J CO 2 , 10 %, and the carbon content of the fuel was 80 %, but an analysis of 
the ash revealed that 5 % of this carbon had been lost through the firebars. 

Weight of air per lb. of fuel = = 18-18 lb. 

33 (10 T" o) 

Alternative solution. 

Consider one mol of flue gas and for this obtain the weight of each of the constituent 
gases and hence the molecular weight of the mixture, thus: 


Constituent 

Percentage 
by volume 

M oleciilar 
weight 

M 

Parts by woiptht 
= Mx % v/100 

CO, 

10 

44 

4-40 

O, by difference 

10 

32 

3-20 

N, 

80 

28 

22-40 


100 

— 

30-00 


Equivalent molecular weight of gas = 30. 

Now one mol of CO^ contains 12 lb. of carbon, hence 10 % of a mol contains 
^xl2 = l-21b. of C. 

30 

Weight of dry flue gas per lb. of carbon contained in the flue gas = = 26 lb. 

Weight of dry gas per lb. of fuel = 25 x —■ = 18-76 lb. 


33-a 
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The weight of air by difference is 
18'76 +Weight of steam formed 

— [The weight of the combustible and moisture in eELch lb. of fuel]. 


Ex. In a boiler trial the dry coal as burned contained 84 % C and 3 % of free hydrogen. 
Flue gas analysis gave 11-5 % carbon dioxide, 8*4 % oxygen, 80*1 % nitrogen by volume. 
Calculate, per pound of dry fuel, the weight of necessary air, and the weight of excess air. 


Actual air supplied = 


801 X 84 
33x11-5 


= 17-73 lb. 


O 2 required for C = 0-84 x = 2-24 
O 2 required for Hg = 0-03 x 8 = 0-24 
Total O, = 2-48 


Air required = 2-48 x - 
Excess air 


= 10-77 
7 01b. 


Alternatively. Considering one mol of gas. 

Weight of COa = 0-115 x 44 = 5-06 lb. 
Weight of O 2 = 0-084 x 32 = 2-69 lb. 


In 1 lb. of CO 2 there are H lb. of C. 


C in flue gas = 12 x 0115 = 1-38 lb. 


Excess O 2 per lb. of C = ^ = 1-95 lb, 

i 'on 

O, per lb. of fuel = 1-95 xO S4 = 1-638. 


X. . 1 , , 1-638x100 

. . Excess air per lb. of fuel =-—r-•= 7-12 lb. 

aO 


Ex. Weight of flue gas per lb. of fuel. Excess air. 


(B.Sc. 1931.) 


A boiler is fired with a fuel having a composition by weight C = 86 1 %, Hg = 3-9 %, 
O 2 = 1-4 %, ash = 8-6 %. Volumetric analysis of dry flue gases gives COg = 12-7 %, 
CO = 1-4 %, O 2 = 4-1 %, N 2 by difference = 81*8 %. Calculate 

(a) The total weight of flue gas per lb. of fuel fired. 

(&) The percentage of excess air supplied above the minimum quantity required for 
complete combustion of the fuel. 

n I ^ n QC. 1 

The weight of air per lb. of fuel = ^ = 16-12 lb. 

On the assumption that the ash remains in the ash pan, the fuel passing 

up the chimney = 0-914 


Total weight of flue gas per lb. of fuel 


16 034 lb. 
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To obtain the minimum air supplied per lb. of fuel: 


Constituent 

Pcrcontagr* 
by weight 

Combustiun 

equation 

Weight of 

O 2 required 

C 

8 G 1 

C + Oj= COj 

12 32 44 

2-295 

H, 

3-9 

2 Hj + 0 , = 2 H^O 
18 9 

0-312 

o. 

1-4 


2907 

0014 

O 2 required 2-5!)3 


Minimum air per lb. of fuel = x 2-5[)3 — 11 27. 


/, Percentage excess air calculated on the minimum quantity 

= ^'fi:27^xl00 = 34.1. 

Ex. Air leakage into economiser. 

In a trial on a boiler fitted with an economiser tl)f‘ following results were obtained: 


Analysis of gas entering the economiser 
Analysis of gas leaving the economiser 


CO 2 

CO 

Oz 

Nz 

8-3 

0 

11-4 

80-3 

7-9 

0 

11-5 

80-6 


Determine the air leakage into the economiser if the carbon content of the fuel is 80 %; 
also find the reduction in temperature of the gas due to air leakage if atmospheric 
temperature = 15° C., flue temperature = 350° C. Specific heat of air — 0-24 and of 
flue gas = 0-25. Ash from ash pan = 15 % by weight of fuel fired. 

.. , NxC 

Airsupphod = ^^,^^^^. 

Air leakage = ^ ^ 1-299 lb. of air per lb. of fuel. 

Weight of air per lb. of coal -= 23-45 lb. 

Weight of fuel passing up chimney (1 — 015) = 0 85 

Total weight of products = 24-30 lb. 

Heat in flue gas per lb. of coal = 24-3 x 350 x 0-25 = 2123 c.h.u. 

Heat in leakage air = 15 x 1-209 x 0*24 = 4-67 

2127-67 C.H.TJ. 

In the mixture we can still consider the gas and the air as separate and having their 
own specific heats, but sharing a common temperature T. Thus: 

(0-24 X 1 •290 +24-25 x 0-25) T = 2127-67, T = 333-4° C. 

/. Fall in temperature = 16-6° C. 
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Ex. Forced and induced draught fans. (B.Sc. 1934.) 

The air in a boiler house is at 20° C. and the flue gases are at 200° C. The air supplied 
per lb. of fuel is 18 lb., the weight of fuel consumed being 2000 lb. per hr. Estimate the 
B.H.P. required to drive a fan on this boiler installation maintaining a draught of 2 in. 
of water 

(a) when the fan produces induced draught; 

(&) when the fan produces forced draught. 

Assume the fan to be 80 % efficient. 

A- 1 - j X 2000x18 

Air supphed per minute =-- = 600 lb. 


600 lb. 


Volume of air at 30 in. Hg and 0° C. = 12-39 x 600 = 7,430 cu. ft. 

293 

Volume of air at 30 in. Hg and 20° C. = x 7430 = 7,970 cu. ft. 

273 

473 

Volume of air at 30 in. Hg and 200° C. = x 7430 = 12,860 cu. ft. 

27 3 

The work done by the fan — Volume displaced in cu. ft. x Change in pressure 

= X 62-5j X Volume displaced in cu. ft. = 10-42 x Volume displaced. 

j UAr 1 10-42x12,860 

/. H.p. of induced draught fan = x-^ - = 5-08. 

U“B oijjUUU 

1 10-42x7970 __ 

H.p. of forced draught fan = — X —~ = 3-15. 


Ex. Volume of flue gas. (Junior Whitworth 1934.) 

One pound of a particular dry coal consists of 0-9 lb. C, 0-05 lb. H, and the remainder 
is ash. Assuming that 1 lb. of air atN.T.P. displaces 12-5 cu. ft., calculate the volume of 
flue gas per lb. of coal consumed if the temperature = 200° C. and that the weight of 
air admitted is twice that necessary for combustion. 

Air required = ^ ® ^ = 12-17 lb. 

Actual air supplied = 2 x 12-17 = 24-34 lb. 


Airialysis of dry flue gas. 
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Volume of dry gas = 368 x 0*8315 

2T 3 

473 

Volume of steam === 26-8 x x 9 x 0 05 
273 

Total volume of flue gas per lb. of coal 


= 517'0 cu. ft. 

= 16-3 
= 532-3 cu. ft. 


Approximate Method. 

Treating the flue gas as air the volume is 


473 

24-34 X 12-5 X ^ = 527-5 cu. ft. 


EXAMPLES ON THE COMBUSTION OF GASES 

1 . A gas has the following composition by volume: hydrogen 45 %; marsh gas (CH^), 
36 %; carbon monoxide, 15 %; nitrogen, 4 %. Find the volume of air required for the 
combustion of 1 cu. ft. of the gas (oxygen in air is 21 % by volume). 

Ans. 4-86 cu. ft. 

2 . A producer gas has the following analysis by volume: hydrogen, 18-23 %; carbon 
monoxide, 25-07 %; carbon dioxide, 5-2%; nitrogen, 61 %; Estimate the minimum 
quantity of air required for the complete combustion of 1 cu. ft. of the gas, and the 
percentage contraction in volume after combustion, and the composition of the products 
of combustion. 

Ans. 1-03 cu.ft.; 10 ' 66 %; Carbon dioxide, 16-7%; Nitrogen, 73-2 %; Water, 10-1 %, 

3. The volumetric analysis of producer gas supplied to an engine is carbon dioxide, 
7-66 %; carbon monoxide, 22-27 %; hydrogen, 20-19 %; marsh gas, 2-778 %; nitrogen, 
47-1 %. The exhaust gases contained 10 % of oxygen by volume. 

Estimate the quantity of air actuaUy supplied per cubic foot of gas and the percentage 
contraction in volume in engine cylinder due to combustion. 

Ana. 2-917 cu. ft.; 6-45%. 

4- Combustion of gas. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

Calculate the volume of air which is theoretically necessary and sufficient to bum 
a cubic foot of gas having the following percentage volumetric composition: CH^, 27; 
Hg, 43; CO, 12 ; Ng, 13; heavy hydrocarbons, say C 3 H 121 5. 

If the percentage of COg in the dry exhaust of a gas engine using this gas is 6-6 by 
volume, estimate the volume of air used per cubic foot of gas. Ana. 6-32; 8-77 cu. ft. 

(I.M.E. 1938.) 

5. The percentage analysis, by volume, of a coal gas is as follows: Hg, 48; CHj, 28; 
CO, 8 - 6 ; C 2 H 4 , 6-4; O^, 0-6; Ng, 8-4. Determine the percentage change in volume when 
this gas is burned in nine times its own volume of air, and give the composition of the 
resulting products of combustion. 

Ans. 14-6 % at n.t.p.; COg, 6-78 %; O 2 , 10-06 %; Nj, 84-2 %. 
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(LM.E. 1938.) 

6. Find, for benzene, CgHj, the air/fuel ratio, by weight, giving chemically correct 
combustion. 

In an engine test, using this fuel, the air/fuel ratio by weight was observed to be 11/1. 
Estimate the percentage composition of the exhaust gases by weight. 

Ans. 13-37 to 1; HgO 5-8 ; CO 8-0; CO 2 15-7; Ng 70-;5. 

7. A fuel oil contains 85 % of C and 15 % of H by weight. Determine the mmimum 
weight of air required for the complete combustion of 1 lb. of this oil. 

If the air actually supplied is 20 % in excess of the minimum required, find the 
percentage composition of the products of combustion by volume, neglecting the volume 
of condensed water vapour. Ans. 15-06 lb.; N, 84-6 %; C) 2 , 3-41 %; CO 2 , 12 %. 

(I.M.E. 1936.) 

8. A coal has the following composition: C, 54 %; H, 4 %; 0, 12 %; S, 4 %; N, 10 %; 
moisture, 3 %; ash, 22 %. The coal is burned using 40 % excess -air and produces ash 
containing 25 % unburned carbon. The air temperature is 18° C. and pressure 740 mm. 
Find 

(а) The volume of air required to burn 1 lb. of fuel. 

(б) The actual volume used. 

(c) The percentage composition of the dry products of combustion. 

Ans. 99 cu. ft.; 138-5 cu.ft,; CO 2 , 11-37 %; N, 82-2 %; SO 2 , 0-36%; 0, 6-14%. 

9. Orsat apparatus. (B.Rc*. 1937.) 

Give a brief description, with sketches, of an apparatus suitable for analysing the 
exhaust gas from an internal combustion engine, and explain how it is used. 

As a result of such an analysis it was found that the exhaust gas contained 12 % COg, 
4 % CO, and 84 % N 2 by volume. The fuel used was hexane, ('gHi 4 . Calculate the 
percentage by which the air supplied was greater or less than the theoretical minimum 
required for complete combustion. Air contains 23 % of oxygen by weight. 

Ans. 15-36 % deficient. 


The Orsat apparatus for flue gas analysis. 

The Orsat apparatus is very convenient for analysing flue gas on the spot, and 
in capable hands it will give an accuracy of +0-5 % of the COg content. In its 
simplest form the apparatus is arranged for the absorption of CO 2 , CO and O 2 , 
the nitrogen content of the gas being obtained by difference. 

Referring to Fig. 275, C is a water-jacketed eudiometer graduated up to 100 
cubic centimetres. The base of the eudiometer is connected to an aspirator A, 
the purpose of which is to charge or discharge the eudiometer. 

Flasks 1, 2 and 3, with duplicate flasks behind them, contain respectively 
solutions of caustic soda NaOH for the absorption of COg, pyrogallic acid in 
alkali for the absorption of O 2 , and cuprous chloride (which is made by dissolving 
copper oxide CuO in about twenty times its weight of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid HCl) for the absorption of CO. 
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To accelerate absorption of the gases the flasks 1, 2 and 3 are packed with 
amaU glass tubes, the wetted surface of which is bared when, by raising the 
aspirator bottle and opening the tap communicating with the particular flask, 
the gas sample is introduced into the flask. The expelled reagent is accommodated 
in the open duplicate flask, and is protected from reaction with the atmosphere 
by a film of oil or a loose-fitting cork. 



The large vessels B and D are sometimes provided for the continuous collection 
and averaging of the flue gas, whilst, in plant where the Orsat apparatus cannot 
be brought close to the sampling point, the time required to transmit and 
analyse the sample may be reduced by fitting a small blower of the type used in 
electric hair dryers. 

Manipulating the Orsat apparatus. 

If the apparatus can be appfied directly to the sampling point in the flues, 
cock F should be opened and the aspirator bottle A raised to expel any residual 
gas in the eudiometer. Care should be taken to prevent the salt water,* discharged 
from A, from entering the horizontal tube EF of the apparatus. On closing F 
the level of the reagents in the flasks 1, 2 and 3 must be raised to the level of the 
connecting rubber tubes by opening the respective cocks on the flasks and 

* Salt water is used to avoid absorption of the gases, which might occur, to a smaU extent, 
^ ith pure water. 
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lowering gently the aspirator bottle. Expel the exhausted gas through F, and 
on closing this coch open E and lower bottle A to induce a gas sample into the 
eudiometer. Close E and test for gas leaks in the apparatus by placing A on top 
of the apparatus, and note if the saline solution rises in the eudiometer, or if the 
reagents fall in the flasks. If all is satisfactory, expel the trial charge and induce 
a fresh one of 100 c.c. To ensure that the test is conducted at constant pressure 
the water level in A should be brought horizontal with that in the eudiometer, 
which is protected from temperature changes by a water jacket. 

The CO 2 is the flrst gas to be absorbed, and this is effected by opening the cock 
communicating with flask 1 , and raising the aspirator bottle A until the saline 
solution reaches the 100 mark on the eudiometer. To accelerate absorption the 
aspirator bottle should be raised and lowered slowly. After some minutes’ 
absorption the aspirator bottle should be lowered to bring the reagent back to its 
original level, when the cock on 1 should be closed. After levelling the liquid 
in A and C read the eudiometer, which gives the percentage of COg directly. 
Repeat the operation for the absorption of Og, and, if at the end of it, the eudio¬ 
meter shows about B 2 % Ng, the presence of CO should be suspected, and a test 
made for it. It should be observed that this apparatus is not sufficiently sensitive 
to give accurate values of the CO content, because of the small amount to be 
measured, but it wiU detect it. 

(Junior Whitworth 1937.) 


Ex. Describe a simple form of portable apparatus by which the volume of COg content 
of a flue gas can be measured, and state the precautions you would take in using it. 

A boiler takes coal having the following composition: By weight C = SB %,H = 3-8 %, 
0 = 2-2 %, ash = 6 %; the percentage of COg by volume passing up the chimney at 
245° C. is 10-1 %. What percentage of CO 3 would you expect to read in the apparatus 
\^hich you describe? 

Since the fuel contains H, and the flue gases at 245° C. contain 10-1 % COg, one may 
presume that the analysis was performed at that temperature and therefore steam was 
present. 

In the Orsat the steam is condensed and therefore only the dry flue gases are analysed; 
hence the percentage CO 3 will be greater than 10 - 1 . 

44 

Weight of CO 2 formed per lb. of fuel = ~x 0-B8. 

Weight of HjO = 0 038 x 9 lb. 


Volume of COj = ^ To 

44 12 

358 

Volume of H^O = y— x 9 x 0 03B 


^ 26-3 cu. ft. 


= 6 -B cu. ft. 


In the actual products there will be in addition Ng and Og in such proportions that 
26-3 


Ng + Og + 26*3 H" 6-B 

Percentage COg in the dry products 


= 10-1 %; whence N^ + Og = 227 cu. ft. 

26-3 


227-h 26-3 


= 10-4 %. 
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To estimate the weight of air supplied per lb. of fuel from measurements 
of GO 2 only. 

Under service conditions the complete analysis of the flue gases from a boiler, 
or internal combustion engine, is not a practical proposition, but many types of 
automatic instruments have been introduced which will record the COg content 
of the flue gas more or less satisfactorily. It remains then to investigate the value 
of this record as a guide to the efficient control of the process of combustion. 

Let C be the proportion of carbon by weight per lb. of fuel, H the proportion 
of hydrogen by weight per lb. of fuel, then the minimum weight of air per lb. of fuel 



X lb., 

23 * 


and, if combustion is complete, the weight of CO^ formed is 

-xGlb. 

Let W be the actual weight of air supphed per lb. of fuel, then the weight of 
excess air is 

The weight of oxygen in this excess air is 

lOoL 23 U 

The weight of nitrogen associated with IT lb. of air is 


77 

100 


W. 


The analysis of the resulting dry flue gas will be 


Constituent 

Parts by weight 

Parts by volume 

CO, 

N. 

O. 

100 

lOoL 23 \12 JJ 

0 

T 2 

IIW 

400 

3200l_ 23 V12 /J 


Total parts by volume = ^ + + + ■ 
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% COj by volume 


(7/12 X 100 


400 3200 L 23 \12 /J 


12 


lOOC 


r w 


-]■ 


% CO, = 


80,000C 

3[111»F-800H]' 


( 1 ) 


With solid fuels the hydrogen content is only of the order of 5 %, whilst W is 
about 1B, so that 800 x 0-05 = 40 is negligible in comparison with 111 x 18 = 2000, 
and as an approximation 


□/ _ 80,000(7 _ 240C 

333 W W ’ 


( 2 ) 


The carbon content of an average bituminous coal is about 84 %, whence 


240x0-84 200 


W 


W 


(3) 


If the percentage of COj is known, equation (3) wiU give approximately the 
weight of air supplied per lb. of fuel. 


Excess air. 

The minimum air required for an average bituminous coal having the com¬ 
position Hj, 6 %; C, 84 % is given by 

To-84 X ^ - 1 -0-05 x s"! X 4^-= 1 1-5. 

[_ 12 _J 2o 

200 

Hence the excess air “CQ— burnt. .(4) 

The curve given by equation (4) is a hyperbola which gives infinite excess air 
when the CO 2 is zero, and even with small values of COg the excess air may be 
very great. Now since the avoidable heat loss in the flue gas is directly propor¬ 
tional to the weight of excess air, equation (4) above shows that for this quantity 
to be small the CO 2 content should be great; so long as a high COg content does 
not introduce other losses. 

The chief loss which accompanies an abnormal reduction in the quantity of 
excess air is that due to incomplete combustion, when the carbon is only con¬ 
verted to CO instead of CO 3 , and therefore only about one-third of the heat 
content of the carbon is released (see p. 536). A similar loss, of almost equal amount 
per cubic foot of combustible gas which escapes unburnt, is experienced with 
hydrogen, since the calorific value of hydrogen and CO at n.t.p. are 340 and 
341 B.T.TJ. per cu. ft. respectively. 
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(Senior Whitworth.) 

Ex. Obtain a simple formula connecting n, the number of pounds of air passing through 
the furnace to burn 1 lb. of coal, and the volume percentage of the COg passing up the 
chimney. State clearly the assumptions you make. 

This formula is incorrect to the extent of about half a pound, why is this*? 

^ 200 

Ans. n = . 

Because in equation (3), p. 524, we ignored more exactly, bj^ equation (1) 


r 800 "I _ 80,000(7 

L ^ 111 ~ 333 X Percentage Ci 


COg Percentage COa’ 


In the approximation wo ignored with the hydrogen content of the fuel 

5 % value of xH is 0-36 lb. 

(B.Sr.) 

Ex. The weight of air supplied deduced from the GO^ content of the flue gas. 

Obtain an approximate formula giving the number of pounds of air passing into the 
boiler furnace per pound of coal burnt, assuming 

(а) That the percentage volume of COg in the flue gas is known, also the carbon 
content of the fuel. 

(б) That the flue gas analysis by volume is known, viz. COg, 0^ and Ng, but the 
carbon content of the fuel is not known. 

Why should the second formula be used with caution? 


From p. 524, 


_ 24 (^_. 

Percentage COg 


For the second portion of the question, consider one mol of dry flue gas having a 
percentage analysis of COg, Og and Ng. 

The weight of O 2 in the CO 2 = CHlg 

32 

The weight of the free Og = ,O 2 


The weight of the free Ng ~ 


The weight of the C = C 

The O 2 in combination with the products of combustion 


/ 28 ,, 23 32 \ 

“(100 ^‘‘^77 100 ^ 7 ' 


The O 2 in combination with the Hg 


1 r 28 23 32 "1 

H, in the fuel = «| x (O, + CO,)J. 
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If the fuel contains only and C, then the 

0 

Peicentsige C = ^ x 100. 

By (1) and (2) in (3), 


Percentage C = 


1 r 28 23 „ 32 .1,12 

_ 100 ’^ 77 ^^® 100 ^®*'^^°=^'^ 1 


^ 2400CO. _ . 

^Nj-80,+16C0^ 

The weight of air can now be computed from the equation 

NxC 

33(COj.+ CO)' . 

By (4) in (5), the weight of air per lb. of fuel 

_ SOON _ 

23Na + 176C02-880a’ .^ ^ 

In the derivation of this equation we assumed that the fuel contained only Hg and 
and in the denominator of (6) we have Og multipUed by a large coefficient. Now the 
slowness of the absorption of Og renders this value, and also that of Ng (which is obtained 
by difference), unreliable. 

As a check on the accuracy of (6) apply it to the case of flue gas having a composition 
COg, 8*3 %; Og, 11-4 %; Ng, 80-3 %, the carbon content of the fuel being 80 %. 


Direct calculation gives 


80 X 80-3 


By (6), 


800 X 80-3 


23 X 80-3 +176 X 8-3-88 X 11-4 


= 27-8 lb. 


To show that when solid fuels are burnt the nitrogen content of the flue 
gas is of the order of 80 % by volume. 

From p. 523, the % Nj in the flue gas is given by 


IF X 100 


Percentage Nj 


C 11 23 r„^ 100/32^ 

l2''’4^^'*'320o[.^ 


— IF 

Percentage N* = ^ . 
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To check the accuracy of this expression we have, when ^ = 0, 

Percentage Ng = = 79-2, 

as for pure air. 

When burning pure hydrogen with the minimum quantity of air only Nj will 
appear in the flue gas; so that (1) should give 100 %. 

From the equation, 2Ha + 0a = 2H20, the air required per lb. of H 2 

Sx 100 
is 


23 


ib. = »r. 


percentage Ng = 


8800 


111-800X 


23 

800 


= 100 Q.E.P. 


Taking as 5 % and TT as 18 lb. for a bituminous coal, 

8800 


Percentage N 2 = 


111 - 


800 X 0*05 
18 


80-9 %. 


With oil fuels the hydrogen content is about 12 % and the air may be cut 
down below 18 lb. per lb. of fuel. Using these values, however, 

-r. . ««no ^ 

Percentage Ng -- ^00x012 “ 


111 -- 


18 


Control of combustion—CO 2 recorders. 

An experienced fireman can judge, from the appearance of the fire and the 
smoke produced, whether the air supply is correct or not. 

In the case of oil firing the air louvres are closed until smoke appears at the 
chimney (if this does not persist all the time), they are then opened until this just 
disappears;* a similar rough setting may be cfTorted on the carburettor of a petrol 
engine. Unfortunately, however, men who are sufficiently intelligent to stoke 
will tire, and grow careless over so monotonous a task; so that, on a plant of 
reasonable dimensions, the installation of a COg recorder is merited. 

There are a considerable number of commercial COg recorders on the market, 
but they may be classified as follows: 

1. Chemical absorption instruments (direct): 

Those which record a change in volume due to the absorption of the CO 2 at 
constant pressure. 

Those which record a change in pressure due to the absorption of the CO 2 at 
constant volume. 


Physical methods (indirect): 

2. Determination of the CO^ content by variations in thermal conductivity. 

3. Determination of the CO 2 content by the diflerence in density of the gas. 

* A very pronounced shortage of air on oil-fired boilers is indicated by violent pulsation 
of the boiler casing. 
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Glass 1. In this class a definite volume of gas is removed from the flue and 
is usually passed through caustic potash to remove the CO 2 . The contraction in 
volume, or the reduction in pressure, is then recorded as a measure of the CO^ 
content. Instruments of the constant pressure type are the Simmance Abady, 
the Sarco, the Mono, the Hays, and others. Of the constant volume type we have 
the Apex (Uehling), which is a continuous recorder in contrast with the constant 
pressure type which are intermittent. 

The electric GOg recorder. 

The principle on which this type of recorder works is that the value of the 
thermal conductivity of a gas depends on its composition. 

Taking the thermal conductivity of N 2 as 100; that of Ogis 101; CO, 96; COg, 59 
and water vapour, 130. 

Now in the absence of radiation and convection, the rate of heat transmission 
through a gas depends upon the thermal conductivity of the gas. If therefore a 
simple means exists for measuring the rate of heat transmission through a gas 
of known thermal conductivity, then this gas can be identified. The simplest 
method of estimating the thermal conductivity of a gas is by means of an electric 
resistance; because the electric conductivity of a wire depends upon the tempera¬ 
ture of the wire, and this is turn depends upon the rate at which heat can be 
dissipated from it. 

If the wire is situated in a quiescent atmosphere of high thermal conductivity, 
then the current flowing will be greater than in the case of a wire situated in 
an atmosphere of low conductivity. 

Unfortunately, in this particular case, the thermal conductivity of a gas is also 
function of the temperature; so that compensation must be made for this as well 
as for radiation and convection. 


Galvanometer 



This is very simply effected by fitting a dupheate resistance which is sur¬ 
rounded by air and wiring these resistances in the form of a Wheatstone bridge 
(see Fig. 276). 

To limit radiation the resistance is heated to about 100° C., whilst con¬ 
vection is reduced by enclosing the resistance in a tube of approximately J in. bore. 
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The bridge is balanced by introducing air into both the air and gas cyhnders, 
and adjusting the resistances until the galvanometer shows zero. Known 
percentages of COg in air are then passed through the gas cylinder, and the 
galvanometer reading is numbered in terms of these percentages. 

For the successful practical application of this principle, a number of other 
factors have to be considered, the chief of which are: 


(а) The flue gas must be freed from dust, moisture and corrosive impurities. 

(б) The air and gas cylinders should be at the same temperature, and this 
should be high enough to prevent internal deposition of dew. 

(c) To avoid time lag the Wheatsone bridge should be close to the gas samphng 
point. 

(cZ) Since flue gases are usually at a pressure lower than atmospheric, some 
reliable form of aspirator must be fitted. 


(p) The pipe connecting the instrument with the sampling point should bo 
inchned so as to be self-draining, and a water seal (to remove the condensate) 
should be fitted at the lowest point 
in the suction piping. 

The Ranarex mechanical COg 
recorder. 

This recorder depends for its 
action upon the difference in 
density between COg and the 
other constituents of the flue gas. 

LCOg = 44, CO = 28, Ng = 28, 

Og = 32.] 

A sample of flue gas is drawn 
by fan A and projected on to a 
bladed impeller A' which is con¬ 
nected by a parallel motion to a 
similar impeller B', which re¬ 
ceives air from an impeller B 
rotated by a common belt in the 
opposite direction to A, but at the 
same speed. 

Owing to the difference in den¬ 
sity between flue gas (which has 
been carefully filtered by passage 
through cotton wool and water) 
and the density of air, the drag 
on A' is different from that on B', 
with the result that the pointer moves over a graduated scale which has pre¬ 
viously been calibrated by gas of known COg content. 



Motor Drive 


li^ig. 277. Ranarox COg rBcordor. 


M r 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Explain the bearing that the composition of flue gases has on boiler economy. In 
what ways can a “ combustion recorder” chart be used to check the work of a stoker? 

2 . Explain the working of any type of COg recorder. What precautions should bo taken 
when using tliis recorder on a boiler plant? 

3. What factors influence the efficiency of combustion in boiler plant? To what extent 
18 the CO 2 content of the flue gases an indication of the efficiency? 

(Junior Whitworth 1930.) 

4. Describe with sketches the method employed to determine the percentage CO 2 
in an ordinary test of a Lancashire boiler. 

(Junior Whitworth 1928.) 

5. Describe carefully a method of measurement of a high temperature where a mercury 
thermometer would be inadmissible. Give sketches and indicate how accuracy is 
obtained. 

6 . Ratio of carbon to hydrogen from exhaust gas analyser. (I.M.E. 1937.) 

The dry exhaust gases from an internal combustion engine burning a pure hydro¬ 
carbon fuel were found to contain: COg, 12-5 %; CO, 2-7 %; Ng, 83-4 %, with small 
quantities of other gases. The fuel consumption was observed to be 24-3 lb. per hour. 
Estimate the ratio of carbon to hydrogen by weight in the fuel. Find the air/fuel ratio 
and thus the air consumption of the engine. Ans, 5-75 ; 14-10 to 1; 344 lb. per hr. 

Heat loss in flue gases. 

In boiler plant the necessity for chimney draught, and for a rapid rate of heat 
transmission, make it necess-ary for the flue gases to leave the boiler at a tem¬ 
perature considerably above that of the steam produced. 

This temperature, in conjunction with excess air, cause a wastage of heat 
which may amount to 25 % of the total heat produced by the fuel. 

The constituents of the flue gas which are responsible for this wastage are: 

(а) The dry products of combustion. 

( б ) The excess air. 

(c) The steam in the flue gas. 

(d) The dry products of combustion, as the name implies, are the result of 
carbon reacting with air to form COg, and possibly some CO together with the 
N 2 of the air which consumed both the C and the of the fuel. 

(6) The excess air has already been defined as that in excess of the minimum 
air to form H 2 O and CO 2 from the H 2 and carbon in the fueL 

(c) The steam in the flue gas comes from the following sources: 

(1) From the combustion of the free hydrogen in the fuel. That is, if the 
ultimate analysis of the dry fuel contains oxygen as well as hydrogen, then the 
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oxygen is invariably combined with the hydrogen; so that the percentage of 
free hydrogen is / 02 \ 

I * sj- 

(2) From the vaporisation of the water of combination in the dry fuel. 

(3) From the vaporisation of hygroscopic moisture. 

(4) From the moisture contained in the air used for combustion. 

(5) From internal leaks in the boiler. 

The determination of the sensible heat lost in the dry flue gas involves first 
analysing the gas, and then converting this analysis to analysis by weight. 

If the percentage analysis by weight of each constituent is multiplied by the 
sj)ccific heat of the constituent, the jDrodueb gives the sensible heat of the con¬ 
stituent per degree temperature per hundred pounds of dry flue gas; and the sum of 
these products, divided by one hundred, is the mean specific heat of the dry fluegas. 

For the steam we must obtain the total heat at the higher temperature and 
at its prevaihng pressure in the flue gas, and from this subtract the initial heat 
in the constituents derived from sources (1) to (5). 

The predominance of Ng in the flue gas means that its specific heat 0-243B will 
exercise the greatest influence on the mean specific heat, which, as an approxima¬ 
tion, may be taken as 0-24. 

Ex. Heat loss in flue gas. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

The volumetric analysis of dry flue gases in a boiler trial gives COg, 13-2 %; CO, 1-8 %; 
Og, 3-2 %; Ng, 81-8 % and their mean temperature is 440° C. If the composition by 
weight of the fuel fired is C, 88-0 %; H, 4-4 %; ash, 7-6 %, find the quantity of heat lost 
in the flue gas per lb. of fuel burnt. The specific heats of COg, CO, Oz and Nz may be 
taken as 0-216, 0-245, 0-217 and 0-244 respectively, and the boiler house temperature 
is 25-3° C. 


Con¬ 

stituent 

Percontago 
by volume 
%« 

Molecular 

weight 

M 

Parts 
by weight 
Mx%v 

Percentage 
by weight 

Specific 

heat 

Product 

%w 

CO, 

13-2 

44 

681-0 

19-2 

0-216 

4-15 

CO 

1-8 

28 

60-4 

1-667 

0-245 

0-409 

o* 

3-2 

32 

102-3 

3-39 

0-217 

0-736 

N. 

818 

28 

2290-0 

76-7 

0-244 

lB-5 


— 

— 

3023-7 

99-957 

— 

23-796 


Average specific heat of the dry flue gas = 0-23795. 
To obtain the weight of dry flue gas per lb. of fuel: 

81'8 X 88-0 

Weight of air supplied per lb. of fuel = “ 14-630 lb. 

Weight of ash remaining = 0-076 

(Weight of fuel-h Air—Ash) = 15-454 

Weight of steam = 9 x 0-044 = 0-396 

Weight of dry flue gas per lb. of fuel 


15-058 lb. 
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Alternative method for the determination of the weight of the dry flue gas. 

From the tabulation the equivalent molecular weight of the mixture is 30*237. In 
one mol of COg and CO there are 12 lb. of C, whence total C in one mol of flue gas 

= 12(0 132 +0 018) = 1-8 lb. 

/. Weight of dry flue gas per lb. of fuel 


30*237 

1*8 


X 0-88 = 14*78. 


Heat lost in dry gas = 16*06 x 0*238 x (440 — 25*3) = 1488 

Heat lost in steam = 0*396[(100 — 26*3) + 539 + 0*48(440 —100)] = 307* 

Total loss per lb. of fuel = 1795 


THE CALORIFIC VALUE OF FUELS 

Combustion. All chemical reactions are accompanied by heat exchanges; 
BO, for a chemical equation to be complete, the heat involved in the reaction 
should be included on the right-hand side of the equation. 

If heat is given out the quantity is positive, and the operation is known as an 
Exothermic operation; if heat is taken in the operation is Endothermic, and 
the heat produced is negative. 

The amount of heat evolved by a reaction depends upon; 

(a) The reacting substances. 

(b) The mass of the reacting substances. 

(c) Whether the reaction takes place at constant pressure or constant volume. 

(d) The initial and flnal states of the substances. For instance, if carbon is 
first burnt to CO, and then this CO is burnt to COg, the same amount of heat is 
evolved as if the carbon were burnt directly to COg. 

The amount of heat evolved is independent of the time occupied by the 
reaction, but time determines the type of reaction. If a long time is involved, as 
in the rusting of iron, we have Oxidation. If the oxidation takes place rapidly 
with the evolution of heat and light, we have Combustion. If the rate of the 
reaction is extremely rapid, so that a loud report is produced, we have what is 
known as an Explosion. 

To show that the heat evolved by a chemical action depends only upon 
the initial and final states of the reacting substances. 

Consider the combustion of carbon; if it is burnt directly to COg the 
chemical equation ia ^ ^ ^ HeatH,, .(1) 

the square brackets indicating the solid and the round brackets the gases. 

* The partial pressure of the steam was not given, so that the total heat was taken at 
14*7 lb. per sq. in. This will differ very little from the true value. 
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Indirectly the carbon may be burnt to CO, and then this CO burnt to COg; 
thus 

2 [C] + ( 02 ) = 2 (C 0 ) + 2 fl^,, .( 2 ) 

2(C0) + (0J = 2(C02) + 2//3. .(3) 

Adding equations ( 2 ) and (3) 

2 [C] + (O 2 ) + 2 (CO) + (O 2 ) = 2(CO) + 2iC0,) + 2 //, + 2 ^ 3 . 

C + O 2 = C02 + ^2^"^^3* .(^) 

Comparing equations ( 1 ) and (4) we see that = 


Another important principle is, that by the conservation of energy, the 

energy to decompose a substance is equal to the energy evolved in its 
formation. 


Ex. If the combustion of 11b. of hydrogen releases 34,000 c.ii.u., provided the 
steam formed is condensed, show that 1 lb of water requires the addition of 
3H30 u.n.u. to decompose it into Hg and Og: 

2 H 2 + O.^ = 2 H 2 O + heat. ( 1 ) 

Equation (1) involves the combustion of 41b. of Hg, hence the heat generated is 
4x34,500 c.H.U. 

On reversing equation (]). 

2 H 2 O + 4 X 34,500 = 2 H 2 + O 2 . 

But the molecular weight 2 H 2 O is 36. 

Therefore the heat to decompose 1 lb of water is 


4 X 34,500 
36 


^3830 C.II.U. 


The calorific value (c.v.) or calorific power of a fuel. 

The calorific value of a fuel is defined as the number of heat units, o.h.tj. or 
B.T.TJ., developed by the complete combustion of one pound of fuel. 

If this quantity is multiplied by the molecular weight of the fuel, we have the 
calorific value per mol, and this is in equation (1), p. 532. 


Determination of the calorific value of a fuel. 

The calorific value of a fuel is determined most precisely by direct experiment, 
in which a known quantity of fuel is burnt and the heat evolved is absorbed by a 
definite weight of water, the temperature rise of which is measured. 

Alternatively, Dulong showed that if the calorific value of the elementary com¬ 
bustibles carbon, hydrogen and sulphur are known, and the ultimate analysis 
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of the fuel is obtainable, then the o.y. of the fuel is approximately the sum of the 
heats evolved by the separate constituents of the fuel, thus: 

The c.v. of amorphous carbon is 14,550 b.t.u. per lb. 

The o.v. of hydrogen is 61,650 b.t.u. per lb. 

The o.v. of sulphur is 3895 b.t.u. per lb. 

If, then, the percentages of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and sulphur in the fuel 
are indicated by C, Hg, Og, S, the approximate O.V. of the fuel is given by 


Doulong’s formula: 


=Y^^14,600C + 62,000^H2 —^j + 4000S B.T.U. per lb. 


(Hj — Oa/8) being the free hydrogen in the fuel. 


Or O.v. ^80800 + 34,500 — + 2220sJ c.h.u. per lb. 


The equation is inaccurate, because it is based on the assumption that C, 
and S are in their free state in the fuel, whereas considerable energy may be 
required to break up the hydrocarbons. Further, as the percentage of Og in the 
fuel is obtained by subtracting the total percentage of the other constituents 
from 100, it contains all the errors of the analysis. 


Ex. The percentage analysis of the flue gas in a boiler was COg, 12-3; CO, 0-3; Og, 6-2; 
Ng, 81-2. The temperature of flue gases was 415“ C. and of the boiler house 28“ C 
Assuming that the fuel has a composition carbon 87 %, hydrogen 4 % and ash 9 %, 
determine per lb. of coal burnt: 

(1) Weight of dry flue gases passing up the chimney. 

(2) Weight of air necessary and sufficient for combustion. 

(3) Weight of air supplied to the grate. 


Calculate also the percentage of calorific value of the fuel that is carried away by the 
flue gases assuming a specific heat of 0-24. 

Actual weight of air supplied per lb. of fuel = —= 17-00 lb. 


Weight of combustible per lb. of fuel = (1 —0 09) = 0-91 

Total weight passing up flues per lb. of coal = 17-91 

Weight of steam in flue gas = 9 x 0-04 = 0-36 

Weight of dry flue gas per lb. of fuel = 17-55 

Minimum air required = x 0-87 + 8 x O- 04 J =11 -48 

Heat lost in dry flue gas = 0-24 x 17-55(415 — 28) = 1630 o.H.u. 

Heat lost in steam formed = 0-36[100 — 28 + 539-3 + 0-48 x 315] = 274 


Total loss ^ 1904 

Calorific value of fuel = 0-87 x 8080 + 0-04 x 34,500 = 8404 

Percentage heat lost = 22-6 
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The higher calorific value of a fuel. 

The Higher or Gross calorific value of a fuel is the total heat evolved by 
one pound or one cubic foot of fuel if the products of combustion are cooled down 
to the temperature at which the fuel and air were supplied. 

The lower calorific value of a fuel. 

Whether power is developed by burning fuel in the furnace of a boiler, or in 
the cylinder of an internal combustion engine, it appears inevitable that tlie flue 
gases should leave at a temperature considerably in excess of 100° C., and there¬ 
fore they carry with them both the sensible heat in the dry flue gas, and the total 
heat in steam formed as the result of the combustion of the hydrogen of the fuel. 
Now old time engineers argued that, since the specific heat of the dry flue gases 
is less than one-quarter, whilst the total heat of saturated steam, at atmospheric 
pressure, is 639 c.H.TJ. per lb. and the latent heat 539, then, as an estimate of the 
effective heating value of a fuel one might take the higher o.v. less the latent 
heat in the steam formed from one pound of fuel. This difference is known as the 
Lower calorific value.* 


The available calorific value of a fuel. 


The progressive increase in boiler pressure means a corresponding increase in 
the temperature at which the flue gases escape, and therefore the simple correc¬ 
tion, applied to obtain the lower C.V., is now less satisfactory than ever it was. 

A new concept, known as the Available calorific value, has therefore been 
introduced, and this may be defined as the higher C.v. minus the total heat in the 
products of combustion formed from one pound of fuel, and at the saturation 
temperature of the steam produced by the boiler, the total heat being measured 
lelative to the supply temperature of the air and fuel. 

The calorific intensity of a fuel is the maximum temperature produced by 
the combustion of one pound of fuel, and this depends upon: 


(a) 

ih) 

(c) 

(d) 

An estimate 
equation 


The C.v. of the fuel. 

The initial temperature of the fuel and air. 

The mass of air supplied per pound of fuel. 

The degree of radiation from the furnace. 

of the maximum temperature (^max.) may be obtained from the 
^ _ c.v. of fuel -h Sensible heat in air 


where s^, etc. are the specific heats of the constituents of masses m2, mg, 
etc. lb., respectively, contained in the products of combustion. 


The carbon value and the evaporative value of a fuel. 

In the production of power, by far the largest amount of fuel is used to evaporate 
Water; so to compare the evaporative power of fuels of widely different composi- 
The only advantage that can be claimed for L.c.v. is that it makes the thermal efficiency 
look better, while it has the serious practical drawback of necessitating an ultimate chemical 
annlysis of the fuel to determine the hydrogen content. 
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tion it is customary to refer them to a common standard, thus: The number of 

pounds of carbon required to produce the same amount of heat as one pound of 

fuel is known as the carbon equivalent of the fuel, and is given by the 

ratio r n , 

c.v. of fuel 


c.v. of carbon’ 

The evaporative power of a fuel is the number of pounds of water which one 
pound of fuel could convert into steam at atmospheric pressure, if the water were 
already at 100 ° C. 

C.v. of fuel in c.H.u. 

vaporative power latent heat of steam at 14-7 lb. per sq. in.)' 


Loss of heat due to incomplete combustion. 

If the air supply is insufficient to allow the carbon to be burnt to CO^, then CO 
will be produced, and a loss of heat will result, because the combustible gas, CO, 
will pass away in the exhaust gas and be wasted. A low temperature or incomplete 
mixing of the fuel and air will produce the same result. 

One pound of carbon burnt from C to COg, at constant pressure, produces 
8100 c.H.TJ. One pound of carbon (not one pound of CO) when burnt from CO to 
COg, at constant pressure, produces 5650 O.H.U., hence the lieat evolved in burning 
one pound of C to CO is 

(8100 — 5050) = 2450 C.H.u. (see j). 532). 


The percentage loss of heat in burning one pound of C to CO instead of to COg 
is therefore 


5650 

8100 ^ 


]00^70%. 


The presence of soot and sometimes Hg and CH 4 in the flue gas indicates a 
further loss of heat, and in large power plants continuous recorders for the* 
determination of the (CO + Ho) in the flue gas are installed. 

These meters operate on the principle that by mixing a sample of flue gas with 
air and bringing this into contact with an electrically heated platinum resistance, 
maintained at 450° C., the platinum acts as a “catalyser” and ignites any com¬ 
bustible gas present. This combustion heats the wire still further, and the in¬ 
creased resistance, consequent on the temperature rise, is a measure of the Ho 
and CO content of the flue gas. 

Ex. If the exhaust gas from a petrol engine contained 8 % COg and 2 % CO, and the 
carhon content of the fuel was 85 %, determine the heat loss per Ih. of fuel due to 
incomplete combustion. 

CO 2 

Proportion of C burnt to CO = = 0 - 2 . See p. 515. 

Heat loss per lb. of fuel = 0-2 x 0-85 x 6650 = 960 c.H.u. 
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(B.Sc. 1920.) 

Ex. Loss due to incomplete combustion, nitrogen content of flue gas not given. 

In a boiler trial the volumetric analysis of dry flue gas waa COj =• 13-6 %, CO = 1-5 %. 
The analysis of the coal fired was C = 85 H = 4 %, by weight. Determine the weight 
□f air supplied per lb. of fuel. 

If the calorific value of the coal is 8250 c.H.n., find the percentage heat lost in in- 
lomplete combustion. 

In both one mol of CO^ and one mol of CO there arc 12 lb. of carbon. If therefore the 
M eight of carbon burnt to CO 2 and that to CO are known, the n.t.p. volume of CO 2 and 
(’O in the flue gas can be computed, thus: 


The proportion of carbon burnt to CO is given by 


CO 

C02+“CO 


(sec p. 515) 


_^1 5 

13C-M-5 


0-09935. 


Total carbon per lb of fuel 0-8500 

Carbon burnt to CO = 0-85 x 0-09935 = 0-0844 

Carbon burnt to CO^ = O-TOfii) 

358 

Volume of COg per lb. of fuel = " x 0-7G5f> 22-87 t u, ft. 

Volume of CO per lb. of fuel — x 0 0844 = 2-52 
Total = 2^9 ru. ft. 

The flue gas will contain in addition the nitrogen Ng in the products of combustion 
plus excess air, i.e. (N 2 + -4); so that the total volume of the dry flue gas reduced to 
N T p. IS (25-39 + N 2 + ^). 

The percentage by volume of the CO 2 ia 13-6. 


22 87xU)0 

'■ 2539 + N2-M 


13-n. 


/. ^2 + ^ = 142-8* 

C 6 +CO 2 ^ 25 4 

Total volume of dr}^ gas per lb. of fuel = 108-2 eii. ft. at n .t.p. 


We must now obtain 'Nn in the minimum air supply, thus: 


Con¬ 

stituent 

Propui Lion 
by weight 

Combustion equation 

Og required 

C 

0-7G56 

C -|- 0 ., = CO 2 

12 32 44 

2-043 


□-0B44 

2C-|-Oj = 2CO 

24 32 56 

0-113 

H 

004 

2HJ-^02 = 2HjO 

4 32 36 

0-32 

Total 02 = 2-476 lb. 


A similar result could be obtained by working with the CO. 
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(N, + ^) 


= 142-9 


77 

/, N, = 2-476 X ^ X = 105-7 cu. ft. 


A 


= 371 


Nitrogen in this excess air = 37-1 x 0-79 = 29-3 
Nitrogen in the products of combustion = 105-7 

Total Nj = 135-0 

135 

Percentage N = = 80-2. 

N X C 

From the equation —r7=^?v\ weight of air per lb. of fuel is given by 


33(C02+C0) 

80-2 X 86 


= 13-7 lb. 


33(13-6 + l-5) 

Heat lost in incomplete combustion = 10,140 x 0-09935 x 0-85 = 857 b.t.u, 

857 

Percentage loss = 8250^9/5 ^ 


Alternative solution. 

First calculate the volumetric analysis of the dry flue gas when the minimum weight 
of air is supplied, thus: 


— 

Constituent 

Parts by weight 

1 

~M 

Parts by weight 
M 

PercnitagB 

volume 

COa 

44 

0-7G56x-^ 

1 

44 

0-0G38 

17-43 

CO 

0-0844 X -- 
12 

1 

'28 

0-00703 

1-92 

N, 

77 

2-476 x' 

23 

1 

28 

0-2950 

80-7 




0-36583 

100-05 


The actual volumetric analysis is COg 13-6 and CO 1-5, these reduced values resulting 
from the excess air A per 100 cu. ft. of dry products. 


17-43 

100 + ^ 


xl00= 13-6. 


i4 = 28 cu. ft. Total N^ = (80-7 + 0-79 x 28) = 102-8. 

102-8 

Percentage N, = = 80-3 %. 


The remainder of the problem is as previously solved. 
Alternatively the air supplied = x 2*476 x = 13-8 lb. 
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Calorific value at constant pressure and constant volume. 

When a fuel is burnt at constant volume, in a heat insulated vessel, the whole 
of the heat liberated is stored as internal energy in the products of combustion; 
whereas, if the fuel is burnt at constant pressure, and the volume of the products 
of combustion, when reduced to n.t.p., differs from the n.t.p. volume of the air 
and fuel supplied, then external work is done. 

In calorimetric tests it is the change in internal energy which would occur if 
combustion took place in a heat insulated vessel that is conveyed to the cooling 
water, since in ideal calorimetry the final temperature of the products must 
equal the initial, and therefore a fuel, which by combustion produces an increase 
in volume, will show a smaller C.V. when burnt at constant pressure than when 
burnt at constant volume, although the heat liberated by the fuel is the same in 
both cases and is given by 

Heat liberated by the fuel = pjJ Change in volume + Change in I.E.* .(1) 

Let the change in volume produced by combustion be n mnls per mol of fuel 
supplied, then since per mol pv = 27SOT, the external work performed, expressed 
in c.H.n., will be 

npvjJ = nx 2780/1400 xT --nx 1-985T, 

Heat liberated per mol of fuel = l*985nT4- Change in i.E. per mol of gas. 

.( 2 ) 

When n is zero, the heat liberated by the fuel is the c.v. per mol, as when the 
fuel was burnt at constant volume; but if is not zero, then the change in i.E. 
is the recorded c.v. per mol, and this differs from the heat liberated by the fuel. 
According to the relation 

(c.v. at constant volume) = l-985r?T+(c.v. at constant pressure).(3) 

If combustion produces a contraction in volume, then n is negative and the 
c.v. at constant pressure is greater than that at constant volume. 

Ex. If the calorific value of hydrogen, when burnt at constant pressure, is 34,500 O.H.u. 
per lb., what is its calorific value when burnt at constant volume? 

The combustion equation for hydrogen when supplied with air is 

7Q 7D 

2H, + 0,+^N = 2H,0 + ^N. 

On cooling the products down to n.t.p. the steam wiU condense, so that the change 
in volume is given by „ 

^ mol 3 -|^^ + l + 2J mols, 

i.B. — 3 mols per 2 mols of H. 

o.v. at constant volume = —1-985 x | x 273 + 2 x 34,500 per moL 
O.V. per lb. = —1-985 x | x 273 + 34,500 = 34,094 O.H.U. 

* See p. 19 and Appendix. 
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The effect of the latent heat of a liquid fuel on its calorific value. 

In the combustion of a liquid fuel, it is not the liquid which burns, but the 
vapour given off from the liquid. If therefore a liquid fuel is vaporised and burnt, 
the heat evolved will be greater, to the extent of the latent heat of the fuel, 
than in the case where the fuel has to vaporise itself. 

In a petrol engine combustion takes place at constant volume, and, if a heated 
manifold is supplied, then the available heat per lb. of fuel is the c.v. obtained 
at constant volume in a bomb calorimeter H- the latent heat of the fuel evaporated, 
and this amounts to about HO c.H.u. per lb. of fuel * 



SCHOLE5 P*T«NT BOMB CALORIMETER 


Fi^- 27S. 


The bomb calorimeter. 

This calorimeter was introduced by the late M. Berthelot, audit is accepted as 
the only type of instrument which gives a reasonably accurate determination of 
the calorific value of a solid, and sometimes a liquid fuel, when burnt at constant 
volume in an atmosj^herc of oxygen. 

The name of the apparatus obviously arises from the shape of the vessel in 
which the fuel was originally burnt at a pressure of possibly GOO lb. per sq. in. 
Since M. Berthelot’s day a variety of types of bomb have been made, and a most 
recent type, due to Prof. Scholcs, is free from many of the defects of the early 

* In DipHBl engines the fuel is vnpnrispd in the cylinders and the exhaust temperature 
exceeds 100° C. So the lower C.v. uncorrected for the latent heat of the fuel should bo 
taken. 
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bombs. Prof. Scholes’ bomb is illustrated in Figs. 27S and 279, which were sup¬ 
plied through the courtesy of G. Cussons, Ltd., Manchester. 

The bomb body is made of stainless steel, and consists of a base (2) which sup¬ 
ports the platinum crucible (3), the purpose of which is to contain the sample of 
fuel. The screwed cover (1) carries a hydrauhc joint at its base, and this is an 
effective seal against gas leakage without having to resort to undue tightening 


Lamps 



^Electric Firing Leads 
Fig 280 Bomb calonmetBr. 


of the cover on to the body of the bomb. In the cover is placed the oxygen 
connection and products release valve. The crucible supports act as conductors 
for the current which is used for igniting the fuel. 

Luring a calorimetric test the bomb is placed inside a copper vessel, known as 
the Calorimeter, which contains 2500 c.c. of water that is agitated by a stirrer. 
To reduce radiation loss a felt-lagged water jacket forms an air space around the 
calorimeter. 

Since the weight of fuel that can be burnt with out an unduly high rise in pressure 
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is limited to about f of a gram, it is obvious that in view of the large quantity of 
water in the calorimeter the resulting rise in temperature of the water will not 
be great, and therefore a very precise form of thermometer, known as the 
“Beckmann thermometer”, must be employed, if accuracy is aimed at. 

A convenient arrangement for firing the fuel, by current supphed direct from 
the mains, without the danger of “blowing a fuse”, is shown in Fig. 280. To test 
the circuit, only one lamp should be fitted. If this fights, the circuit is complete, 
and fusing may be effected by supplying sufficient lamps to give the fusing 
current that may be determined by a preliminary test. When transferring the 
bomb to the calorimeter there is a danger of breaking the contact between the 
fuse and wire. To ensure ignition in spite of this, stand the briquette on a piece 
of cotton which is attached to the fuse wire. 



Procedure during a calorimetric test. 

The water jacket should be permanently filled, and the calorimeter supplied 
with 2500 c.c. and allowed to stand for some hours before the test, so that it may 
assume room temperature. 

The fuel to be tested should be selected by Coning and Quartering, and 
the selected sample reduced to a powder, which should be dried at 220° F. prior 
to being compressed into a briquette* by the split mould shown in Fig. 281. The 
weight of the briquette should be determined accurately, but as an approximation 

* Briquetting romoves the dangers of some fuel being blown out of the crucible by the 
supply of oxygen or the fusing of the ignition wire. 
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it should not greatly exceed | of a gram. After carefully transferring the briquette 
to the crucible, about 10 cm. of 0-004 in. diameter nichrome wire*should be 
attached to the ignition rods by the clamping sleeves, and the crucible should be 
swung round until the loop of wire touches the briquette. 

Tor making the hydraulic joint place 15 c.c. of water in the base, and then 
lightly screw on the cover. 

Couple the oxygen cylinder to the bomb, and, with the release valve closed, 
raise the pressure in the bomb to 25 atmospheres. Place the charged bomb in the 
calorimeter, make the electrical connection, and fit the thermometer, start the 
stirrer and take readings of temperature at equal increments of time. Continue 
the readings for 10 to 15 min., and then close the switch and take temperature 
readings for a further 15 min., the stirrer being kept in motion all the time. By 
plotting the recorded temperatures on a time base a coricetion may be made to 
allow for radiation, thus; 

Newton’s law of radiation states that heat 
loss is directly proportional to temperature 
head t and to time T\ so that heat flow is given 

rT 

by K tdT^ i.e. the area under the curve ABy 
Fig. 282. 

In our observations we merely plot tem¬ 
perature and not temperature head, but if we 
arrange the temperature of the calorimeter to 
be originally just below that of the jacket, and, 
after combustion, to be just higher than that of the jacket, then a curve similar 
to Fig. 283 results. On this curve the hatched areas represent the heat gained 
from the atmosphere and the heat lost to the atmosphere during combustion. 




Fig. 2B3. 

* NichromB is proferable to iron as it does not oxidise so readily, and is tkerefore a more 
Certain ignitor. 
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If the temperature of the enclosure could be adjusted so that the hatched areas 
were equal, then the radiation corrections would cancel each other. To make this 
adjustment would be difficult, and is quite unnecessary, since the flatness of the 
curves AB, DE is such that, when the hatched areas are equal, the dotted areas 
must be very nearly equal. Hence, produce the temperature curves to B and D, 
and, by trial, draw a vertical hne BD so that the dotted areas are about equal. 

The temperature rise, corrected for radiation, is given by the length BD, and 
since the time occupied by this fictitious temperature rise is zero, then no heat 
is lost by radiation. 


£x. Bomb calorimeter. (B.8c. 1935.) 

Sketch and briefly describe a bomb calorimeter. 

The following particulars refer to an experimental determination of the caloriflc 
value of a sample of coal containing 89-4 % C and 3-43 % H: Weight of coal = 0-8620 
grm. Weight of iron wire = 0-0325 grm. of calorific value 1600 grm.-cal. per grm. Weight 
of water in calorimeter 2000 grm. Water equivalent of calorimeter 350 grm. Observed 
temperature rise ]6-235° C. to 19-280° C. Cooling correction +0-017° C. Find the 
higher and lower caloriflc values of the coal. 

Would you expect these values to be different from a determination at constant 
pressure? If so, why? 

Heat absorbed. 

Equivalent mass of water raised in temperature 

= 2000 + 350 = 2350 grm. 


Final temperature =19-280 

Initial temperature =16-235 

Temperature rise = 3-045 

Cooling correction = 0-017 

Corrected temperature rise = 3-062 


Heat received = 2350 x 3-062 = 7200 

Heat from fuse wire = 0-0325 x 1600 = 52 

Heat from fuel = 7148 


Higher O.v. of fuel = = 8280 o.H.U. per lb. 

Steam formed per lb. of fuel = 9 x 0-0343 = 0-3085. 

Latent heat of formation at 100° C. = 0-3085 x 540 = 167. 

Lower c.v. of fuel = 8280 —167 = 8113 c.H.u. per lb. 


For the complete combustion of carbon we have 

C + Og = CO 2 + Heat, 

i.e. one mol of Og produces one mol of COg, so there is no change in volume and therefore 
the c.v. of the carbon constituent is the same at constant pressure as at constant volume. 

Ft hydrogen. 2H, + 0, = 2H,0+Heat. 


At N.T.F. on the left-hand side of the equation we have 3 mols of gas; whilst on the 
right-hand side the volume may be taken as zero, since the steam formed is condensed. 
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Hence combustion causes a contraction in volume, and therefore the o.v. of the 
constituent at constant pressure is greater than at constant volume. 

A constant pressure determination of C.v. will therefore give a slightly higher o.v. 
than a constant volume determination. 


Determination of the water equivalent of a bomb calorimeter. 

The water equivalent of the apparatus may be obtained by burning a weighed 
sample of a fuel that may be obtained in great purity and the c.v. of which is 
known precisely. Benzoic acid, camphor and resubhmed naphthalene meet 
these requirements. 

The procedure is to weigh the crucible and about 4 in. of iron fuse wire, and into 
the crucible place about 1 to li grams of benzoic acid. Melt this down and cast 
in the fuse wire, then weigh the whole in order to obtain the weight of acid. 
Place the crucible in the bomb, which should then be reassembled and charged 
with oxygen to about 25 atmospheres. Immerse the bomb in water to test for 
leaks. If the joints are satisfactory make the electrical conm^ctions and start 
the stirring gear. Take temperature readings at intervals of a minute, for at least 
10 min. After 5 min. close the switch to ignite the fuel, and continue the readings. 
The results of this experiment are as follows: 


Weight of crucible + Benzoic acid + Iron wire = 6-0167 g. 

Weight of crucible = 5*1120 

= 1*8038 

Weight of iron wire = 0*0082 

Weight of benzoic acid = 1*7056 

Calorific value of benzoic acid = 6328 c.ii.u. 

Calorific value of iron w ire = 1600 c.H.u. 

Heat in benzoic acid = 1*7056 x 6328 =r. 11370*0 

Heat in iron wire = 0*0082x 1600 — 13-1 


Heat supplied 

Corrected temperature rise = 4*707° C. 
Heat generated per degree rise in temperature 

Heat in 2000 c.c. of water per degree 
Water equivalent of bomb 


11383*1 

4*707 


11383*1 


2375 

2000 

375 


The calorific value of liquid fuels by the bomb calorimeter. 

The procedure to be adopted depends on the fuel; if this is so volatile that it 
cannot be weighed in an open crucible without loss, or would form a dangerously 
explosive mixture with oxygen, then the sample must be drawn into a tared thin 
glass bulb,* by alternate heating and cooling of the bulb, which is then sealed off 
and weighed. To burst the bulb, when it is placed in the bomb, it is encircled by 
* Alternatively a celluloid capsule of known calorific value may be used. 


W Jl B 


35 
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cotton coated with paraffin wax, which is ignited, so that due allowance must be 
made for the calorific value of the wrapping. Precaution should be taken against 


the fuel spraying during the bursting of the bulb 
by standing the bulb on alundum powder. A sketch 
of the arrangement, together with the results of 
a test, are given below. 

In testing fuel oil, which is almost non-volatile 
at atmospheric temperature, about 0-9 c.c. may 
be run on to a layer of Fuller’s earth* contained in 
the crucible. The combined weight of crucible and 
powder is first obtained, and later—^by taking a 
difi'erence—the weight of the fuel may be esti¬ 
mated. The remainder of the operation is similar 
to that employed for solid fuel. 



Fig. 284. 


Ex. Calorific value of oil fuel. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

In an experimental determination of the calorific value of an oil having a hydrogen 
content of 12-6 % the following data were obtained: Weight of oil = 0*882 grm. Weight 
of water = 2532 grm. Rise in temperature of water = 2-851° C. Cooling correction 
-h 0-059° C. Weight of cotton used in igniting oil = 0-005 grm. Calorific value of cotton 
= 4000 c.H.u. per lb. Water equivalent of calorimeter = 810 grm. Temperature of 
laboratory ■= 16° C. Find the higher and lower calorific values of the fuel. 

Heat to water = (2532-1-810) (2-85H-0-059) = 9733 
Heat in cotton = 0-005 x 4000 = 20 

Heat from oil =9713 


9713 

Higher calorific value = = 11,010 c.H.u. 


Steam formed = 9 X 0-125 = 1-125 lb. (per lb. of oil, since c.v. is calculated on 1 lb. of 
fuel). 

Latent heat at 100° C. = 640 
Higher c.v. of fuel = 11,010 

Heat in steam formed = 540 x 1-125 = BOB 
Lower c.v. of fuel = 10,402 C.H.u. 


The calorific value of gaseous fuels. 

The calorific value of gaseous or volatile fuels is more readily obtained than 
that of solid fuels, because the fuel may be burnt at atmospheric pressure in a 
special boiler, and a heat balance drawn up between the heat supplied to the 
boiler and that removed from it (see Fig. 285). 

Relative to 0° C. the heat entering the calorimeter per minute is 

(а) The c.v. of the gas multiplied by the quantity of gas consumed per min. 

(б) The sensible heat in the air and gas supplied. 

(c) The sensible heat in the circulating water. 

^ The object of using some siliceous material to make combustion more regular, and 
prevent some fuel being shot on to the cold sides of the bomb. 
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The heat leaving the calorimeter is 

(а) The sensible heat in the cooling water. 

(б) The sensible heat in the products of combastion. 

(c) The sensible heat in the condensate produced from the hydrogen in the 
fuel and the moisture in the gas and air. 

(d) That due to radiation. 



In an efficient calorimeter, properly run, the products will leave at almost the 
same temperature at which the air was supplied, so that these heat quantities will 
cancel each other, and the low product temperature means that radiation will 
be absent. Under these conditions the calorific value of the gas as burned 
will be 

Temperature rise x Mass of circulating water per unit time x Specific heat 
Volume of gas consumed per unit time 

It must be obvious that to secure a low outlet temperature of the products of 
combustion, without the production of smoke, a definite relationship must exist 
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between the rate at which the gas is burnt, and the rate of flow and the tem¬ 
perature rise of the circulating water. The Board of Referees have recommended 
a meter speed of of 1 cu. ft. per min., for a test occupying 4 min., during which 
2100 + 60 c.c. of water should be circulated, and the temperature rise should be 
about 20° C. 




A gas pressure regulator, shown in Fig. 286, is used to damp out the pulsations 
in the gas supply which would affect adversely the results. In the same way a weit 
is provided to ensure a uniform supply of circulating water, while, to avoid air 
bubbles which would affect the specific heat of the water, the water should be 
drawn from a tank in preference to the mains. 
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Strictly speaking, the gas pressure and temperature should be measured at the 
meter, since this is where the volume is recorded, and for comparative results 
the recorded volume should be reduced to S.T.P.* When referred to this standard 
lighting gas has a calorific value of 500 b.t.u. per cubic foot, one therm being 
100,000 B.T.U. 

The apparatus illustrated in Rg. 288 is used for calibrating the gas meter. 
It consists of a jar having a capacity of of a cubic foot coupled to an aspirator 
tank. I^ith the tank in the position shown and cock B open, the jar may be 
filled with water. On closing cock 5 and opening A, and lowering the tank, gas 
will flow into the jar. When the jar is full the volume recorded by the meter 
should be ^ of a cubic foot. 



Calorific value of coal gas. (B.Sc. 1912.) 

A sample of gas was tested in a Junker gas calorimeter and the results were: Gas 
burned 2-13 cu. ft. Temperature of gas 53° F. Pressure of gas supply 2-1 in. of water. 
Barometer 29-92 in. of Hg. Weight of water heated by the gas 50-3 lb. Temperature 
of circulating water, inlet 47-6° F., outlet 72-4''F. Steam condensed during the test 
0-116 lb. Determine the higher and lower calorific value per cu. ft. at a temperature 
of 60° F. and barometric pressure 30 in. Hg. 

We must first refer to the volume as burned to the standard condition thus: 


Supply Standard 


V 


2 


= 


Ty- 


v, = 2-13, r, = 513“ F., T, = 620“ F. 
Pi = 29-92 + .^ = 30075 p, = 30. 

A J“D 


* s.T.F. is standard temperature 60° F. and standard pressure 30 in. Hg. 
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Heat absorbed by the circulating water = 50-3(72-4 —47-6) = 124B. 

Insufficient data are given to allow for the heat lost in the products of combustion, 
and in the condensate. 

Higher calorific value = ^ = 676 b.t.u./cu. ft. 

Latent heat of steam formed = 966 x 0-116 = 112. 

Lower c.v. f = 524 B.T.u./cu. ft. 

2*164 


EXAMPLES 

1. Calorific value at constant pressure and constant volume. 

Distinguish between the calorific value of a fuel when the fuel is burnt at constant 
volume and when it is burnt at constant pressure. What is the relationship between 
the two calorific values for a gaseous fuell 

If the calorific value of the following fuels, when burnt at constant pressure, are 
C to COg, 8100; C to CO, 2416; CO to COg, 2436; CH^, 13,344 c.h.u. per lb., show that 
the calorific values at constant volume are 8100, 2439, 2426 and 13,276 respectively. 

2. Calorific value. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

You are required to determine, by means of a bomb calorimeter, the calorific value 
of the coal being used in a boiler trial. Carefully describe 

(а) How you would sample the coal. 

(б) The procedure you would adopt and the readings you would take in carrying out 
the experiment. 

(c) How you would employ your observations to calculate the required calorific value. 

3. Calorific values. (B.Sc. Part 1,1939.) 

Distinguish between the higher and lower calorific values of a fuel. 

A gas engine uses gas of the following percentage composition by volume: 
H^, 48; CHf, 22-5; CO, 19; N2, 6; CO2, 4-5. The gas consumption is 24cu.ft. at 
N.T.P. per H.P. per hr. Calculate the thermal efficiency of the engine, given that the 
€.v. of CO is 190, and the lower c.v.s of Hg and CH4 ore 162 and 535 o.H.n. per 
cu. ft. at N.T.P. If 6*5 cu. ft. of air enter the cylinder with every cu. ft. of gas, what 
is the cEblorific value per cu. ft. of combustible? Ana. 25-1 %; 31-2o.h.xj. 

4. Calorific value of oil. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

The analysis of a certain oil fuel gave B6-5 % of carbon and 13-6 % of hydrogen; its 

specific gravity was 0-B8. It was tested in a bomb calorimeter and the following data 
were obtained: Weight of oil, 0-9 grm. Total weight of water, including the water 
equivalent of the calorimeter, etc., 2700 grm. Observed rise of temperature of calori¬ 
meter after being corrected for radiation, 3-5° C. Air temperature, 18° C. Estimate the 
higher and lower calorific values of the fuel. 
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Carbon when completely burnt in oxygen gives out 8080 c.H.u. per lb.; hydrogen 
gives out 34,000 C.H.U. Calculate the higher and lower calorific values of the fuel from 
these data. 

Comment on the difTerence between these two sets of values. 

Ana. 10,500, 9845. 11,573, 10,918 c.H.u. 

(B.Sc. 1930.) 

5. Define higher or gross calorific value of a fuel. Given the gross calorific values of 
carbon and hydrogen are respectively 8080 and 34,500 c.H.u. per lb., find the calorific 
value ofa coal having analysis byweightof C = 0-872, H = 0-044, 0 = 0-016, ash = 0-0G8. 

The weight of this coal fired per hour in a boiler plant was 1352 lb., the ashes and 
cinders collected per hour weighed 173 lb. and the mean volumetric analysis of the flue 
gas was COg, 13-6; CO, 1-6; Og, 3*6; Ng, 81*2 %. An analysis of the ashes and cinders 
showed a carbon content of 38 %. Find what percentage of the calorific value of the 
fuel was undeveloped owing to incomplete combustion. One pound of carbon burnt 
to CO evolves 2420 C.H.u. Ana. 6-8 %. 


6. A sample of coal gas has the following analysis by volume; hydrogen, 46%; 
marsh gas (CH4), 39-5 %; olefiant gas (CgH^), 2-53 %; tetrylene (CjUg), 1-27 %; carbon 
monoxide, 7-5 %; nitrogen, 0-5 %; water vapour, 2 %. Calculate 

(a) The volume of air required for complete combustion of 1 cu. ft. of gas. 

(&) The higher calorific value in B.T.u, per cu. ft. 

(c) The lower calorific value in B.T.u. per cu. ft. 

Ana. 5-76 cu. ft.; 680 B.T.u.; 614 B.T.u. 

7. A producer gas has the following percentage analysis by volume: hydrogen, 16; 
carbon monoxide, 20; carbon dioxide, 6; nitrogen, 58. Determine 

(а) Its calorific value at standard temperature and pressure per cu. ft. 

(б) The minimum amount of air for complete combustion. 

(c) The volumetric analysis of the products if combustion is complete. 

Calorific value of 1 lb. of C burning to COg, 14,500 B.T.u. per lb. 

Calorific value of 1 lb. of C burning to CO, 4,400 B.T.u. per lb. 

Calorific value of 1 lb. of H burning to HgO, 62,000 B.T.u. per lb. 

Volume occupied by 2 lb. of hydrogen at standard temperature and pressure is 
358 cu.ft. Ana. 123-6 B.T.U. ; 0-857; Ng, 82-9; COg, 17-1. 


8 . 


A sample of gas was tested by a Junker gas calorimeter and the results were; 


Gas burned in calorimeter 
Pressure of gas supply 
Barometer 
Temperature of gas 
Weight of water heated by gas 
Temperature of water at inlet 
Temperature of water at outlet 
Steam condensed during test 


2-13 cu. ft. 

2-1 in. of water. 
29-92 in. of mercury. 
53° F. 

50-3 lb. 

47-6° F. 

72*4° F. 

0-116 lb. 


Determine the higher and lower calorific values per cu. ft. at a temperature of 60" F. 
and barometric pressure 30 in. of mercury. 

Ana. 578 B.T.u. per cu. ft.; 526 B.T.u. per cu. ft. 
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(I.M.E. 1937.) 

9. The lower calorific value of benzene (CgHg) is 9640 c.h.tt. per lb. Find the volumetric 
heat in c.ii.TT. per cu. ft. of air benzene mixture at N.T.r., when in the proportions giving 
chemically correct combustion. Neglect the volume of the fuel. 

What is the percentage change of volume on combustion? 

Air contains 21 % by volume of oxygen. Ans. 58-2 C.H.U.; 4-2% at n.t.p. 

10. Heat loss in products, excess air, and Incomplete combustion. 

The gas analysis in a boiler trial was CO 2 , 10-5 %; CO, 1 %; Og, S %; N 2 , 80-5 % anil 
coal analysis burned was C = 82 %, = 4-2 %; 02 = 4-8%, other matter 9 

Calculate the following items in the heat balance per lb. of coal, the temperature of the 
flue gases being 600° F. and temperature of air supply = 60° F.: 

(а) Heat carried away by products of combustion. 

(б) Heat carried away by excess air. 

(c) Heat lost in incomplete combustion. 

Average specific heat of products = 0-24; average specific heat of air = 0-238. 

Ans. 1510, 855, 724 n.T.u. 

11. Orsat apparatus. Loss due to incomplete combustion. (B.8c. 1935.) 

Carefully sketch and briefly describe the apparatus you would employ to analyse 
the flue gases during a boiler trial. Show how you would use the apparatus and explain 
what precautions you would take to minimise the lag between the apparatus and the 
flue. 

A boiler fired with coal having a calorific value of 8200 c.H.tr. per lb. and containing 
84 % C gave a flue gas analysis of COg, 15-1 %; CO, 2-3 %. Neglecting the ashes and 
chnker, find the percentage loss due to incomplete combustion. One pound of C burnt 
to CO and COg gives respectively 2420 and 8080 C.H.U. Ans. 7-66 %. 

12. Nitrogen content not given. (London B.Sc. 1923.) 

A boiler is fired with coal having a percentage composition: carbon, 85-1 %; hydrogen, 
4-2%; oxygen, ash, etc., 10-7%. The analysis of dry flue gases shows 10-2% COo- 
Estimate the weight of air supplied to the furnace per lb. of fu6l fired. 

If the measured temperature of the flue gases at chimney base is 410° C. when con¬ 
sumption of boiler is 1625 lb. per hr., find the mean speed of the flue gases entering the 
chimney if its cross-sectional area is 18 sq. ft. Ans. 20-4 lb.; 16-13 f.p.s. 

13. Loss due to incomplete combustion. No N 2 given. (Senior Whitworth 1922.) 

Explain, with sketches, how the dry boiler flue gases can be analysed. 

An analysis of the flue gases in a boiler trial gave 12-5 % COg, 1 % CO. The chemical 
analysis of the dry fuel gave 84 % C and 5 % H. Determine the weight of air used per lb. 
of fuel consumed. What percentage of fuel is lost due to incomplete combustion if the 
calorific value of the dry coal is 8300 c.H.u. per lb. ? 

The calorific value of C = 8050 C.H.u. per lb. when burnt to COa and 2400 c.H.u. per lb. 
when burnt to CO. Atis. 15-21 lb.; 4-24 %. 
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14. No uttroeen glym. TOtworth 1926.) 

The analysis by weight of coal used in a boiler gave C 8C “Z * H 4- °/ ■ n ^ 0 / . j 

tb. ^y.i. by Tolumo rf tb, d.y fl„o go, g.„ lo-l y.' co^Wbot .f a 

and N, should be obtained in the volumetriD analysis of dry flue gas, assuming no CO 

was present and that the combined 0, of the fuel was free to aid the incoming air to 
consume the fuel? ® 

If the rise in temperature of the flue gases was 350° C., give the total heat passing up 
the chimney due to both wet and dry flue gases per lb. of fuel burnt. 

Assume a mean specific heat of the dry gases as 0-23. 

Ans. Og, 9-27 %; Ng, 80-3 %; Total heat, 1935 c H.u. 
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BOILER TRIALS 

The orthodox method of testing boilers and engines has been formulated by a 
Committee of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and this report* outlines, in the 
minutest detail, the recommended methods of conducting such trials, and of 
expressing the results. It is the purpose of this resum6 to indicate how a com¬ 
mercial test may be run without any special equipment, and without interfering 
with the operation of the power station. 

Since the main object of a boiler trial is to determine the thermal efficiency of 
the boiler, and to locate sources of heat loss, we must take sufficient measurements 
to strike a balance between the heat supplied to the boiler and that leaving. 

Heat supplied. 

The heat supplied to a boiler is derived from: 

The calorific value of the coal and its sensible heat. 

The air supply which will contain both dry air and superheated steam mixed 
with it. 

The sensible heat in the feed water. 

Heat leaving the boiler. 

The total heat in the steam. 

The heat in the dry flue gas + that in the superheated steam associated with 
the dry gas. 

The sensible heat in the ashes together with the calorific value of the ash. 

Radiation, blow down water. 

Measurements. 

Since a steam boiler is virtually a continuous calorimeter, it is highly important 
that thermal conditions should be settled before the trial commences. With a 
boiler that has been shut down, this might require a whole day. As far as possible 
the boiler should be kept on constant load, with the water and fuel levels main¬ 
tained at their best value, and the flres cleaned just prior to the trial. 

A record of the variables should be taken every 15 min. and plotted on a time 
base. This gives the computer an idea of how the trial is being conducted, an 
important precaution with the type of flreman who fills the furnace with fuel 
in order to secure a long period of rest, and it also shows at once any faulty 
measurement. 

* Report on tahvlating the ReBuUa of Heat Engine TtuiIb, Institute of Civil Engineers, 1B27. 
W. CIdwbs and Sons, Ltd. 5s. 
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Fuel consumption. 

In small plant the fuel consumption may be determined by weighing, in larger 
plants volumetric measurement is better, and m ay be simply effected by emptying 
the coal into a shallow bottomless bin of known volume that is placed on the 
stokehole floor. 

Sampling and testing the fuel. 

Take a shovelful of fuel from every two to four hundred weights, and allow 
this to accumulate in the form of a cone. Towards the end of the trial, quarter 
this cone, and take opposite quarters, and re-mix these into another cone. Repeat 
the coning and quartering until the sample is small enough, about 30 lb., for 
despatch for chemical analysis, and the determination of its caloriiic value, 
as fired. 

Feed water consumption. 

In the absence of any special measuring device the feed water consumption 
may be estimated from the double strokes of the feed pump, variation in stroke 
and leakage being allowed for by shutting down the boiler check valves and 
discharging the feed, against a pressure equal to that of the boiler, into a tank 
where the discharge, over a period of 10 min., may be measured together with 
the number of strokes of the pump. 

The air supply. 

If forced draught is employed, an anemometer may be used to estimate the 
air consumption by running the anemometer over the fan inlet, and in this way 
obtain the air velocity. Alternatively the flue gas must be analysed at points 
where the temperature is recorded. 

Temperature measurement. 

Mercury thermometers are the least expensive instruments for the measurement 
of moderate temperatures, but, for flue gases and high degrees of superheat, some 
form of electric pyrometer is to be preferred. In the absence of a pyrometer 
the temperature of the flue gas may be estimated by hanging up a large nut in the 
uptake, and, after about half an hour, this nut should be dropped into a pail of 
water and the temperature rise measured. 

Sampling, weighing and analysing the ashes. 

The ash should be removed at the end of the trial, weighed, coned and quartered, 
wd a sample despatched for a calorific determination. If the ash is slaked, due 
allowance must be made for the added water. 

Humidity of the air. 

An accurate estimation of the heat loss in the flue gas involves a knowledge of 
the steam content of the gas. This steam, apart from leaks in the boiler, is derived 
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from the fuel and air. The moisture and hydrogen content of the fuel has already 
been determined, that in the air is obtained by a means of a hygrometer. 

The total heat in the steam associated with the flue gas may be obtained from 
tables, if the dew point is known, but in most trials this is not known, and as an 
approximation the total heat is taken at 14-7 lb. per sq. in. Since over a small 
pressure range the total heat is almost invariable. 


Ex. Boiler trial. 

The object of the trial is to obtain a heat balance for an enonomic type of boiler, 
using only the standard equipment normally employed in operating the boiler. 

Particulars of the boilers. 

Type. Economic brickset type. 

Method of stoking. Standard. 

Draught. Natural. 

Length. 12 ft. 6 in. Diameter 6 ft. 6 in. 

Grate area. 2 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 0 in. = 14-2 sq. ft. 

Heating surface. 590 sq. ft. 

_ Heating surface „ 

Ratio. —-= 41-6. 

(Jrate area 

Rated evaporation. 2950 lb. per hr. from feed at 60“^ F. 

Fuel. Bituminous slack: firing rate 4 cwt. per hour; ash ^ cwt. per hour. 

Proximate analysis gave 

Fixed carbon = 58-3 %. 

Volatile matter = 33-3 %. 

Moisture = 3*8 %. 

Ash = 4-6 %. 

By reference to Brame’s book on fuels, the ultimate analysis of a similar bituminous 
slack, together with the proximate analysis, is given, so from our proximate analysis the 
ultimate analysis may be inferred as C, 86-4 %; H, 6-2 %; HgO, 3-8 %; ash, 4-6 %. 

The calorific value of the fuel by means of the bomb calorimeter was found to be 
7280 C.H.U.; that of the ash, from the ash pan, was too small to be determined. 


Flue gas. COg, 11-3; Og, 8-2; N, 80-5. 


w ■ 1.4. r • m rr 1 80-5 X 86-4 

Weight of air per lb. of fuel = - — 

J J X J. J.' u 

Weight of air + 1 lb. of fuel 

Weight of ash from ash pan per lb. of fuel 

Weight of flue gas 

Steam formed by combustion 9 x 0-052+ 0-038 
Weight of dry flue gas 
Average temperature of flue gas 
Average temperature of boiler room 

Temperature rise 

Heat lost in dry flue gas = 19'134 x 0-24 x 313 
Heat lost in steam = 0-506 x 740 


= 18-67 lb. 

= 19-67 
= 0-03 


19-64 
= 0-506 

= 19-134 lb. 
= 325-6° C. 

= 12-5 

= 313-0° C. 

= 1435 
: 374 


Total heat lost 


= 1809 


* See The Engineer^ Feb. 4, 1944. 
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Feed water. 


Double strokes of pump per hr. 

Calibrated discharge per 100 double strokes 
Total discharge per hr. 

Feed temperature 


= 1534-6 
= 236 lb. 
= 3622 lb. 
= 77° C. 


Steam. 


Heat in the feed per lb. of fuel above 0° C. = 36^^ ^ ^ ^ 

448 

Gauge pressure = 34 lb. per sq. in. 

Barometer = 14-4 

4S-4 lb. per sq. in. 

Dryness fraction = 0-97. 

Total heat per lb. of steam = 137-7+ 0-97 x 515 - 637-7 c.ii.u. 

3622 

Heat in steam per lb. of fuel = 637-7 x ^ = 5155 c.ii.u, 

44 o 


Heat account per lb. of fuel. 


Heat transferred to water = (5155 — 622) = 4533 c.n.u. 


Heat loss in dry flue gas — 1435 

Heat loss in steam - 374 

Unburnt carbon 0 

Radiation = 938 


Total 


^ 7280 LMI.U. 


Deductions. 

Heat transmitted per sq. ft. of heating surface per hr. in C.H.u 
Fuel fired per sq. ft. of grate area per hr. 

Evaporation per lb. of fuel as fired 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 100° C, 

Thermal efficiency of boiler 
Heat loss in flue gas 
Radiation 

Ex. Boiler trial. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

In a test of a boiler the following data were obtained: Coal analysis dry: C, 85-2 %; 
H, 4-8 %; ash, 10 %. Gross calorific value of dry coal, 8430 c.H.U. per lb.; moisture 
content, 1-8 %. Coal consumption, 3250 lb. per hr. Boiler room temperature, 25° C., 
feed water temperature 55° C., steam pressure 180 lb. per sq. in., temperature 219-5° C., 
steam raised, 28,000 lb. per hr. The analysis of the dry flue gas by volume gave COg, 
9-4%;02, 11-1%; Ng, 79-5%. 


448 

. = 4533 = 3438. 

590 


3622 

448 

4533 

539 


= 8 1 lb. 
- 8-4 lb. 


” 7280 “ ^ 

1809 ^ , 

7280 

= = 1^.88 0 / 
7280 
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The temperature of the gases in the uptake was 310° C., mean specific heat of dry 
gas 0-24. 

Make a complete heat balance for the trial per lb. of dry coal, based on the gross 
calorific value of the fuel. 


Steam. 


Steam temperature 

Saturation temperature at 180 lb. per sq. in. 
Degree of superheat 
Total heat in steam 
Heat in feed 

Heat BUppUed per lb. of steam 


Water evaporated per lb. of fuel = 


28,000 

3250 


= 219-5° C. 
= 189-5 
= 30-0° C. 

= 686 C.H.TJ. 

= 55 

= 631 c.n.u. 
= 8-62 lb. 


Heat supplied to steam per lb. of fuel = 8-62 x 631 = 5440 o.H.n. 


Flue gas. 


Air actually supplied = 33 4 ^ 

= 21-83 lb. 

Minimum air = x 0-852 + 8 x 0-048”| 

= 11-55 

Zo _J 

Excess air 

- 10-28 

Actual air supplied 

= 21-83 

Combustible per lb. of coal 

= 0-90 

Total weight of flue gas 

- 22-73 

Weight of steam = 0-018 + 9 x 0-048 

^ 0-45 

Weight of dry stuff" 

= 22-28 

Weight of excess air 

= 10-28 

Weight of dry products 

= 12-00 lb. 


If we regard air and the products as having the same specific heat: 

Heat loss in dry products = 12 x 0-24(310 — 25) = 822. 

Heat loss in excess air = 10-28 X 0-24(310 — 25) = 703. 

Heat loss in steam in flue gas ^0-45[639 —25 + 0-48 x 210] = 321. 


Heat balance per lb. of dry fuel 




D.H.I7. 

% 

1 

Calorific value of 1 lb. of dry coal 

8430 

100 

2 

Heat transferred to water (thermal efficiency) 

5440 

64-5 

3 

Heat in dry products of combustion 

822 

9-76 

4 

Heat in excess air 

703 

8-34 

5 

Heat in steam associated with products 

321 

3-Bl 

6 

Heat due to incomplete combustion 

— 

— 

7 

Hoat duo to unburnt carbon in ash 

— 

— 

8 

Heat unaccounted for 

1144 

13-68 
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1. Locomotive boiler trial. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

The volumetric analysis of the flue gases of a locomotive boiler was COg, 15 %; 

CO, 2-2 %; Og, 1-6 %; Ng, 81-2 %. The calorific value of the coal was 8250 c.H.u. per lb., 
and the carbon content 85 %. Weight of cinders and ash per lb. of coal fired was 0-18 lb., 
and these contained 62 carbon. Determine the percentage of the calorific value of 
the coal which was actually produced as heat in the furnace. 

If the efficiency of heat transmission through the tubes was 75 %, what was the 
evaporation from and at 100” C. per lb. of coal fired? 

1 lb. of C burned to CO gives 2420 c.H.u. 

1 lb. of C burned to COg gives 8080 c.H.u. 

Ans, 82-7%; 9-53 lb. 

2. Describe the testing of a boiler plant. 

3. Water tube boiler trial. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

The following particulars refer to a trial on a coal-fired water tube boiler; Steam 

pressure, 195 lb. per sq. in. Dryness, 0-95. Feed water per hour, 4500 lb. Coal fired per 
hour, 510 lb. Mean feed temperature, 65” C. Mean boiler Louse temperature, 24” C. 
Mean flue gas temperature, 390” C. Analysis of dry flue gas by volume; COg, 8-7 %; 
Og, 11-6 %; Ng by difference, 79*7 %. Specific heat of dry flue gas, 0-24. Analysis of 
dried coal; C, 86'1 %; Hg, 3‘68 ash, etc., 10*22 %. Moisture in coal as fired, 2 %, 
Make out a complete heat balance sheet for the boiler per lb. of dry coal. 

Ans, Heat balance per lb. of dry coal 


Calorific value of the fuel 

B217 c.H.u. 

Heat to steam 

6125 

Heat to dry flue gas 

2146 

Heat to wet flue gas 

264 

Radiation 

- 318 


4. Lancashire boiler trial. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

In a trial of a Lancashire boiler the composition by weight of the coal fired was 

C = 86*1 %, H = 3*8 %, ash = 10*1 %, and the volumetric analysis of the dry flue 
gases gave COg, 10*4 %; Og, 9*3 %; Ng, 80-3 %. If the mean temperature of the flue 
gases was 382° C. and the boiler house temperature was 28° C., find the heat carried 
away in the dry flue gas per lb. of fuel burnt. What percentage is this of the gross 
calorific value of the fuel? Take the mean specific heat of the dry flue gases = 0-238. 

An3. 1740 c.H.u.; 2-1 %. 

5. Quantity of water not measured. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

The following particulars refer to a boiler trial in which it was not convenient to 

measure the water evaporated: 



Dry coal 


Dry flue 


analysis 


gas analysis 


by weight 


by volume 

C 

84-5 

CO, 

12*5 

H, 

4-5 

CO 

10 

S 

10 

Oz 

6*5 

Og 

2*9 

N, 

81-0 

Ash 

7*1 


1000 


100-0 
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Measured gross calorific value of dry coal 8250 c.h.tj. per lb. Moisture in coal as fired, 
2 % by weight. Flue gas temperature, 310° C.; boiler room temperature, 20 ° C. The mean 
volumetric heats of CO 2 and of diatomic gases for the given temperature range at 9-7 
and 6-93 o.H.n. per lb. per mol. respectively. The calorific value of carbon is 8080 c.H.n. 
per lb.; and of CO, 2420 c.H.n. per lb. 

Assuming a radiation loss of 7 %, draw out a heat balance for the boiler, and determine 
its efficiency. 

Ans. Heat balance per lb. of fuel 


Heat supplied above 0° C. 

Heat leaving above 0° C. 

Calorific value of fuel 8250 

Sensible heat in fuel 7 

Sensible heat in air 73 

Sensible heat in feed 7 

8323 

2443 

5880 

In boiler steam generated 1 

In dry product 861 

In excess air 329 

In steam 314 

In incomplete combustion 354 

In combustible in ash radiation 695 

2443 


Approximate thermal efficiency = = 71-3 %. 

(B.Sc. Part I, 1939.) 

6 . In a boiler trial steam at a pressure of 250 lb. per sq. in. and temperature 245° C. i| 
generated at a rate of 8-5 lb. per lb. of coal burnt. The calorific value of the coal as fired 
is 8400 C.H.n. per lb., and the temperature of the feed water 50° C. Calculate the equb 
valent evaporation from and at 100° C. and the thermal efficiency of the boiler. 

Ans. 10-14lb.; 65-2%. 

Producer gas. 

In some parts of the world, particularly in the vicinity of oil fields, large 
quantities of natural gas are available; in general, however, the gas with which 
most people are familiar is produced from the distillation of coal. Distillation, 
however, only releases the volatile part of the fuel, so that the yield of gas is 
small, and therefore the process is of no value to those who require as much gas 
as possible from a solid fuel; accordingly, gas producers have been developed to 
supply the large demands of steel works and gas engines, and now producers are 
being developed to supply gaseous fuel for motor vehicles in the place of petrol. 

Action of a gas producer. 

The action of a gas producer depends upon the depth and temperature of the 
fuel bed. This bed may be divided into four distinct zones (see Fig. 289) through 
which a flow of air and steam is maintained by the suction from the gas engine, 
or by means of a steam blower. 

The lowest zone consists mainly of ash, about 30 in. thick in a large producer 
—a depth which is sufficient to superheat the steam and air, and protect the 
fire-bars from the intense heat of the combustion zone where the carbon is burnt 
directly to CO^. The presence of incandescent carbon above the combustion zone 
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redures the COg to CO, and at the same time it liberates the hydrogen from the 
steam, some of which may combine with C to form 
CH 4 or C 2 H 4 . The Hg, CO, CH^ and N 2 from the air 
supply pass upward through the green fuel to which 
they give sensible heat. This heat, together with 
heat radiated from the reduction zone, distils the 
fuel in much the same way as it is distilled in the 
production of lighting gas. 

In addition to these major reactions several 
minor reactions take place from what may he re¬ 
garded as impurities in the fuel, e.g. iron pyrites 
(FeSg), (CaSO^), Cl, P, etc. 

Thermal actions. 

It was shown on p. 532 that chemical actions 
are always identified with the production or ab¬ 
sorption of heat. In the case of the gas producer 
the heat required to split up the constituents, and 
confer a calorific value to the gas produced, is 
derived from the fuel. 



Fig 290. 



Fig. 289. 


The primary reaction. 

If only oxygen and fuel are supplied to a gas producer, and no COg is formed, 
the reaction ia ^C + O, = 2 CO + 2450 x 2 x 12 .(1) 


W H E 


58,800 C H.U. 


36 
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for carbon in the form of coke, whereas for graphitic carbon the value becomes 


53,300. 

Alternatively, COg may first be formed according to the equation 

C “h On = COn “h 12 X 8100 
I___I 


■( 2 ) 


97,200 C.H.U.* 


In the presence of incandescent carbon this CO^ is reduced according to the 
equation CO, + C = 200 + Heat. .( 3 ) 

To obtain the heat evolved consider the decomposition of CO^ into C and O^, 
and the subsequent recombination into CO, thus: 

CO 2 +C = 2 CO + Heat 

I 

By (2), COa + 97,200 = C + Oa i 

By ( 1 ), i -^^ 2 C + 02 = 200 + 58,800. 

CO 2 +97,200 +C = 2 CO +58,800, 
i.B. CO 2 + C = 2CO — 38,400 C.H.u, 

In the combustion zone reaction (3) therefore absorbs 38,400 O.n.n., but since 
reaction ( 2 ), in producing COg, evolved 97,200, the net heat released in the 
producer is 58,800 c.h.tj. as given directly by equation (1). 

In practice it is found that a heat release of 58,800 c.h.tj. per 24 lb. of carbon 
burnt results in an abnormal temperature rise of the producer. This rise may 
cause fusing of the ash, and therefore stoppage of the air flow, and in extreme 
cases, fusing of the refractory lining and flre-bars. 

In order to avoid these troubles, to improve the thermal efficiency, and to 
produce a richer gas, the excess heat is used to generate steam which is mixed with 
the air and passed through the fuel bed, where a secondary reaction occurs 
between the carbon and steam. 


Secondary reactions. 

At temperatures between 600” and 600“ C. very little superheated steam is 
decomposed, and only H 2 and CO 2 are produced according to the reaction 


C + 2 H 2 O = COg + 2 II 2 +Heat, .(4) 

The resulting product is known as mixed water gas. 

Above 1000“ C. water gas is produced according to the equation 

C + H 2 O = CO + H2 + Heat. .(6) 


The mixture of gases formed by reactions (4) and (5) also interact according 
to the reversible reaction ^ . 


and because the action is reversible 


CO X H,0 . 


* For graphitic carbon this becomes 94,300. 
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For temperatures between 800° and 1400° C. a sample of producer gas would 
reveal that the ratio has a value lying between 1 and 2-5^ the quantities being 
by volume. 

Because the rate of the reversible action falls off with a reduction in tempera¬ 
ture the CO formed near the tuyere is only partly converted into COg on its 
passage through the carbon. Were it not for t his the producer would not operate. 

Small quantities of CH^ are also present in producer gas and may be derived 
from the volatile constituents of the fuel, or through the reaction indicated by 

the equation 3C +2Hj,0 = CH. +2CO + Heat. .(7) 

Heat quantities involved in the secondary reactions. 

In suction gas producers, fuel and water are supphed for gasification, and 
therefore the fuel must supply sufficient heat to decompose the water. Now by 
the conservation of energy this heat of decomposition must equal the heat of 
combination when hydrogen is burnt to form water, thus: 

2H2 + Oa = 2 H 2 O+ 4 X 34,500 .(8) 

I_! 

I 

138,000 C.H.U. 

The higher calorific value is used, because we assume that the products are 
condensed, whilst in the reversed operation, performed in the producer, water 
is supplied and not steam. If steam is supplied, the heat quantity is 115,000 o.H.tr. 

Applying the results of equations (2) and (8) in order to obtain the heat 
absorbed by reaction (4), we have 

By (8), C -h 2 H 2 O = CO 2 + 2Ha -h Heat 

I I 

2 H 2 O -I- 138,000 = 2 H 2 + O 2 

_ [ 

By (2), C -h OaV 2 H 2 = CO 2 -h 97,200 -h 2Ha 

!_I_! 


Hence an addition of 138,000 o.H.u. to the constituents C + 2 H 2 O will produce 
CO 2 +97,200+ 2Ha. 

So the net heat involved is 

CH-2HaO +138,000 = COb + 2 H 2 +97,200, 
i.e. C + 2HaO = COg + 2Ha - 40,800. .(9) 


Alternative solution. 
But 


and 


C + 2 H 2 O = COa "i" 2 H 2 + Heat. 
2HaO = 2Ha + Oa-138,000, 

C + Oj = COa+07,200. 


36 -z 
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Adding these equations together gives 

C “h O 2 “H 2 H 2 O = 2 H 2 “1“ O 2 “h CO 2 — 40j800| 


C + 2 H 2 O = C02 + 2H2-40,800. 


Hence this reaction absorbs 40,800 C.h.tj. per 36 lb. of water converted into Hg. 
By equation (5), 


By ( 8 ), 
By (1), 


2C + 2H2O = 2CO + 2H2 + Heat 

__I_ 

r I 

2H2O + 138,000 = 2H2 + O2 

_ ! 

2C + O2 + 2H2 = 2CO + 2H2 +58,800. 

2C + 2H2O +138,000 = 2CO + 2H2+58,BOO, 


i.e. 


C + HgO = CO+ H 2 -39,600 c.h.u. 


( 10 ) 


So that reaction (5) absorbs 39,600 c.h.tj. per 18 lb. of water converted. 

To obtain the heat absorbed by reaction (7) we must first obtain the heat of 
formation of the CH 4 , thus: 

CH 4 may be formed according to the reaction C + 2 H 2 = CH 4 H-Heat. We also 
know that the calorific value of CH 4 per lb. is 13,300 r.H.u. 


/. CH 4 + 2 O 2 = 002 + 21120+ 16 X 13,300 


By ( 2 ), 
By ( 8 ), 


I I 

C+O 2 = 002+97,200 


I 


I 

213,000 


I I 

2H2+Oa = 2 H 2 O+138,000 


/. 0H4+202 = O-i O 2 -97,200 + 2 H 2 +O 2 - 138,000 + 213,000, 
i.e. OH4 = 0 + 2112-22,200. .(11) 

By (7), 3G + 2 H 2 O = CH 4 + 2 CO + Heat 

I _^_ 

I I I 

By ( 8 ), 2 H 2 O +138,000 = 2 H 2 + O 2 

I_! 

But by (1) and (11), 

30 +2H2 + 02 - 138,000 = CH4 +200 +Heat. 

C + 2 H 2 + 2 O + O 2 = OH 4 +22,200 +200+ 58,800. 

30 + 2 H 2 O + 1 38,000 = CH 4 + 2 CO + 81 , 000 , 
liciicB 3C + 2 H 2 O = CH 4 + 2GO — 57,000. .( 12 ) 
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Alternative solution. 

r02 + 2H,() = +202-213,000 

CO 2 + C = 2CO - 3S,400 

20 + 20^ =200.2 +104,400 

Adding 30 + 2002 + 202 4 2H2O = OH4 + 2O2 +200+ 2(^)3-57,000, 
i.p. 3O + 2H2O = CH4 +200-57,000. 


505 


The weight of water required per pound of carbon when water gas is 
produced. 

ir we assume that radiation is suppressed, the produi-er is at its operating 
temperature, and tliat the gas produced, in raising the st earn, is reduced to n.t.p. 
condition, a thermal balance must exist between the equations 


2(.^ + 02 = 200 4 58,800 .(13) 

and O + H 2 O = 00 + H 2 — 39,600. .(1^) 


To cflect this balance equation (14) must be multiplied tlirough by 


58,800 

^bOOO 


1-483, 


i.c. 1-483[0 + H 2 ()] = l*483[00 + H2l-58,800. .(15) 


On adding 
1-4S3 X 18. 


(15) to (13), the total 0 is 12(2+ 1-483) and the water supjdicd is 

1 ■ 4 8 3 V 18 

/. Water ])cr lb. of C = -- = 0-639 lb. 

3-483 X 12 


In average practice, for every 5 lb. of carbon consumed, 4 lb. are burned by air 
and 1 lb. is burned by steam. The steam has to he carried into the producer by 
the air, which can take iq) moisture in definite quantities according to the tem- 
jjcrature of the air.* For the pro])ortions given the air temy)craturc would have to 
he 80° C. The actual steam suy^ply depends on the ty])e of producer and the fuel 
and upon whether or not a steam blower is used to force the air through the fuel 
bed. 


The weight of water required per pound of carbon when mixed water 
gas is produced. 

If ammonia is to be recovered from the gas a much larger proportion of water 
must be sup])lied, and the CO 2 content of the gas will be great, because of the low 


temperature of the producer. The reactions will bo 

2C + O2 = 2CO +58,800, .(16) 

C + 2H2O = C02 + 2H2-40,800. .(17) 

* See p. 202. 
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For thermal equilibrium between (16) and (17) equation (17) must be multi- 
58,800 


plied by 

C 


= 1-44, and on adding this new equation to (16) we have the total 


40,800 

12(2+1-44) and the total weight of water is 36 x 1-44. 

36 X 1-44 


/. Water per lb. of C = 


12x3-44 


= 1-256 lb. 


The advantage of using a large quantity of steam is that the gas mains may be 
smaller, an important consideration in steel works, and the clinker is kept soft 
and porous. The disadvantages are high initial cost of the producer plant, the 
difficulty of removing excess steam from the gas, and the high CO^ a»nd content. 


Ex. Gas producer. (Junior Whitworth 1938.) 

When CO 2 passes over red-hot carbon the dioxide is reduced to CO. How much heat 
is lost per lb. of CO^ in this reaction? 

The calorific value per lb. at constant pressure of carbon burning to COg is 8100 c.h.u. 
and burning to CO it is 2416 c.h.u., and CO burning to COg it is 2436 c.h.u. Show that 
the heat lost may later be gained when the CO burns to CO^ in another part of the 

furnace. C+Oj = CO^ +8100x 12. .(1) 

20+0^ = 200 +2416x24. .(2) 

2CO + Oa = 2COj, + 2436x56. . (3) 

Reaction required: CO,+ C = 2CO+Heat. .... (4) 

Substituting for COg from (1) in (4), 

0 + 02 - 8100 x 12 + 0 = 2CO+HBat, 

i.B. 20+02-8100x12 = 2CO + Heat. .(5) 

By (2) m (6) 2CO + 2416 x 24 - 8100x 12 = 200+Heat. 

Heat = 12[2416x2-8100] = 12[-3268]. 

12 

/, Heat per lb. of CO 2 = X 3268 = 892 O.H.U, 

44 


When CO burns to COg reaction (3) is followed: 



200 +9, = 200jj+2436x66. 

By (4), 

r .. 1 

COg + C — Heat 

COn+ C + Og — Heat = 2COg+2436 x 56, 

1 1 

By (1). 

1 

CO 2 + 8100 X 12— Heat = CO 2 + 2436x66, 


12[8100-(-3268)] = 2436x56. 
This is satisfied, hence the heat is returned. 
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Ex. Gas producer. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

In a suction gas producer, determine the weight of steam which must be admitted 
with the air per lb. of carbon burned in the producer for maximum thermal efficiency. 
Assume water supplied at 18° C. and evaporated into steam at 100° C. and the secondary 


reaction in the producer is HgOH- C = H 2 + CO. 

C.v. of C to CO = 2450 O.H.u. per lb. 
c.v. of H = 29,050 c.H.u. per lb. 

Reaction ( 1 ), HgO + C = Hg-|-CO + Heat. ( 1 ) 

2 H 2 + 02 = 2 H 2 O + 4 X 29,050. (2) 

2C + O 2 = 2CO + 24 X 2450. (3) 

Reversing equation ( 2 ), 2H,0 + 4 x 29,050 = 2 H, + 0,. ( 4 ) 

Adding (3) and (4), 


2 C + O 2 + 2 H 2 O + 4 X 29,050 = 2 CO + 24 x 2450 + 2 Hb + Og. 

2 C + 2 H 2 O = 2CO + 2 H 2 +24 x 2450 -4x29,050. 

H20+C = H2+CO-28,750, .(5) 

i.e. heat required per lb. of carbon burnt 


Heat to evaporate water 


28 , 7 ^ 

12 


= 2395 c.H.tr,’ 


= (100-18)+ 539-3 = 621-3 o.H.tr, 


The primary reaction is 2 C+O 2 = 2CO + 24x 2450 = 58,800. 

Secondary reaction is given by equation (5) and absorbs 28,750 O.H.u. per 18 lb. of 
slf'iun, which requires 18 x 621-3 = 11,180 C.H.U. to generate it from water. 


Total heat required = 39,930 O.H.U. 

The primary action releases 58,800 C.H.U. 

58 800 

/. Steam to absorb this heat = 930 ^ ~ 26-52. 

12 

Total carbon consumed = x 26-52 + 24 = 41-68. 

J S 

‘^ 6-52 

/. Water per lb. of C = 777.3 = 0-63 lb. 

41-00 


Ex. Efficiency of a gas producer, the composition of the gas produced and its 
calorific value. 

Find the maximum efficiency of a suction gas producer, the composition of the gas 
produced, and its calorific value per cu. ft., assuming that the fuel is carbon and that 
only dry air is supplied. Given that 1 lb. of Hg occupies 178-8 cu. ft., that the calorific 
Value of CO is 342-4 b.t.u. per cu. ft., and that the calorific value of 1 lb. of carbon is 
14,540 B.T.U. 
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What is the effect of admitting steam in addition to air (a) on the working, (6) on the 
efficiency of the producer? 

With air and carbon the reaction is 

7 Q 7 Q 

2C + 0, + gN, = 2C0 + ^N,. 

One mol of Hg displaces 2 x 17H-8 = 357-6 cu. ft. at n.t.p. 
c.v. of CO per mol = 357-6 x 342-4 b.t.u. 

One mol of gas is produced from 12 lb. of carbon, the c.v. of which is 14,540 b.t.u. 

Hence the efficiency of the producer = ^ = 70-2 %. 

^ 12x14,540 

The composition of the gas by volume is 

CO 2 34-7 % 

If) 

Ng 65-3 

Total = 5-7‘6 1004)% 

The calorific value of the producer gas per cu. ft. 


= 0-347 X 342-4 = 118-8 b.t.u. per ru. ft. 


The effect of adding steam is to reduce the nitrogen content of the gas, to improve 
its calorific value, anti, apart from radiation losses, and the sensible heat in the gas, 
the efficiency of the producer may theoretically be raised to 100 %. The working of 
the producer is also improved, sjnee steam causes the clinker to become soft ami 
porous. 


To obtain the N.T.P. volume of producer gas per pound of fuel, given the 
analysis of the fuel and that of the gas. 

Let the gravimetric analysis of the fuel be 

C + H + 04 N + S + HoO + Ash = 100%. 

Let the volumetric analysis of the producer gas be 

COg + Og + CO + 112+ C 2 H 4 + CH^ + Ng = 100 %. 

In one mol of the constituents COg, CO and CH^ there are 12 lb. of C, but in 
C2II4 there are 24 lb., hence the carbon per mol of gas 

= + + . 


Let Cf, be the percentage carbon actually burnt per lb. of fuel, i.e. 

Cf, = C — Carbon lost in ash — Carbon lost in soot and tar. 
Then mols of gas formed per lb. of fuel 

^_ O, _ 

12 (COg + CO + CH4 + 2CgH,) ■ 

The volume of this gas referred to n.t.p. condition 

C, X 358 

12 (CO, + CO + CH, + 2C,.H4) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 
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Ex. If the analysis of a fuel used in a gas producer was C = 73 Og = 5-5, Hg = 5 “/u, 
Ng = 1’2, S = 1 %, HgO = 4 %, ash = 10-3 %, and the analysis of the gas produced 
was C ()2 = 7-5 %, = 0 %, CO = 20-5 %, = 12-5 %, = 0-5 %, CH. = 3-2 %, 

Ng = 58 %, find the volume of gas produced per lb. of fuel if 6 % of the carbon is 
unronaumed. 0-95x73x358 , 

Volunie = i2(7.5 + .o-5 + 3-2 + 2^0:^ = 

To obtain the volume of air required per pound of fuel. 

28 N 

Per mol of gas produced, the mass of Ng is ib. 

By equation (2), p. 508 , the mols of gas produced per lb. of fuel are 


12(002+CO 4 0114 + 2 C 2 H 4 )' 

One pound of Ng is associated with lb. of air. 


Air per lb. of fuel 


28N2 X 

77 X 12 (CO 2 + (^6 -+ CH 4 + 2 C 2 H 4 ) 


Since the equivalent molecular weight of air is approximately 29, then the 
volume of air, at N.T.r. per lb. of fuel, 


28 N 2 

29x77 


[l2(C 


O.-f CO+CH. + i 


2C,H4)_ ■ 


Applying this result to the previous examjile, the volume of air 


28x 58 
29 X 77 


X 64-2 = 46-6 cu. ft. 


To obtain the weight of steam decomposed per pound of fuel. 

Per mol of gas produced there are 

2H2 + 4C 2H 4 + 4CH4 

100 ‘ 

By equation ( 2 ), p. 568, the mass of per lb. of fuel 


(2H2 + 4C2H4 + 4CH4)C, 

100 X 12(C02 + CO + CH 4 +'2C2H4) ‘ 


But each lb. of fuel contains of free Hi. 

100 o _| 


Hj from the decomposed steam 

_1 r_( 2 H, + 4OTJ C, _ _ 0,\-| 

100Li2(CO2+CO+CH4 + 2CjsHJ \ 8/J 



Generator 
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fire-brick and the casing for the passage of steam and air which is thereby pre¬ 
heated, and the loss from radiation is reduced in consequence. 

On the top of the generator is a hopper having a double closure device; so 
that fresh fuel may be supplied without interfering with the operation of the 
producer. A conical bell makes a gas-tight seal between the hopper and the 
generator, and in addition this bell distributes the fuel evenly and may be used 
for ramming it into the generator. 

To avoid an unnecessary increase in suction resistance on the engine the hopper 
is made to project into the generator, and is often surrounded by an anmdar ring 
which forms the steam boiler. 

At the base of the generator are: a valve for controlling the supply of steam and 
air, a fire-grate, a hand hole for the removal of ash and a water-cooled ash pan, 

A blower is provided for starting the gas producer, and, during the starting 
period, the products of combustion are blown to waste through the starting cock. 

As a protection for the engine, the producer gas is passed through a scrubber 
which removes tar, dust, and ammonia. 

In its simplest form the scrubber consists i^f a tall cylinder filled with coke 
through which percolates a stream of water. Where space considerations are 
important rotary scrubbers are employed. 

In this type of scrubber the gas is passed through a fan into whicli is injected 
a fine spray of water. 

(2) The pressure producer. The type of gas producer most generally used 
111 steel works for firing reverberatory furnaces is the improved Siemens type, a 
sketch of which is shown in Fig. 292. 



The generator and hopper are similar to those employed on the suction gas 
producers, but as a rule they are considerably larger and the fire-grate is dispensed 
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with to allow the removal of ash from the water bosh, or ash pan, without inter¬ 
rupting the operation of the plant. 

Since the air is forced into the producer by the steam jet, which is under con¬ 
siderable pressure, the annular boiler and blower of the suction producer are 
absent. On the top of the producer four or six poking holes are provided to give 
access to the whole hearth, and particularly the sides of the producer where 
clinker is liable to adhere. 

Sight holes communicate with the combustion zone so that the man on watch 
may keep this zone under observation. Cleaning doors are also provided at about 
this level for the removal of large masses of clinker, and for starting the producer. 

No scubber is provided, since, to produce a high furnace temperature it is 
essential that the gases enter the furnace at a high temperature, and because of 
the necessity of a luminous flame to produce a maximum radiation, the distil¬ 
lates are carried in suspension by the gas. 

(3) Producer for volatile fuels. Soft woods and lignite yield great quantities 
of distillates which would be lost in the scrubber if the gas were employed for a 
gas engine. To avoid this, it is customary to blow the distillates down to the com¬ 
bustion zone, where the tar is burnt to increase the release of H 2 from the steam 
which, following normal practice, isforcedupwardthrough the partially burnt fuel. 

Since the gas outlet from the producer is immediately above the combustion 
zone the gases leave at a considerable temperature, and, with the object of con¬ 
serving the heat in the gas, a water tube boiler is placed on the gas outlet. 

(4) The Crossley gas producer for bituminous fuel. The name bituminous 
refers to fuels which burn with a yellow flame resembling that of bitumen. It 
is to the large proportion of volatiles in this fuel that the colour is due, and 
although this flame is an asset in boiler work, yet volatiles cause trouble in some 
producers through the deposition of tarry matter on the cool surfaces with which 
they come into contact. 

Messrs Crosslcys obviate this difficulty by placing the steam boiler near the 
combustion zone and providing a water spray in the vertical pipe (1), whereby 
heavy deposits of tar and dust arc washed into a sump. 

The gas then passes up through a layer of wooden laths through which descends 
a shower of water from the coke above. 

Tar vapour* is remarkably difficult to remove completply from a gas, and 
possibly the only method is by means of the Lodge-Cottrel process. 

The centrifuge, used by Crossleys for this purpose, it is claimed, will reduce 
the tar content to trouble free proportions, and is a much simpler and cheaper 
device than the Lodge-Cottrel separator. 

To render the operation of the producer continuous the grate is dispensed with, 
and the ashes are allowed to accumulate on a water sump which forms a gas seal. 
The ashes are removed from this water lute at the convenience of the man in 
charge. 

* Generally speaking the down-draught produror is the best solution for the tar problem, 
but much still remains to bo done. Apart from tar removal its association with water makes 
it unsaleable and this raises the problem of its disposal. 
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Fuel. 

Gas producers can be designed to convert any kind of carbonaceous material 
into gas, but if high quality gas and economical production are required, a good 
Iguality fuel must be burnt. 

For gas engines^ because of its high carbon content, absence of caking, and small 
percentage of ash, and moisture content, anthracite is preferable to all other 
fuels. 

For open-hearth steel furnaces a high-grade bituminous coal yields a highly 
luminous gas that intensifies radiation from the roof of the furnace. 

The general requirements of a good fuel are: uniformity of size, freedom from 
iking, ash less than 5 % and having a high melting point, sulphur less than 1 %, 
idd carbon about 50 %, and volatiles about 30 %. 

Working the producer. 

The main factors to be observed in operating a producer are temperature, the 
jupply and distribution of the fuel, and the breaking up and removal of the 
chnker and ash. 

An estimation of the temperature may be obtained by inserting a poker 1 hrough 
the top of the producer, allowing it to become thoroughly heated, and then 
observing the colouring on it when it is rapidly withdrawn. White lights in the 
producer indicate too high a temperature. This may be corrected by increasing 
the steam supply. Saturated air at 50° G products Hit richest gas. The forma¬ 
tion of clinker is the worst feature in working a ]jroducer, but it may be reduced 
by sujjplying steam in conect amount, and properly distributed. 

As in the case of boilers dry fuel should be supplied regularly in small amounts, 
and the surface of the fuel should be kept level so that the resistance of the fuel 
bed to air flow is uniform throughout; otherwise the fire will be blown into holes. 
If this happens the ash may melt and choke the adjacent air passages, and 
thereby aggravate the trouble; also the COg content of the gas will be increased, 
and the temperature of the gas may rise to such an extent that the hydrocarbons 
decompose and cause a deposit of soot in the gas pipes. 

The best results are obtained from a producer when the COg content is about 
4 % and the temperatures approach those indicated in Fjg. 28D. 

Proportions of a gas producer. 

The chief factor controlling the output of a gas producer is the grate area, on 
one square foot of which 20 lb. of high grade fuel may be burnt per hour. 

The combined depth of the combustion and reduction zone depends on the 
size of the fuel used, and varies from 30 in., for 1 in. anthracite, to 60 in. for run 
of mine 4 in. bituminous coal. 

The distributing bell should be part of a 90° cone having a base one-sixth the 
diameter of the grate, whilst the gas pipe should have an area of yg that of the 
grate and the poker holes should be about 2 in. bore. As a protection for the grate. 
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and to provide sufficient depth for superheating the steam, the ash zone should 
be £rom 2 to 3 ft. thick. 

In the case of pressure producers the type with the central tuyere gives the 
best results and it should be provided with a steam nozzle that will pass f lb. of 
steam per lb. of fuel burnt and carry with it 3 to 4 lb. of air. 


Direct gasification of coal. 

A one inch cube of coal has a surface area of 6 sq. in., and weighs { oz. When 
pulverised so as to pass through a 200 mesh sieve it may be regarded as split into 
64,000,000 cubes with a total surface area of 2400 sq. in., and each particle of 
fuel weighs 0-000000012 oz. In this state the fuel will flow hke a fluid and cost^ 
but 0-59 pence per gallon. 



Fig. 294. 


The great increase in surface area and reduction in bulk enables the fuel to be 
gasified in a very short time, provided it is exposed to a highly heated atmosphere 
containing oxygen. In coal dust engines the fuel is injected directly into the 
cylinder as with Diesel engines. Alternatively, it may be passed through a gas 
generator, similar to the one shown in Fig. 294, and emerge as a gas, which, after 
filtering, can be used in an engine. 
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The generator is maintained at a high temperature by gas which is burnt, by 
surface combustion, within the porous bricks; the high temperature products and 
excess air pass downward through the refractory tube, where the pulverised fuel 
is gasified. 

A tube 3 in. bore and 15 in. long is sufficient to supply a hundred h.p. engine, 
but the refractory tubes are hable to crack, and an exact balance between the 
fuel and air supply is difficult to achieve. 


EXAMPLES ON GAS PRODUCERS 

1 . What type of casing would you use in a producer to burn coke, and supply a 50 h.p. 
engine! Would you make any modification to the fire door for this fuel? 

2. For what type of fuel is the pressure producer especially suited, and why is it not 
generally employed for power production? 

3. What is the object of a scrubber in a gas plant, and what type should be employed 
where water is scarce and the gas output large? Give reasons. 

4. What is the object of supplying steam to a gas producer? Give the reactions that 
occur, and state on what the predominance of one or the other reaction depends. 

5. Enumerate the types of steam boilers used in suction producers. Which do you 
consider the best, and how is the rate of evaporation varied? 

6. How is a suction gas plant rated, and what factors determine the dimensions of the 
generator for a given H.P. ? 

7. What ifi the guiding principle in operating a gas producer? How does this principle 
account for a gas producer’s upper and lower limit of output? 

B. In the operation of a gas producer, what is the purpose of the steam, and how is it 
introduced in the common types of suction gas producers? 

(I.M.E. 1936.) 

9. Describe, with sketches, the construction, and explain the principles underlying 
the construction, of any gas producer with which you are familiar. State approximately 
the calorific value of the gas produced. 

(B.Sc. 1936.) 

10. The fuel used in a gas producer had the following composition by weight when dry; 

C, 76 %; Og, 5 9 %; H, 5-4 %; ash, 12-7 %, and the volumetric analysis of the dry 
producer gas gave COg, 7-4 %; Og, 0-3 %; CO, 20-6 %; Hg, 12-4 %; CH4, 3-1 %; Ng (by 
difference), 56-2 %. Assume that the cinders contained no unbumed carbon. Find 

(a) The cubic feet of dry producer gas per lb. of dry fuel. 

(&) The cubic feet of air supplied per lb. of dry fuel. 

Both values to be reduced to 15° C. and 14*7 lb. per sq. in. 

Ana, (a) 77 cu. ft.; (6) 54-85 cu. ft. 
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(B.Sc.) 

11. Calculate the weight of air and steam which should be supplied per lb. of carbon 
in a suction gas plant, assuming that no CO2 is formed, and find the theoretical volumetric 
analysis of the gas produced. One pound of Hg burnt to H^O gives 34,000 c.h.u. and one 
pound of C to CO gives 2420 c.h.u. 

Ans. 3-3 lb.; 0*64; CO, 39-0%; Hg, 16 9%; N^, 43-4%. 

(B.Sc. 1940.) 

12 . In a gas engine producer plant the volumetric analysis of the producer gas and 
of the exhaust gas were as follows: 

CO Hg CH4 C2H4 CO2 Ojj Na 

Producer gas % 20-5 12-5 3-0 0-5 7-5 0-2 55-8 

Exhaust gas % — — — — 10*7 8-3 81-0 

Find (a) the chemically correct volumetric air fuel ratio for the producer gas; 

(6) the percentage excess air supplied to the gas engine. 

What do you understand by the term “cold efficiency of a gas producer”? 

Ans. 1132 to 1; 107-3%. 

Calorific value of the gas produced per lb. of 

„ , _ _ . fuel if the gas is at n.t.p. 

Cold efficiency =--i-• 

Calorific value of the fuel 

By considering the gas cold, the sensible heat which it possesses on leaving the 
producer is excluded, otherwise the efficiency would be almost 100 %. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
(1) THE GAS ENGINE 

Historical. 

The idea of an explosive engine was first advanced in 1680 by Huygens, who 
experimented with a gunpowder engine. The gunpowder was used to expel air 
Irom a cylinder, so as to derive mechanical energy from the partial vacuum 
created when the products of combustion contracted on cooling. 

In 1704 Street patented an engine which ran on a mixture of turpentine and 
air. The engine resembled beam engines of that time, and after evaporation of 
the turpentine a flame was applied to a touch hole so as to ignite the explosive 
mixture and drive the piston upwards. 

The discovery of coal gas and hydrogen caused inventors tp recognise the 
IJDssibility of using a mixture of gas and air for the develojiment of mechanical 
po\Acr, and between 1704 and 1838 Lebon, Cecil, Brown, Wright and Barnett 
were each responsible for engines with certain characteristics. 

To Barnett is due the discovery of the flame igniter, whereby the touch hole 
was controlled by a valve so as to permit compression of the explosive mixture. 

During the next twenty years many engines were patented, but it was not 
\iiitil 1860 that a really practicable engine was developed by Lenoir. By this 
time the steam engine had been firmly established, so that it was natural that 
the Lenoir engine should closely resemble a steam engine of that time. 

A model of the Lenoir engine is on view in the Science Museum, South Ken- 
Miirrton. Tile watercooled cylinder is 5|^in. bore by 8^ in. stroke, and it is double 
acting with an external crosshcad. Gas and air were admitted to each end of the 
cyl ill tier by eccentric operated slide valves, which made the engine remarkably 
silent, a feature which did much to make it popular. In operation gas and air 
y ere admitted to half stroke when the valve closed, and the charge was ignited 
by an electric spark provided by a coil. The pressure rose rapidly to about 
•'*0 lb. per sq. in., after which expansion continued to the end of the stroke, 
when the burnt gases were released. The engine consumed 95 cu. ft. of gas per 
I u.r. hour, and on this basis its thermal efliciency was 6 %. Large quantities 
of cylinder lubricant were used by the engine. 

The Hugon engine was similar to the Lenoir, but of better mechanical con¬ 
struction, and ignition was effected by a gas flame. 

In 1867 Otto and Langlen exhibited their famous free piston engine at the 
Paris exhibition. The engine consisted of a vertical cylinder open at the top, 
and contained a heavy piston which was coupled, by means of a chain, to a rachet 
wheel. The explosion of a charge beneath the piston drove it rapidly upward, so 
that a partial vacuum was formed in the cylinder. This vacuum, combined with 
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the weight of the piston, did mecha<nical work on the downstroke of the piston. 
A gas consumption of half that of the Lenoir engine was realised, but, as will be 
appreciated, the engine was very noisy and was later replaced by the silent 
type of Otto engine, which, with its trunk piston, resembled a single-acting 
steam engine. This was the first practical application of the four-stroke cycle, 
and is in generai use, even at the present time. 

The Otto four-stroke gas engine. 

This engine operates on the ideal air cycle described on p. 73, although heat 
is supplied by chemical action within the cylinder instead of from an external 
source. The practical realisation of this cycle is shown in Fig. 295. 

On the charging stroke, with both air and gas valves open, the outward motion 
of the piston induces a charge of air and gas into the cylinder. Just prior to the 
return of the piston all the valves are closed, and the charge is compressed. 

At the end of the stroke the compressed charge is ignited, so that a rapid rise in 
pressure results, and the piston is driven forward to the end of the expansion stroke, 
when the exhaust valve opens. On the return stroke the products of combustion 
are expelled, and afterwards the cycle is repeated. Up to about 100 horse-power 
per cylinder the four-stroke cycle is the favourite with gas-engine designers.* 
For higher powers, especially where a supply of waste gas, of low calorific value, 
is available, the double-acting two-stroke engine had been developed, and it 
resembles very closely the uniflow steam engine (see p. 239). 

With gas of high calorific value a serious difficulty arises from the cooling of 
the piston and its rod, and maintaining gas tightness of the stuffing box. In these 
circumstances, therefore, the multicylinder four-stroke has been preferred to the 
double-acting two-stroke, in ajjite of the extreme mechanical simplicity of the 
two-stroke. 

Korting Brothers of Hanover have made a large number of successful double¬ 
acting two-stroke engines for using blast-furnace gas, and with the development 
of the double-acting two-stroke Diesel engine, for marine propulsion, it appears 
that symmetrical design of castings, suitable materials, and oil cooling of the 
piston and rod have been responsible for removing the major difficulties common 
to double-acting internal combustion engines. 

Comparison between two- and four-stroke engines. 

Four-stroke. The cylinder can be completely exhausted of the products of 
combustion. 

More time is available for the removal of heat. 

Economical on lubricating oil. 

* Nearly aU. the early engines were two-stroke engines, but Sir Dugald Clerk was the first 
man to develop, in IBBO, a practical two-stroke engine using compression, and the modem 
two-stroke engine differs very little &om Clerk's. 
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Two-stroke. Simple mechanical design. 

Improved turning moment and lighter flywheel. 

No valves to give trouble. 

Easily reversed. 
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A certain amount of fuel escapes through the exhaust port prior to compression. 
Although there are twice as many working strokes compared with the four- 
stroke, yet the power developed from an engine of equal capacity is little more 
than that developed by the four-stroke. 


37-z 
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On heavy loads the engine overheats, and on light loads running is erratic, 
due to contamination of the weak charge with residual exhaust products. 

The exhaust is noisy, and the engine is more temperamental than a four-stroke. 

Ignition. 

It has already been stated that the first engines had electric ignition; later a 
fiame was passed over a "touch hole” in the cylinder wall, and the charge was 
ignited in the same way as the powder in a cannon. 

Next we have hot tube ignition, which was important, since it laid the founda¬ 
tion for semi-Diesel engines. 

Products of 
Combustion 
FROM Burner 

Porcelain 
iGNrrroN Tube 

Adjustable 
Burner Tube 

Products or 
Combustion froM 
Previous Explosion 


Gas Supply 


Fig. 296. 

In the tube method of ignition a porcelain tube is heated to redness, at about 
the middle of its length, by a bunsen burner, the flame of which is shielded by a 
tube. Normally the porcelain tube is full of burnt gas, hut on compression the 
explosive mixture forces this gas towards the closed end of the tube. Immediately 
the explosive mixture makes contact with the red-hot portion of the tube it is 
ignited, and a flame shoots into the cylinder, thereby igniting the remainder of 
the charge. 

The period at which ignition occurs is adjusted by moving the burner along 
the tube. 

For constant load the method has proved very reliable, but it is difficult to 
adjust precisely the time of firing the charge, and the tubes frequently fracture 
on starting the engine. 

Thermally the method is as efficient as a magneto, but obviously it cannot 
be applied to an engine unless the gas supply to the burner is under pressure. 

There are a variety of forms of electric ignition, but the one in most general 
use on gas engines is the Low-tension magneto.* This machine is virtually a 
• R. Bosch of Stuttgart developed the low-tension magneto in 1897. 
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snia.ll alternator, but instead of the armature being revolved continuously it is 
flicked by a spring release gear at the instant a spark is required. The current 
generated is conveyed to a small switch inside the engine cylinder (see Fig. 297), 
which is opened by the same mechanism that releases the spring-loaded armature 
of the magneto. 

Although a considerable voltage is required to bridge an air gap, particularly 
when the air is under pressure, yet once a flow of current is established the voltage 
may be considerably reduced. In this mechanism the flow of current is established 
by keeping the switch closed during the initiation of the current. Once the 
flow is started the opening of the switch causes a spark so that a cheap easily 
insulated system of ignition results. 



The magneto trip gear of course imposes a definite limit on the speed of the 
engine, and when starting a cold engine condensation sometimes occurs on the 
switch, and causes a short circuit. This can be avoided by the simple expedient 
of heating the switch, prior to starting the engine. It should be observed that, 
since the magneto generates an alternating current, it should be so timed that 
the highest e.m.f. occurs when the contact points of the ignition switch are 
separating. This position is indicated by a mark on the end of the armature shaft. 
Further, since the e.m.f. is small, good electrical connections are imperative, and 
particular attention should be paid to the earth return through the base of the 
magneto. 

Governing of a constant speed gas engine. 

Since, on the four-stroke cycle, there is but one power stroke in two revolutions, 
a heavy flywheel is necessary on single-cylinder engines to maintain the speed,, 
on constant load, reasonably constant. 
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When the load varies the gas supply to the engine must be varied in order that 
the power developed by the engine may keep in step with the load. This is known 
as governing the engine. 

There are two main methods of governing a gas engine. The Quality method 
in which the ratio of air to gas is varied, and the Quantity method in which 
the ratio is maintained constant per working stroke but the quantity supplied, per 
unit time, depends upon the power required. 

The simplicity of the governor required by the latter method commends it 
for use on small engines where a hit-and-miss governor is employed. 



A simple form of this governor is shown in Fig. 298, where the end of the valve 
rocker, instead of actuating the gas valve directly, does it through the medium 
of a spring-loaded inertia weight which is pivoted to the end of the rocker. On 
an increase in speed the inertia weight lags behind the rocker against the 
resistance of spring A, and thereby disengages the pecker from the valve spindle. 
On this account the gas valve remains closed, and in consequence a working 
cycle is missed. 

With large engines, to miss a complete cycle would be rather drastic, and 
would cause considerable fluctuations in speed. On this account the pecker 
block is arranged to alter the lift of the combined gas and air valve by varying the 
leverage of the actuating links. 

For an abnormal increase in speed, the fuel supply is cut off entirely, by the 
pecker moving off the face of the operating lever; see Fig. 299. 

In the Crossley gas engine governing is effected, as in the previous case, by 
varying the lift of the combined gas and air valve, this variation being produced 
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by altering the position of the fulcrum on the valve rocker by means of an enclosed 
centrifugal governor (see Fig. 300). 

The gear results in graduated impulses being given to the engine, so that speed 
control is within very narrow limits. 




Fig. 300. 


Fig. 301 compares the indicator diagrams obtained from an engine fitted with 
a governor, as shown in Fig. 298, with those obtained from a Crossley governed 
engine. In both cases the mixture strength remains the same, but the quantity 

is varied. 
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Since it is important in two-stroke engines that the cylinder is completely 
scavenged at the end of the expansion stroke, quality governing is usually applied 
in this case, since little restriction is placed on the quantity of air used, and the 
higher com])ression, which accompanies a completely filled cylinder, facilitates 
combustion. Against this, of course, must be placed the difficulty of igniting and 
burning a weak mixture, so that on light loads low thermal efficiency and 
instability result. 



Hit and Miss Governing 



Normal Load Half Load Light Load 


Quality Governing 
F ig. 301. 

Grossley gas engine. 

Messrs Crossley Brothers, Ltd. of Manchester pioneered the internal com¬ 
bustion engine in this country and Fig. 302, which was kindly supplied by this 
coinjiany, illustrates one of their medium power single-cylinder engines. 

The combined gas and air valve is of the double-beat type, and receives gas 
at the top, so that mixing with air is complete only just prior to the charge entering 
the cylinder. The exhaust valve is arranged at the bottom of the cylinder, so 
that solid unburnt material may be swept into the exhaust pipe on the exhaust 
stroke, and in placing this hot pipe beneath the engine the danger of an engine 
attendant being burnt is lessened. 

The cross-section of the cylinder shows the ignition gear conveniently placed 
for its drive from the lay shaft, on the end of which is placed the cam that 
distributes compressed air to the cylinder for starting the engine. When the 
starting air is turned on, the starting plunger is blown out against the 
resistance of a spring, and engages the cam; so that if the engine has been barred 
round into the correct position to start, it will run as an air motor until 
sufficient speed has been attained to turn on the fuel, and allow it to run as 
a normal engine, when the starting air is cut off. 

On medium-sized engines the starting air bottles are charged by bleeding off 
a certain amount of the explosive products in the cylinder through a screw- 
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Cross BBLtion through oyhnder head of Crossley gas origuiB. 


Fig. 302. 
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controlled form of relief valve, shown in the end of the cylinder. Large engines 
require far more starting air, and to charge the bottles by the previous simple 
device w ould render the screw-dowm valve liable to being burnt out. For this 
reason, therefore, a separate air compressor is employed. 

Convertible gas engines. 

On oil fields there is frequently a supply of natural gas which is excellent fuel 
for the engines used for driving the equipment employed on oil boring, etc. As, 
however, the supply of gas is limited, it is very desirable that the engines should 
be capable of r unnin g on either gas or liquid fuel. The same observations apply 
to engines used in mining which operate on wood drawn from the vicinity of the 
mine. As the distance from which the wood has to be brought increases, a time is 
reached when it is cheaper to run on liquid fuel than on wood. 

To this end the Premier Gas Engine Company has designed engines which 
can be converted, very simjjly, to run on oil, and a large number of these engines 
are now in use for generating electricity or compressing air. 

The change in compression ratio necessary for running on oil is made by 
removing a water-cooled packing piece from between the cylinder and the cylinder 
cover, rather than by packing the connecting rod, so that the piston always runs 
over the same part of the liner. When running on gas the packing piece is fitted 
and the fuel pump and atomiser replaced by a magneto and sparking plug. The 
governor links are also connected to a butterfly type of gas valve. 

Modern normal compression gas engines. 

When several hundred horse-power have to be developed at fairly high speed 
the vertical monobloc type of engine with totally enclosed working parts is in 
general use. In mechanical design it is identical with the oil engine of the same 
power and speed, except that the cylinder cover and piston are flat. The high 
rating of the engine involves oil-cooling of pistons when their diameter exceeds 
16 in., also water cooling the bearings, and possibly using sodium-cooled exhaust 
valves. 

A supercharged engine of this type, using gas of high calorific value, will 
develop as much power as an oil engine without the same amount of noise or 
smell, and is more reliable. 

High-compression gas engines. 

The dwindling oil resources of the world, and the exigencies of war have been 
responsible for the development of high-speed high-compression gas engines. 

A short time ago it was discovered that a compression ratio of about 20 to 1 
was required to cause spontaneous ignition of an air-gas mixture; accordingly it 
is possible to convert oil engines to run on gas with very little structural change. 
The major difficulty is ignition of the charge. At compression ratios in excess of 
12 to 1, especially in large engines, there is a difficulty in producing a spark, so 
that Mr Erren initiated combustion by a pilot jet of od. 
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On the Erren cycle a full charge of air ia aspirated, and after the inlet valve is 
closed, gas, at a pressure varying between 40 to 240 lb. per sq. in., is admitted by 
a rotary valve to a nozzle fitted in the cylinder wall. The nozzle directs the gas 
jet to the point at which combustion is to be initiated, thus ensuring a readily 
ignitable mixture, even on light loads. 

Gas under pressure sets the engine at a disadvantage, except in cases where the 
gas is stored in high-pressure containers, as on road vehicles. As a compensation, 
however, the engine will develop almost the same power as when running on 
])etrol, whereas with naturally aspirated gas a loss of more than 30 % appears 
inevitable. 

The ignition oil is barely sufficient to “tick the engine over” on no load, and 
yet with this ignition the engine will develop a b.m.e.p. of 120 lb. per sq. in. 
Should the supply of gas fail, the engine may be run enl ircly on oil, and in this 
respect the bi-fuel engine has a tremendous advantage. 

Future of the gas engine. 

The oil fuel resources of the world are rapiJlv becoming exhausted, and are 
not replaceable. They should therefore be cor served for lubrication and fuel for 
transport vehicles. 

On the other hand gas may be produced from any hydrocarbon, many of 
which are available in vegetation, and also in waste materials, such as sewage, 
nut-shells, bark, dead leaves, etc. As these fuels are annually replaceable, and 
the thermal efficiency of gas engines is high, it would appear very desirable to 
cmjiloy gas engines for the development of medium powers, to cut out the 
stationary oil engine, and leave largo powers to steam turbines. 

Volumetric efficiency of a gas engine. 

It is shown on p. 618 that the volumetric efficiency of a petrol engine is 
iustifiably defined as 

Aspirated volume of air, per stroke, reduced to n.t.p. 

Swept volume 

To allow for variations in barometric pressure it is only fair that, on this basis, 
the engine should be tested at 30 in. barometer. 

With gas and oil engines, no artificial depression of inlet temperature occurs, 
BO that it would appear more reasonable, with these engines, to adopt the 
volumetric efficiency defined by the British Compressed Air Society for air 
compressors, viz. 

Air aspirated per stroke, reduced to intake conditions 
Swept volume 

In the case of gas engines “air aspirated per stroke” should be replaced by 
“mixture aspirated per stroke”, and the basis of the efficiency should be in¬ 
dicated. 
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Ex. Volumetric efficiency (heat value of the mixture). 


A gas engine having a cylinder 10 in. diameter and stroke 18 in. has a volumetric 
efficiency of 81 %. Ratio of air to gas equals 8 to 1. Calorific value of gas equals 275 c.H.u. 
per cu. ft. at n.t.p. 

Find the heat supplied to the engine per working cycle. If the compression ratio 
4-9, what is the heat value of the mixture per working stroke per cu. ft. of total cylinder 
volume? 

In the absence of other information we must regard the volumetric efficiency as the 


N.T.P. value. 


nu 1 0-81 XTTX lO^X 3 riCiro 

Charge volume =--= 0-663 cu. ft. 

^ 4x144x2 


If V is the volume of gas used per stroke, then the volume of air = 8v, and Dv = 0-663, 
w^heiice ^ pcq 

^ ^ _ Q.Q73g 


Heat supplied per stroke = 0-0736 x 275 = 20-25 C.H.u. 

_ Swept volume + Clearance volume 

Compression ratio = 4-9 =- - -,- 

Clearance volume 


Clearance volume 


Swept volume 

3^9 


Total cylinder volume 


^TTxlOO 3r 1 "I 
“ 4xl44^2L^''"3-9j 


Heat supplied per cu. ft. of total cylinder volume = — 


20-25 


026 


1-026 uu.ft. 
19-73 c.H.u. 


Ex. Lenoir gas engine cycle. (I.M.E. April 1937.) 

The ideal cycle in an early typo of the Lenoir gas engine consisted of the following 
stages: 

(1) The “combustion” volume was filled with the explosive mixture at atmospheric 
pressure. 

(2) The charge was ignited, combustion taking place at constant volume. 

(3) The gases expanded adiabaticaUy down to atmospheric pressure. 

(4) Exhaust took place at atmospheric pressure. 

Sketch the pressure volume diagram for this cycle. 
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In a particular case the expansion ratio was 3-5 ; 1 and the mixture when ignited was 
15 Ib. per sq. in. and 57° C. Tabulate the values of pressures and absolute temperatures 
and volumes of 1 lb. of the explosive mixtures at the end of stages (1), (2) and (3). 
Specific heat at constant pressure = 0-238; specific heat at constant volume = 0'17. 

The expansion ratio = 3-5. = P4^^4. 

^’3 

p3 = 15 X 3-51*^ = 86-74 lb. per sq. in. 


Stage 

Volumes 
cu. ft. 

Pmssiire 
lb. per sq. in. 

"reinpcruture 

"C. 

1 to 2 

14-66 

15 

330 

2 to 3 

14 66 

86-74 

i\m 

3 to 4 

51-3 

15 

1150 


Ex. Relative efficiency. Air gas ratio. Calorific value of charge. (B.Sc. 1325.) 

The swept volume of a gas engine is 0-334 lu. ft. and the elcaranre volume is 0-082 
cu. ft. The engine consumes 150 ru. ft. of gas per hr. when iunning at 165 r.p.m. firing 
fn cry cycle, and it develops a n.n.r. of 5-62 and has a mpchaiiical ellicieney of 73-4 %, 
Wliat is the relative eflitieiicy of this engine conqj.acd with the standard cycle if the 
ralorific value of the gas is 270 cmi.u. per cu. ft. 

Assuming a volumetric eflieieney of 0-87, find tin* ratio of air to gas used by the 
engine and ralorific value of 1 en. ft. of the mixture 111 the cylinder. 


Swept volume = 0-334 

416 

Clearance volume = 0-082 Compression ratio = 5-075. 

Total volume 0-41 (> 


Air standard efficiency = ^57575) J 

= 47-8%. 

, . 5-62x33,000 

Work done per mm. = — 

^ 1400 

= 132-3 cMi.u. 

132-3 

Indicated work per min. = ^ 

^ 0-734 

= 1SO-5 c.n.u. 

Heat supplied per min. = ^^!||^x270 

li 

Thermal etlirieney i.n.r. basis = x 100 

- 20-75 % 

26-75 

Relative efficiency = x 100 

= 55-9% 


Volume of mixture taken in per stroke = 0 334 x 0 87 - 

150 X 2 

Volume of gas taken in per stroke “ 60 x 165 ~ 

Volume of air taken in per stroke = 

2602 

Air gas ratio = = 8-6 to 1. 

270 

Calorific value of charge = = 28-1 O.h.u. 

y-b 


0-2305 

0-0303 

0-2602 
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£x. Variation of mixture strength. (B.Sc. 1920.) 

Tests made on a four-stroke gas engine with a view to discovering the effect of mixture 
strength gave the following balance: 


Test 

— 

A 

Weak mixture 

B 

Strong mixture 

Indicated work 

37 

33 

Heat in exhaiist gas 

42 

39 

Heat lost during cycle 

21 

28 


100 



In the test A the supply of coal gas was 8*55 standard cu. ft. per min. and in test B 
10*98. The calorific value of the gas used was 334 C.H.U. per standard cu. ft. Calculate 
the i.H.F. developed and the heat loss to cylinder walls and piston per min. in the two 
cases. 

It wiU be noticed that the thermal efficiency of the engine when working on the weak 
mixture is greater than when the engine is working on the strong. Give the reason for this. 


Test 

A \ B \ 

Hoat supplied per min. 
Work done por min. 

Heat lost per min. 

8*66 X 334 = 2856 
0-37x2855= 1056 
0*21 x2855= 600 

10 98 X 334 =3066 
0-33x 3666 = 1210 
0-28x 3666 = 1027 


Reasons for higher thermal efficiency on weak mixtures. 

(1) With a weak mixture the temperature rise, for a given heat input, is greater 
than with a rich mixture, since there is little or no dissociation, and the specific 
heat is less at the lower temperature. 

(2) The smaller maximum temperature reduces the heat fl.ow to the cylinder 
walls. 

The more nearly the maximum temperature approaches the temperature at 
the end of compression the more closely will the Otto efficiency approach the 
Carnot. 

Heat balance for an internal combustion engine. 

From the conservation of energy the total energy supplied to an engine must 
be equal to the total energy leaving the engine. If therefore an engine is placed 
in an enclosure, the energies entering the enclosure, relative to 0° C., in order of 
importance, are usually: 

(1) Chemical energy in the fuel. 

(2) Sensible heat in cooling water. 

(3) Sensible heat in fuel, air, and the heat of the. water vapour. 

(4) Sensible heat in ventilating air. 

(5) Sensible heat in lubricating oil. 

(6) The kinetic energy in fuel, air, water and oil streams. 
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In order of importance the energies leaving the engine are usually: 

(1) Sensible heat in exhaust, together with the calorific value of the unburnt 
fuel, and the heat in the steam formed. 

(2) Sensible heat in jacket water. 

(3) Sensible heat equivalent to b.h.p. 

(4) Sensible heat in ventilating air. 

(5) Sensible heat in lubricating oil. 

(6) Kinetic energy in the exhaust, cooling water, air and oil streams. 

Now most engines are placed in enclosures, the engine room, and, if chemical 
precision were required, there is no reason why the items enumerated could not 
be measured; in fact in large plants they are, but, for the nnajority of engine tests, 
many of the terms are of second or third order of importance, and, as an approxi¬ 
mation, they are not measured but are massed up in the Unaccounted for. 

An approximate heat balance is therefore given by 


Fntoring 

LoaviTig 

Heat in fuel 

Sensible boat in jacket water 
Sensible heat in fuel and air 

Heat in exhaust 

Heat in jacket water 

Heat equivalent of B.n.p. 

Radiation, lubricating oil, unburnt fuel, 
kinetic energy and errors 

Unaccounted for 



Fig. 304. 

A further simplification, which facilitates recording results, is to regard the 
specific heat of the fuel and air the same as that of the exhaust gas; so that the 
sensible heat terms may be transposed to the right-hand side of the heat balance. 
The heat to exhaust will then be measured relative to the temperature at which 
the fuel and air were supplied, and the heat loss to the cooling water relative to 
the temperature at which the cooling water entered the engine. With this modi¬ 
fication, the heat balance, per unit quantity of fuel, or per unit time, becomes 
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Note. The Heat En^rine Trials Committee recommend the use of the higher 
calorific value of the fuel for use in the energy balance, since there is a doubt 
about the other calorific values. 


Ex. Gas engine trial. (B.8c. 1930.) 

A gas engine governed by “hit-and-miss” and developing about 15 h.p. is to be tested 
in order to find its thermal efficiency and mechanical efficiency at various loads. Make 
out a list of observations you would take and state how you would measure the several 
quantities involved. 

Show how you would use the result to calculate the efficiencies required. 

Heat balance sheets arc to he drawn up for the trials. 


Mechanical efficiency = 


B.H.P. 

l.H.P. 


( 1 ) 


Thermal efficiency (i.h.p.) basis = 


Heat equivalent of i.h.p. 
Heat supplied per min. 


( 2 ) 


The quantities required for a heat balance are detailed on p. 591. 

Equations (1) and (2) and the heat balance indicate the quantities which must be 
measured. 

The B.ii.P. is most readily obtained, for an engine of this type and power, by a rope 
brake, from which the effective torque on the brake rim may be computed. A revolution 
counter will supply the s])eed. 

A normal type of indicator is suitable for estimating the i.h.p., provided a counter is 
placed on the gas valve to record the working cycles. 

If the calorific value of the gas is known, we only require to meter tlie volume con¬ 
sumed, and refer this to the condition at which the calorific value was obtained, by 
recording the absolute temperature and pressure of the gas. 

The heat rejected to the cooling water may bo obtained by measuring the tempera¬ 
ture rise of the water; and, to eliminate temperature effects on the metering of the water, 
a meter, which has been calibrated for mass flow by direct weighing, should be fitted 
on the inlet pipe. 

The heat to exhaust can only be determined, with any precision, by fitting an exhaust 
calorimeter close to the engine. This calorimeter is similar to a surface condenser, and 
it should be capable of reducing the temperature of the exhaust gases to that of the 
atmosphere. 

The observations should be taken over a definite interval of time, after stable con¬ 
ditions have been attained, and it is convenient to draw up a heat balance in heat units 
per minute. 


Ex. Indicator diagrams for gas engine. (Whitworth Scholarships.) 

What is meant by negative loop in a gas engine indicator diagram? How is this loop 
taken into account in estimating the true i.h.p. of a gas engine? 

What difference is there in this negative loop when (a) there is an explosion in the 
cycle, (6) there is no explosion in the cycle? 

Give sketches in answering this question. 
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If it were possible to use a light spring for both the charging and power strokes of a 
gas engine the form of diagram shown in Fig. 305 would bo produced, the direction of 
the arrows being followed. 

Now the sign of an area depends upon the direction in which it is traced, and since 
the black area is traced in the reverse direction to the white area, then it is of opposite 
sign. This is obvious, since the black area represents the work done in charging and 
discharging the cylinder. The wavy line on the exhaust stroke being produced by the 
elasticity of the column of exhaust gas. 




Fig. 30 r>. 

I^'or the missed cycle the entire area is nt'ga^tive.* AB\^ the surtinn stroke, 5C7thB 
compression stroke, and CD tlje expansion stroke. At D the exhaust valve opens and 
air 1 ushes in to raise the pressure to atmospheric prior to the expulsion of the air. 

The white area gives the gross horse-power (a.H.P.) developed, the black the pumping 
horse-power (p.ii.r.). 

True i.ii.P. = (a.H.P. —P.H.P.). 

Geiicrall 3 ’^ the p.h.p. is ignored, as it is small in comparison with the g.h.p. 

Ex. Friction horse-power of gas engine and no load gas consumption. 

(B.Sc. 1936.) 

A gas engine of 7 in. bore and 15 in. stroke is governed by hit-and-miss to 220 r.p.m. 
With a fixed setting of the gas cock and ignition advance, indicator diagrams gave the 
following values of M.E.P.: Firing, positive loop 83-3 lb. per sq. in., negative loop 3*5 lb. 
per sq. in.; missing, negative loop 6-1 lb. per sq. in. When developing 8-62 b.h.p. the 
explosions per minute were 100 and the gas used was 3-56 cu. ft. per min. Calculate the 
friction horse-power of the engine, and assuming constant gas per explosion, find the 
gas consumption at no load. 

With an indicator spring, sufficiently stiff to prevent vibrations of the indicator 
during the working cycle, the energy required to charge and discharge the cylinder is 
entirely masked, but, by using a light spring, the pumping horse-power (p.h.p.) may be 
obtained independent of the gross horse-power (q.h.p.), which is given by the stiff 
spring. 

The net I.H.P. = (o.H.P.—P.H.P.). 

* On the missed cycle the negative work is greater than on a working cycle since the 
piston must charge and discharge the cylinder; whereas the momentum of the exhaust 
gases assist on a working cycle. 


W H E 
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B.u.p. = (g.u.p. — P.H.P.) for the working cycles —[p.h.p. of the missed cycles]— f.h.p. 

220 

The number of eyries -^ =110 

The number of ^\orking cycles- = 100 
The number of missed cycles = 10 

PLAN LA _ 15x7rx72 _J^ 

^■”■^■“33,(100 “ 33,0()(»“r2x4x 337)00 ~«86’ 

Xet [(83-5-3-5) 100-6 1 x 10] = 11-53 

bob 

B.ii.P. = 8-62 
F.H.P. = 2-91 


Lot n be the number of firing strokes to keep the engine operating at no load, i.e. 
to overcome the pumping and friction losses. 

Work done per firing stroke = 3830 ft. lb. 

,, ,, ,, pumping stroke = 293 ,, 

383071-293(110-71) = 2-91 x 33,000, 


n = 


128,230 

4123“’ 


Gas per firing stroke = 0 0356 cu. ft. 


Gas per minute at no load = 


1^8,230 

4123 


x 0 0356 = 1-105 cu.ft. 


Ex. Diameter of gas engine cylinder. 

Determine the diameter of a gas engine cylinder to develop 24 i.h.p. when making 
96 explosions per minute, given clearance volume J swept volume, law of compression 
and expansion, absolute maximum pressure 2-75 times the absolute pressure at 

the end of the stroke. Length of stroke to be twice the bore of the cylinder. 

Let d be the bore of the cylinder in feet. 

Swept volume = x 2d = cu. ft. 


Clearance volume = 


6“^ 


Total volume = ^Jrd^ = 


Pi 

Pi 


\i a 12 X 6\^'^ 

‘I .'. Compression pressure = I = 

Pressure at end of explosion = p^ = 2-75 x 89-2 = 245-2 lb. per sq. in. 
Pressure at end of expansion = 3 ~ 40-4 lb. per sq. in. 


Useful work done per cycle: 


w = ( PjVl-P lVl) 

71—1 71—1 
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But = t ’4 and Vg = 

V, 


■ w ‘"1 r/n ^\^A* / \TA4 1909 27T(P 

•■ ^ = 0.3 ^-3-- 

Work done per minute = 24 x 33,000 = x x 96. 


d= 

V 27r X 


d = 10-23 in. 


33,000 x 0 9 


1909x90 


= 0-8523 ft. 
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Ex. Horse-power of gas engine. (Whitworth Srholarship 1924.) 

Calculate the maximum horse-power which can be developed in the cylinder of a 
four-cycle gas engine which runs at 210 r.p.m. The diameter of the piston is 12 in. and 
stroke 16 in.; clearance volume 25 % of the swept volume. 

The gas supplied consists of CO = 19-7 %, Hg = 2H-8 ‘’ q, COg = 14-4 %, Ng = 37-1 %. 

Assume total mixture at N.T.r. admitted per suction stroke is 0 875 of total volume 
behind the piston at the end of the stroke and that the thertnal efficiency is 35 %. 

Calorific value of Hg per lb. = 29,000 o.if.u. 

Calorific value of carbon burning from CO to CO^ - 5000 C.H.U. 

Density of air = 0-0807 lb. per cu. ft. 

Theoretically the maximum power is developed when the weight of air supplied is 
a minimum, since then the volume available for receiving the charge is used most 
effectively. 

The combustion equations are 

2H2 + O2 = 2H2O 2CO + O2 = 2CO2 

Vols. 2 1 2 " Vols. 2 12 


Og for Hg = 0-1440 
O 2 for CO = 0-0985 
Total O 2 = 0-2425 per cu. ft. of gas. 

Air per cu. ft. of gas = x 0-2425 
= 1-153 cu. ft. 

Volume of mixture per cu. ft. of gas = 2-153. 

TTXP 16 TT 

Swept volume = —-— x = cu. it. 

4 12 o 


Clearance volume 
Total volume 


n 

12 ‘ 
571 
12 ■ 


Volume of charge admitted per stroke = 0-875 x 


571 

12 ’ 


6n 210 

/, Charge volume per minute = 0-875 x — x = 120-2 cu. ft. 


12 


Cubic feet of gas per minute = 


55-8 cu. ft. 
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Volume of per minute = 55-B x 0-288 = 16-09. 

Volume of CO per minute = 55-8 x 0-197 = 11-0. 

Calorific value of per cu. ft. = ^ ^ c.H.U, 


2C + 02 = 2C0 
24 32 56 

56 

1 lb. of C produces lb. of CO. 

24 

Calorific value of CO per lb. = 5522^ = 2400. 

56 

n 1 VC 1 c 28x2400 

Calorific value of CO per cu. ft. =- — -= 188 O.H.TJ. 

Heat in charge due to Hg = 16-09 x 162 = 2606 

Heat in charge due to CO -= 11-0 x 188 = 2066 

Heat supplied per minute = 4672 

Heat utilised = 0-35 x 4672 = 1636 c.H.u. 


H.P, developed = 


1636 X1400 
33^000 “ 


= 69 4. 


Ex. Gas engine with waste heat boiler. (I.M.E. April 1938.) 

The following observations were made in a test of a gas engine in which a waste heat 
boiler served as an exhaust gas calorimeter: gross calorific value of gas, 290 c.H.u. 
per cu. ft. at n.t.p.; gas consumption, 330 cu, ft. per hr. at n.t.p.; density of gas, 0-044 
lb. per cu. ft.; weight of water vapour of combustion produced per cu. ft. of gas (at 



N.T.P. ), 0-046 lb.; air consumption, 170 lb. per hr.; temperature of air and gas Bupplyi 
16“ C.; rate of flow of water through the boiler, 370 lb. per hr.; inlet and outlet tem¬ 
peratures of Water, 21° C. and 82“ C. Temperature of exhaust gases leaving the boiler, 
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12G® C. Calculate the heat per hour leaving the engine and express as a percentage of 
the heat supplied. 

Assume the dew point of the exhaust gases as 50° C., the total heat of dry saturated 
steam at 50° C. = G17 r.li.u. per lb,, the mean specific heat of steam as 0-48 anti the 
specific heat of the flue gases as 0-24. Take 15° C., the atmospheric tenipcrature, as 
datum. 

Weight of gas per hour = 330 x 0-044 = 14-52 lb. 

Weight of air per hour = 170-00 

184^52 lb. 

Weight of steam per hour = 330 x 0-045 = 14-86 
Weight of dry flue gas = 160-66 lb. 

Heat in dry flue gas = 160-66[126 —15] xO-24 = 

Heat in steam formed = 14-86|617 —15-|-0-48(126 —50)] = 

Heat to boiler = 370(82 —21) = 

Total heat leaving engine relative to IS"* 0. = 

Heat supplied = 330 x 200 = 

Heat rejected to exhaust as a percentage of the heat supplied 


4,520 
n,4!)0 
22,580 
36,500 
05,750 
= 38-2 %, 


Tookey factor. 

Mr W. A. Tookey, in his paper “Commercial Tests of Internal Combustion 
Engines”, Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. 1914, described a factor by which all forms 
and sizes of internal combustion engines might be compared. 


The Tookey factor is 


M.E.p. in cycle, lb. per sq. in. 


Thermal value of 1 cu. ft. of cylinder mixture’ 


Thermal value of 1 cu. ft. of cylinder mixture 

Heat supplied per impulse 

Swept volume x Volumetric efficiency + Clearance volume* 

Eor a modern gas engine the Tookey factor should be 4* 14, when the heat supply 
is measured in C.H.IJ. 


(Senior Whitworth Scholarship.) 

Ex. What is the value of the Tookey factor for a gas engine developing 12-5 l.H.P. 
Use the following data; Piston diameter, 8-25 in.; Stroke, 12 in.; Explosions per minute, 
110; Calorific value of gas, 280 o.h.u. per cu. ft.; Gas per hour, 215 cu. ft.; Clearance 
volume, 25 % of swept volume; Volumetric efficiency, 0-875. 


PLAN l.H.P. X 33,000 

= 33,000 ■ ^ " l^N - 


33,000 X 12-5 r7o >1 

“ ” .X8-25- 12 — - ^ "■ 

-XjjXllO 


4 
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Charge volume referred to n.t.p. 

= X 8-252 X X 0-875 = 0-3245 cu. ft. 

Clearance volume = 0-25 x 0-371 = 0 092K 

04m 

215 1 

Ga3 per impulse = x ,, ^ = 0 0326. 

GO 110 

Heat supplied per impulse = 0-0326 x 280 = 9*13. 

9-13 

Thermal value of 1 cu. ft. of cylinder mixture = q ~ 21-84 c.n.u. 
70 4 

Tookcy factor = = 3-22. 


Estimation of volumetric efficiency from a light spring diagram.* 

In an attempt to estimate the volumetric ctlieiency from a light spring diagram 
the following assumptions are made: 

(1) At the end of the exhaust stroke the clearance volume is filled with 
resiflual gas at pressure and temperature T^. 

(2) On the suction stroke the residuals are segregated from the charge and 
move with the piston. 

(3) At the end of the suction stroke the residuals assume the suction pressure 
Pg and average temperature Tg. 

Let Vj. be the volume of the residuals at p^.T^. Then 


T T 


.( 1 ) 


If F is the swept volume the volume occupied by the incoming charge 

= F + .(2) 

Let the compression ratio 


r = 




■(3) 


Then by 1 and 3 in 2 the charge volume at condition p^T^ 


= V 


1-h 


(1 

I p.V 


r-l 


.(4) 


• Engineering^ p. 178 (26 Feb. 1943). See also p. H23, Appendix. 
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From the definition of volumetric efficiency p. 587, the charge volume 
should be reduced to intake conditions whence 



For an unsupercharged engine will he the condition in the engine room, 
so instead of working with absolute pressures, differences of ])rcssure may be 
measured from the atmospheric line, at the aj)])ropiinte points, on the light 
spring diagram thus; 

Pe=Pi + ^Pi, Pa=Pi-^Pa- 

Substituting these values in (5) give 



For an average engine ^ — 360° K. This instantaneous temperature may be 
clieclvcd by metering the gas and air and comjmting it from the above equation. 

In the experiment it is inadvisable to use a spring of stiffness less than 1/16, 
otherwise it will not exercise sufficient control over the indicator mechanism. 

Owing to the thermal inertia of most thermometers, the rate at which the 
temperature is changing with respect to time, and the temperature gradient 
throiigliout the charge, direct determination of the average temperature is 
extremely difficult. 

In an attempt to obtain this instantaneous average Professors Callendar and 
Dalby used a resistance thermometer with an extremely fine filament. 

At a predetermined instant an engine-driven cam plunged the thermometer 
momentarily into the midst of the charge. 

Ex. Air-fuel ratio and excess air with GO present in a gas engine. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

In a test of a gas engine, the gas used had the following composition, by volume: 
CH 4 , 65 %; Hg, 2 0 %; Ng, 2-0 %; COg, 31-0 %. The dry exhaust gases when analysed 
gave 0„ 5-3 %; N^, 83 %; CO, 0-3 %; CO^, 11-4 %. 

Find (a) the air/fuel ratio, by volume, to give complete combustion, (&) the percentage 
of excess air actually used in the test. 

Air contains 79 % by volume of nitrogen. 

CH4 + 202= C02-h2H20. 
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1 vol. of gas+ 2 vols. of produce 1 vol. of CO 2 and steam which is condensed in the 
gas apparatus. 

2 H2+02 = 2H20. 

2 vols. of H 2+1 vol. of O 2 . 

Total air required, for complete combustion, of 1 cu. ft. of gas; 

^ [0-65 X 2 + 0-02 X J] = 6-235. 

Air fuel ratio, for complete combustion, is 6-235 to 1. 

The CO present in the exhaust gas complicates the problem, but, as this CO is pro¬ 
duced by imperfect combustion, and not as the result of a deficiency in the air supply, 
the actual air supply will not be affected by considering the CO burnt to COg. 

Using this dodge we can compare the COg content for the actual air supplied with that 
of the minimum air for complete combustion, and in this way obtain the percentage 
excess air. 

In 100 cu. ft. of flue gas there are: 5-3 cu. ft. of O 2 , 83 cu. ft. of N 2 , 0-3 cu. ft. of CO 
and 11-4 cu. ft. of COg. 

If we now consider burning the CO to COg, we have 

2 C0 + 02 = 2C02. 

2 vols. +1 vol. = 2 vols. 

0-3 

/. O 2 required to burn the CO = and the CO 2 formed = 0*3 cu. ft., whence the 
gas analysis for complete combustion, with the actual air supply, becomes 

O 2 = 5-15 
N 2 = 83-00 
C02 = 11-70 
99-85 

whence Percentage CO 2 = — J ^ = 11-72 %. 

For complete combustion of 100 cu. ft. of gas the minimum air supply = 623-5 cu. ft., 
79 

and the N 2 in this air = x 623-5 = 493 cu. ft. 

Ng in the gas = 2 

Total Ng = 495 cu. ft. 

Analysis of dry exhaust gas for minimum air supply is 

% by volume 
CO, = 16-24 

96 

Ng =495 
591 


83-76 

100-0 
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To reduce the percentage COg from 16-24 to 11-72 the air supply must be increased 
by V cu. ft., BO that 


96 X 100 

soT+f 


= 11-72, 


whence V = 228 cu. ft. of excess air per 100 cu. ft. of gas. 


■D 4. • 228x100 _ , 

I'ercentage excess au* = - ^ — = 36-7 %. 


Check. From p. 510 the excess air is given by 


^ ^/o O2 

21 -%o; 


£!■. ** 


21 - 


5-15 

!nr85 


X 100 


= 197 cu. ft. 


This disagrees with the 228 given by the previous solution, and apparently there 
is an error in the analysis of the exhaust gas. The true analysis may be predicted as 
follows: 

Excess air = 22 lS 

Ng in excess air = 0-79 x 228 = 180 
O 2 „ „ „ = "48 

% 

Total Nj in exhaust gas = 495 + 180 = 075 82-41 

Oj „ „ = 48 5-86 

COj „ = 96 11-72 

819 100-00 

, _ . 591 X 5-86 „ 

Check. Excess air= - - - — = 228-8. 

^ 1 — O’ nu 

Thr^ true analysis of the exhaust should therefore bo approximately Og = 6-01, 
Ng = 82-41, CO = 0-3 %, COg = 11-42. 


EXAMPLES 


1 . Volumetric efficiency. 

Determine the volumetric efficiency of a four-stroke gas engine and the ratio of air 
to gas from the following data: Cylinder diameter = 9 in.; Stroke = 17 in.; Gas used 
per hour = 285 cu. ft.; Pressure of gas = 14*95 lb. per sq. in., temperature 17° C.; 
Air used per hr. = 2812 cu. ft.; Pressure of air = 14-9 lb. persq. in., temperature 17° C.; 
Working cycles = 4890 per hr.; r.p.m. = 200 . 

Assume that pressure at end of exhaust and suction strokes = 14*7 lb. per sq. in. 
Also assume that the volume of the charge (gas and air in a working stroke and air in 
an idle cycle) in cubic feet is the same for an idle as for a working cycle. 

Ans. 78-8%; 7-83 to 1. 
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2. Volumetric efficiency. 

The result of a. trial on a four-stroke gas engine cylinder, diameter 11 in., stroke 
19 in., WBis: Compression ratio, 5-61; i.h.p., 31-5; r.p.m., 203 8; Percentage of working 
cycles, 84-9; Ratio of air to gas in average working cycles, 8-G; Lower calorific value oi 
gas at N.T.P., 497 b.t.u.; Indicated thermal efficiency, 35-3 %. Find the voluinetrii 
efficiency. Ans. 81 

3. Air consumption of an internal combustion engine. Volumetric efficiency. 

Heat value of charge. (B.Sc. 1931 j 

Describe a method of obtaining the air consumption of an internal combustion cngiiu 
A single-cylinder gas engine, with an explosion in every cycle, used 7-8 cu. ft. of gris 
per min. during a test, the pressure and temperature of the gas at the meter being 3 lu 
of water and 17° C.; the calorific value atN.T.p. was 281 c.h.u. per cu. ft. The bore of the 
engine was 10 in. and the stroke 19 in., the speed was 240 r.p.m. 

Find its volumetric efficiency relatively to air at n.t.f. (a) taking air and gas intu 
account, (&) taking only air into account. 

What is the heat value of 1 cu. ft. of the mixture at n.t.f. ? 

Ans. (a) 82-3%; (6) 75-35%; 23-8 c.n.u. per cu. It. 


4. Volumetric efficiency. (I.M.E. April 1938.1 

In a test of a single-cylinrlor gas engine, with an explosion in every cycles the gas 
consumption given by the mef er w^as 8-0 cu. ft. per min., the pressure ami lemi)eratun* 
of the gas being 3 in. of water and 17° C.; the calontie value at n.t.p. = 280 r.iT.r pci 
cu. ft. Air consumption was 6*3 lb. per min., the temperature being 17° C. andbaionu ti i 
29-3 in. mercury. The bore of the engine was 10 in. and stroke 19 in., and r.p.m. — 24i> 

Find its volumetric efficiency relatively to air at n.t.f. (a) taking air and gas into 
account, (&) taking air only into account. 

Calculate the heating value of 1 cu. ft. of the air-gas mixture at n.t.f. 

Ans. (a) 81-8%; (b) 75%; 24-2%. 


5. Thermal and air standard efficiency. 

A gas engine developing 100 i.u.F. consumes 1800 cu. ft. of gas per hr., the lower 
calorific value of which is 550 b.t.tj. per cu. ft. The swept volume is 12 cu. ft. and thi^ 
clearance volume 2-4 cu. ft. Determine the thermal efficiency of the engine and compaic 
this with the air standard efficiency. 

Ans. T.E. = 25-7 %; a.s.e. = 51-1 % relative = 50-3 % 

6 . Thermal and relative efficiencies. (B.Sc. 1923.) 

A gas engine running at 225 r p.m. used 7-52 cu. ft. of gas per min. measured at 
14-81 lb. per sq. in. and 15° C. of low^er calorific value = 332 c.h.u. per cu. ft. at n.t.p. 
Net load on brake = 275 lb. at 2-05 ft. radius. Clearance volume = 0-157 cu. ft 
Stroke = 19 in. Cylinder diameter = 9-5 in. Find the thermal and relative efficiencies 
on a B.H.p. basis. Ans. 23-8%; 4C-3‘^, 
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7. Indicated horse-power. Air standard efficiency. (Senior Whitworth 1022.) 

The analysis of the indicator diagram taken on a fjaa engine, when niiiniiin; on full 
load, gives values of index rj = 1-38 and 1-25 for coiujiresainn and expansion curves 
respectively. The data for the engine includes the diameter of the cylinder 8 in., stroke 
14 in., clearance volume 25% of swept volume, r.p.m. 240, explosions 110 per min. 
The pressure at the commencement of compression stroke = 13 lb. per sq. in. and at 
25 of the forward stroke = 150 lb. per sq. in. 

.Allowing a diagram factor of 70%, obtain (or) the t.h.p., (^) the efliciciicy of the 
standard engine of comparison. Arts, (n) 00-4 J.ii.p.; (??) 471) %. 


8. Work done, change of internal energy, heat lost. (I.M.E. Ayiril 1R3S.) 

In a gas engine of compression ratio 6 :1 the pressure and reiiiperature of the charge 
at the beginning of compression are 14 lb. per sq. in., 87 ’ C. Tlie iiulex of conipressioii 
is 1-3; = 0-18, (\ = 0-25. 

Find per lb. of charge during compression (rj) the work tlrne in it.-lb., (2i) the change 
of internal energy, (r) the heat lost. 

A)us. (a) 81,000 f1 II).; (i)) 13-85 c.ii.u. ; (r) 45-8 c.h.tj. 


9. Gas-engine trial. (B. Sc. 1924.) 

The following results w^erc obtained during a test of a gas engine loaded by a friction 
brake: Cylinder diameter, 8 in.; Stroke, 17 in.; Dead load, 11)5 lb.; Spring balance, 
23-8 lb.; Brake wdieel diameter, 5 ft.; r.p.m., 215; Fxyilosives per min., !)S; m.ic.p., 82 lb. 
per sq. in.; Cas yier min., 7-lfJ cu. ft. at 2!b9 in. Ilg, ll-S'* C\; Cooling waler jhu- min., 
37-7 lb. raised 25-8^ C.; Calorific value of gas, 275 r.H.u. yier cu. ft. at n.t.p. 

(\ilculaTP the i.h.p. and b.ii.p. of the engine, and iind the mechanical and tlicrmal 
efficiencies. 

Draw uy) a heat balance sheet for the engine yier minute. 

Ans. 17-33 t.h.p. ; 14-40 n.ii.r. , 83-4%; 21-9%. Heat to n.ii.P., 15-C %; to cooling 
water, 52-2%; to exhaust, etc., 32-2%. 

10 . Gas-engine trial. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

The following results refer to a trial on a single-cylinder, single-acting, four-stroke 
gas engine of 7 in. bore and 15in. stroke governed by hit-and-miss: M.E.r. of positive loop 
81 -0 lb. per sq. in., m.e.p. of negative loop 4-0 and 6-0 lb. y)cr aq. in. for firing and missing 
cycles respectively; Speed, 240r.p.m.; Explosions, 92 per min.; Brake torque, 176 lb. ft.; 
< las used, 3-31 cu. ft. at 2-2 in. of water above atmosphere, and temperature of 16-0° C.; 
Calorific value of gas, 280 c.H.u. per cu. ft. at 0° C. and 14-7 lb. per sq. in.; Cooling 
water, 12 lb. per min. raised 28-4° C.; Barometer, 30-4 in.; Clearance volume of engine, 
0-0824 cu. ft. 

Calculate the H.P. absorbed in friction, the thermal efficiency of the engine, gross 
I.H.P. basis, and the air standard efficiency. 

Draw up a heat balance sheet for the trial giving the quantities in C.H.u. per min. 

Ans. 2-0 H.P.; 28-7 %; 47-7 %; Jacket, 341 c.H.u.; b.h.p., 189-6; Radiation exhaust, 
362'4 c.H.u. 
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11. Gas-engine test (heat balance, volumetric efficiency, relative efficiency). 

(B.Sc. (External) 1932.) 

A single-cylinder gas engine has a cylinder 7-5 in. bore and stroke equal to 15 in., and 
a compression ratio of 5-75 to 1. 

The following data were obtained from a test of this engine: 

R.p.m., 285; Explosions per min., 97-2; Mean indicated pressure, 81 lb. per sq. in.; 
B.H.P., 8-2; gas consumption, 3-7 cu. ft. per min. at 17° C., and 2-5 in. of water; 
Barometer, 29-4 in.; Cooling water, 25-0 lb. per min.; Inlet and outlet temperatures of 
cooling water, 12 and 30; Higher calorific value of gas at N.T.P., 279 C.H.u. per cu. ft. 
Air consumption equals 3-32 lb. per min. 

Draw up a heat account for the test in C.H.u. per min. 

Find the mean volumetric efficiency relative to the air at n.t.p., taking both air and 
gas into account. 

Find the efficiency relative to the air standard cycle if y equals 1-4. 

Ans. Heat supplied per minute, 957-5 C.H.U.; Indicated work, 310 C.H.u.; Cooling 
Water, 450 C.H.u. ; Volumetric efficiency, 81-6; a.s.e., 50 % J Thermal efficiency, 32-4 %; 
Relative efficiency, 64-8 %. 

12. Conversion from gas to oil. 

A mining company acquired a second-hand gas engine which they wished to convert 
to run on oil for a minimum expense. Determine the total thickness of the packing to 
be placed beneath the connecting-rod brasses in order to raise the compression pressure 
from 112 lb. per sq. in. to 490 lb. per sq. in. Compression index, 1-3; Initial pressure, 
14 lb. per sq. in.; Bore, 12 in.; Stroke, 15 in. 

What other modifications are necessary, and what special precautions would you 
observe? Atis. 2 |m. 

13. Diameter of gas-engine cylinder. 

Find the diameter of a gas engine operating on the Otto cycle to fulfil the following 
conditifms: d.h.p. to be developed, 45; Piston speed, 650 f.p.m.; Moehanical efficiency, 
80 %; Clearance volume, 0-25 of the swept volume; Maximum explosion pressure, 2-5 
times the maximum compression pressure; Index for compression curve, 1-38; Index 
for expansion curve, 1-35. Ans. 15J in. diameter. 

14. Cylinder dimensions. (I.M.E. October 1936.) 

A four-stroke cycle ga.s engine with hit-and-miss governing is to run at 220 r.p.m. 

and carry a normal load of 20 b.h.p. with an m.e.p. of 85 lb. per sq. in. and a mechanical 
efficiency of 80 %. It is to be capable of developing, on overload, an i.ii.p. 20 % in excess 
of normal. Assuming a stroke-bore ratio of 2: 1 , calculate the cylinder dimensions. 

Atis. 9-33 in.; 18-66 in. 

15. Theoretical pressure after combustion. (B.Sc. 1923.) 

The dimensions of an engine working on the Otto cycle are: Bore, 5J in.; Stroke, 10 in.; 

Clearance volume, 0-035 cu. ft. 

When running at 300 r.p.m., and firing every cycle, it consumes 2-5 cu. ft. per min. 
of gas having a lower calorific value of 250 C.H.u. per cu. ft. Taking the temperature and 
pressure at the end of the suction stroke as 60° C. and 15 lb. per sq. in., calculate the 
pressure at the end of compression, and assuming all the heat is added at the constant 
specific heat of 0-169, find the theoretical pressure after combustion. Take pv = ^^wT. 

Ans. 121-3 lb. per sq. in.; 513 lb. per sq. in- 
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16. Air to gas ratio. Volumetric efficiency. (I.M.E. October 1938.) 

The following particulars relate to a test on a single-cylinder four-stroke gas engine: 
Cylinder bore, 8 in.; Stroke, 15 in.; Speed, 300 r.p.m.; Gas consumption, 275 cu. ft. per 
hr. at N.T.P. Percentage composition of gas by volume: CH^, 65-0; Hg, 2 0; Ng, 2 0; 
CO , 31 0 . Percentage composition of dry exhaust gas by volume: COg, 11-4; CO, 0 3; 
02,5-3;N2, 83-0. 

Find (a) air-fuel ratio by volume, (&) volumetric efficiency taking both air and gas 
into account. 

Air contains 79 % by volume of nitrogen. Ans. (a) 8-25 to 1; (6) 04-8 %. 

17. Change in volume on combustion. (T.M.E. 1938.) 

The percentage analysis, by volume, of a coal gas is as follows: H.m 48; CH^, 28; 
CO, 8 G; C 2 H 4 , 6-4; O 2 , 0 - 6 ; Ng, 8-4. Determine the percentage change in volume when 
this gas is burned in nine times its own volume of air, and give the composition of the 
resulting products of combustion. 

Assume air to contain 79 % of Ng by volume. 

Ans, 2-84% with HgO as steam; COg, 5-08%; H 2 O, 12%; Ng, 74%; Oj, 8 92%. 
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CHAPTER XVm 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
(2) THE PETROL ENGINE 

All modem petrol engines operate on the Otto cycle, which, in practice, may be 
performed in two or four strokes, thus: 

The two-stroke cycle. 

Where extreme simplicity and ease of reversibility are desired an engine may 
be built having but seven main components, the cycle of events {originally due to 
Sir Dugald Cleric) being completed in two strokes of the piston, thus : 

The major port ion of the inward and outward strokes is occupied by compression 
and expansion of the charge. Towards the end of the expansion stroke the piston 
uncovers the exhaust ports, and so releases the burnt gases. A Httle later a 
second set of ports is uncovered which puts the cylinder in communication with 
the crankcase, containing a slightly compressed explosive charge. This charge is 
transferred to the ujiper side of the piston, on the ascent of which it is compressed, 
and a fresh charge is drawn into the crankcase. The cycle is then repeated. 



Fig. 307. Day two stroke. 


There are several practical dihiculties in the efficient application of the two- 
stroke cycle, thus: 

(1) The removal of heat. 

(2) The inlet and exhaust ports are open simultaneously, so that 

(а) Some of the fresh charge may escape unburnt. 

(б) The remaining charge may be polluted by exhaust products. 
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(3) The preliminary compression of the charge, in the simplest engine, involves 
petrol entering the crankcase, and this interferes with lubrication. 

(4) The consumption of lubricating oil is greater than in a four-stroke engine. 
(6) The sudden release of the products causes the exhaust to be noisy. 



(6) With crankcase compression the space occupied by the moving parts 
prevents a full charge being taken in. This defect, combined with (1), prevents 
the two-stroke developing much more power than a four-stroke of equal cylinder 
capacity. 

(7) Imperfect running on small throttle openings. 

In spite of the previous defects the superior torque and simplicity of this 
engine have caused designers to exercise a great deal of ingenuity in seeking to 
improve it. 
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Heat flow has been increased by the use of alloy cylinder heads and watei 
cooling. 

Unsymmetrical pistons carrying deflectors have been replaced by symmetrical 
pistons in conjunction with inclined ports in the cylinder walls (see Fig, 309) 
In some cases a suitable exhaust pipe, and positioned exhaust ports have b^iTUSed 
to induce the explosive charge without the assistance of crankcase compression 

Defect (2) has been surmounted by the opposed piston engine, in which two 
pistons work in opposite directions in a common cylinder (see Fig. 310). The 
incidental advantages of this arrangement are 


(а) Excellent balance and torque. 

(б) An ideal combustion chamber, 
(c) Symmetrical castings. 



Fig. 310. 


Unfortunately the engine tends to become tall and complicated. To avoid this 
the Trojan Car Company virtually took the cylinder and doubled it in two, 
producing the type shown in Fig. 311. 

The four-stroke petrol engine. 

For general purposes an engine which occupies four strokes in completing the 
Otto cycle appears to be preferred to the two-stroke, in spite of greater com¬ 
plication and inferior torque. 
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The cycle consists of 

(a) The suction stroke in which the downward motion of the piston induces 
an explosive charge through the inlet valve. In all but the simplest engines this 
valve is mechanically operated. 



(a) Kuction stroke 




Fig. 312 . 

(6) With both valves closed the mixture is compressed into the combustion 
5pace, where it is ignited by a spark which occurs just before the piston reaches 
the end of the stroke. 


WH E 
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(c) The high temperature and pressure developed during the explosion arr 
relieved by expansion behind the outward moving piston during the expansiuji 
stroke. 

(d) Just before the end of the expan¬ 
sion stroke the exhaust valve opens and 
releases the pressure; the remaining 
burnt gases, except for those in the clear¬ 
ance space, are swept out by the ascend¬ 
ing piston. 

The Royal Automobile Club rating 

for petrol engines. 

In the early days of the petrol engine 
a piston speed of J 000 ft. per min. and 
a brake mean effective pressure of 67 lb. 
per sq. in. were considered the average, 
so that the b.h.p. per cylinder of a four- 
stroke engine was given by 

67 XTTX 1000 


B.H.P. =- 


— — =0-4Z>2 

4x 33,000x4 



where D is the diameter of cylinder in 
inches. 

For an engine having N cylinders the 
B.ii.p. is given by 

B.H.P. = 0-4i)W, 

a rating which has been adopted by the Treasury. 

Since that time piston speeds and pressures have been more than doubled, 
but tlie rating still stands. 


Ex. A 1^ litre Riley car engine has four cylinders 69 mm. bore. Calculate the R.A.C. 

/ 69 

R.A.C. rating = 4x0-4x12^ = U Sh.p. 


Ex. Air standard efficiency and relative efficiency. 

A petrol engine with a cylinder 100 mm. by 120 mm. has a compression ratio of 5. 
What IS the clearance volume and what is the ideal efficiency of the engine? 

If the M.E.p. in the cylinder is 80 lb. per sq. in., find the i.H.P. at 1000 r.p.m. and find 
the petrol consumptipii per hour if the efficiency of the engine is 0-24, and there are 
four cylinders. 

The calorific value of the petrol is 10,500 lb. cal. per lb. What is the relative efficient} 
of the engine ? 


TT X IOO^ 

Swept volume =-^ — x l20 = 942-5 cu. cm. 
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Let Vb be the clearance volume, and the swept volume, 

s+ c _ (^^Qmpi.pggjoj^ ratio. 


Ull 


= ^" = 4 . 

942-5 

Whence ^— = 235-6 cu. cm. 

1 

Ideal efficiency = 1 —( 5 )-^^ = 47-6% (see p. 7 . 1 ). 

PLAN _ K() X 144 X 942-.1 x 500 

33,()()() “ 144“x 12 X (2-54)3 x 33,000 
Total H.P. = 23-2. 

T» 4 1 4 - 23-2x33.000x60 

Petrol consumpfon = ^ ^ ^ = 13 lb. i.er hour. 

0-24 


Relative efficiency = = 0-504, 

()-47b 


Effect of cylinder diameter on power-weight ratio. 

Experience has shown that the weij^ht x)er b.h.p. vanes as the linear dimensions 
of the engine. 

Large power output, improved torr|ue, a lighter flywheel, and generally a 
ligliter engine, are therefore the result of increasing the iiuinher of cylinders 
ratJier than the cylinder bore, which thermal considerations restrict to (iin. 

At present twenty-four pistons per crankshaft apj)Bars to be the limit, engines 
then being duplicated for greater outi)ut.s. 

Tlie multiplicity of cylinders—high compression ratios and higli sliced—has 
introduced a roughness into some modern engines that may only be tolerated 
through the introduction of vibration dampers and rubber mountings. 

Pressure rise in internal combustion engine cylinders- 

Unlike the steam engine the driving force of an internal combustion engine is 
developed inside the cylinder; the pressure rise attending an exjdosion is therefore 
of great interest to those who require a maximum power for mitiirnum fuel 
consumption. 

By a])plying the conservation of energy prineiple, it would appear a simple 
matter to predict the maximum pressure developed by an explosion which takes 
place at constant volume, thus: 

Let W be the weight of air, 

w be the weight of fuel mixed with the air, 
c.v. be the calorific value of the fuel, 

Cy be the specific heat of the products of combustion. 

w X c.v. = C^{W-\-w) (Temperature rise), 


39-a 
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/. Temperature rise = ^ 


W X c.v. 


c\(\v + wy 


also 




T T ■ 

At constant volume whence 

• FT, H-Temperature rise”! 
V2, = Vi -■ 

_ . r wc.Y. ~\ 

By (1) in (3), ^ 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Ex. An oil piipjine r^^linder is not cooled. One pound of air and 0 00519 lb. of fuel 
are introduced into the cylinder at G0°F. and 15 lb. per sq. in. and are compressed to 
60 lb. per sq. in. Taking the specific heat of the products as 0-173, find the maximum 
temperature and pressure at the end of the explosion. The calorific value of the fuel 
is 19,800 B.T.TJ. per lb. 

To find the tcmjjcraturc at the end of compression, we have 7^2= ^ » 

0_4 ^ 

= (4G0 + 00) * = 780° F. 

Let be the maximum temperature, then 

(^\nax - 780) X 0-173x1-0058 = 0 00158 x ] 9,800, 

^mai. = 137G°r. absolute; also . 

137G 

Pn.«. = fiOx = 105-8 lb. per sq. in. 


Experience shows that the actual pressure developed is about half the predicted 
amount, a problem wdiich puzzled engineers very much in the early days of the gas 
engine, and which is treated on p. 013. 


Problems encountered in the evolution of the petrol engine. 

The follow ing are some of the problems that have arisen in connection with the 
develoiJinent of the i)etrol engine: 

(a) The supply of a chemically correct mixture at all conditions of speed and 
power, and the uniform distribution 6f this mixture to all cylinders of a multi- 
cylindered engine. This problem is dealt with under the heading Carburettors 
and Carburation, p. C43. 

(?;) The maximum pressure developed during the explosion is only about half 
of tliat value predicted by the elementary theory above. 

(c) The develoy^ment of large power from small cylinder capacity involves 
charging the cylinder to the utmost with explosive mixture, and providing a 
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combustion chamber that will allow this charge to be burnt without detonation 
(see p. 624). 

(d) Economy in fuel is desirable for the following reasons: 

(1) To limit the amount of heat A\hich has to be removed from the engine, 
since a high rate of heat flow is a potent source of trouble. 

(2) To increase the range of aircraft using j)etrol engines. 

(3) To cheapen the cost of power. 

(e) Mechanical troubles arc bound to occMir in high-s])ced engines, where, 
although the piston starts and stops every 4 inches, yet it av erages 25 miles per 
hour, and in the case of an automobile ])iston it rt'ceives approximately 
2000 impulsive forces every minute, of a magnitude greater than the mass of 
the vehicle. In principle, then, this type of prime mover seems wrong. 

Reasons for the maximum pressure developed in internal combustion 

engines being less than an elementary theory predicts* 

The reasons for the apparent loss of pressure in order of im[)ortance are: 

(1) By far the most important cause is the increase in specific heat of the 
products of combustion at high tcnnieraturc, 
especially water vapour and CO 2 . These con¬ 
stituents occupy about one-fourth of the whole 
volume of the x>roducts of combustion. 

(2) Loss of heat to the cylinder walls. This 
loss de])cnds ii]Jon: 

(rr) The degree of turbulence in the mix¬ 
ture (see 620). 

(6) The rate at which the flame spreads. 

(c) The ])oint at which combustion is 
initiated. 

(rZ) The tyi)e of cylinder cooling; whether 
air or water. 

(3) As the temperature rises above 2000° C. 
portioj's of the OOg and steam are dissociatetl 
into CO, Hg and Og. Heat is required to effect 
this splitting up, and is returned later in the 
stroke when recombination occurs. 

(4) The film of gas in contact with tlie 
cylinder walls is at too low a temperature to 
burn (just as in the Davy Safety Lamp). 

(5) Combustion is not instantaneous, since molecular adjustments involved 
in the formation of HgO and CO 2 from Hg, C and O 2 take time; so that combustion 

• Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. 1925. 
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does not proceed entirely at constant volume. Combustion during the expansion 
stroke is known as After burning. 

(6) Chemical action, in some cases, produces a decrease in volume; for e.g. if 
the following reactions take place at constant temperature and pressure: 

2H2 + O2 = 2H2O 

2-1-1 2 3 volumes produce 2 

2CO + O2 = 2CO2 

2-1-1 2 3 volumes produce 2 

Since the volume of the contents of the cylinder is momentarily constant, this 
apparent contraction must cause a reduction in pressure; temperature being 
controlled by the calorific value of the fuel and the specific heat of the products 
of combustion. 


Ex. Fall in pressure on firing an explosive mixture. (B.8c. 1923.) 

Discuss briefly the explanations put forward to account for the loss of pressure at 
firing in internal combustion engines. 

A mixture of 1 vol. of air with ()-104 vol. of coal gas, of lower calorific value 2GG c.n.u. 
per cu. ft., was fired in a closed vessel, the initial total pressure being 9-5 lb. per sq. in. 
absolute and the temperature 21-5° C. If the volumetric heat is given by IG-O-l-O OOKT 
absolute ft.-lb. per cu. ft. of gas at N.T.r., find the ideal final pressure. 

The volumetric heat as well as the calorific value of the gas ap])lit‘s to 1 cu. ft. at 
N.T.p., so that consider we have this volume of mixture; then the heat absorbed by 
the products of combustion is given by 

(lG-G-i-0-008T)tZr ft.-lb. .(1) 

J (273 + 21 5) 

Heat available in the gas per cu. ft. of mixture 

= X 200 X 1400 = 35.050 ft.-lb. .(2) 

!■ Iu4 

rT 

Equating (1) and (2) 35,050 = (16 0-|-0 008T)dT. 

J 2DI 5 

35.050 = lO-OT -I- 0 004r= -16-6 x 294-5- 0-004 x 294-5*. 

- T*-|-4150r-10,072.000 = 0, 

r = 4[ - 4150 + V4150*-1-40.290,000] 

= 1720° C. absolute. 


/. Final pressure = - x 9-5 = 55-5 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 
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Ex. Reasons against the air standard efficiency. 


(B.Sc. 1926.) 


Explain the reason why the air standard efficiency is not possible of attainment in an 
internal combustion engine, and describe how curves in which the total energy of the 
working fluid is plotted against temperature may be usetl in constructing an ideal 
indicator diagram with which the actual performances of the engine may be more 
reasonably compared. 


In the derivation of the a.s.e. = 1 — 



the following assumptions are made: 


(1) The working fluid is air, for which the specific heats are assumed constant. 

(2) There is no chemical action, the same air being merely heated and cooled, at 
constant volume, again and again. 

(3) Expansion and compression are assumed to be adiabatic. 

(4) There is always thermal and chemical equilibrium, so that the laws of perfect 
gases apply. 


More exact treatment. 

It will be appreciated that the simple air cycle does not take account of the 
m tual properties of the working fluid. The s])ecific heats are a function of the 
bcjii])erature, and high-pressure, high-tem])e- 
ratiire chemical action cause CO 2 and H 2 O to 
dissociate into elemental gases; further com- 
I)ression anti cxy)ansion cannot be adiabatic in 
orilinary engines. 

From an internal energy temperature curve 
the average syiecific heat, for each portion of 
tlic cycle, may be computed when the tempera- 
1 lire change is known, since 

Change in i.E. = Average specific heat times 
the change in temjieraturo. 

As a rule we are fortunate if we know the 
temperature at the end of the suction stroke; 
for the other points, a trial and error process 
will give a reasonably accurate result, thus; 

With an ideal diatomic gas = 5, ^ 7 

(see p. 37). 

7 

y= rr 



37^“C Ab5 

\ Absolute Temp 

Zero TaKEN at 100 ‘ 
Difficulty with 
DF Steam 


C TO Avoid 
Latent Heat 



Volume 
Fig. 316. 


Also 


-■(:r= 


Ti(r) 


a-) 


•(1) 
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From the internal energy curve find the value of and hence y, which 
corresponds to the temperature change — given by eq. (1), and, using this 
value of y, rc-calculate T^hy (1). 

Average • (2) 

= A.,+ 1-9S5. y = K„IK,. (3) 

If there is not good agreement between the initial and the more correct 
value, re()cat the calcuhition, using the value of y derived from the internal 
energy curve. The second approximation usually gives a value of y sufficiently 
accurate to plot the compression curve from the relation 

piiv = c. (4) 

If the heat liberated by the explosion is known, it can be set off from (2) on the 
i.E. curve, and thus the value of 7’^ may be obtained, whence, at constant volume, 


with R invariable 



(5) 


The specific heat for the temfierature range to will not be very different 
from that for T., to T^; so deriving y from equations ( 2 ) and (3), calculate the value 
of T 4 from relation (1). Refer this value oiT^ to the i.E. curve, and ff the sIo])e of 
the line (4), (3) does not differ greatly from the slope of (2), (3), the tentative 
value of y may be accepted as a reasonable approximation for plotting the 
expansion curve from the relation = c. 


Ex. Standard curve of performance. 

Discuss the standard curve of performance of petrol engines which allows for 
mixture strength dissociation and variable specific heats. 

Tizard, l\ve and Ricardo in 1922 worked on behalf of the Asiatii- Petroleum 
Company with a view to obtaining a standard efficiency, which, unlike the 
A.S.E., would be approachable, if not, so far as could be seen, an attainable ideal. 

They discovered that for all petrols, one cubic foot of petrol air mixture, in 
which there is no surplus air or petrol after combustion, liberates approximately 
83,500 ft.-lb. of energy per stfindard cubic foot (s.c.f.).* Hence the energy 
liberated per s.e.r. forms a convenient base on which to plot thermal efficiencies 
for various mixture strengths (see Fig. 316), since provided combustion is perfect 
mixture strength determines the heat liberation per s.c.f. for mixtures on the 
weak side. 


Air-cycle efficiency. 

With a compression ratio of 5 to 1 the a.s.e. 

= l-(’,)»-4= 47-5%. 


* Sre D. R. Pyc, The Internal Combustion Engine (Clarendon Press). 
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This efficiency is independent of the heat liberation, and is shown by line AA, 
Fig. 316. 



Fi-. :no. 

Derivation of curve of theoretical limit of actual efficiency. 

After first constructing a total energy diagram which allows dissocial inn and 
variable sjoecific heats, the ideal indicator diagram may be plotted as outlined on 
p. 615. 

Or alternatively, the work done ])er cycle is the dilference in internal energy 
before and after expansion less the work done on com])rcssion. 

The thermal efficiency was obtained in tliis way for three mixture strengths, 
and the curve AB was drawn tlirough the ])lotted ])oints. 

The curve rcjiresents the highest attainable efficiency, having regard to the 
real juoperties of the working fluid, when all heat losses are su])j)ressed and 
combustion is complete and instantaneous. 

For a given compression ratio the theoretical limit of thermal efficiency is 
independent of the fuel used, and when no fuel is burnt tlie air-cycle efficiency is 
attained, since then the conditions upon which the A.s.n. is based are fullilled. 

Observed efficiencies. 

Ricardo constructed a special engine for these tests, which, by stratifying*'* 
the charge, so that a readily ignitable mixture was swcj)t over the sparking plug 
points and acted as a torch to the weak mixture, he was able to run with excep¬ 
tionally weak mixtures. Curve C shows the result of his tests, the kink being 
due to a reduction in volumetric efficiency caused by the induction system. 

Factors affecting the power developed per litre of cylinder capacity. 

The first obvious factors affecting the power developed are the weight and 
calorific value of the charge, and the brake thermal efficiency of the engine. 

The weight of the charge depends upon the following: (a) the valve timing; 
(5) the induction system; (c) the compression ratio; (ri) the throttle oijening. 

* With a stratified charge, turbiilonce must be absent initially. Tliis, and the weak 
mixture in cent act witii the cyliniler wall, materially cuts down the heat loss and improves 
tho thermal efficiency. 
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(e) The choke size. (^) Latent heat of the fuel. 

(/) Air temperature and pressure. (h) Engine speed. 

Although the weight of air present in the charge volume of a petrol engine is 
ibout fourteen times the weight of petrol, yet at sea level, in tcm])erate climates, 
jhe rapid evaporation of the fuel is sufficient to depress the temperature, in an 
jnheated manifold, to about freezing point. In fact, with alcohol as the fuel it 
s not uncommon to see hoar frost on the induction manifold, which is but a few 
nclies removed from the red-hot exhaust pipe. 

Further, no great error is introduced by ignoring the small volume occupied by 
lihe petrol vapour in comparison with the very large volume occupied by the air. 

In an ideal engine, then, it is customary to assume that the swept volume is 
^lled with air at n.t.p., and to compare the respiratory performance of an actual 
:3ngine with the ideal by taking the ratio 


Weight of air aspirated per stroke 
Weight of air at n.t.p. that could completely fill the swept volume’ 


This ratio is knoAvn as the Volumetric efficiency, and in a petrol engine, of 
reasonable design, it should be of the order 70 to 80 %. The name arises from 
the fact that the ratio may also be expressed in terms of volumes, thus: 

Let Wj bo the actual weight of air drawn in per stroke. 

v'2 be the weight that would fill the swept volume at n.t.p. 

At the asj)irated state PiV^ = 


Pi 

irj\ 


and 


Swept volume 

“ RT, ■ 


By definition 


V 


yh ^_ 

RTi X jOg X iSwej)t volume’ 


Bui from tlie characterlstip equation for gases 


( 1 ) 








= etc. 


Applying this for reducing the aspirated air to N.T.r. conditions, we have 


By (2) in (1), 


Volume of aspirated air at n.t.p. = v^= 


( 2 ) 


Volume of aspirated air reduced to n.t.p. 
Swept volume 


Ex. Volumetric efficiency. (Whitworth 1924.) 

Explain the term volumetric efficiency in connection with tests on petrol engines. 
Assuming a volumetric efficiency of 75 %, estimate the probable l.H.P. of a four- 
cylinder petrol engine, given the following data: Diameter of cylinder, 7-25 in.; Stroke, 
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8-5 in.; r.p.m., 1000 ; Ratio, weight of air to weight of petrol, 16 to 1 ; Engine works on the 
four-stroke cycle; Net calorific value of the fuel, 10,500 c.H.u.; Thermal efficiency, 31 %. 

7T X T'25 X S'5 

Swept volume = , T, = 351 cu. in. = 0-203 cu. ft. 

4x144x12 

Charge volume = 0-75 x 0-203 = 0-1522. 

1 lb. of air at n.t.p. displaces 12-39 cu. ft. 

0-1522 

Weight of air per stroke = — = 0 0123 lb. 


Weight of petrol per stroke = 


0-0123 

16 


= 0 000769 lb. 


Heat converted into work per stroke 

_ 0-000769x10,500x31 
~ 100 


= 25 0 c.H.u, 


Ex. Indicated thermal efficiency. Volumetric efficiency. Air standard efficiency. 

(ll.Sc. 1936.) 

A nine-cylinder petrol engine of bore 5J in. and 7J in. stroke has a compression ratio 
of 5-8 to 1 and develops 460 b.h.p. at 2000 r p.m. when running on a mixture 20 % rich. 
The fuel uscil has a calorific value of 11,200 c.H.u. per lb. and contains 85-3 % C and 
14-7 % H. Assuming a volumetric efficiency of 70 % at 15° C. and a mechanical elfieiency 
of 90 %, find the indicated thermal efficiency of the engine. 

Whth what standard of performance would you compare this efficiency? Give your 
reasons. Air contains 23-3 % by weiglit of oxygen. 

Indicated therm-al efficiency 

Heat equivalent of t.h.p. in c.H.u. per min. 

Pounds of fuel per minute to develop this i.ii.p. x Calorific value in c.H.u. 

XT . ■ 1 X r 460x33,000 

Heat equivalent of i.li.P, = = 12,040 C.H.U. 

^ 0-9 x 1400 


The fuel consumption must be deduced from the air consumption, and the air required 
per lb. of fuel for a chemically correct mixture, thus; 

Volumetric efficiency on the definition apparently adopted in the question 

Volume of combustible aspirated per stroke at 15^ C. 

~ 8 wept volume 

7rx5-75a 7-5 9x2000 

Swept volume in cu. ft. per min. = -^ — X ^ —2 ~ 1010. 

( ^73 15 \ 

“ 27 ^ 112-39 = 13-06 cu. ft. 

^ . 1010x0-7 

Charge weight of air per mm. = — 23 .qq ~ ~ 
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For Pi chemically corrected mixture 

C + 0, = COa 2Ha+Oa = 2H,0 

12 :i2 44 1 8 1) 

Pounds of air per lb. of fuel for a chemically correct mixture 

= ,3^’” X 0 853 + 8 X 0-147^ -= 14-8. 

54*1 

Minimum fuel per min. = = 3*655 lb. 

14" h 

12 040 

Indicated thermal efficiency = ^ ^ i I^OOO ^ 

Compare the performance of the engine with the air standard efficiency, since this 
is the simplest compaiison and a very p^nod engine may approach this performance. 

The process of combustion in a closed vessel. 

If we consider that the coinbustijjn chamber approaches the ideal s])hcrical form, 
that the mixture is homogeneous and quiescent, and that ignition is by a centrally 
placerl H])ark, the sequence of events after the ])assiige of the spark is as follows: 

At first there is no lumiiiesecncc or rise in pressure or temperature*; this con¬ 
stitutes the delay period, in wliieh a chain of chemical reaction is taking place, 
and which ultimately giv^^s rise to a burst of flame that moves radially from tlie 
s[)arkiiig i)lug, thereby causing a rapid local increase in temperature as the flame 
travels forward. 

'^riiis burst of flame causes a rapid rise in temperature at the plug, and as more 
and more combustible mixture is consumed the pressure in the vessel rises, causing 
adialjatic eomyiression of the charge with consequent further increase in tem- 
])eratnre of the gas which was first ignited. 

With a coin])arativcly gradual ])ro])agation of the flame the pressure will at 
all times bo uniform throughout the vessel, but as the combustion rate increases, 
yircHSure waves will be set uj). 

ITiilike the ])ressure in a tjuicscent charge, the temperature will not be dis¬ 
tributed uniformly, the hottest gas will be near the sparking plug, whilst the gas 
in contact with the cylinder wall may have a temperature several hundred degrees 
lower than the highest temperature. 

Turbulence. 

If, in an actual petrol engine, the explosive charge was quiescent prior to 
ignition, the time occupied by each ex 7 )losion would be so great as to make the 
high-si)eed internal combustion engine impracticable. 

With ever-increasing speeds therefore attention has been directed to thorough 
mixing of tlie gases with a view to increasing the flame velocity. This mixing is 
known as turbulence, and it is the jagged boundary that turbulence gives to the 
flame front that is responsible for rapid flame propagation. 

■* In.stantanpoua pnrfert combustion is always invisible, since the products CO^ and steam 
are invisible. Visible flamo is evidence of incomplete combustion. 
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Turbulence is caused by 

'^1) The velocity of the gas through the inlet valve, particularly in the case of 
overhead valve engines. 

(2) By the shape of the cylinder head in the 
case of side valve engines. 

In the most turbulent form of combustion 
chamber for side valve engines it is arranged 
that the ascending piston swirls the ex])losive 
charge into a hemispherical chamber placed 
immediately above the valves (see Fig. 3J7). 

In both cases the degree of turbulcnie is 
roughly proportional to gas S])eed; and therefore 
to engine speed.* 

Secondary effects of turbulence. 

(1) Prof. Osborne Reynolds showed that heal How is proportional to the 
velocity of the gas over the boundary surface. TIenee turbulence increases the 
heat flow to the cylinder walls and in the limit may e\tiiiguish the flame. 

(2) Turbulence aerelerates chemiral action by intimate mixing of fuel and 
oxygen molecules. Ultimately the rate of pressure rise d 7 j/tZ(Tiine) may be so 
great as to cause the crankshaft to spring and the rest of the engine to vibrate 
with high periodicity, thus producing what is known as a Rough engine. With 
a stiff crankshaft roughness is not experienced until dpjdO > 30 lb. xjer sq. in. per 
degree of crank angle. 

(3) Turbulence allows the angle of ignition aflvance to be reduced, and there¬ 
fore weak mixtures—requiring a considerable time for combustion—may be 
burnt more satisfactorily. 

Shock-absorber cylinder head. 

Ricardo introduced this head with the object of obtaining a high rate of pres¬ 
sure rise without roughness. He reconciled ^ ^ ^ Plug 

these opposing conditions by burning the 
charge in two stages, thus; 

About 15 % of the total charge was isolated 
in chamber A, where it was burnt in a stag¬ 
nant condition, the bulk of the charge being 
in a highly turbulent state in chamber B. 

After the passage of the spark the pressure 
rose very gradually in A, until the jagged 318. 

* It is very inuminating to remove the cylinder head from a racing engine and motor the 
engine round. At 4000 r.p.m. it will be observed that the motion of the piston is too rapid 
to be discernible. 
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flame front issued from the orifice C and ignited the turbulent charge. This 
charge burnt so rapidly in B that the pressure rise was approximately 50 lb. 
per sq. in. per degree of crankshaft angle. 

No roughness was experienced in spite of burning about 85 % of the total 
charge at this extremely great rate. 

The delay period. 

It has been found that the delay period of approximately 0-0015 sec. is affected 
by. 

(1) Mixture strength. 

(2) Temperature or pressure or both at the time of ignition. 

(3) The proportion of exhaust gas j^resent. 

(4) The fuel. 

(1) Mixture strength.* Mixture strength influences the temperature and 
pressure devreloped by the chemical reaction, and the rate of burning. Weak 
mixtures like rich mixtures protract the delay period, but to a greater extent. 
With a 10 % rich mixture, we have the greatest flame temperature and a delay 
period of less than 0-0015 sec.; with weak mixtures the delay may be 0-0025 sec. 

(2) Temperature and pressure. Both temperature and pressure increase 
the rate of chemical action—the former through increasing the molecular velocity, 
and the latter through decreasing the distance apart of the molecules. 

(3) Proportion of residuals. The effect of residuals is to se])arate the fuel 
nnd the oxygen molecules, and therefore to protract the delay period. Lowering 
the comiuession ratio, tlirottling the inlet, or obstructing the exhaust, theref ore 
protract the delay jieriod. 

(4) Fuel. Commercial fuels do not appear to affect the delay period. 

Engine speed. 

The delay period is independent of turbulence, and therefore independent of 
engine sjjeed; but speed depends on the delay period, if the maximum explosion 
])ressiire is to occur about t.d.c. 

Assuming all variables constant except engine speed, doubling the speed 
means that we must double the angle of advance for the maximum j)ressure to 
be realised at the same point in the stroke. 


The delay period shown on an indicator diagram. 


James Watt invented the indicator with a view to obtaining an automatic 
record of pressure and volume throughout a steam cycle, and from this record 
to compute the work developed in the cylinder. Although for moderate pressures 
and speeds a modified Watt indicator will give a tolerably good record for internal 


* 


Mixture strength = 


Weight of air in charge 
Weight of fuel in charge* 
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combustion engines; yet, in the main, the results cannot be relied upon for estima¬ 
tion of the horse-power developed. 

The instrument is far more valuable for indicating the events of the cycle, 
particularly the process of combustion, rather than giving quantitative results. 

Again, if the Qualitative results are to be of any value, we must facilitate the 
work of the indicator, as far as possible, by correct phasing; whereas for Qininti- 
tativc values phasing is not our volition, the diagram must move in step with the 
juston. 

Now at the end of the stroke the piston is momentarily stationary, and so is 
the “In Phase” indicator diagram, and during this period the complicated and 
extremely rapid process of combustion is proceeding, which, on the “ In Phase” 
diagram, appears as a straight vertical line. An indicator dirigram jjhased for 
power computations therefore does not show the ] no cess of combustion. 



To demonstrate this the indicator card must move with its maximum velocity 
during combustion—a condition which is secured by driving the indicator by a 
crank 1)0° out of i)hasc with the main crank. 

Examples of “In Phase” and “Out of Phase” diagrams are given in Eig. 319. 

The rate of flame propagation. 

The rate of flame propagation is affected by the same variables as the delay 
period and in the same way. In addition turbulence, cyUnder wall temperature, 
and particularly the shape of the combustion chamber, exercise an influence. 

Eor the effect of turbulence see p. 620. 

The presence of the relatively cold cylinder wall slows down the combustion 
in the vicinity of the wall considerably, and in this respect it is advantageous to 
y)osition the sparking plug so that the last gas to be burnt is compressed against 
the hot exhaust valve. 
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Tho influence of combustion chamber shape is to affect the rate of heat dis¬ 
sipation, BO that in the hemispherical form, where the ratio of volume to surface 
area is large, the flame velocity will be high. 

Detonation or ^‘pinking”. 

At present the amount of power that can be developed in the cylinder of a 
petrol engine is fixed by the liability of a fuel to detonate, i.e. j ust before the flame 
has completed its course across the combustion chamber the remaining unhuriit 
charge fires throughout its mass spontaneously without external assistance. 

The result is a tremendously rapid and local increase in pressure which sets u]) 
pressure waves that hit the cylinder walls with such violence that the walls emit 
a sound like a “ j)iiig It is this ping that manifests detonation. 

The region in which detonation occurs is farthest removctl from the sparkiiiij 
plug, and is named the detonation zone, and even with severe detonation this 
zone is rarely more than one-quarter the clearance volume. 


Process of detonation. 

After tho passage of the spark there is a rise of temperature and pressure due 
to the combustion of the fuel ignited, and to a less extent by the ui)ward motion 
of the ])istc)n. 

Both tcni])eraturc and ])ressure combine to accelerate the velocity of the flame 
front ill comjnessing the unburnt portion of the charge in the detonation zone. 
Ultimately the temperature in this zone reaches such a high value that chemical 
reaction i)roceeds at a far greater rate than that at which the flame is advancing. 

Hence we have combustion unaccompanied hy llame, producing a very high 
Vatc of jncssure rise. 

Theory of detonation. 

The theory, due to Egerton, assumes that chemical action starts from a 
number of centres of high energy where two particularly active fuel and oxygen 
molecules have combined. 

This compound molecule will collide with another molecule with which it will 
react and in this way produce another highly active product. 

Conditions affecting detonation. 

The following conditions are considered as the most important in affecting 
detonation: 

(1) The temperature and pressure at the end of compression. 

(2) The temperature of the combustion chamber wall. 
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(3) The design of the combustion chamber. 

(4) The compression ratio. 

(5) Engine speed. 

(6) Mixture strength. 

(7) Fuel. 

(8) Ignition setting. 

Dealing with each in turn: 

(1) The effect of a high temperature and pressure at the end of compression is 
to elevate the temperature of the detonation zone. 

(2) For the same reason the combustion cliamber Avail temperature exerts a 
profound influence, as indicated by the liability of air-cooled engines to detonate 
more readily than water-cooled. 

(3) The design of the combustion chamber has a most important efl'ect on the 
liahilit}" of an engine to detonate, since this eontioi^; 

(ci) The position of the sparking plug. 

The position of the exhaust valve. 

(c) The position of pockets in which unburnt gas may be trapped. 

Dealing with each in turn, the position of the plug determines the ilistance that 
the flame has to travel before reaching the detonation zone, and this in turn 
fixes the time that is available for the lueliminary reactions to take ])lai‘e in the 
tletonating charge, these preliminary reactions immlving a delay jjcriod as in a 
T^iesel engine. 

The greater the travel of the flame, then, the greater the liability to detonation. 

In the best form of cylinder head the s])arking plug is ])laced centrally, but this 
iiiA^olves the use of cither twin camshafts or sleeve valves. 

With such a com])act arrangement in a heinis])herical head there is a reduction 
in the rate of heat transfer, and therefore a liability to dct[)nate on this account, 
but this is masked by the reduction in the time available for the delay period 
in the detonation zone, which does not commence until alter the flame front baa 
advanced a fair distance from the plug. 

Small-bore cylinders and multiple plugs allow a higher compression ratio to 
be used without detonation, and can be run at higher speeds. Low-speed engines 
cannot stand the same comjjrcssion ratio as high speed engines, because there 
is more time available for the detonating delay period. 

The presence of the hot exhaust valve in the detonation zone will promote 
detonation. 

For this reason the plug should be placed near the exhaust valve, so that 
the last portion of the charge to be burnt is compressed against a cool surface. 

On the other hand the rate of flame propagation is accelerated by compressing 
the gas against the exhaust valve (see p. 623). 


WH K 


4D 
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Any pocket in which unburnt gas may collect should be avoided. For this 
reason overhead valve engines are at an advantage over side valve unless a 
Ricardo head is fitted (see Fig. 31B). 

(4) Although temperature is mainly responsible for detonation, yet in an 
internal combustion engine one cannot isolate temperature from pressure, and 
since pressure is the more readily measurable quantity it was thought, at one 
time, that detonation depended mainly on the highest compression pressure. 

Actually detonation does not depend on the compression ratio in that it in¬ 
fluences compression pressure, but because it controls the amount of residual 
gas present in the explosive mixture, and thereby the rate of chemical action, 
and the flame temperature (see p. 622). By supplying exhaust gas through the 
carburettor a detonating engine will cease to detonate. In the same way partly 
closing the throttle wiU increase the supply of dilutents and arrest detonation. 

(5) Since turbulence decides the rate of flame propagation, it is evident that 
given sufficient turbulence in a small combustion chamber, the flame may pass 
across the chamber before the preliminary reactions in the detonating zone have 
had time to be completed. In such circumstances, although detonation is absent, 
the engine may bo very rough. 

(6) Mixture strength affects the delay period and the rate of flame propagation, 
and since both these exercise a fundamental influence on detonation, variation 
in mixture strength is bound to affect detonation also. 

The tendency to detonate is greatest with a mixture 20 % rich. By enriching 
the mixture the flame tem])erature is reduced more rapidly than by weakening; 
hence in motor racing and for assisting aeroplanes to “take off” rich mixtures 
are used for short periods. 

A rich mixture also increases the charge weight and keeps the valve and 
piston temperatures down, but is responsible for rapid cylinder wear. 

(7) Detonation to a large extent depends upon the fuel employed; any fuel rich 
ill paraffin is liable to it. On the other hand, coal tar products known as Aromatics 
(because of their aroma) are anti-detonators. Examples of these are benzene, 
toluene, xylene. Alcohol if free from water is probably the best fuel of all. 

Unfortunately both alcohol and benzol have lower calorific values than petrol; 
hence fuel consumption is increased by their use. 

Further objections to alcohol are that it is difficult to blend with petrol, 
especially in the j)rescnce of water. It attacks metals, particularly aluminium 
alloys, and is difficult to store through being unstable. 

Dopes. 

Midgely and Boyd found that the addition of small quantities of tetra-ethyl 
of lead (t.e.l. = Pb(C 2 H 5 ) 4 ), when mixed with ethylene dibromide to form a 
fluid, will suppress detonation even when high compression ratios are employed. 
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One part of this ethyl fluid to 900 parts of petrol is equivalent in its anti-knock 
tendency to an addition of about 30 % by volume of benzol, but high lead con¬ 
centrations attack the exhaust valves in a very erratic manner. 

The effectiveness of dope, however, decreases with the volume employed, 
whereas benzol is equally effective at all concentrations. 

Most of the dope volatilises and passes out of the exhaust, so that lead deposi¬ 
tions in the cylinder are not serious. 

The action of dope is considered due to the stability of lead peroxide, PbOjj, 
which requires considerable energy to sjilit it up, and therefore less energy is 
available to continue the rapid combustion. 

After reduction to PbO this oxide is at liberty to take up another oxygen 
molecule, in which form it can again break down another reaction chain. Ulti¬ 
mately then Pb(C 2 Hrj )4 leaves the engine as PbO, PbOg, Pb. 

Secondary effect of detonation. 

TJie violent pressure waves initiated by detonation cause the burning gases 
to rush over the combustion chamber walls, ajid thereby increase the rate of 
heat transmission to the wall. This may cause local over-heating, especially of 
the sparking plug, which may reach a temperature high enough to ignite the 
charge before the passage of spark; hence we have pre-ignition. 

On the other hand, it is possible for pre-ignition to precede detonation should 
anything be present in the cylinder at a sufficiently liigh temperature to ignite 
the mixture. 

Knock rating. 

The tendency of a fuel to detonate is measured by its knock rating, anti¬ 
detonators having a high knock rating. In early tests, Ricardo’s variable com¬ 
pression engine was employed to determine the knock rating, the compression 
being raised until audible pinking occurred. The compression at which this 
occurred was known as the Highest useful compression ratio (h.u.c.r). 

Prom what has been said about detonation it is obvious that the results 
obtained depend upon the engine used for the test. 

The modern method of testing fuels for knock rating is therefore to match the 
fuel under test against a standard one prepared from two fuels, one (iso-octane) 
of high anti-knock rating, the other (heptane) of low rating.* 

The proportions of these pure spirits are prepared to produce detonation under 
the same conditions as the fuel under test, and the percentage of octane in this 

* Both huptane and octano are of the parafl&n sorioa 

"Hept” ia from tho Greek meaning 7, whence hoptane =0,1110. 

“Oct” is from Latin meaning 8, whence octane = CaHig. 

A normal octane has the carbon atoms arranged in a straight chain, whilst iso-octane is. 
a branched chain and has a lower boiling point. 


40-2 
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mixture is said to be the octane number or anti-knock measure of the fuel. Thus 
with 65 % octane the knock rating is 65, pure octane being 100, although fuels 
are available with octane numbers in excess of 100. 

To reduce the expense of octane and heptane during actual tests, sub-standards 
using ethyl are often employed. 

The mixture strength is adjusted to the value which gives the most severe 
detonation—at about 5 % rich—and by trial and error a mixture is found which 
knocks as readily as the fuel on test. 

For repeatable results, jacket and intake temperatures must be maintained 
constant. 

Effect of mixture strength on thermal efficiency. 

(1) Reason for increase in thermal efficiency with weak mixtures. 

The improvement in efficiency that attends weakening the mixture is due to the 
decrease in flame temperature on account of tlie larger pro])ortion of air to fuel. 
This decrease in temperature involves a 
reduction in the mean volumetric heat 
and therefore a greater relative tem¬ 
perature rise for a given heat input. 

kSmaller maximum temjjeraturc means 
smaller heat loss to the cylinder walls, 
and little or no dissociation; hence the 
thermal efficiency of engines o])erating 
on weak mixtures api)roaches that of 
the air standard. 

(2) The limiting mixture strength. In the interests of fuel economy we 
are vitally concerned with the weakest mixture that may be used without burning 
the valves, erratic running or popjiing in the carburettor (for delinition see 
below). 

When dealing with the process of combustion it was shown that after the 
passage of a s])ark nothing visible happens at first, and then, with the right 
mixture strength, a flame burst forth. 

Now one can imagine the fuel molecules being so scarce and so widely separated 
by inert nitrogen that their combined efforts will not be able to cope with the 
rate at which heat is being lost to the cylinder walls, and as a result the flame 
will die of cold during the hatching period. 

If this hyj)othesis is correct, the hotter the engine cylinder the less the rate of 
heat transmission from the gas to the cylinder, and therefore the weaker the 
mixture that may be burnt effectively. This is correct, air-cooled engines will run 
on the weakest ignitable mixture, whilst the same mixture in water-cooled engines 
would burn so slowly that combustion would still be proceeding when the inlet 
valve opened, and as a result the explosive mixture in the induction system 
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would be ignited, resulting in what is known as Popping back in the 
carburettor. 

When flames are popping out of the carburettor an explosive charge cannot 
be passing into the engine; so that the engine will come to rest unless the pop])ing 
can be prevented by further advance in the ignition setting or by enriching the 
mixture. 

(3) Engines which run on weak mixtures. Most engines fail to operate 
on a mixture more than lo% weak, but by stratification it can be arranged 
that a rich mixture which surrounds the ]dLig is itself surrounded by a w'eak 
mixture. The rich mixture is readily ignitablc and acts as a torch to the weak. 
Stratification is most readily obtained by using sleeve valves fitted with tan¬ 
gential ports that produce an organised swirl sufficiently vigorous to persist 
throughout the com])ression stroke. During the induction a rich mixture is first 
su})plied so as to swee]) over the ])lug ])oiiits, and this is followed by the weak 
mixture. The temperature and turbulence created by the burning of the rich 
mixture being sufficient to ignite the weak. 

Without stratification only engines of excelk nt capneity for dis|)osing of heat 
may be relied on to work with weak mixtures without danger to the exhaust 
valves and possibly the pistons, although piston trouble is only likely to occur 
with air-cooled engines. 


Ex, Mixture strength in petrol engine. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

The percentage analysis by weight of a certain petrol is C, 83-2; H, 14-3; O, 2-5. 
Calculate the mixture strength theoretically required for eoiii])lBto combustion of this 
fuel. 

A series of trials were run on a petrol engine at full throttle and constant speed, the 
quantity of fuel supplied to the engine being varied by means of an adjustable needle 
valve fitted to the jet of the carburettor. The results obtained were as foljows: 


SplMMl 

1j7U 

1570 

j r.72 

15S7 

1 ].'>44 

1572 

1503 

1500 

1572 

Brake torque, lb. per ft. 

.40 r» 

44-0 

96H 

44-0 

1 1010 1 

102-6 

104-2 

1U5-1 

104-0 

l^^iel, lb. per min. i 

0-213 

()-221 

' 0-227 

0-237 

1 0-243 1 

0-25 

0-20 1 

0-272 

0-2H5 

Air, 11). per min. I 

_ 1 

3-45 , 

1_' 

3-45 

3-46 

1 3-44 ' 

3-45 

3-44 

3-44 

3-45 


Calorific value of fuel, 10,720 c.H.u. per lb. Find the mixture strengths for maximum 
B.H.P. and maximum thermal efficiency. 

Oxygen required per lb. of petrol 

= 0-832 x^,^-h0143x 8-0 025 = 3-338 lb. 

Air required per lb. of petrol = 3-338 x = 14-33 lb. 


B.H.P. 


. Mixture strength = 14-33 to 1. 

27txNxT _ 271 

33,000~ “ 33^000' 


-x TxN = 


TN 

5250’ 
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Thermal efficiency on b.h.p. basis = 


B.H.p. X 33,00 0 X 100 
] 400 X Fuel per min. x 10,720 


B.H.P. 

4-55 X Fuel per min.' 


To-st number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

B.H.r. 

271 

2R-3 

29 0 

29-92 

30-32 

30-72 

310 

31-25 

31-77 

Thermal efficiency % 

280 

2K18 

2810 

27-78 

27-4 

27-0 

2B 2 

25 24 

24-0 

Mixture strength 

16-2 

15-6 

15 2 

14 0 j 

14-15 

13 8 

13 24 

12-05 

12-2 


Plotting these values on a mixture strength base gives 12-6 to 1 


and 15-7 to 1. 



£x. Petrol engine on weak mixture. (B.Sc. (External) 1932.) 

Sketch typical indicator diagrams for very weak mixtures, for mixtures giving 
maximum output, and for very strong mixtures, assuming that the ignition advance is 
constant. 

A four-cylinder automobile engine of 3-5 in. bore and 4-5 in. stroke was tested at 
constant sf)eed over the complete practical range of mixture strength. The speed, the 
brake loads, and the fuel consumption were as follows; 


Tost number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

Brake load 

38-2 

38 3 

38-4 

38 5 

38 5 

38-5 

37 9 

36-0 

33 2 

Revolutions per minute 

1510 

1500 

1510 

1512 

1510 

1510 

1509 

1493 

1513 

Fuel consumption, lb. per hr. 

24-2 

23-8 

23-2 

22-8 

22-0 

21-4 

20-2 

18-8 

17-8 


The brake arm was 3 ft. long. 

Plot fuel consumption in lb. per b.h.p. hr. on a base of brake M.E.P. and discuss fuUy 
the form of the resulting curve. 
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If the engine is to develop maximum power the mixture strength should be about 
15 % richer than the chemically correct mixture, and the ignition should be advanced 
so that the peak pressure is developed at about 12"' past 
the top dead centre. 

The effect of weakening or enriching the mixture is 
to protract the time of combustion, and if the ignition 
is not advanced, so that the peak pressure is developed 
just over t.d.c., then combustion will proceed during 
the expansion stroke and there will be no marked peak p 
owing to the rapid change of volume as the piston is 
accelerated on the outstroke. 

A rich mixture is less sensitive to changes in the 
ignition setting than a weak mixture, and the power is 
maintained more constant; so that the indicator dia¬ 
gram shown in Fig. 322 results. 322 . 

A weak mixture takes longer to burn than a rich 
mixture, and the reduction in fuel reduces the power developed; hence the area of the 
indicator diagram is less than for a normal mixture A considerable increase in ignition 
advance will make the rich mixture diagram almost coincident with the normal, but in 
the case of a weak mixture the peak pressure will be much less. 




27 tN X Torque lb. ft. _ AT x Torque lb. ft. 
B.H.P. = 3^000 5255 ’ 

_ (b.m.e.p.) x [“Number of cylinders”! 

^ 33,000 L 2 J' 
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By (1) in (2), 
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B.M.E.P. = 


33,000 X B.H.P. 
12 4 


= 4572 


B.H.P. 


B.M.E.P. = 


4572 X Torque Torque lb. ft. 


5255 


1 148 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Computations 


Test 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

6 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

Torque 

] U fi 

114-H 

1152 1 

115-3 

115-3 I 

115-3 

113-7 

lOK-0 1 

99-6 

B.M.K.r. 

lOOO 

1000 

100 3 1 

100 3 

100-3 

100 3 

99-1 

99-1 

86-7 I 

B.H.r. 


32-75 

33-OS 

33 09 1 

1 33-09 1 

33-09 

32-66 i 

30-7 

28-66 

Fuel, lb. B.H.r. hr. 

1 0-735 

0-727 

0-701 ' 

0-6B9 

0-665 

0-647 

0-6185 

1 0-613 

0-621 j 


Explanation of the fuel consumption loop. 

A petrol engine, in reasonable condition, should have a specific fuel consump¬ 
tion of about half a pound jjer b.ii.i*. hour; in this particular case it exceeds 0-0, 
and for tests 1 to 6, i.e. the portion A 5 of the curve, the specific fuel consurn])tion 
is considerably in excess of 0-6 without inoduciiig any increase in b.m.e.p. The 
reason for this is that possibly all the air is consumed and surplus fuel wasted. 

The slight improvement in B.m.e.p. that attends mixtures up to 15 % rich is 
due mainly to the imyiroved volumetric efficiency that attends a reduction in 
intake temperature in consequence of the larger quantity of ])etrol evaporated. 

From B to C tiie mixture strength is weakened with a reduction in b.m.e.p., 
but no appreciable increase in S])ecific fuel consurni^tioii for the reasons given on 
]). 628. Beyond about 15 % weak it is not possible to burn the mixture in an 
engine of normal design, so the curve ABC would rise ra 2 )idJy from C, even with 
the ignition very advanced. 

Ex. Fuel consumption loops. (B.Sr. 11)39.) 

Desci ibp, with the aid of a curve sho^ ing the variation of fuel consumption per horse¬ 
power per hour with mean efTeetive pressure, how the combustion in a petrol engine is 
affected by variations in mixture strength, with constant throttle opening. 

Also sketch on the same diagram other curves for different settings of the throttle; 
and hence derive a curve shoving the variation of fuel consumption with brake mean 
effective pressure, with variable throttle, the carburettor being set for maximum output. 

For a description of a single fuel consumption loop see the previous example. 

Comparing the loop of a multi-cylinder engine with that obtained for a single-eyfindor 
engine it will be seen that there is hardly a straight portion, so that the air-fuel range 
is very restricted if economy is aimed at. This is due to the poor distribution of the 
fuel in the engine manifold. 

Closing the throttle reduces the power developed and the charge weight of explosive 
mixture, and increases the proportion of residuals. The effect is to retard combustion, 
and, to maintain reasonable thermal efficiency and a cool engine, the ignition must be 
advanced as the throttle is closed. 
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Even with advanced ignition, weakening the mixture, as indicated by a reduction 
in B.M.E.P., causes a rapid increase in specific fuel consumption because of imperfect 
combustion, particularly at small throttle openings where the proportion of residuals 
exhaust gas is high. 

When the throttle and mixture strength are arranged for maximum power the 
b.m.e.p. is a maximum. This value may be obtained by drawing vertical tangents to 
the consumption loops. A free curve through the tangent points connects the b.m.e.p. 
and brake specific fuel consumption for maximum power, whilst the throttle opening 
is indicated, to some scale, by the b.m.e.p. 
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Ex. Calorific value of air. Air thermal efficiency of internal combustion engine. 

(London B.Sc. 1033.) 

In reckoning the thermal efficieiiey of an internal combustion engine from the air 
eonsumj)tion, what is meant by the calorific value of 1 lb. of air? 

C^alculate the thermal efficiency of a petrol engine which developed 32 T.H.P. using 
196 lb. per hr. of air. The liquid fuel may be assumed heptane, and the fuel/air 

ratio assumed to have been correc-t. 

The eff'ective heating value of heptane lower calorific value = 10,775 c.H.tr. 

When a petrol engine works on rich mixtures the thermal efficiency of the engine 
(when reckoned on the fuel consumption) progressively falls with an increase of richness; 
because insufficient air is present to burn the whole of the fuel supplied. 

Now richness is not due to the combustion chamber, but to imperfect carburation, 
or (in the case of multi-cylindered engines) to a combination of imperfect carburation 
and distribution.* 

With a view to detaching the performance of the combustion chamber from the 
imperfections of distribution, Ricardo computed the thermal efficiency from the air 

* S. G. Davies, “An experimental investigation into induction conditions distribution 
Q-nd turbulence in petrol engines”, Vroc. Inst. Mech. Eny. vol. exx, p. 3. 
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consumption, since on account of its small density, air distribution is more perfect than 
fuel distribution. 

Ricardo considered air was burnt in the presence of pure heptane (because this Uquid 
as regards behaviour and molecular weight is similar to an average petrol) to CO 2 anej 
HgO, and that the heat evolved was due to a weight of heptane which would just produrf' 
these products from 1 lb. of air. 

Under these conditions the heat evolved per cubic foot of ex¬ 
plosive mixture at n.t.p. was 57-6 c.H.U., and this ran be considered 
the calorific value of a cubic foot of air, because the volume 
occupied by the heptane vapour is negligible. 

C 7 HJB + IIO 2 = 7 CO 2 + 8 H 2 O +10,775x100. 


I 


7x 12-1-16 

J_I 

100 


11x32 

”3)52 


Weight of air per lb. of heptane = x = 15-3 lb. 


C.V. per lb. of air 


10,775 

= — = 705 c.H.U. 


15-3 


■ w 


705 

i2-39 


C.V. per cu. ft. at N.T.P. = 

Heat equivalent of work done per hour = 

Thermal efficiency = 


= 57-3 r.ir.TT. 

^,000 X 32x60 
1400 ■ 

33,00^ 32 X 60 
1400 X 1.90x705 


Gas—J I I— 

Fig. 325. Air burn¬ 
ing in an atmo¬ 
sphere of gas. 


= 32-75 %. 


Effect of size and speed on the thermal economy of a petrol engine. 

In geometrically similar cylinders the surface/volume ratio of the combustion 
chamber decreases with an increase of cylinder bore. If other conditions remain 
the same, then large engines should have higher thermal efficiencies than small 
engines. 

With small high-speed engines the reduction in heat loss that attends speed is 
offset by the increased loss due to turbulence, the valve timing in each case being 
suitable for the speed. 

Ignition timing. 

The ignition should be set so that the power developed by the engine, for a given 
throttle opening, is a maximum. If the engine is driving a dynamo, this can easily 
be adjusted from the wattmeter readings. Usually, however, petrol engines are 
not employed on stationary work, and in the absence of more elaborate equipment, 
adjustment has to be made by the feel of the engine, and the crack of exhaust. 

With other factors correct, a woolly note and a hot engine means retarded 
ignition, a bristling crack means optimum advance, a vibrating engine too much 
advance. 
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The angle of advance depends on: 

(1) The compression ratio. With high compresisions the fuel hres so readily 
that the advance may be small. 

(2) The speed of the engine. From the notes on the process of combustion on 
p. 620 it was shown that a definite time is required to burn a charge. With liigh- 
speed engines, then, we must advance the spark sufficiently to provide this time. 

(3) Mixture strength. Weakening or eiiricliing the mixture protracts the 
period of combustion, so accordingly the sjiark must be advanced. 

In some petrol engines the ignition is controlled automatically for speed by a 
governor, and for mixture strength by a diaphragm that is in comniiinication 
with the induction pipe. The effect of advance is far less pronounced on a rich 
mixture than on a weak one, the engine being too asphyxiated to apjircciate it. 
Delightfully smooth-running engines are usually those which have a mixture 
strength far too rich. 

Ex]ierience has shown that ojjtimum ignition advance is when the maximum 
pressure occurs about 12'^ of crank angle after t.d.c. In the regir)n of o])timum 
advance, however, the power curve having gone to a maximum, its sloj)e dPjdO 
is small; hence considerable changes in crank angle at which the maximum 
pressure is developed, will not affect P api»reciably. 

Advantage of high compression. 

Provided an engine is of correct design, and a fuel could be obtained that would 
not detonate or pre-ignite, it would apjicar that the higher the compression ratio 
the better, because: 

(ri) The a.s.e. is increased, and to a greater extent the actual thermal efficiency. 

(^) The charge weight, and therefore the j)f)w er develojied, is slightly increased. 

(r) High compression, by the increased temjierature and pressure produced, 
but mainly by the reduction in the quantity of residuals, increases the rate of 
combustion; hence higher speed is possible, and weaker mixtures may be burnt. 

At compression ratios above 8 nr 9 to 1, however, the danger of pre-ignition 
becomes serious, so that even in the absence of detonation there is little value from 
the jioint of view of fuel economy in using fuels of octane number greater than 95. 

With high compressions the percentage clearance is of necessity small, and 
therefore a small change in linear dimensions has a pronounced effect on the per¬ 
centage clearance, and therefore the power developed per cylinder. Hence it is 
customary to machine the cylinder heads of high-compression engines as well as 
the bores, and thereby obtain tolerably good balance of power and torque per 
cyhnder. 

Ex. Compression ratio. Petrol engine. (B.Sc. 1929.) 

What are the advantages gained theoretically by increasing the compression ratio 
of a petrol engine, and what difficulties are hkely to be encountered in doing sol 
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The following results were obtained from a set of trials at full throttle on a singlo- 
cyhnder four-stroke petrol engine of 4-5 in. bore and 8 0 in. stroke, in which the speed 
was kept constant at 1500 r.p.m. and the compression ratio varied. Calorific value at 
fuel 10,800 C.H.u. per lb. 

Plot curves of l.M.E.P.and thermal efficiency on a compression ratio base, and calculate 
the air standard efficiency for any one compression ratio. 


Compression ratio 

.1-K 

4 2 

4-6 

5-0 

5-4 

5-8 

Fuel per minute, lb. 

0-249 

0-248 

0-247 

0-246 

0-245 

0-245 

Prake torque, lb. per ft. 

82-.') 

88-2 

93-3 

97-2 

100-1 

102 6 

Friction and jmmping torque, lb. per ft. 

12-5 

12-8 

13-2 

13-5 

13-9 

14 2 

Computations 

Torque equivalent of i.h.p. 

9f)-0 

101-0 

106-5 

110-7 

114-0 

116 S 

I.M.E.P. 

112-5 

120-0 

126-5 

131-5 

135 2 

140-5 

Indicated thermal efficiency 

23-7 

25-4 

26-8 

27 5 

29-0 

29-7 



27r X1500 ^ ^ 

I.H.P. = X Indicated torque = 


Indicated torque lb. ft. 


3-5 


I.H.P. = 


PLAN 

33,000’ 


I.M.E.P. = 


33,000 X I.H.P. 


8 7rx4-52 1500 

12^ 4 


= 1-185 indicated torque. 


Indicated thermal efficiency 

I.H.P. X 33,000 X 100 


_ Indicated torque 


Fuel, lb. per min. 1400 x 10,800 1-602 x Fuel, lb. per min.' 
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Dissipation of heat from a petrol engine. 

Heat to the extent of about 60 % of the b.k.p. developed must be dissipated 
through the cylinder walls, and in general this is eifected by one of three methods: 

air cooling, water cooling, and evaporative cooling. 

(1) Air cooling. In this method the cylinder is finned, particularly heavily 
near the exhaust, with the object of providing additional surface to compensate 
for the poor conductive properties of air. Even finned cylinders run considerably 
hotter than water-cooled cylinders, and their restricted surface reejuires a 
higher air speed than in the case of a water-cooled engine with a honeycomb 
radiator. 

The lightness and sim^ilicity of air-cooled cylinders cninmend them for light 
duty on motor cycles or high-speed aero]dancs, where the provision of suitable 
cowling causes the direct air-coolcd system to im])osc a smaller drag on the 
machine than a honeycomb radiator. 

Where a large amount of heat has to be dissij'atcd it is not uncommon to find 
that the finned cylinder heads are made of aluminium bronze, which is thickened 
in the region of the exhaust valve, siiarking ])lug, and detonating zone, and a 
current of air is so directed as to im])ingc on these areas. 

The high engine temiicrature reduces the volumetric etticiency of an air-cooled 
engine, and also tlie compression ratio that may be (‘nijilovcd, unh‘ss sjiecial 
fic'l is nscfl, but it has the comjJensating advantage that the engine will run on 
weakei' mixtures. 

(2) Water cooling. The superior conductive and convcidive ])ro|)i‘rties of 
water enable the fins on an air-cof)led engine to be re])laced liy a ca,st or ])rBssed 
water jacket, and although this results in a reduction in surface available for 
heat dissipation, yet the engine runs cooler tluui an air-cooled engine. 

On acro])lanes and motor cars, of I’ourse, the heat must eventually he removed 
hy air, but this is eonvenieiitly effected by a radiator, tht‘ surface ol which, unlike 
tliat of the cylinder, may be adjusteil to suit the air velocity and the desired rate 
of Jieat dissipation. 

The provision of a radiator of course iin])oscs extra air resistance on the vehicle, 
so that in the case of high-speed aeroplanes the fuselage and wings are often 
used to dissipate heat. 

The maximum allowable tcmj)erature in a radiator is 3° C. below boiling point, 
and the suitability of a radiator is defined as the ratio of tlic greatest permissible 
temperature difference to the observed tem])erature difference. 

Short tube radiators, inclined in the same way as the dummy radiators of 
modern cars, provide the most effective heat dissipation for a given surface area. 

(3) Evaporative cooling. Advantage may be taken of the high latent heat of 
w ater by allowing it to evaporate in the cylinder jackets. If the steam formed is 
at a pressure above atmospheric, the temyjerature will be considerably above the 
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permissible temperature in the radiator of a water-cooled engine, and therefore 
the surface required for condensing the steam is less than that required in the 
conventional radiator, and the weight of water in circulation need only be about 
40 % of that normally employed. 

The leakage of steam from a punctured radiator is less serious than that of 
water, and by separating the jackets, which are virtually steam boilers, from the 
condenser, the engine retains its heat longer when the power is cut off. These twf> 
qualities are advantageous on aircraft, but of course, although the higher cylinder 
wall temperature reduces piston friction, yet it also reduces the volumetiie 
efficiency of the engine, and makes it more liable to detonation. 

The use of glycerine, or ethylene glycol, permits of a higher boiling point than 
with water and a lower freezing point, the pressures being atmospheric. Hence 
a smaller radiator may be employed, and the power to circulate these fluids is 
less than with water. This, combined with the reduced drag on the radiator, 
may offset the reduction in power consequent on the reduced volumetric efficiency 
of the engine. 

Supercharging petrol engines. 

For racing, petrol engines are classified according to their capacity, and years 
ago it occurred to racing men that, by artificially raising the barometric pressure, 
they could develop more power from an engine of given capacity, and that falling 
off of power with speed could be partly avoided by placing a blower in series 
with the carburettor. 

The greater amount of turbulence, and better mixing of the fuel and air, allow 
the engine to run more smoothly. The oil from the supercharger reduces cylinder 
wear, and tlie blower acts as an efficient air silencer. 

The improved scavenging and higher compression which attend the use of 
blowers, together with the higher intake temperature (in consequence of the 
inefficiency of the blower), tend to induce detonation which imposes a definite 
limit on the degree of boost. 

Only engines which have an excellent capacity for disposing of heat should be 
considered as suitable for supercharging. The jhstons should be thick in the region 
of the rings, and sometimes it is desirable to hollow out the exhaust valve and 
sometimes the inlet valve, and fill them with sodium, which, by evaporation, 
removes heat from the valve head and transfers it to the stem. 

A mechanically driven supercharger is likely to set up torsional oscillations in 
the crankshaft, whilst exhaust turbine blowers cannot work successfully with 
gas temperatures in excess of 1000° F., nor can they give the boost until they 
have received a gulp of exhaust gas. In spite of the disadvantages mechanically 
driven superchargers are fitted on more and more aeroplanes, especially military 
machines which have to operate at a high “ceiling”. 

On aircraft the turbo compressor is universally employed, in spite of its very 
high speed. 
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Rapid variations in speed on road vehicles restrict the blower to the vane or 
Root’s type, which is a specialised form of gear pump. 

With both types, mechanical clearances are small, therefore workmanship 
must be excellent. 

A difficulty also arises from the range of speed and load, which might be 5 to 1. 
At small loads air or power must be wasted. 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Royal Automobile Club rating. 

\Miat is the bore of a four-cyhnder Morris Oxford engine if the R.A.C. rating is 
13-9 H.P. Ans. 75 mm. 

(B.Sc. Part I, 1939.) 

2. Describe, with the help of a sketch, a two-stroke petrol engine. Sketch the indicator 
diagram of such an engine, and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the four- 
stroke cycle of operations. 

3. Ideal explosion pressure. 

A petrol engine receives a charge, 15 of air to 1 of petrol by w eight, at 15 lb. per sq. in. 
and 65° C. at the end of the suction stroke. The compression ratio is 6 to 1 and the index 
of compression 1-3. 

If the calorific value of the fuel is 10,900 c.H.u. per lb., and the specific heat of the 
products, at constant volume, is given by 

C.„ = 0172 + 12xl0-®T, 

where T is the absolute temperature of the jiroducts in degrees Centigrade, determine 
the ideal exjdosion pressure. 

4. Obtain an expression for the air standard efficiency of an engine working on the 
Otto cycle in terms of the compression ratio r, and y the ratio of the specific heat of air. 

Use this expression to determine which is the more economical petrol to employ; that 
costing 1,5. 3d. per gallon which will permit a compression ratio of 5 to 1 without detona¬ 
tion, or that costing }s. Id. which will permit a compression ratio of 7-5 to 1 under the 
same conditions. The calorific value of both petrols may be taken as the same. 

If the coefficient of volumetric expansion of petrol is 0-00124 per ° C., and between 
summer and winter the temperature of the fuel changes by 20° C., show that in summer 
fuel costs, reckoned on a mass basis, are increased by almost 2J %. 

Ans. The cheaper. 
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5. Motor car on coal gas. 

It is proposed to run a 1J litre four-cylinder motor car engine on coal gas by tbr^ 
provision of a cylindrical container 2 ft. diameter by 3 ft. long. The container is to 
be charged by two of the engine cylinders, the compression ratio of which is 5 1, ami 
the law of compression = c. 

If the initial temperature of the gas is 15° C., and after entering the container is 
100° C., the initial pressure is 15 lb. per sq. in., and the calorific value of the gas i^ 
500 B.T.u. per cu. ft., when free, determine the distance which the car will run on a 
charge of coal gas, if, using petrol having a calorific value of 19,000 b.t.TT. per 11),, 
and specific gravity 0-74, it will run 30 miles on one gallon. 

You may assume the same thermal efficiency for gas and petrol. What would be 
the most effective change to make on the engine to improve this performance? 

Ans. 6-28 miles; increase the compression ratio. 

6. Volumetric efficiency. 

Show why the volumetric efficiency of a petrol engine is reckoned on the charge beiiiL" 
in the N.T.r. condition. How should it be obtained for a high-speed engine so that the 
effect of throttle ojjening may be observed? 

7. In what way does the volumetric efficiency of an engine limit its output, and what 
steps are taken with high performance engines to improve this efficiency? 

8. Determine the volumetric efficiency of a four-cylinder four-stroke petrol engine 
70 Jiim. bore, 102 mm. stroke, if, at 3000 r.p.rii., it consumed 6 lb. of air per min. 

Ans. 76-1%. 

9. Combustion of fuels in internal combustion engines. (B.Sc. 1932 ) 

Write a short essay on either The process of combustion in petrol engines, especially 
as regards the eomlitioiis governing the liability of various fuels to detonation, or 
Tile proi'css of combustion in airless injection engines burning heavy oil, giving the 
chief ddferences between the characteristics of these engines and those of petrol engines 

10. Detonation. (B.Sc. 1931.) 

What do you understand by detonation in an internal combustion engine? 

\A"rile a short note on the limitations which dctoiiatioil imposes on efficiency and 
mention modern methods in use for preventing detonation. 

11. Dope. (B.Sc. 1939.) 

])iseuss the effect of the addition of (a) octane, (i>) cetane, to a liquid fuel upon the 

niiture of the jiroeess of combustion in an engine, illustrating your remarks by means 
of cylinder pre.ssure diagrams. 

Explain how these efiects are utilised in the classification of liquid fuels for engines. 

(B.Sc. 1940.) 

12. What do you understand about the terms “pre-ignition” and “detonation"’-^ 
Sketch indicator diagrams to illustrate their effect. 

Discuss briefly the factors which influence the tendency of an engine to detonate. 
What theory is generally accepted bo account for the effectiveness of certain suh- 
stanees as suppressors of detonation? 
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13. In what typB of internal combustion engine is turbulence most desirable, and what 
secondary effects are produced by it? Sketch a type of cylinder head which is designed 
to control the degree of turbulence, and one of the secondary effects. 

What is meant by the delay period, and what are the factors which influence this in 
a petrol engine ? 

14. Show that the design of the cylinder head and the constitution of the fuel have a 
marked effect on the maximum power that may be developed by a petrol engine of 
given capacity. 

15. What is meant by “doped” petrol, and how is the effectiveness of dope measured 1 
To what is the action of a dope considered due? 

16. Variable specific heat and dissociation. fB.Sc. (ExternLal) 1!),'12,) 

Show that the efficiency of an engine working on the f)tto cycle with 'standard air” 
is l-(l/r)r-i. 

What assumptions are made in deriving this expression, and what arc its drawbacks 
as an ideal standard of performance? 

Recent work has produced, for “carburettor” engines, ,i standard fuirve of per¬ 
formance in which mixture strength, dissociation, and variable specific heat are taken 
into account. Discuss the reasoning upon which this curve is based. 

17. Effect of variable specific heats and dissociationdiagram. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

Derive an expression for the thermal efficiency of an engine working on the Otto cycle 
using “standard air”. 

Htate the assumptions involved in this “air standard cycle”. 

Show, by sketches, how the pressure volume diagram of this cycle is modified (a) by 
variation of the specific heats of the gases with temperature, (&) dissociation with re- 
association. 

Mention other conditions met in actual engines which cause a further modification 
to the indicator diagram. 

18. Petrol engine temperature. (B.Sc. 1923.) 

The cylinders of a petrol motor have a stroke and bore 120 and 90 mm. respectively 
and a compression ratio of 4*4. The inlet valve is shut at 0-05 stroke and the temperature 
and pressure of the charge is then 13-5 lb. per sq. in. anti 85“ C. The exhaust valve opens 
at 0‘85 stroke and the pressure at this point is indicated as 51_lb. per sq. in. Assuming 
a molecular contraction of 2 %, find the temperature of the cylinder contents at the 
opening of the exhaust valve, and estimate the heat discharged in the exhaust per 
minute if the motor has four cylinders and is running at 1000 r.p.m. Take a mean specific 
heat of 0-24. 997° C.; 728 c.h.tj. above 15“ C. 

19. Air standard efficiency and effect of mixture strength on indicator diagrams. 

(B.Sc. 1929.) 

Prove that the efficiency of an ideal Otto cycle using “standard air” is 1 -(l/r)r-i, 
where r is the ratio of compression and expansion and y the ratio of the specific heats at 
constant pressure and constant volume. 

State the assumptions made in deriving this expression, and discuss their validity. 

41 
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Show, with the aid of sketches, how the indicator diagrams obtained from an engine 
working on this cycle with fixed ignition are modified as the air to fuel ratio is increased. 
Discuss these changes in the form of diagrams. 

20 . Calorific value of air. (B.Sc. 1940.) 

Explain the term “calorific value of air”, and find this value when air is burnt 
with octane, CgHig, given that the lower calorific value of octane is 10,740 c.ii.v. 
per lb. 

At a certain compression ratio and at correct mixture strength, the ideal thermal 
efficiency of a four-cycle petrol engine is 40% and the relative efficiency is 86 
Assuming a mechanical efficiency of 90 %, and that the volumetric efficiency relative 
to air at n.t.p. is 68 %, estimate the swept volume of a cylinder which will develop 
50 B.H.p. at a speed of 2400 r.p.m. Air contains 21% of oxygen by volume. 

Atis. 705 c.H.u. per lb.; 0 0821 cu. ft. 

21 . Aeroplane engines at altitude. (B.Sc 1929.) 

The power developed by an aircraft engine falls off with altitude. What methods are 
proposed to render this reduction as small as possible'? 

Discuss these methods with reference to altitude, reliability and length of flight 
without re-fuelling. 

22 . Aeroplane engines. (B.Sc. 1924.) 

A six-cylinder petrol engine 100 mm. diameter and 100 mm. stroke running at 
1500 r.p.m. used a mixture of air to petrol by weight of 13-5 to 1. Assuming that the 
air drawn into the cylinder per stroke and measured at atmospheric pressure and 80° C. 
is equal to J of the swept volume, and that the thermal efficiency of the engine is 22 %, 
find the power developed at ground level where the barometer reads 30 in. Hg. The 
calorific value of petrol = 9000 c.H.u. per lb. 

What would be the power developed at an altitude of 5000 ft.? A drop of 1 in. Hg 
may be assumed for each 900 ft. rise in altitude. Ans. 42-4 and 34-5 H.P. 

23 . Discuss, from every aspect, the methods in use for cooling aeroplane engines. 

24 . Describe the different types of superchargers, and their application to aeroplane 
engines and marine oil engines. Give, with reasons, the best arrangement for a particular 
application. 
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CARBURETTORS AND CARBURATION 

The function of a carburettor is to supply to the cylinder a mixture of finely 
divided petrol and air, the proportions of which, by weight, should be invariable, 
regardless of service conditions, barometric pressure or speed. 

In the design of carburettors for automobiles four major difficulties occur: 

(1) For a gradually increasing jwessure difference over the jet the weight of 
petrol discharged from a single jet increases at a greater rate than does the air 
supply; hence a carburettor of this type, when set to give a correct mixture at 
low air speeds, will give a progressively rich mixture as the air s])eed is increased. 

(2) To ensure rapid and complete combustion it is important that the fuel 
should be finely divided, and mixed intimately witli the air supply. 

The incidental advantages that attend complete atomisation arc: 

(а) A low intake teni])eraturp results from ev^aporation of the more volatile 
constituents at the temperature and pressure prevailing in the engine manifold. 

(б) In multi-cylinder engines, supplied from a single carburettor, atomisation 
reduces the inertia of the jictrol droplets, and therefore improves the uniformity 
of the mixture supjilied to the respective cylinders. 

[li) There is some difficulty in making the ojieration of a carburettor entirely 
automatic without the introduction of moving or delicate parts that are liable 
to derangement. 

(4) For starting, and accelerating, a rich mixture must be supplied momentarily, 
but tJie su])piy should automatically assume correct mixture strength when the 
engine attains the desired speed. 


Approximate theory to account for the enriching of the petrol air mixture 
with increased air speeds. 


Referring to Fig. 327, consider the flow of air past sections (1) and (2), thus: 
By Bernoulli’s theorem, p. 319, 


^ .Zl. 

Pi ^9 


‘ P2 ^9 




■( 1 ) 


where is the feet head of air lost in friction between sections (1) and (2). 


For continuity of flow 


^i^iPi — ' 


where and are the areas measured normal to and Tg- 

For the small depressions of pressure produced by the choke —p^* 
will be atmospheric, if the carburettor draws air directly from the atmosphere. 



( 2 ) 


ZI 

^9 



El— — 
Pi 


whence by (2) in (1), 
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Since section (1) is taken outside the entrance to the choke, will be great 
compared with whence is approximately zero. 



The friction loss Hj with high velocity air varies as F^/2g. 




Hence (3) becomes — J 

The mass of air flowing per second is W and 

W = V,A^C,p^, 

where Q is the coefficient of discharge for the choke. 

By (4) in (5), W = A^C^^2gpi{p^-p^) (f-X). 


* Alternatively 


1 +^) 


yi^pi-P2 a'ti 

2.7 Pt 2g ’ 

-Pi ^ 


> 250 f.p.a. 


( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
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But — = RT^ (see p. 10). 

Pi 


1 

1—1 

1 

H 

II 

.(7) 

Petrol being a fluid, in common with air, the same symbols will apply, but 
the)" will have different numerical values, thus: 

Applying Bernoulli’s theorem to the static level of the petrol and section 2, 



■■■ 

.(S) 

The mass flowing per second is 

IV = 

By (8) in (9), 

w = a^c,j /(yj. 

.(!') 

.(!0) 

Ill small jets hj will vary as the velocity, i.e. 

By (11) in (10), 

/--- 7= -= . _ 

.(11) 




The air petrol ratio i.s defined as the Mixture strength and is 


W^A.Cg 

lu a^c,! 




Removing the constants in this equation, ami taking Ap as the pressure differ¬ 
ence (Pi-Pi), 


- C3C - 


I PiAp{l-K) 


.( 12 ) 


In this equation c^, the coefficient of discharge of the jet, is very sensible to 
changes in 

(a) The diameter d of the jet. 

, Length of orifice I 

(b) The ratio :pr:-r- ?—^j ■ 

' ' Diameter of orince a 
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(c) The amount of chamfering at the jet entrance. 

(d) The viscosity of the fuel. 

(e) The pressure difference over the jet. 

A sharp-edged orifice is the ideal for maintaining Cj constant, but it cannot bo 
employed for jets, because it would make them difficult to manufacture with 
precision, and very fiable to damage in practice. 

Because the compressibility of the air allows it to follow the contour of tlic 
Venturi, regardless of the entry of fuel or of changes in pressure or temperature, 
the coefficient of discharge for air remains fairly constant between 0-83 and O SS 
and compared with a considerable variation in of the jet. 

Further, since the differences under the radical in (12) are normally not small, 
the effect of friction on the ratio will be small compared with the variation in 
For low speeds, however, the effect of friction will be very pronounced, and 


/di? j/\ij . 

ultimately, when — li — A ^ - is zero, no petrol will flow. If therefore the jet 

is to give a discharge at low air speeds it follows from this and variation in that 
the discharge will be excessive at high air speeds. 


Practical methods of obtaining constant mixture strength at all air 
speeds. 

(1) Variation in area of the petrol orifice. In this method of control a 
tapered needle is used to partly obstruct the jet, the annular area for the flow of 
petrol being under either manual or automatic control. 

In the S.U. carburettor, illustrated in Fig. 328 by kind permission of the S.U. 
Carburettor Co. Ltd., the needle is attached to a piston the dead weight of which 
is overcome by the pressure difference existing across the choke which is formcfl 
by a cylindrical extension of the jJiston or suction disc indicated in Fig. 328. 

Any momentary increase in the pressure difference lifts the piston, and thereby 
increases the area for the flow of both petrol and air, whilst the velocity of these 
fluids remains sensibly constant. Because of the chaiige in the shape of the air 
orifice the increase in air flow is not directly proportional to the increase in area, 
and on this account a simple tapered needle cannot be employed to maintain the 
mixture strength constant. 

Lack of concentricity of the needle in the jet has also an influence on the dis¬ 
charge of petrol. ^ 

The main advantages of this carburettor are: 

(а) Large area for the flow of air at full throttle, and therefore high volumetric 
efficiency of the engine. 

(б) A fairly uniform distribution of petrol because of the suction caused on the 
“lee side” of the needle, 

(c) Simplicity and cheapness. 

(2) The Baverey compound jet system. To prevent excessive richness at 
large throttle openings Baverey used two jets (see Fig. 329). The main jet, which. 
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in a single jet carburettor would be too small to give a chemically correct mixture 
even at the highest air speeds, and the compensating jet that takes its petrol from 
a well which is supplied by a metering jet, the flow through this jet being ])roduced 
by the static head in the float chamber; hence the discharge rate of this jet is 
approximately constant. 

Now increased air sj)eed, whilst it does not affect the discharge of the metering 
jet, does affect the air flow, and therefore the mixture strength (calculated on the 
discharge from the compensating jet) progressively weakens with increased air 
speed, whilst the mixture strength due to tlie main jet becomes richer. By a 
correct choice of jet sizes and using submerged jets that are less sensitive to 
changes in it is therefore possible to make the increased air to fuel ratio of the 
coinj)ensating jet ofifset the reduced air to fuel ratio of the main jet over a wide 
range of air speed. 


Emulsion 

Holes 


(3) Diffuser or shrouded jets. A limited measure of compensatioji is afforded 
by surrounding the main jet with three concentric tubes (see Fig. 330). 

The inner tube, known as the diffuser or depres¬ 
sion tube, is pierced with holes at intervals along 
its length, and these holes communicate with an 
annular chamber that is itself in communication 
with the atmos])here. 

The emulsion holes are arranged to be near the 
throat of the choke tube (see Fig. 327), so tliat the 
dei)ression of j)ressure y)roduced by the choke 
cniises a mixture of j)etrol and air to issue from the 
emulsion holes. 

The more intense the pressure difference the 
lower will the yietrol level fall in annulus (2) and 
the greater the aeration of the petrol. 

Aeration, in itself, will not a])])reciably affect 
the mixture strength, but, by changing the pressure 
difference over the main jet, it will control the 
discharge from this jet and therefore effect com- 
jiensation in this way. 

Atomisation of the fuel. In most carburettors 
the velocity of the air is relied ujjon to produce the^ 
desired jlegree of atomisation, but, in carburettors 
fitted with a choke of constant area, this is not 
entirely satisfactory, because at low engine speeds, 
or at reduced loads, when it is desirable that the fuel should be finely divided 
to facilitate combustion in a vitiated atmosphere, just tho reverse result is 
obtained. 

Sometimes the jets or emulsion tubes are made to discharge on to a wire which 
stretched across the throat, the vacuum formed on the lee side of the wire thereby 



Main Jei 


Fig. 330. 
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distributing tho fuel horizontally. As in the diffuser type of carburettor, however, 
unless the air speed in the manifold* is high, the drops will coalesce. 

Radial aero engines lend themselves to the fitting of a fan, with radial discharges 
to each cyhnder, for producing the desired atomisation and the mixing of the 
fuel and air. 

Starting control. On starting an engine the air speed through the choke is 
too small to lift the petrol from the jet—it is therefore necessary to supply petrol 
to a point where the suction is greater. With the throttle closed this ])oint is on 
the engine side of the throttle, so that in the Baverey type of carburettor a tapping 
is taken from the well to this side of the throttle (see Big. 329), and the air supply 
is controlled by a pointed screw. Slight opening of the tin oil le reduces the vacuum 
in the engine manifold and eventually the jjetrol supply from the slow-running 
jet ceases. 

In the needle type of carburettor tlie jet is sometimes lowered to produce a 
rich mixture, the piston which forms tlic choke resting on a stop just above the 
surface of the jet, so that the area for air flow is very small. 

Frequently a miniature carburettor, cominihiiig one jet and a choke, is coupled 
to tile main float chamber and to the engine side of tlie throttle. This is brought 
into operation by a valve which controls the passage from tlie choke to the engine. 

(4) Acceleration. The simple arrangement of jet outlined previously, when 
adjusted for economical running, will not permit of rapid acceleration for the 
following reasons: 

(i) If the engine is to be accelerated its running speed will not be particularly 
high, and therefore the suction at the main jet will not be great enough to accelerate 
the petrol at the same rate as the air is accelerated. The result is a momentary 
^\eak mixture which is said to cause a “flat s])ot“. 

(u) With the tlirottle almost closed the pressure in the engine induction may 
be so low as to evaporate the petrol with which the manifold walls are normally 
wetted. Hence the first gulp of petrol, which follows the opening of the throttle, 
will wet the walls of the manifold, and only a weak mixture will enter the engine. 
This mixture will be insufficient to develop the power required to accelerate the 
engine at the desired rate, hence the acceleration period will be prolonged. 

The methods available for ensuring rapid acceleration are; 

(a) To enrich the mixture at small throttle openings, and thereby sacrifice 
fuel economy. 

(?>) To raise the temperature of the induction system to prevent depositions 
of petrol. Unfortunately this reduces the volumetric efficiency of the engine, and 
increases the tendency to detonate by elevating the combustion temperature. 
Modern petrols, however, require a certain amount of pre-heating. 

* Tho manifold of an engine is the piping which connects the cylinders with the 
Carburettor or exhaust pipe. 
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(c) To inject a small quantity of petrol from a pump which is connected to the 
throttle, but which only operates upon rapid depression of the accelerator pedal. 

(d) To provide a well, as in the Bavercy system. 

(p) To flap the throttle—a method resorted to by racing drivers where the 
choke is of so large a bore (with a view to ensuring high volumetric efficiency) that 
the engine will not idle. The effect of flapping the throttle is to build up a layer 
of petrol, which is supplied via the starting jet. 

The mechanical pump and heated manifold, of such small dimensions as to 
ensure a high air speed, is the modern method of producing rapid acceleration. 

The Baverey method depends for its operation upon the well which supplies 
the compensating jet being almost full whenever it is desired to accelerate the 
engine. The sudden depression caused by the inflow of air—which attends the 
movement of the throttle—empties the well and discharges its contents into the 
intluction system. 

Until the throttle is again closed the well will remain dry, since the metering 
jet is capable of supplying only the compensating jet with petrol. 

Of all these mctliods, that depending on the pump is the best, because it can 
anticipate an acceleration and does not affect the other events in carburation. 

Difficulties met with in aircraft carburation. 

The effect of variations in altitude, as encountered in aviation, is to vary both 
the temperature and the pressure of the air supjjly. 

The effect of air temperature on carburation. 

The increased charge weight which attends a reduction in air temperature is 
offset by the reduction in barometric pressure with altitude, and unfortunately 
the atmospheric temj)erature is further lowered by evaporation of petrol. The 
result is that the incoming humid air rapidly forms snow or ice which chokes 
the carburettor. 

The effect of barometric pressure on carburation. 

On ]). 644 it was shown that air flow was proportional to the square root of the 
air density, and therefore decreases with an increase in altitude. This reduction 
in density enriches the mixture according to equation (12), p. 645. 

To compensate for this enriching of the mixture two methods are available: 

(а) Tbe use of a variable jet in which a hand-operated or automatically con¬ 
trolled needle obstructs the main jet and thereby regulates the discharge. 

(б) The provision of an air bleed in the emulsion tube, as shown in Fig. 330; 
or by fitting two connections from the choke to the float chamber, which is 
hermetically sealed. 
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A small bore pipe puts the float chamber into communication with the inlet 
side of the choke, whilst a larger valve-controlled pipe connects the throttle side 
of the choke with the float chamber. By opening this mixture control valve the 
pressure in the float chamber may be considerably reduced, with a consequent 
reduction in the pressure difference over the jets. Thus the petrol discharge rate 
is also diminished. 

The small bore pipe also acts as a balancing device to even up any pressure 
difference between float chamber and carburettor inlet due to the proximity of 
cowJing. 

Temperature controls. 

The carburettor may be prevented from freezing by the following methods: 

(a) Heating the intake air by fitting valve-controlled scoops round the cylinder 
barrels. 

Jacketing the carburettor with water, oil, or exhaust gas. Of those three 
methods oil jacketing is the most widely adopti‘d method, but it tloes not iirevcnt 
ice formation on the butterfly valve. 

(c) Depressing the freezing ])oint of water vapour by the addition of ethyl 
alcohol or methanol to the petrol. Unfortunately these solvents attack the 
piping. 

(d) Dispensing with the carburettor and injecting ])etrol into each cylinder, 
or the induction system, by ^nimps prevents freezing, imj)erfect distribution, and 
fire risks and allows a fuel of lower octane value and volatility to be burnt. 
According to reports (1940) the petrol inject ion system is gaining favour in foreign 
machines. For a comparison of carburation and direct inject ion see TkcavroplauQ, 
March 7, 1941, p. 289. The Engineer, February 5, 1943, p. 109, 

EXAMPLES 

1. What conditions have to be fulfilled by a carburettor for modern air-craft? 

By means of sketches show how these requirements are met in a carburettor of 
particular make. 

2. Describe the major difficulties that are encountered in the carburation of petrol 
engines, and describe the practical solution of one of these difficulties. 

Engine testing.* 

(1) Purpose of the tests. 

(a) To determine information which cannot be determined by calculation. 

(&) To confirm data used in design, the validity of which is in doubt. 

(c) Commercial tests are run to satisfy the customer as to the Performance 
of the engine. 

* To Jamea Watt must be given the credit for the introduction and systematic application 
of testa of engines. 
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By performance is primarily meant the operation of all the variables relating 
to the working of the engine. For example: 

Power and fuel consumption. 

Automatic controls, ease of starting and stopping, vibration, power, range, etc. 

(2) The technique of engine testing.* The number of variables associated 
with the operation of an engine is very great and their interdependence complex. 
If therefore a clear idea of the relation between these factors is to be obtained, 
then, as in mathematics, only one variable should be altered at a time, but a 
record should be taken of all the variables that might affect the performance of 
the engine, since at a later date the results of the test may be required for some 
purpose other than that for which the test was primarily run. 

Recording the results. Great attention should be paid to the method of 
tabulating the results, so that computations may be made without having to 
repeat the writing of any figures, and the actual observed figures should not be 
corrected except from a repeat test. 

“Nothing contributes more to des])atch than method.” 

Plotting the results. The results should be plotted during the trial, so that 
they may be visualised. 

False zero’s and bastard scales should never be em])loyed, as they are very 
misleading, and if more than one graph is plotted on a common base, then dis¬ 
tinguish both the graph and the scale by colours. 

(3) Attainment of steady conditions. It is obvious that it takes time for 
the variables associated with an engine to become reasonably steady owing tu 
the heat cajiacity of the system. For a small engine at least five minutes shouhl 
be allowed between each change of load, and for a large engine many times this. 

Simultaneous readings of all variables should only be taken after the attain¬ 
ment of steady conditions. 

(4) Bench tests of a petrol engine. The following tests may be made with 
comparative ease and will convey a fairly complete picture of the engine’s 
performance if 

{a) Power tests. 

(?>) Throttle testa. 

(c) Fuel consumption tests. 

(r?) Motoring tests. 

* “Mothoda of testing Internal Combustion Engines, and comparative furl economy of 
engines on test and in service”, Proc. Inst. Mcch. Eng. vol. cxxxii, 1936. 

t Since when tested on the bench a automobile engine is at a distinct disadvantage as 
regards heat dissipation, the trials should be of short duration, artificial cooling of the 
sump and exhaust manifbld should be resorted to, and the grade of lubricating oil should 
be heavier than normally used. 
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(а) Power tests. In these tests the throttle opening is fixed, and the brake 
load varied to give a complete range of speed, the ignition advance being adjusted 
at each speed to give maximum jiDwer. 

On a base of sjjeed plot b.h.p., i.ti.p., mechanical efficiency and sjiccific fuel 
consumption. 

(б) Throttle tests . If the engine is used for propelling a motor car, aeroplane 
or boat, a definite relation exists between the speed of the engine and the |)ower it 
must develop to maintain that speed on the level. To simulate these conditions 
on the test bed the throttle must be set so as to give the power at the particular 
speed of whieh experience shows the relation to be of tlie form 

B.ii.r. = a(r.p.m.)^, 

where a and n are constants. 

For a motor car n is a2)proximately 2, whilst for aeroplanes, and motor boats 
it is just less than 3. 

(c) Fuel consumption tests. Since fuel constiintes the major expense 
associated with an engine of sound mechanical design, special tests are usually 
made to determine the effect of mixture strength on the sj)ecifio fuel consumjffion 
of the engine. 

The tests may take one of two forms: 

(i) Constant speed constant throttle opening. The mixture strength is 
varied by changing the oj)eiiing of the jet, and the engine load atljusted to main¬ 
tain the speed of the engine constant. 

On plotting the specific fuel consumption and b.m.e.p. on a base of mixture 
strength, the b.m.e.p. and specific fuel consum])tion, for a given mixture 
strength, may be obtained from these curves and plotted against each other 
to give a fuel consumption loop. 

(ii) Constant power test. If the speed and torque are kept constant, the 
pow er will be constant, so that any change in mixture strength must be accom¬ 
panied by a change in throttle opening. 

On plotting the specific fuel consumxDtion and b.m.e.p. on a base of mixture 
strength, the curves resemble those for constant speed and throttle opening. 

Comparative tests. If tests on engines of different design and capacity 
are to be compared, it is important that the variables are reduced to a common 
standard. 

The atmospheric conditions must be reduced toN.T.p. conditions, and, to avoid 
differences in mechanical efficiency and calorific value of the fuel affecting the 
results, the results should be plotted on a base of i.h.p. not b.h.p., and the thermal 
Value of the fuel rather than mass should be used for the ordinate. 

(d) Motoring test. High-speed petrol engines are not particularly easy to 
indicate owing to inertia, thermal, and phasing difficulties of the indicator, so 
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that Ricardo drove the engine immediately after a test by means of an electric* 
motor, the torque on which could be measured. 

Owing to the rapidity with which an engine cools down, the most refined 
technique is necessary to obtain reliable information. 

By noting the reduction in b.h.p. which attends the cutting out of each cylinder 
in turn we have an approximate method of obtaining the l.H.P. of that cylinder. 
This is known as the Morse test. 


The Morse test. The object of this test is to obtain the approximate 
l.H.P. of a multi-cylinder engine without any elaborate equipment. It consists 
of rendering inoperative, in turn, each cylinder of the engine, and noting tlio 
reduction in b.h.p. developed. 

With a petrol engine each cylinder is rendered inoperative by “shorting ’ the 
sparking plug of the cylinder; with an oil engine, by cutting off the supply of fuel. 

Theory. In Fig. 331 the white area of the indicator diagram is a measure of 
the Gross horse-power (o.ii.p.) developed by the engine, the black area the 
Pumping horse-power (p.h.p.). See p. 593. 

The net l.H.P. per cylinder = (g.h.p.— p.h.p.). 

The net b.h.p. per cylinder = (l.H.P. — r.H.P.). 

With all the n cylinders operating the total 
B.H.P. 

= = (G.n.P.„-P.H.P.„-P.H.P. J. 

Cutting out one cylinder, but maintaining 
the r.p.m. constant, so as to maintain the p.h.p. 
constant, the new b.h.p. rejiresents that of an 
engine having (n—1) cylinders minus the pumping and friction losses of the 
inoperative cylinder. 



The reduction in b.h.p. that attends the cutting out. of the cylinder can be 
obtained by direct measurement, and symbolically it is represented by 

(B.H.P.„-B.H.P.„_i) = (O.H.P.„-P.II.P.„-P.H.P.„) 

— (G.H.P.y^_i —P.H.P.— f.h.p.^_i—(p.h.p. + P.H.P.) of the idle cylinder). 

If we assume that pumping and friction losses are the same when the cylinder 
is inoperative as when working, then the reduction in b.h.p. is equal to the g.h.p. 
of the inoperative eyfinder; 

(B.H.P.„-B.H.P.„_i) = (G.H.P.„-G.H.P.„_i). 

As pum ping losses are u sually small, the reduction i n b.h.p . is usually regarded 
as the l.H. P. of the in o perative cylind er. 
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Ex. The figures tabulated below show the result of a teat of a 13-9 h.p. Morris Oxford 
engine. 

Throttle openingj 


hnders working 

R.P.M. 

llnikp 

load 


DifToronco 
in 15.11.P. 

1 2 3 1 4 

lltiO 

1)7 

25 


2 3 1 4 

— 

67 

17-3 

7-7 

1 — 3 4 

— 

65 

16 8 

8-2 

1 , 2 , - 1 4 

— 

70 

18-1 

6!) 

12 3 1 — 


70 

18-1 

6 .0 

' i ! ' ti-ii.r. 2i)-7 


Mochanical eflicioiicy = B4 % 


Throttle opening, 


1 2 

3 

4 

1200 

105 

28 

_ 

— * 2 

3 

4 

— 

70 

18-6 

9-4 

1 — 

3 

4 

— 

72 

1!) 2 

H-8 

12' 

— 

4 

— 

73 

l!)r> 

8-.5 

1 1 2 

3 

1 — 

— 

75 

200 

80 

1 



(l.H.P. 34-7 


Mccliiaiiical elhcionc-j^ =81 % 


Measurements, 

The following are the principal measurements required for a complete test on 
a petrol engine: 

(1) Torque. (4) Air c onsumption. 

(2) Rotational speed. (5) Various tenq^eraturea. 

(3) Fuel consumption. (0) Ignition advance. 

Torque. 

Ill the selection of a dynamometer it is imyio rtan t that the eng ine torque at 
every speed should be exactly balanced, otherwise the en gine wilTstall or race 
away. Further, the cEaracteristics of t he dynamometer should be the same as 
the anticipated service load on the engin e, and since in propulsion work this is 
mainly one of overcoming a fluid resista nce, then the Fro ude hydraulic brake 
should meet all ca ses. 

The electric dynamometer has the advantage that it can be used for motoring 
the engine as well as absorbing the power by heating resistances, which them¬ 
selves are fairly expensive parts of the equipment. With air-cooled aero-engines 
the current should be used for driving the cooUng fan. 

Rotational speed. 

This is measured by a centrifugal tacho meter, which is simila r to an engine 
governor, or by a chronometric type, whe re the number of revolutions, in a 
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given interval of time, are counted and recorded by the instrument, or by aii 
electric tachometer, where advantage is taken of the e.m.f. being approximateh 
proportio nal to spe ed. 

Fuel consumption. 

This is most easily measured by noting the time to consume a given volume of 
fuel, although strictly speaking it is the mass that is required. 

Fig. 332 shows a simple form where two spherical glass bulbs, one of about 
100 c.c. capacity, and the other 200 c.c. capacity, are connected by tliree-waj 
cocks so that one may feed the engine whilst the other is being filled. 



The capacities differ in order to make the duration of tests approximately 
constant irrespective of engine load, whilst the spherical form combines strength 
with a small variation of fuel head on the carburettor needle. 

To reduce the fuel consumption to a mass basis the specific gravity should be 
taken at the temperature of the petrol during the trial. 

For an average petrol specific gravity = 0-74, calorific value = 10,575 c.H.r 
per lb., latent heat = 75 c.H.u. per lb., mean specific heat 0 to 15° C. = 0-47 
C.H.U. per lb. 


Brake specific fuel consumption = 


Fuel in lb. per hour 


( 1 ) 


B.K.P. 
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If V cubic centimetBrs of petrol are used in t seconds, then the consumption in 
lb. per hour 

•y X specific gravity x CO* v 0-74 x 3000 . „ v 

45'4x« =5-86-. 


454 


33,000 

B.H.P. 

Brake tliermaJ efficiencv = =- 

^ Fuel 


. per mill, x c.v. 


■( 2 ) 


.(3) 


Ey(l)in (3), 

Brake tiieT-mal elTiciency = ^— - 23 o.i > ^0-- 

Brake specific luel consumption x c.v. 

With fuel having a c.v. of 10,575 c.H.U. per lb. 


Brake thermal eificiency = 


23-55 X CO 


10,575 X Brake specific fuel ‘onsumjjtion 
01335 


Brake specific fuel consumption hi lb. per B.ii.r. hour’ 


Air consumption. 

A sharj)-cdgprT orifice in conjunction with an anti-pulsating tank, having, in 
tlic case of a single-cylinder engine, a volume about 500 times the swept volume 
of the engine, forms a simple and cheap method of estimating the air 8U])])ly to 
an engine. 

Fig. 333 shows a portable type em])loyedby the author. For the space occujned, 
its damping qualities are excellent, and for largo engines it can be placed in series 
with similar tanks until the required degree of damjiing is efi'ccted. 

An accurately made sharji-edgcd orifice w ill give a lairly precise value of the 
air consumption without calibration, but, should this be desired, it is convenient 
to employ a pipe A which carries an orifice that has been calibriited in position 
by the N.P.L. By alternately blanking the jiipc (wdien attaclied to llange B) and 
orifice C, at diflerent engine speeds, the coefficient of discharge for C may be 
obtained. 

Simple theory. If the pressure difference over the orifice, by a correct choice 
of orifice diameter, is limited to 5 in. of water, tlic coefficient of discharge is 
sensibly constant at 0-596 and compressibility may be ignored (see p. 323). 

The velocity through the orifice is given by 

.( 1 , 

'y Pa 

where (^^i —^^ 2 ) f^e pressure difference over the orifice in lb. per sq. ft. and 
is the density of the air, the ratio, area of orifice to area of supply pipe being 
zero. 
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The pressure differenee is usually measured in inches of water . 

Pi-P2 = \'IPw' .(^) 

Mass flow in lb. per sec. = C^^AV .(3) 

where A is the area of the orifice in sq. ft. 



Fig. 333. 


By (1) and (2) in (3), 


Mass flow 


= C,aJ 


^9PwPa 


12 ' 


With air at 15° C. and 14-7 lb. per sq. in., i.e. 29 D2 in. 
14-7 X 144 


Pa = 


90 X 288 


= 0*0766 lb. per cu. 


of mercury, the density 

ft., 


= 02-3 lb. per cu. ft. 

Takirip; as 0-596, and the diameter of the orifice in inches as D, then 

^ ttxD^x&O /^x 32-2x0-0766V62-3, 

Mass flow m lb. per minute = 0-596 x 


4x 144 
= 0*99Z)2VA^„ in. of water. 


12 


.( 4 ) 
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The exceUent damping qualities and low vapour pressure commend castor 
oil for USB in the manometer. 

If the atmospheric conditions differ from 29-92 and 15° C. , equation (4) becomes 


= 0 - 99£>2 

= 3-07Z>2 


/Baromei 
V 29-92" 

7 


2SH 


- — X 


Temperature 


Barometer 
Absolute temperature 


lb. per min. 


.(5) 


Specific air consumption. 


If fuel and air could be obtained for nothing, it would be just as reasonable to 
attach as much importance to the specific air consuni 2 )tioii as to the fuel con¬ 
sumption. 

Ricardo conceived the idea of specific air consumj)tiDn as a means of detaching 
the performance of the combustion chamber from that of the induction manifold, 
since the density of air is very much leas than that of liquid petrol, and therefore 
air can follow the tortuous path of the intake without, as in the case of 2 )etrol, one 
cylinder being rich and the other weak. 


Brake specific air coiisum 2 )tion = 


Air consumed in lb. per hour 

B.H.P. 


Volumetric efficiency. 

It was shown on p. 618 that the volumetric efficiency was given by 

Air per stroke reduced to N.T.r. 
iSwe 2 it volume 

If 10 lb. of air are consumed per minute by a four-stroke engine havingn cylinders 
the rotational speed being N r.p.m., air per stroke in cu. ft. 

10x 2 96 x273 

~?ixA^14-7x 144" 

10x42.800 

olumetric efficiency — ^ fcjwept volume 2 )er cylinder in cu. in. ’ 

.( 1 ) 

Temperature measurement. 

The temperature rise of the circulating air is most conveniently obtained by 
mercury thermometers, which can be inserted directly into the rubber hose so 
that their bulbs are in the stream of water. 

Ror the exhaust and cylinder head temperature copper-constantan thermo¬ 
couples should be used after calibration in oil against a high temperature mercury 
thermometer. For general industrial purpose mercury in steel pyrometers are 
preferable to electric, provided the pipes are short. 


42-2 
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Ignition advance. 

The actual point at which ignition occurs has an important bearing on engine 
temperature, fuel consumption and the 
tendency to detonate, and is most easily 
obtained by inserting neon tubes in the 
flywheel rim opposite each crank and 
allowing those to move over the face 
of an insulated wiper plate (graduated 
in terms of the crank angle), to which 
each sparking plug may be connected 
in turn by a loose lead (see Fig. 334). 

The characteristic diagram.* 

On this diagram (Fig. 335) all the quantities that involve a time rate are set 
down in the quadrants of rectangular axes, so that the variables may be plotted 
during the progress of the trial, and may be readily compared by the co-ordinating 
rectangle, thus: 

If at a particular b.h.p. the fuel consumption is given by point A, the corre¬ 
sponding r.ji.m. are given by B, the air consumption by C and the mixture 
strength by tan 0, provided the same scales are used for air and fuel. From the 
relation 

Torque x 27tN 

-Q u n —_ _ ± _ 




if the torque remains constant, then a linear relation exists between b.h.p. and 
r.jj.m., and a family of constant torque lines may readily be constructed by 
erecting an ordinate where N = 33,000/27r, w^hence Torque = b.h.p., so that the 
torque and b.h.p. have the same numerical value. 

* IiitroiiucBii to the author by tho late Prof. W. E. Dalby, F.R.S. 
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EXAMPLES 

1 . Testing engines. (A M I.M.E. 1938.) 

Describe any test of an internal combustion engine that you have personally carried 
out, giving the points of importance. 

(а) In the performance. 

(б) On the method of carrying out the observations. 

2. Volumetric and mechanical efficiency. (B.Sr*. J038.) 

A multi-cylindered petrol engine is to undergo a series of tests in order \ o determine 
its volumetric and mechanical efficiencies over its full range of S]ieed. Make a list of the 
observations you would take, and indicate how those (plantdies would be calculated. 

Sketch curves to a base of revolutions per minute, showing how these quantities vary 
(fl) at full throttle, (?i) at half throttle. 

Explain with the aid of graphs in what way the n.ir.P. is related to the air consumption 
over the speed range. 

3. Show that the curves of i.H.F. mechanical effi'^iency, fuel per u.il.P. hour and the 
heat balance curves for an inteinal combustion engine, when plotted on a B.ir.p. base, 
are all interrelated, and jiredict their shape from theoretical considerations. If test 
results differ from the predicted, how may the cause be traced? 

4. Morse test. (A.M.I.M.E. October 1937.) 

In a test of a four-cylinder four-stroke petrol engine of 3 in. bore and 4in. stroke the 
following results were obtained at full throttle at a partieular speed (constant), and 
with a fixed setting of the fuel supply of 0*18 lb. jicr min.: 

B.H.r. with all c^dinders working 20-7. 

B.lf .P. with cylinder No. 1 cut out 14'2. 

B.H.r. with cylinder No. 2 cut out 14-1. 

B.ii.P. with cylinder No. 3 cut out 13*9. 

B.H.r. with cyUnder No. 4 cut out 14-2. 

Estimate the indicated horse-power of the engine under these conditions. 

If the calorific value of the fuel is 10,500 c.ii.u. per lb., find the indicated thermal 
efficiency of the engine. 

Compare this with the air standard efficiency, the clearance volume of one cylinder 
bemg 7 cu. in. Ans. 2()-4 i.n.p.; 32-9 %; a.s.e., 47-6%; Relative efficiency, 69 %. 

5. Fuel consumption. (A.M.I.M.E. October 1937.) 

A six-cylindered petrol engine of 4 in. bore and 5 in. stroke was run at full throttle at 

a constant speed of 1500 r.p.m. over the practicable range of air/fuel ratio, and the 
following results were deduced from the series: 


Tost number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

B.M.E.P., lb. per sq. in. 

910 

960 

980 

97-5 

97-0 

92-0 

840 

74-6 ' 

Fuel consumption, lb. per B.H.p.-hr. 

0 90 

0-80 

0-71 

0-62 

0-67 

0-65 

0-57 

0-66 ' 

Air/fuel ratio, by weight 

11-0 

11'5 

12-9 

14 7 

16-1 

17-6 

19-2 

20-8 - 
_1 


The engine had a comprossion ratio of 5/1. 
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The fuel used had a calorific value of 10,600 c.H.u. per lb., the air/fuel ratio, by weight, 
for “chemically correct” combustion being 14-5/1. 

Plot, on a base of air/fuel ratio, curves of brake mean effective pressure and of fuel 
consumption in pounds per brake horse-power hour. Point out those characteristics 
of petrol engines in general, and of this engine in particular, revealed by these curves. 
Calculate the highest brake thermal efficiency given by these tests. Ans. 24-2 %. 

(A.M.I.M.E. 1936.) 

6 . A four-cylinder automobile engine, of 2-5 in. bore and 4-6 in. stroke, was tested, at 
constant speed, over the complete range of mixture strength. The arm of the brake was 
3 ft. The following data were recorded: 


Test number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

Revolutions per min. 

1510 

1500 

1510 

1510 

1510 

1510 

1609 

1493 

1513 1 

Rrakn load, lb. 

IRl 

1915 

19-2 

19 25 

19-25 

19 25 

18-95 

18-0 

16 (> 

Fuel, lb. per hr. 

12 1 

11-9 

11-6 

11-4 

110 

10-7 

10-1 

9-4 

8-9 1 


Plot a diagram showing the relation between fuel consumption in lb. per b.h.p. hour 
and B.M.E.r. 

Discuss the information which this diagram provides respecting the performance of 
the engine. 

7. Fuel consumption curves for internal combustion engines. (B.Sc. 1937.) 

Sketch the general form of the curves obtained when fuel consumption per horse¬ 
power hour is plotted against brake mean pressure for (a) a petrol engine, and (&) a 
compression ignition oil engine, when tested at constant speed over a complete working 
range of air/fuel ratio. 

If the same engines are tested iit constant speed over the range of power output, from 
light to full load, the method of power control in each case being characteristic of the 
particular engine, sketch again the curves showing the variation of the same quantities 
as before. 

Ill each case compare the curves for the two engines, and explain how the differences 
follow from the different methods of operation. 
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INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
(3) THE OIL ENGINE 

Historical. 

Before the advent of gas producers, or the storage of gas by compression, the 
employment of gas engines was very restiicted, so it sepina natural that man 
should endeavour to generate gas from liquid, rather than from solid fuel, and 
use it in a gas engine. 

Brayton, an English engineer who had settled in America, first put forward 
the idea of converting from gas to oil, and in 1873 his first engine was placed upon 
the market. 

Bray ton’s gas engine resembled very closely a steam engine, in that the 
explosive mixture was stored in a separate container, and admitted to the engine, 
at constant pressure, for a portion of the stroke. To ignite the charge a grating 
was placed in the inlet port, and through this hot grating the explosive charge 
passed on its way to the expansion cylinder. Difficulties with this grating caused 
Brayton to inject oil through it into a charge of air, instead of injecting an 
exjilosive gaseous mixture, and from that time success followed, although the 
engine was not economical on fuel. 

The credit of running the Otto engine on light oil probably belongs to Daimler, 
who was associated with Otto at Cologne, and had a slow-speed petrol engine 
running in 1876. 

It was in 1883 that Daimler produced an engine which ran at about 1000 r.p.m., 
and in 1886 he propelled a motor car with an engine of this type. 

Meanwhile, efforts were being made to adapt the Otto cycle for heavy fuels, and 
the first to achieve success in this direction was Priestman of Hull, who employed 
paraffin as fuel in 1885. 

To vaporise paraffin, by the direct application of heat at constant pressure, 
involves a temperature in the region of 350° C., and even then there is a residue. 
If, how ever, superheated steam, or pre-heated air, is bubbled through the paraffin, 
distillation is complete at a lower temperature. 

Priestman, realising this, injected his fuel by means of air at 5 lb. per sq. in. 
into the vaporiser, where evaporation was effected at 150° C.; the vaporiser being 
jacketed with exhaust products at about 350° C. 

A pipe connected the vaporiser with a normal type of four-stroke gas engine 
in which electric ignition was employed. 

The Giffen engine resembled the Priestman, but it employed hot-tube ignition 
(see p. 580), and on this account it was considered better at that time. 
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Surface ignition engines (hot-bulb engines). 

About 1889 the well-known Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine made ita appearance, 
and brought about a complete revolution in engine design. Mr H. Akroyd Stuart, 
of Bletchley, Bucks, was the originator of the method of compressing only air 
in the engine cylinder previous to the injection of fuel into a hot bulb, which 
formed the compression space and vaporiser of the engine. This hot bulb 
may be regarded as a modification of the hot tube used on earlier gas and oil 
engines. One important difference, however, should be noted, and that is by 
contracting the bulb to a narrow neck, prior to its attachment to the working 
cylinder, a very high degree of tur])ulcnce is set up as the ignited gases flash 
through the neck into the w orking cylinder, where combustion is completed. 

Even at the present time Alcroyd’s method is still the best for burning fuels of 
indilferent quality with reasonable economy, and little trouble. 

Ignition in this engine is entirely automatic, and, with a bulb of correct shape, 
maintained at a suitable temperature, it is immaterial whether the fuel is injected 
on the suction stroke or at the end of compression. The reason for this is tlmt 
only those paraffin air mixtures in the range 10 to 17 parts of air by weight 
to 1 of paraffin are ignitable, so that until sufficient air is compressed into the 
bulb, to realise this condition, ignition will not occur. 

For starting the engine, and running it on light loads, the bulb is heated ex¬ 
ternally by means of a blow-lamp. As the load increases, so docs the bulb tem¬ 
perature, with the result that the volume of air taken in is reduced, and the jieriofl 
of ignition automatically advances until pre-ignition occurs. To counteract this 
water is dripped into the air-suction j)ort. 

The low-working pressures commend the engine for use where moderate powers 
of constant amount arc required. 


Semi-Diesel. 

This engine occupies a position intermediate between the Hot-bulb engine 
and the Diesel engine. In the hot-bulb engine the compression pressure is about 
90 lb. per sq. in., in the Semi-Diesel 250 lb. per sq. in., and in the Diesel about 
500 lb. per sq. in. 

By raising the compression pressure the uncooled surface of the bulb may be 
reduced, and, in consequence, the working range and fuel economy of the engine 
considerably increased.* 

The increased compression pressure makes it imperative that the fuel is injected 
at the end of the compression stroke, where the combination of high pressures and 

• Another important advantage is that heavy fuels, which would choke the vaporiser 
valves and piston of a hot-bulb engine, may be burnt in the high-compression engine with 
impunity. 

Untd the introduction of high compressions it was quite co mm on to find, after stopping 
the engine, that the piston was immovable. 
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short tinio of injBctioii presented designers with a problem of considerable 
magnitude. Again in this field Akroyd was the pioneer, and the principles which 
he introduced still hoJd. 

Before dealing with Akroyd’s invention of 1891, let us consider the require¬ 
ments of fuel injection gear for Compression ignition engines (c.i.e.). 

Briefly they are as follows; 

(1) The correct amount of fuel, to develop the requisite power, must be 
supplied to the engine at the right time. 

(2) The pressure of tliis fuel must be raised sufficiently to inject it, as a fine 
mist, which will penetrate the compressed air to the remote corners of the 
combustion cliamber. This requirement is very dillicult to achieve, since in a 
Diesel engine the density of the air at the end of com])rL\'^hion is more than twelve 
times the density of free air, and during cmnbustion double this amount, and 
by atomising the fuel the kinetic energy of the fuel particles, and therefore their 
penetrating x>ower, is correspondingly reduced. 

(3) On y. 78 it was shown that the efficiency of a comx)ression ignition engine, 
whether it works on the Dual combustion oi Diesel cycle, dex)cnds upon the 
earliness at which the fuel is cut off, and since pre-ignition determines the com¬ 
mencement of injection, it is obvious that in a high-speed engine the duration 
of the fuel injection must be extremely short. 

(4) To prevent fouling the combustion s[)ace with the solid residue from un- 
consuniod fuel it is important that injection commences and ends very abruptly, 
so that there is no dribble. 

(5) Tn no circumstances must the fuel spray hit the walls of the combustion 
chamber, or heavy deposits of coke will occur, and the lubricating oil will be diluted. 

Akroyd’s atomiser. 

Fig. 33G shows Akroyd’s atomiser, which consists of a spring-loaded differential 
piston connected to a needle valve which normally obstructs tlie atomiser jet. 
The pressure of the fuel is raised by a cam-driven ram pump in which the timing 
is adjusted to impose a high pressure on the fuel at approximately the end of the 
compression stroke of the engine. This pressure is sufficient to hit the differential 
piston of the atomiser (to which the fuel i)umi) is connected by a stout pipe) 
against the resistance of the spring. On the fuel valve opening the jiressure in the 
fuel line is relieved immediately, and the strong spring returns the needle valve 
smartly to its seat, so that dribble is prevented. 

Tangential slots are employed to whirl the fuel as it enters the combustion 
chamber, whilst, to ensure mechanical freedom of the piston, combined with 
a reasonable degree of oil tightness, grooves are turned on the periphery of the 
piston, and a leak-off pipe provided to return the oil, which escapes past the 
labyrinth packing, back to the suction side of the fuel pump.* 

* See p. 467. 
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This method of supplying fuel is known as the Airless or Solid injection 
system, and in recent years it has made very rapid strides.* 



The Diesel engine. 

Dr Rudolph Diesel invented this engine in 1803 with a view to obtaining a 
practical engine of high thermal efficiency. To this end he left the cylinder un¬ 
jacketed and attempted to use coal dust as fuel.t On this account it is easy to see 
why the engine was not a mechanical proposition. 

The first successful Diesels, using liquid fuel which was injected into the 
cylinder by a blast of air, were manufactured by the M.A.N. Company of Ger¬ 
many in 1895. 

In England the first Diesel was made by Messrs Mirrlees, Watson and Co. of 
Glasgow in 1897. Messrs Scott and Hodgson of Guide Bridge, Manchester, con¬ 
structed the second Diesel, which was a horizontal two-stroke. 

The main features of the Diesel engine are: its ability to burn heavy liquifl 
fuels economically; the absence of an ignition system; the air-blast injection, 
which produces combustion at approximately constant pressure, and, when 

* E. Giffen and A. W. Rowe, “Pressure calculation for oil engine fuel-injection systems.’' 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. vol. cxiil (1939), p. 519. 

t “Coal B.S a fuel for internal combustion engines”, Proc. Inat. Mach. Eng. vol. cxlt. 
No. 4, June 1939. 
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properly adjusted, does not produce Diesel knock (see p. G 77 ); and the ability 
of the engine to start from cold. 

The complication and expense which the air-injection system involves has 
resulted in its being gradually superseded, except for the development of large 
powers (see p. 679). 


The two- and four-stroke Diesel engines. 


As far as general features go these engines are very similar to gas and surface 
ignition oil engines, but the much higher pressures which are develoi)ed necessi¬ 


tate an engine of more robust construction, 
and in which the lubrication and cooling of 
the engine must be carefully attended to. 

When the power deveJo 2 )cd exceeds 
150 II.F. per cylinder forced fluid cooling of 
the piston becomes imperative. 

For substantially greater ])ouers the 
trunk piston is abandoned in favour of the 
piston and crosshead. The coolant being 
conveyed to the piston through the hollow 
piston rod. 

At one time water was emjiloyed for 
piston cooling, but the danger which at¬ 
tends the contamination of lubricating oil 
with water has led to the more general use 
of oil as a coolant, the piston being corru¬ 
gated internally to prevent carbonisation 
of the oil with the attendant danger of the 
carbon choking the cooling pipes. 

Fig. 337 illustrates the simplest type of 
crosshead Diesel engine. As this engine 
operates on the two-stroke cycle the only 
valves in the cylinder head are the air¬ 
starting and fuel valves. 

Towards the end of the expansion stroke 
the piston first uncovers the charging 
port B, which is under the control of 
Valve C, later the exhaust port D is opened, 
and the bulk of the products of combustion 



escape into the water-cooled exhaust mani- 33-7 

fold. The scavenging port A is then opened 

and air, at about 5 lb. per sq. in., is blown into the cylinder to Scavenge the 
cylinder of the remaining burnt products. On the ascent of the piston, valve C 
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ifl opened, and an extra charge of air passes into the cylinder, thereby producing 
a supercharging effect, since ports D and A are then closed. 

This method of charging and scavenging is common to Sulzer and Polar Diesel 
engines. 

The crosshead type of Diesel engine is used mainly for marine propulsion, 
where the propeller imjioscb the condition that the maximum power must be 
developed at about 90 r.p.m.: the engine is therefore of the long stroke type. 



Fiyr 333 . 



Fiy^. 340 


The comi)lete st av enging of the cylinder with a minimum quantity of air may 
be conveniently efiected by the u^c* of opposed pistons, as in the engine which has 
been brought to a high state of perfection by Doxfords of Sunderland (Pig. 339). 

Strictly speaking, this is not a true Diesel engine, as it employs solid injection, 
and the compression pressure is only about 300 lb. per sq. in., so that some tem¬ 
perature assistance is necessary to ignite the fuel. This is provided at starting by 
steam heating the water-jackets. 

The provision of two pistons, with their attendant rods, and three cranks per 
cylinder, produces mechanical complication, but against this must be set the 
absence of valve gear, the large power per cyhnder, spherical combustion 
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chamber simple cylinder casting, the excellent balance and torque, and the 
removal of straining effects on the main bearings and engine bed; an important 
factor in marine practice. 

The low compression pressure is ideal for smooth running, long life, and the 
capacity to take prolonged overloads, and, by the use of spherical seated 
bearings, the makers have removed objectionable bending stresses from important 
components. 

Fig. 340 shows the Fullagar opposed piston engine, where an orthodox type 
of crankshaft is employed, the upper pistons being operated by cross-connecting 
opposite crossheads to them. The upper crossheads are square, and arc enclosed 
in square cylinders, which furnish the scavenging air for the power cylinders. In 
the previous types described the scavenging air is supplied by a motor or turbine 
driven blower, whereas the Fullagar engine is self-contained. 

Stop Position 


jU -Handle to Operate Eccentric 

Sleeve Cakrving Valve Rockers 
No 2 AND 3 



Cylinder head. The cylinder head of a four-stroke Diesel engine is very com¬ 
plicated, especially if the engine is to be reversible. In addition to the normal 
inlet and exhaust valves, fuel, air starting, and relief valves are fitted, and since 
it is difficult to keep valves larger than 12 in. diameter gas tight, duplication of 
valves on large engines is often imperative. 

Fig. 341 illustrates the valve gear for a non-reversing four-stroke Diesel engine. 
Rockers (2) and (3) are pivoted on an eccentric bearing B, which is free to revolve 
on shaft A. The position of the eccentric is determined by handle (7, which controls 
the starting, stop and running positions of the fuel and air starting rockers, by 
raising or lowering these rockers on to the respective cams. 
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Blast-injection system. 

In this system each cylinder is provided with a fuel pump, the purpose of which 
is to meter out the amount of fuel comparable with the load on the engine, and 
to raise this fuel to the fuel valve, where it reposes until this valve is opened 
mechanically. As a rule all the pumps for a multi-cylinder engine are contained 
in a single steel block, and their rams are driven from a common crosshead. The 
amount of fuel delivered is under the control of the pump suction valve, which 
is operated by the governor, in combination with the plunger, the initial lift 
given by the plunger preventing a vapoui* lock. 



The blast air is raised to about 1000 lb. per sq. in. by a three-stage compressor, 
shown in Fig. 342. This air is responsible for projecting the fuel into the com¬ 
bustion chamber, and atomising it. 

Fig. 343 shows an excellent type of fuel valve, the oscillating spindle being 
packed to prevent leakage of air rather than the valve spindle, since in the 
laterally packed type, wear of the spindle causes the valve to stick. With the type 
of valve which oi)ens into the cylinder, sticking results in the immediate burning 
out of the valve, necessitating a complete shut-down. As the casing of the 
torsional spindle arrangement contains high pressure air, it is expensive to make 
and renders the fuel valve less accessible. 
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The objects of supercharging are: 

( 1 ) To increase the power of the engine. 

( 2 ) To maintain the power output regardless of altitude. 

(3) To increase the air fuel ratio, and thereby improve the thermal efficiency 
of the engine. 

V The methods available for raising the pressure of the air are: 

( 1 ) The use of a Ramming pipe on the air inlet, so that the momentum of the 
di‘ llgoing air may be converted into jiressure energy, 
jj. SS) The use of rotary blowers. 

®3) The use of a piston-tyjie compressor. 

^^ei»hc ramming pipe is sim 2 )lc and clTective, but it causes tlie inlet to be noisy, 
^^^.^]«|often it cannot be conveniently accommodated on the engine. 

*otar 37 ^ blowers offer the most successful solution, but their inertia restricts 
their use to constant-speed engines. In the Buchi system the blower is driven 63 " 
a turbine which operates on the exhaust gases irom the engine. Although this 
piwstem involves a higher exhaust temperature, and the use of separate exhaust 
^.wanifolds for every three cylinders to allow the exhaust pressure to fall 
for reasonable scavenging, 3 "et the increased cost and weight of the 
^’engine is considerably less than that of the extra cylinders to provide the 
^ additional jiower. 

I In the Werkspoor crosshead type of single-acting four-stroke engine the under 

^ side of the piston acts as a compressor, and since two comjircssion strokes are 
taiade on this side of the piston to every one on the power side, the volumetric 
j Miciency of the compressor need not be high. 

wlid injection or compression ignition engines (c.i.e.): high speed type. 

''’WVhen the fuel is injected by air, combustion takes place at approximately 
^Wnstant pressure, but with solid or airless injection (introduced by Vickers) 

. this is not possible; hence these engines do not operate on the true Diesel cycle, 
J although they are, more often than not, referred to as Diesel engines.* 

In the usual arrangement of solid injection engines each cylinder is provided 
with its own cam-driven pump and atomiser, and Fig. 344 illustrates the Bosch 
system, which is widely used.f 

In size and appearance this pump resembles closely a magneto, and, like the 
magneto, it is driven at half the crankshaft speed for four-cycle engines. 

On full load the injection period occupies only about 25° measured on the 
crankshaft, which is half that on the fuel pump, so, if the entire stroke of the fuel 
pump were used, there would be difficulties with a cam of very rapid lift and 

* C. Day, “Heavy oil engines and Diesel engines’*, Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. vol. Cxx, p. 713. 

t Ptoc. Inst. A^L^. Eng. vol. xxrv, p. 241; Proc. Inst. Mcch. Eng. vol. cxx, p. 618; “Fuel 
injection equipment”, Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. vol. cxxxii, 1936; H. O. Farmer and J. F. 
Alcock, “Fuel injection systems for high speed oil engines”, Proc. Inat. Mech. Eng. 
vol. cxx, p. 517. 
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narrow width. This is avoided, and rapid injection initiated by using only aboiii 
half the stroke of the plunger which is so shaped as to control the beginning aiitl 
end of the injection (see Fig. 345). 

Fuel flows into the pump under gravity when the plunger uncovers the suction 
port 2 (Fig. 344). On the return stroke, this port is masked as the flat-topped plunger 
passes it, so that injection always commences at the same crankshaft angle. The 
quantity of fuel discharged is under the control of a helical groove which it> 
machined in the plunger. * When this groove uncovers the suction port, the deli vei \ 
is by-passed to the suction line. The angular position of the groove, therefore, 



Fig. 344. 


relative to the suction port, determines the power developed by the engine. It is 
for this reason that tooth gears 4 are provided at the base of the plungers to 
engage with a rack 5 which is coupled to the accelerator pedal or to the governor. 
In addition, some pumps are fitted with a device for automatically advancing the 
period of injection, as the engine speed increases. The spring loaded discharge 
valve 6 carries a small piston beneath its seat, the purpose of which is to 
increase the volume in the delivery pipe immediately the fuel is by-passed. 
This increase in volume permits rapid closure of the atomiser valve, which is 
similar to the Akroyd (see p. CCG). 

The fuel injection equipment requires adjustment from time to time to ensure 
that the maximum pressure in the engine cylinder occurs just after t.d.c., and 
the power developed by each cylinder is the same. 

The point at which delivery commences may be noted by removing the dis- 

* On the discharge stroke the groove is filled with high pressure oil that causes a con¬ 
siderable side thrust on the plunger. 
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charge valve, revolving the engine slowly, contrary to its normal direction, until 
fuel oil appears from the supply port on the top of the plunger. Individniji 
adjustment of the plunger 5 may be effected by altering the tappet clearance 7 

The duration of injection can be varied indeiiendent of the governor by un 
clamping the plunger 3 from the governor pinion 4, and revolving the plunger 
to the desired position before re-clamping. The discharge may then be checked 
by passing several pump fulls of oil, against the resistance of the atomiser, into 
a measuring vessel. The exliaust temj)erature of each cylinder, and vibration of 
the fuel pipes, are the final check on the setting. 

The common rail system of fuel injection. 

To the Koyal Aircraft Establishment is due the credit of having produced the 
first really high speed reliable and efficient compression ignition engine. On this 
engine the fuel iiressurc was raised to about 6000 lb. per sq. in. by a plunger 
pump, prior to storage of the fuel in a steel cylinder from which it was distribul eil 
to mechanically oi^erated fuel valves, similar to the type shown in Fig. 343. 

For moderate speeds this system serves admirably, but when the complete 
injection period occupies only about three thousandths of a second, mechanical 
difficulties are inevitable. 

Process of combustion in a compression ignition oil engine. 

When the fuel is sjuayed into a very dense and highly heated atmosphere a 
delay occurs during which the xiarticles of fuel are being evaporated. The vapour 
must then be brought into contact with 
oxygen, at a sufficiently high temxiera- 
ture, before it can burn. It will be seen 
therefore that the delay period depends 
on: 

(1) The ignition quality of the fuel. 

(2) The relative velocity between the 
fuel and air. 

(3) The degree of atomisation. 

(4) The mixture strength. 

(5) The pressure and temperature of 
the air at the point of injection. 

(6) The presence of residual gases. 

Fig. 34G, which was taken from Engin e- 
ering, January 6, 1939, indicates the 
pressure changes on a crank-angle base, 
and here the delay period is regarded as 
the time interval from the beginning of 
injection to the initiation of an appreci¬ 
able rise in pressure. Fuel accumulates 



Fig. 346. 
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during the delay period, and the heat and additional turbulence, developed by 
the fuel which was ignited during the delay period, cause very rapid combustion 
of the accumulated charge. Tliis uncontrolled combustion takes place at approxi¬ 
mately constant volume, and is responsible for a very rapid rate of ))ressure 
rise; in fact, in severe cases, the Diesel knock becomes audible. If injection 
continues at the end of the uncontrolled combustion stage, the fuel will burn 
at approximately constant pressure as it enters the cylinder. 

The uncontrolled combustion presents designers with a difficult problem, since, 
at the best, it produces roughness of running, and, at the worst, it might be 
resj)onsible for wrecking an engine. 

Obviously, if the accumulation of fuel is prevented, there can be no Diesel 
knock. 

The methods in use to prevent this are; 

(1) To raise the compression ratio, and thereby to produce a temperature 
considerably in excess of the s2)ontaneous ignition temperature (s.i.T.) of the fuel. 

(2) To arrange the injector so that only a small ammiiit of fuel is injected at 
first. Doxfords achieve this by emjdoying two injectoTs slightly out of phase. 

(3) To reduce the degree of turbulence. 

(4) To use chemical dopes. 

Although increased coniy)ression jiroduces higher pressures, it reduces the rate 
of pressure rise, and therefore a smoother engine results. This is just the reverse 
of what is experienced with petrol engines. 

It is very difficult to arrange fuel injection in stages so as to produce a short 
delaj^ period, and the protracted combustion, which takes jilace at constant 
pressure, lowers the thermal efficiency of the engine (see p. 78). 

To reduce turbulence will of course yuotract the duration of combustion and 
thereby reduce roughness, but at the exyieiise ol torque and thermal efficiency. 

The delay period may be reduced by doping the fuel with about 1 % of ethyl- 
nitrate or amyl-nitrate which accelerate combustion. 

In petrol engines the tendency of a fuel to detonate is measured by its octane 
number (p. 628). With the compression ignition engine it is measured by its 
cetane number,* which is defined as the percentage of cetane in a mixture of 
cetane and a-methyl-naphthalene which has the same tendency to knock as the 
fuel under examination. 

Combustion chambers*. 

To secure rapid combustion of the fuel, particularly during the constant- 
pressure stage, it is essential that there should be a high relative velocity between 
the air and the fuel, and this may be obtained in the following ways: 

(1) By the use of high injection pressures. 

• Cetane, is rather a rare solid of the paraffin group. 

t “Combustion chambers injection pumps and spray valves.” Proc. Soc. of Auto. Eng. 
Way, 1930. 
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(2) By the use of a pre-chamber, ante-chamber, or air cell, into which the fup] 
is injected. 

(3) By giving the air an organised swirl during induction, so that this swirl 
persists during combustion. Fuel injected direct into the cyhnder. 

Method (1) is limited by the elasticity of the fuel and injection system, whicli 
tends to upset the timing of the injection. A point is also reached where increase 
in pressure merely breaks up the drops 
of fuel. For engines of reasonable size, 
therefore, it is preferable to use two or 
more atomisers, as in the Doxford engine. 

Method (2) is an extension of the 
Akroyd principle, and has the advantage 
that inferior fuels may be consumed at 
moderate injection pressures, and with 
indifferent injection gear. From Fig. 347 
it will be seen that a quantity of air is 
compressed into the ante-chamber into Fig. 347. 

which is injected the fuel. Rapid exj)an- 

sion follows, and the partially consumed fuel and air are projected, at a high 
speed, through the pepper castor outlet of the chamber. Although this outlet 
breaks up the stream of combustibles, yet it is responsible for a considorahlc 
loss of heat, since high speed is just the requirement for rapid heat transmission 
(see p. 715). 

Theoretically the air-cell tyj)e of combustion chamber cannot give the same 
thermal efficiency as direct injection, since combustion virtually takes place in 
two stages, as may be observed from an out of phase indicator diagram (Fig. 
348). This is also borne out in practice. Starting is more difficult than in the one- 
stage type of chamber, in spite of the higher compression ratio (about 17 to 1) 
employed, and heat losses are greater. 



Fig. 348. 


Method (3) is the most promising of all, since, by the provision of a deflector 
on the inlet valve (as in the Gardner engine) or the use of a sleeve valve, having 
suitably inclined ports to produce the desired swirl (as in the Ricardo engine 
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Fig. 350) the velocity of the air can be much greater than that of the fuel, and 
is always proportional to engine speed. The swirling air takes up a particle of fuel,* 
consumes it, and disperses the products of combustion. The rate of pressure rise 
is moderate, and on this account these engines run smoothly, and white metal 
can be used in place of lead bronze. On Gardner engines, with a bore of but 
in., fuel consumptions of less than 0*37 lb. perB.H.r. per hour are realised, 
with a compression ratio of but 13 to 1. For an engine of this size, this is a re¬ 
markable performance, and more and more manufacturers are following the lead 
set by this firm in 1929. 

A diagrammatic arrangement of the cylinder head is shown in Fig. 349. 



The advantages of blast injection are: 

(1) The fuel pressure is low, so that extreme precision is not required in the 
manufacture of the fuel pumps. 

(2) Atomisation and penetration of the fuel are far better than in the case of 
solid injection engines, hence combustion may be controlled at approximately 
constant pressure. 

* To avoid rapid dilution of the lubricating oil with fuel excollent sprayers should be 
provided, usually with tliree or more holes, so as to distribute the fuel. With sleeve valves, 
however, a single hole is sufficient because of the intense air swirl. 
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(3) The M.E.P. developed is higher in consequence of the blast air, and the 
more perfect combustion. 

(4) The control of the engine is more perfect, even with low compression 
jiressures. 

Disadvantages: 

(1) The system is expensive and complicated. 

(2) Adiabatic cx])ansiun of the air through the fuel valve lowers the tem¬ 
perature locally, and this has a deleterious effect on the process of combustion. 

(3) Unless the blast jiressure or the fuel valve lift is reduced, air is wasted on 
light loads. 

(4) No serious objection can be raised to the three-stage air compressor, 
because in any case starting air is required. 

(5) The weight of the machinery is increased by about 5000 lb. on a hundred 
H.p. engine. 

Advantages and disadvantages of solid injection. This system merits 
sim])licity, oil of specific gravity in excess of 0-03 may be burnt, and in all but 
high-])owerecl engines it has driven the blast-injection system out of the com¬ 
petitive field. 

Penetration is not as perfect as with blast injection, and the elasticity of the 
fuel and ])ipc line sometimes cause timing troubles on light loads. On tvo- 
stroke engines the system is ideal, as it dispenses with the cam shaft. 

In spite of the reduction in the number of working parts, it has not yet been 
possible to obtain as high a b.m.e.p. with solid injection as with blast injection. 

Mixture strength. 

Imperfections in mixing the fuel and air, and the desirability of suppressing 
Diesel engine knock, demand that the air supply shall be in excess of the minimum 
required for the complete combustion of the fuel. If an attempt is made to injec t 
more fuel than will combine with about 75 % of the air present, the exhaust 
becomes smoky. 

As the amount of fuel injected is reduced, the cylinder temperature falls, and 
the delay period is increased; for this reason the injection should bo advanced 
on reduced loads. 

Optimum compression ratio. 

With large Diesel engines it is not possible to handle forces greatly in excess 
of one hundred tons per piston; for this reason the compression pressure should 
be as low as reasonable combustion, on reduced load, will allow. As a further 
safeguard mechanically operated fuel valves are to be preferred on this type of 
engine. 
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On high-speed engines, to provide for the pressure contingency of a stuck 
atomiser needle, or the initiation of an injection due to a pressure surge in the fuel 
pipes, it is customary to limit the maximum pressure to 000 lb. per sq. in. This 
pressure would be produced in an engine having a compression ratio of 8 :1, if all 
the fuel were burnt at constant volume. 

By arranging a portion of the combustion to take place at constant pressure, 
the compression ratio may be increased without increasing the maximum jjressure 
developed. As, however, this results in a reduction of the expansion ratio, the 
thermal efficiency is less than if the Otto cycle had been followed. 

Practical objections to high compression pressures are increased wear and tear, 
the difficulty of maintaining the jjressurc, and the sensitivity of the engine to 
correct timing of the injection. 

High-speed engines for high altitudes.* 

The direct efl’ect of altitude is to reduce the intake pressure and temperature 
and the weight of aspirated air; hence the fuel injected must be reduced in the 
same proportion. This lowers the temperatures throughout the cycle, and jiro- 
duces unsatisfactory running, especially on light loads. For this reason it is 
customary to raise the compression for each 2000 ft. increase in altitude by a 
change of pistons. In the absence of heat losses the higher compression would 
produce a higher temperature than with the normal compression at sea level, 
but heat leakage has a greater effect on the temperature of a small mass of air 
than on a large mass; hence the higher comy)ression allows the engine to perform 
as well at an elevation as at sea level, although, of course, less power is developed. 

Comparison between petrol and compression ignition engines. 

Although the compression ignition engine is more exj)ensive in first cost than 
the jietrol engine, and each repair is more expensive in consequence of the higher 
grade of materials and workmanship, and the fewer engines in use, yet, for trans¬ 
port work, it will run almost twice as far on one gallon of chea]) Diesel oil, as a 
petrol engine will on one gallon of expensive petrol, and, with care, more than 
160,000 miles may be run without a major repair. 

The higher ratio of maximum pressure to m.e.p. necessitates the compression 
ignition engine being heavier and stronger than a petrol engine of equal power, 
when constructed of the same materials. In aircraft engines the reverse obtains. 

Since the c.l. engine can consume only 75 % of the aspirated air, it means that 
a petrol engine of equal cylinder capacity with a volumetric efficiency of 75 % 
Would develop the same power if their thermal efficiencies were comparable, and 
the fuels had the same calorific values. Of course the lower compression of the 
petrol engine prevents this. 

* Per A. J. Begg of L. Gardner and Rons. 
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Acceleration of the c.l. engine is superior to that of the petrol engine, since a 
change in the quantity of fuel supplied may take place instantaneously, whereas 
the carburettor hampers a petrol engine, particularly when the engine is cold. 

The greater expansion ratio of the c.i. engine produces a lower exhaust tem¬ 
perature and pressure. On reduced load the petrol engine is superior to the c.t. 
engine, because of the better mixing of fuel and air and the fact tliat the small 
quantity of fuel injected in the c.i. engine and the short period of injection show 
up imperfections in the injection gear. Curiously enough the c.i. engine staits 
more easily than the j)etrol engine. 


Testing oil engines. 

The procedure during a test of course depends upon the size of the engine and 
the equipment available, and ujion its jmwer and speed. Testing a 20,000 H.i*. 
engine, running at 80 r.p.m., is a very different problem from that of a 20 n.r. 
engine running a 2000 r.p.m. 

Particulars of tests on large engines are given in the report of the '‘Marine 
Oil-Engine Trials Committee’’, Proc. InH. Mpxh. Eng. 1024. For small engines 
the tests are very similar to those outlined for petrol and gas engines. 

The greatest difficulties encountered in testing single-cylinder slow-S])eed 
engines are of estimating the heat loss in the exhaust, and the air cnnsum])tion 
Pressure pulsations rule out an orifice tank (see p. 657), and they cause difficulties 
in obtaining a representative sam])le of exhaust gas for chemical analysis, whilst, 
for the amount of information it yields, an exhaust calorimeter is an expensive 
yiieco of apparatus. 

The only other method is to employ a light spring indicator, and check the 
information it gives by the Orsat apparatus, thus: 

Estimation of the volumetric efficiency and the air consumption of an 
oil engine from a light spring diagram*. 

For this determination the barometric pressure must be known, and a light 
s])ring indicator diagram must be available. 

From Fig. 351 the apy)arcnt volumetric efficiency is IjL, but, to obtain the 
true volumetric efficiency the asyurated volume at state p 2 '^ 2^2 
to N.T.r. condition by using the relation 


P 2'^'2 



P^edueed volume = = 



( 1 ) 


The ratio — may be eliminated from ( 1 ) by establishing, on the indicator 
P\ 

diagram, the standard atmospheric line, see Fig. 351. 

Charge volume '^3 = ^ + when reduced to n.t.p. it becomes 


273 



* For a moro exact analysis see p. 598. 
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The charge consists of residual exhaust gases, and aspirated air, which at 
point 3 share a common temperature and volume ^ 3 . 

T T . J 

T aspirated volume at N.T.r. = 

Dividing throughout by swept volume T", and re-arranging, 


Volumetric efficiency = ■ 

At the end of the suction stroke Professors Callendar and Dalby found the 
temperature was about 80° C. so that T^ — 353° C. and will be about U50° C. 
on normal load. 



To check the accuracy of the flue gas analysis given by the Orsat 
apparatus. 

For an engine of good design the thermal efficiency, on the I if.P. basis, should 
be sensibly constant at constant speed N, whence 
(t.m.e.p.) n 

T.H.P. = ^ - X - 


Fuel in lb. per min. x Calorific value in c.h.u. x Thermal efficiency x 1400 
^ 33^0 " ’ 

.( 1 ) 

where n is the number of cylinders of the four-stroke engine tested. 

i.M.E.P. = iL(Fuel per min.). .(2) 

Hence a linear relation should exist between t.m.e.p. or i.h.p., and the fuel 
consumption in lb. per min. This is the equivalent of Willans’ line for a steam 
engine. 

Now the analysis of an average Diesel oil is C, 96-7 %; H, 12-5 %; S, 0-64, and, 
when this is burnt with a minimum quantity of air, the volumetric analysis of 
the resulting products of combustion is approximately COg, 15-4; Ng, 84-6. 
With no fuel the Ng content is 79 %, so that the Ng content of the exhaust gas is 
not susceptible to any great change, and may be taken as 84 %, whence 
The weight of air per lb. of fuel when burnt completely (see p. 514) 

94 X 80-7 _ 2 20 

"“33C02~“C02’ .^ ^ 

At constant speed the volumetric efficiency will be fairly constant, and, as a 
consequence, so will be the rate of aspirating the combustion air. 
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. Fuel in lb. per min. 

Apirated air in lb. per min. Aspirated air in lb . per min, x CO g 
Air per lb. of fuel 220 

By (4) in (2), 

_ JC X Aspirated air in lb. per min. x COg 
^ 220 ■ 


...(4) 


I.M.E. 


Hence a linear relation should exist between i.m.e.p. and the COg content of 
the flue ^as. The same relation holds for the oxygen content. 

When the COg content is zero, Og should be 21 % and the i.m.e.p. should be 
zero. With a minimum quantity of air the COg content should be 15*4 %, the Og 
zero and the i.m.e.p. a maximum. 

Experiments conducted by the author verify this elementary theory for four- 
stroke engines. 


Measurement of fuel consumption. 

For engines which develop less than 100 h.p. the simplest, and most accurate, 
metliod of obtaining the fuel consumption is to sup 7 )ort the fuel tank on a weighing 
machine, and discharge the fuel to the engine through a slow opening valve, or 
tap, into a closed funnel which carries a glass tube at its upper end (see Fig. 352). 



At the commencement of the trial, the fuel level is brought up to a mark on 
the glass tube, and the rate at which the fuel discharges from the tank on the 
weighing machine is adjusted so that the level is more or less maintained in this 
tube. Immediately before the trial ends the fuel is raised to the mark on the 
glass neck, and the supply from the tank is then cut off. The fuel consumption is 
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then obtained by subtracting the weight of the fuel and tank, at the end of the 
trial, from that at the beginning, the time to discharge this mass of fuel being 
noted. 

Note. The Heat Engine Trials Committee recommend the use of the gross 
calorific value of the fuel for the computation of thermal efficiency. 


Ex. Diameter of an oil enj^ine cylinder. (I.M.E.) 

Find the diameter of the cylinder of a single-acting Diesel engine, working on the four- 
stroke cycle, with combustion at ennstant pressiirt*, wliich is required to give 50 i.h.p. 
at 200 r.p.m., from the following data. Compression ratio, 14:1; Fuel cut off, 5 % of 
the stroke; Index of compression curve, 1-4; Judex of expansion curve, 1-3; Pressure 
at the beginning of compression, 13-5 lb. jier sq. in.; llatio ol stroke to bore, 1-5 to 1. 

From the indicator diagram shown on p. 70 the positive v ork done 


l\y— i 


The negative work on compression = ^ 

Also j >2 = 13-5(14)^^ = 543 )b. per sq. in., 


P^=p2\ = P-4 X “I . 

\'V V’2 V 


Also 


"Va — 


rjv^-l 

■ J-l/IV-l 


= 005. 


= 005(14-1) + 1 = 1 05, 


( ] .(;5vi 3 

I = 33-7 lb. per 

Net work done per cycle 

= 144z;, 


sq. in. 


r/ 1-65 ^ 



/543 

|543x -" -33-7 

\ 14 J 

L543/1:^_ 


(-14-'’■’) 

L 1-3-1 

+ ^'^[ 14 

u) 

1-4-1 J 


^ 9180^1 ft.-lb. 


, , 50x33,000 IV 

Work to be developed per cycle =-— = lb,oUU It.-lb., 

16,500 T 

whence = I SO cu. ft. 

13 

Swept volume = -~ x 1-8 = 1 -67 cu. ft. 

Stroke = 1J diameters. 

^ X ?£) = 1-67 X 1728, Z» = 13-5iii. 

4 2 
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Ex. Air supplied and heat loss in exhaust. 


(B.Sc. 1936.) 


The fuel supplied to a Diesel engine has a gross calorific value of 10,720 C.H.u. per lb. 
and contains 85-4 % C. and 12-27 % Hg. The average temperature of the exhaust gases 
is 261° C. and their volumetric analysis gives COg, 5-77 %; CO, 0-12 %; Og, 13 09 %; 
Ng (by difference), 81 02 %. Find 

(a) The heat carried away by the exhaust expressed as a percentage of the heat 
supplied, and 

(&) The weight of air per pound of fuel in excess of that theoretically required for 
complete combustion. 

Take the mean specific heat of the dry exhaust gases as 0-235 and atmospheric tem¬ 
perature as 16° C. (Air contains 23 % by weight of oxygen.) 


The weight of air supplied per lb. of fuel, see p. 514 = 3 5 12 ) 


Minimum air required 


32 


_ n 

“ 23 Li2 


X 0-845 + 8 X 


0-1227^ 


Excess air 

Total weight of exhaust gas per lb. of fuel 
Steam formed = 9 x 0-1227 


Weight of dry gas 


= 35-6 lb. 


= 13-87 


= 21 73 

= 36-fi 
= 1-103 
^ 35-5 


We do not know the partial pressure of the steam, but the total heat at the true 
pressure of the steam will not differ greatly from that at atmospheric pressure; hence 
the total heat in the steam 


^ 1 ■103[ (639 -16) + 0-48(261 -100)] = 774 

Heat in dry products = 35-5 x 0-235[261 —16] = 2042 
Total heat in exhaust = 2816 

Percentage heat loss = X 100 = 26-26 %. 

J.U, / 


Ex. Diesel engine trial. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

The following set of observations refer to a trial on a single-cylinder four-stroke 
solid injection oil engine of 7| in. bore and 15| in. stroke: m.e.p. gross, 91-2lb. persq. in.; 
M.E.p. pumping, 6-5 lb. per sq. in.; speed, 262 r.p.m.; Brake torque, 345 lb. ft.; Fuel used, 
8-47 lb. of oil per hour of gross calorific value 11,140 c.H.u. per lb.; Cooling water, 13-5 lb. 
per min. raised 46° C. 

Draw up a heat balance sheet for the trial giving heat quantities in pound calories 
per minute, and calculate the mechanical and thermal efficiencies of the engine. 

If the fuel contained 13-5 % hydrogen (by weight) and the air supply to the engine 
measured 3-76 lb. per min. at 15° C., estimate the heat carried away per minute by the 
exhaust gases when their temperature is 283° C. (Assume a mean specific heat of 0-238.) 

Gross M.E.P. =91-2 
Pumping M.E.P. = (i-5 

Net M.E.P. = 84-7 

T ^ X 3 1 X 84-7 7rx7-8752 15-75 262 

Indicated work per mmute = , - x , ^ x - - = 507 c.H.u. 

1400 4 12 2 

^ , 277x262x345 

Brake work per minute = 


1400 


= 406 c.H.u. 
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Mechanical efficiency 


406 
' 507 


= 80 %. 


X. 1 ■ . 8-47 

Fuel per minute = — - = 01411 lb. 

bU 

Air per minute = .3-70 

Fuel 4-Air =T-«loiT lb. 

Steam formed = 0-1411 x 0*135 x 9 = 0-1715 


Dry exhaust gas = 3-7'2‘)() lb. 

Heat lost in dry exhaust relative to 0° C. = 0-23S x 283 x 3-7290 
Heat in steam = 727 x 0*1715 


Total loss relative to 0° C. 

Sensible heat in fuel and air entering the engine 

— 15[3-7Gx 0-238 4 r,,x01411] 


8-47 

Heat supplied per minute = - - x 11,1 10 = 1573 c.ii.u. 


Heat to cooling water = 13*5x46 = 621 

Heat to exhaust — 360 

Heat to B.II.P. = 400 

Heat unaccounted for = 180 


G87 


251 

124-8 

375-8 


15 ^ 

360-3 


£x. Diesel engine. Thermal efficiency. Cylinder temperature. Heat accounted 
for. (B.Se. 1929.) 

The indicator diagram reproduced below and the following particulars refer to a trial 
on a single-cylinder Diesel engine; Diameter of piston, 6-5 in.; Stroke, 105 in.; Compres¬ 
sion ratio, 14-3; Speed, 256 r.p.in.; Oil, 4-35 lb. per hr.; Calorific value = 9500 c.u.u. per lb. 

('7) Find the thermal efficiency. 

(6) If the compression begins at 0-04 stroke and the conditions are then 90^ 0. and 
13-5 lb. per sq. in., calculate the temperature of the cylinder contents at point p. Take 
blast air equal to 10 % by \veight of mam air and neglect molecular contraction. 
R for air = 96. 



(c) Find what proportion of the heat of the fuel injected is accounted for at point p, 
assuming constant specific heat. 


Work done per minute = 


109 X 10-625 X TT X 6-5^ x 256 


12x4x 1400x2 


= 292*5 c.H.u, 


4-35 


Heat supplied per minute = -gg- x 9500 = 689. 
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292-5 

/. Thermal efficiency = x 100 = 42-4 %. 

UoO 

„ ^ , TTX 6-52x10 025 

Swept volume =-^- = 0-204 cu. ft. 

^ 4x1728 

If the compression ratio is based on the volume trapped in the cylinder when the 
valves are just closed: 

Volume at commencement of compression = 0-96 x 0-204 = 0-1057 

0-1957+ v. 


14-3 = 


= 0-01471 


Total cylinder volume at the commencement of compression = 0-2104 


Prior to fuel injection, 

After fuel injection, 
From the diagram, 

P2 


PiV^ = RT-i. 

Pi = 13 5, Ti = 363, 
7^2'^2 = 


- - (I) 

.(^) 


= 1 ^ 2 ! ^ 400 + 13 - 5 ] = 512-5, 

Vj = 1^0-01471 +-2“^^ X 0-1 975 J = 0 02951. 


iCjj = 1-11671 +Weight of injected fuel. 




.(3) 


By equations (1), (2) and (3), 

13-5x0-2104 _ 1 363 

512-5'x 0-02951 “ 1-1 ^ Tj ' 

/. Temperature at (2) = T^= 1752° C. absolute. 

Wright of fuel per stroke = = 1705 **’■ 

9500 

Heat supplied per stroke = = 5-38 C.H.IJ. 

Neglecting losses, this heat should equal Cj\7\ — w^-, where is the temperature 

at the end of blast injection, but prior to combustion; and taking pg = pg, 

P2V^ = W2RT^. 


But 


p2 

w^R 


^2 ^3 m 0-01471 

= — =—■ ^3 = 1752x - = 875. 

17, V, " 3 0-02951 


w, = l lu>, = xl-l = 


1-1x13-5x144x0-2104 


96 X 363 


= 0-01293 lb. 


u)j,C,[rj-ri 3 ] = 0-01293 x0-238[1752-875] = 2-7 c.n.u. 

2-7 

Proportion of heat accounted for = ——=1^50 %. 

D“uo 
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Ex. Still engine trial. 


(Senior Whitworth 1924.) 


The exhaust gases of a Diesel engine were used to raise steam at a pressure of 140 lb. 
per sq. in. gauge. This steam was used on the underside of the Diesel engine piston, and 
the M.E.P. referred to the oil engine volume was 6-G lb. per sq. in. The results of the test 
\Ncre as follows; r.p.m., 122; 1250; Total i.h.p., 1425; Average m.e.p. of oil engine, 

77-8 lb. per sq. in.; Average m.e.p. of steam engine, 6-6 lb. per sq. in.; Oil used per n h.p. 
hour, 0-356 lb. of net calorific value 10,000 c.h.u.; 8tcam used per hour, 2400 lb. Find 
(a) The overall thermal efficiency of the plant. 

(2?) The thermal efficiency of the oil engine side on an i.ii.P. basis. 

(r) The thermal efficiency of the steam side. 

(d) The total heat per minute from the oil which w’as not converted into useful work 
or in raising steam. 


11 1 ^ • B.Ti.r. X 33,000 X GO 

Overall thermal eniciencv = . . — . — - 

1400 X Ke.Lt in fuel in c.ii.u. 


1250 X 33.000 X GO x 100 
= - - = 
1400 X 0-35f X 1250 x 10,000 

i.n.P. oil engine aide = 77-8 x = Kx 77-8. 

ijijjUUU 

I.H.P. steam engine side = 6-6x = Kx 6-6. 

vO j’ HHJ 


Since the steam engine, like the oil engine, is single acting, and the Still oil engine is 
a tvs o-stroke. 

Total I.H.P. = 1425 = A777-8 + 6 G]. K = lG-88. 

I.H.P. of oil engine = lG-8Sx77-8 = 1312-5 
I.H.P. of steam engine = 1G-88 x 6 G = 112-5 

T42^ 


_ -1 . 1312-5x33,000x60x 100 

Ihcrmal elliciency oil engine side = —^ = 41-7 %. 

^ 1400x0-350x1250x10,000 

Steam used per hour = 2400 lb. 

Total heat in steam at 140 lb. per sq. in. = GGG-2 c.h.u. 

If tlip engine works with a 20 in. vacuum, the sensible heat 

in the condensate = ^>1'0 

Heat supplied per lb. of steam = 615-2 C.H.U. 

_ 112-5x33,000x00 

Thermal efficiency steam engine side = J4Q(^94qq ^ G15-2 ' /o- 


Heat used in b.h.p. of engine = 1250 x 


33,000 

1400“ 


= 29,450 


= 22,290 


Heat used in raising steam that is not converted into b.h.p, 

_ 615-2 X 24QQ_ l_]2j x 33,000 x 1250 
“ 60 1400 X1425 _ 

Total heat to B.H.P. and in raising steam = 51,740 

. 12 , (0-356x10,000x1250) -it-zah « 

Heat not so employed = - -- 51,740 = 22,360 o.H.u. per mm. 


W II E 


44 
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Ex. Supercharging an oil engine. 

A mining company removes its machinery from an old mine, where the averairf 
barometric pressure was 2{) in. Hg, to a new mine situated at an elevation of 5000 It 
above the old mine. 

If, at the old mine, the engines developed 400 b.h.p., what will they develop at thf* 
new? 

Allowing a fall of 1 in. in the barometer, for each thousand feet rise, determine tin* 
size and powder of a supercharger whn h will restore the engines to their initial pouer. 

An average Diesel engine consumes between 0*4 and 0*5 lb. of fuel oil per B.H.r. per 
hour, and each lb. of ml requires about 200 cu. ft. of air at n.t.p. for its consumption. 
Hence air per minute consumed at the old mine 

= 0-45 X 200 X X = 621 cu. ft. 

OU Zi\j 

At the new mine this volume becomes 


621 X 29 
“29-5 

621 


= 750 cu. ft. 


Hence the power is reduced to x 400 = 331 b.h.p. 

/50 

Tlie sujiercliargcr must handle 750 cu. ft. of free air per minute and this will absoib 
j)L)wer to the extent of 

5 14-7x144 ^ 

""^^^30^ 33.000 

Allowing for the efficiency of the blow er, the input h.p. will be much greater. 


Ex. Variable specific heats. (B.Sc. 1936.) 

A compression ignition oil engine has a compression ratio of 14:1 and fuel injection 
ceases at 4 % of the stroke. Heat addition is partly at constant volume, and partly at 
constant pres.sure, and the maximum pressure is 650 lb. per sq. in. Assuming that ooni- 
pression begins at the end of the stroke and that the pressure and temperature are then 



Fig. 354. 
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13-2 lb. per sq. in. and 85° C. respectively, find the temperatures: 

(а) At the end of adiabatic fompression. 

(б) At the end of heat addition at constant volume. 

(c) At the end of heat addition at constant pressure. 

Take air as the working agent and a constant value of y =1-4 during compression. 
Estimate the heat energy supplied per pouiul of v orking agent, assuming that the 
true specific heat at constant volume at absolute temperature T is given by 

= 0171 +10-7X 10-»T2. 


= 358(14)“ 5 = 1030° C. absolute, 
= 13-2(14)1 * ^ 532 lb. per sq in., 

X 1030 = 1257 ’ C. absolute, 

^ 532 


7’ = 1257 x-\ 


V 


- 14. 


y 


= 13. 


tv IV 

v = ()-()4r-i-tv = (0-04+ i^j) r. 


-‘= (0-04+i’j)x 13 = 1-52. 

'<’3 

1\ - I2ru X l-r)2 = 1913° C. absolute. 
Heat added per lb. of fluid at constant volume 

= C^'’\\dT= ('‘'’‘(OI71 + 10-7xlO-“3’“)(/V' 

J lOliO J 


= 017l2’ + 3-5(i0x(|^3)'‘]| 


^a“jl257 
O.iO 


= 4111 


fC -C 1 = ^ = '**’ = 0 (1086. 

It'® t.) J 1400 

= 0-239fi+10-7x 10-“3'“. 
Heat added at constant pressure 


= |^0-23!>0T +3-566 
Total energy supplied per lb. 




175-4 


= 217-3 c.H.u. 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Scavenging two strokes. (I.M.E.) 

Describe briefly the principal methods adopted for charging and exhausting the 

cylinders of two-stroke engines, indicating the means by which the scavenge air is 
provided. 

2. Fuel pumps. (I.M.E.) 

Describe, with sketches, one type of fuel pump for a high-speed compression-ignition 

engine, explaining carefully how the oil charge is adjusted to the load. 

3. Solid and air injection. (I.M.E.) 

Describe carefully, and compare the relative advantages of, the ideal cycles of 

operation of air-blast Diesel engines and solid injection engines. 

4. Semi-Diesel. 

What methods would you adopt to reduce knocking in a semi-Diesel engine which 
operates on paraffin'^ 

5. Injection systems. 

Compare, from every aspect, solid injection with air injection as a means of supplying 
the fuel to compression ignition engines. 

If one method is superior to the other, why is it not in general use? 

6. Marine oil engine. (I.M.E. April 1937.) 

Internal combustion engines using liquid fuel now cover a wide field of power pro¬ 
duction. Distinguish broadly between the various types and indicate their special 
fields of application. 

State briefly the factors to be taken into account in design of an oil engine suitable 
for marine purposes. 

7. Types and applications of oil engines. (I.M.E. October 193S.) 

Internal combustion engines using liquid fuel now cover almost the whole range of 

power production. Distinguish broadly between the various types and indicate their 
special fields of application. 

Deseiibe any test on an internal combustion engine that you have personally carried 
out, giving the points of importance (a) in the performance, (&) the method of carrying 
out the observations. 

(B.Sc. 1934.) 

8. Write a short essay on either A practical standard curve of reference for the per- 
rormance of petrol engines, the reasoning upon which it is based, and the manner in which 
it has been derived; or A double-acting oil engine for marine or stationary purposes, 
with special reference to the forms of its combustion chambers and its injection gear. 
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9. Marine oil engine. (I.M.E. October 1936.) 

Describe the essential features of some one type of marine oil engine, suitable for a 
cargo vessel, including the arrangements for reversing and manoeuvring. 

10. Marine oil engine. (I.M.E. October 1937.) 

Write a short essay on either A double-acting oil engine for niaiine or stationary 
purposes, with special reference to the forms of combustion chamber and the ignition 
gear; or Liquid fuels for internal combustion engines. 

(I.M.E. April 1937.) 

11. Sketch on a crank base the probable form of the pressure curve to be expeclod 
from a compression-ignition oil engine, and mention the imj^ortant jioints to bo noted 
on such a curve. 

12. Process of ignition with air swirl. (I.M.E. April 193C.) 

Describe the stages in the process of fuel ignition in a comju essioii-ignition engine 
and discuss the eifect on them of air swirl in the evlinder. 

(I.M.E. October 1937.) 

13. Write a short essay on the process of combustion in airless injeetion engines burning 
heavy oil, giving the chief dill'cronces in the characteristics of these engines and those 
of petrol engines under varying loads at constant speed. 

(I.M.E. April 1939.) 

14. Discuss fully, with the aid of curves, the differences in the characteristics of 
petrol engines and oil engines respectively, especially in relation to their application 
to road transport. 

(I.M.E. October 1936.) 

15. Discuss the characteristics of the following fuels for use in internal combustion 
engines: petrol, kerosene, alcohol, crude oil. 

Describe the essential features of the engines for which they are suitable. 

16. Discuss the merits of air swirl in airless-injection oil engines, and the methods in 
use to secure this swirl. 

17. Clearance volume and compression temperature of a Diesel engine. 

The cylinder of a Diesel engine is 16 in. diameter and the stroke is 22 in. At the 
beginning of the compression stroke, the pressure of the air is 17 lb. per sq. in., and its 
temperature 18° C. The pressure at the end of compression is 500 lb. per sq. in. 

Assuming adiabatic compression, determine (1) the clearance volume, (2) the com¬ 
pression temperature. (7^, = 0-238, = 0-17. Ana. (1) 0-252 cu. ft.; (2) 492° C. 

18. Fuel consumption on gross and net I.H.P. basis. 

At fuU load the I.H.P. of a Diesel engine was 690. The I.H.P. of the compressor was 
39-9, and the fuel oil used was 224 lb. per hr. The lower calorific value was 10,450 c.H.tr. 
per lb. Calculate the fuel consumption per hour per gross I.H.P., and per net I.H.P. 
Find also the corresponding thermal efficiencies. 

Ana. 0-307 lb., 44%; 0-3248 lb., 41-6%. 
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19. Volumetric efficiency. (LM.E. April 1936.) 

Explain what is meant by the volumetric efficiency of an engine. 

An analysis by volume of the exhaust gas of a single-cylinder oil engine working on 
the four-stroke cycle with a power-stroke energy cycle gave the following results. 
COg, 7-1 %; O2, 10-9 %; Ng, 81-9 %. The analysis of the fuel by weight was: C, 87 %; 
H2,13%. 

The stroke volume of the cylinder is 0-25 cu. ft. If the engine developed 20 H.p. at 
500 r.p.m. with a eoiisumpiion of 0-4 lb. per h.p. per hr., calculate the volumetric 
efficiency. The volume of 1 lb. at n.t.p. is 12-36 cu. ft. Arts. 80-2 %. 

20. Replacement of water wheel by an oil engine. 

A company, which treats the “tailings” from local mines, drives its machinery by 
means of an overshot water wheel 15 ft. in diameter. Water, under a head of 2 ft., is 
sujiplied to the wheel through a sluice 3 ft. wide and 4 in. high. Determine the ii.p. of 
an oil engine which could take over the load during a drought. Ans. 14 h.p. 

21. Cylinder dimensions for a two-stroke Diesel engine. 

Calculate the cylinder dimensions for a twin-cylinder two-stroke Diesel engine which 
has to lift 40,000 gallons of water per hour against a total head of 250 ft. Take 
the B.M.E.p. as 40 lb. per sq. in.; stroke is one and a half times the bore; pump 
efficiency = 50 % when driven directly at 250 r.p.m. Ans. 12 in. 

22. Ideal efficiency. ^ (B.Sc. 1924.) 

The ratio of weights of air and fuel supplied to a Diesel engine is 50. Calorific value 
of fuel = 9000 c.Ji.u. per lb. Compression ratio = 14. Temperature at beginning of 
compression = Ob'" C. What is the ideal efficiency of the engine'? (For air, C^, = 0-238, 
C^ = 0-169.) Ans. 60-8%. 

(B.Sc. 1931.) 

23. The swept volume of a mixed cycle oil engine is 805 cu. in. and the clearance 
volume 70 cu. in. An indicator diagram shows a mean effective pressure of 91 lb. per 
sq. in., the pressure at the end of compression is 385 lb. per sq. in., the maximum 
pressure is 570 lb. per sq. in., and rut off of fuel oeriirs at 4 % of the stroke. Assuming 
that compression begins at the beginning of the stroke and that the pressure and tem¬ 
perature of the cylinder charge is then 14 lb. per sq. in. and 90° C., find the temperature 
(1) at the end of compression, (2) after heat addition at constant volume, (3) after heat 
addition at constant pressure. 

24. Mean effective pressure and indicated horse-power of Diesel engine. 

(B.Sc. 1930.) 

A Diesel engine has a bore of 10-5 in., a stroke of 15-0 in. and runs at 260 r.p.m. If 
the compression ratio is 13-9 and the cut off takes place at 5-2 % of the stroke, estimate 
the approximate m.e.p. and the I. H.P. of the engine. 

Assume a compression law of = c and an expansion law of = c, and that 
the pressure at the commencement of compression is 13-7 lb. per sq. in. 

Ans. 65-1 lb. per sq. in. ; I.H.P., 27-73. 
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25. Bore and stroke of a Diesel engine. (B.Sc. 1925.) 

(^alculate the bore and stroke of a Diesel PTiijine whieh will develop 25 l.H.P. at 
300 r-p.m. and will have a compression ratio of 14; cut off 4-5 % of the stroke. Take 
the stroke as 1’25 times the diameter, and assume for the f'ompression and expansion 
curves indices of 1-4 and 1'3 respectively and a pressure at the beginning of com¬ 
pression of 13-5 lb. per sq. in. Ans. 10] in.; 12J in. 

26. Oil engine test. (I.M.K. April 1938.) 

Make a list of all the observations necessary in a test on a single-cylinder oil engine 
to establish a heat balance. 

Explain clearly one method of obtaining the air consumption of the engine. 

The heat given to the circulating water will include some of the energy used in over¬ 
coming the mechanical losses of the engine. Discuss thi‘- and its relationships to the 
heat balance. 

27. Oil engine trial. (B.Sc. 1930.) 

Write down a list of the observations you Wf -ild make in carrying out a trial on a 
single-cylinder oil engine developing about 20 F.r at 250 r.p.in., and describe with the 
aid of sketches how you would measure the air coiisumjition. 

Show how you would use these results to draw up a complete heat balance sheet. 
You may assume that the calorific value and the analysis of the fuel are known. 

28. Oil engine trial. (B.Sc. 1935.) 

In a test of an oil engine under full load conditions the following results were obtained: 
l.ii.P., 30-2; 24-8; Fuel consumption, lb. per hr., 12-2; Calorific value of fuel oil, 

](),2tS0 C.H.u. per lb.; Inlet and outlet temperatures of cylinder circulating water, 
15-5° C. and 71*2° C. respectively; Rate of flow, 101 lb. per min.; Inlet and outlet 
temperatures of water to exhaust calorimeter, 15-5° C. and 54-4° C. respectively; Rate 
of flow through calorimeter, 17-8 lb. per min.; Final temperature of exhaust gases, 
82-2“ C.; Room temperature, n"* C. ; Air/fuel ratio by weight, 20. 

Draw up a heat balance for the test in c.h.u. per minute, and give the thermal and 
mechanical efficiencies. 

Take the mean specific heat of the exhaust gases including vapour as 0-24. 

Ans. Heat in fuel, 2090; Heat equivalent of b.tt.p., 584; Heat to cooling water, 563; 
Heat to exhaust calorimeter, 692; Heat in exhaust gas, 67; Mechanical efficiency, 
82%; Thermal efficiency, B.n.P. basis, 27-9%. 

29. Oil engine test. (I.M.E. October 1938.) 

In a test of an oil engine under full-load conditions the following results were obtained: 
I.H.P., 45; B.H.P., 37; Fuel, 18-5 lb. per hr.; Calorific value of fuel oil, 10,280 c.h.u. per lb.; 
Inlet and outlet temperatures of cylinder circulating water, 15° C. and 71° C.; Rate 
of flow, 15 lb. per min.; Inlet and outlet temperatures of water to exhaust calorimeter, 
15° C. and 55° C. Rate of flow through calorimeter, 27 lb. per min.; Final temperature 
of exhaust gases, 82° C.; Room temperature, 17° C.; Air/fuel ratio by weight, 20. 

Draw up a heat balance for the test in c.h.u. per minute and give thermal and 
mechanical efficiencies. 
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Take the mean specific heat of exhaust gases including vapour to be 0-24. 


Heat to B.H.P. 

873 

27-5% 

„ „ F.P.H. 

188 

6-0 

„ „ Cooling water 

840 

26-5 

,, ,, exhaust 

1181 

37 2 

Radiation less piston friction transmitted 
to the cooling water, etc. 

88 

2-8 


3170 

lOCi^ % 


30. Diesel heat balance using exhaust calorimeter. (B.Sc. 1933.) 

In a test on an oil engine the heat in the exhaust gas was measured by means of a 
calorimeter which consisted of a number of water-cooled tubes; in this the gas in passing 
through the tubes had its temperature lowered while heating the water. 

When the engine was developing 11-3 b.h.p. the water absorbed heat at the rate nl 
107 C.H.U. per min., and the observed gas temperatures were, at exit from the cylinder 
309“ C., at inlet to the calorimeter 257° C., and at exit from the calorimeter 145° C., 
laboratory temperature, 18-6“ C. 

Find the heat in the exhaust gas in c.n.tr. per min. above the room temperature on 
the assumption that the specific heat of the gas was constant. 

The fuel consumption during the test was 5-141 lb. per hr.; calorific value, 10,140 
C.H.U. per lb. and the cylinder jacket water was 8-2 lb. per min. with a rise of temperature 
of 34“ C. Make out a heat balance for the test. 


Ans, Heat to engine per min. 

= 870 

„ „ B.H.P. 

= 1266 

„ „ circulating water 

= 278-6 

„ „ exhaust 

= |278 


Total = 822-6 

Heat to friction pumping and unaccounted for = 47-4 

870 0 

31. Relation between indicated horse-power, brake horse-power, etc. 

(B.Sc. 1934.) 

In a test of a six-cylinder oil engine 4-3 in. bore and 6-3 in. stroke, running at constant 
speed, the following data were obtained: 


Tost 

number 

r.p.m. 

n.M.i: .r. 

D.H.P. 

Fuel 

lb. per hr. 

1 

181.3 

4-1 

5-2 

14-1 

2 

1816 

lB-9 

24-2 

19-5 

3 

1814 

38 5 

49-1 

26-8 

4 

1811 

57-8 

73-1 

33-7 

5 

1807 

74-9 

95-0 

41-7 

0 

1818 

88-5 

113-0 

53-2 


Plot, on a base of brake mean effective pressure, a curve suitable for showing the 
thermal performance of this engine. 

Assuming a straight fine relationship B = where B and I represent brake and 

indicated quantities, and a and b are constants, plot a curve from which the mechanical 
losses of the engine, expressed as lb. per sq. in. of piston area, may be estimated. 
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Find the thermal and mechanical efficiencies of the engine in Test No. 6, the gross 
calorific value of the fuel being 10,600 c.H.u. per lb. 

Ans. Brake thermal efficiency, 28-3 %; mechanical efficiency, 74-3 %. 


32. Supercharged Diesel engine. 


A Bolivian mine is situated at an elevation of 14,000 ft. above sea level, and requires 
1000 H.P. for the operation of its plant. 

Two Diesel engines are offered to the company each developing 600 ii.r. at sea level 
in a temperate climate. 

Would these engines—without modification—be sufficient to meet the power require¬ 
ments of the mine ? 

If not, what would be the approximate capacity in cubic feet of free air jier minute 
of a supercharger for each engine, and the power absorbed by this supercharger? 

Make use of the following data; 

(d) Barometric pressure falls by 1 in. of mtrciiry for every 1000 ft. rise. 

(Z») Fuel consumption of engine = \ lb. per b.h.p. hour. 

(c) Air per lb. of fuel = 16 lb. 

(d) Take the temperature at the mine as tempt'rate. 

(e) Specific volume of air at N.T.r. = 12-30 cu. ft. per lb, 

(/) Volumetric efficiency of supercharger = 65 %. 


(fir) 


II.p. in air from a supercharger ^. 

H.P. applied to supercharger 

Ans. The power would be inadequate; 1543 cu. ft.; 61-5 H.P. 


33. Excess air supplied to a Diesel engine. (l.M.E. October 1936.) 

A 100 i.H.P. Diesel engine consumes 37-1 lb. of fuel oil per hour containing 86 % 
carbon and 14 % hydrogen by weight. Calorific value = 19,500 b.t.u. per lb. The water 
supplied to the jackets passes through an exhaust heater. The following measurements 


were made: 

Quantity of water supphed 45 lb. per min. 

Temperature of water entering jackets 65° F. 

Temperature of water leaving jackets entering exhaust heater 134° F. 
Temperature leaving exhaust heater 180° F. 

Temperature of exhaust leaving engine 770° F. 

Temperature of exhaust leaving heater 320° F. 

Temperature of air 60° F. 


Determine the excess air used as a percentage of that required for combustion, and 
draw up a heat account in b.t.u. per min. for the engine. Mean specific heat of exhaust 
gas, 0-25. Air contains 23 % oxygen by weight. 

Ans. 95-4%. Heat supplied per minute, 12,050 b.t.u.; Heat to I.H.P. , 4240 b.t.u.; 
Heat to Jacket, 3106 b.t.u.; Heat to Calorimeter, 2070 B.T.U.; Heat to exhaust 
leaving calorimeter, 1197 b.t.u. 



CHAPTER XX 


STEAM BOILERS 

The function of a. boiler is to evaporate water into steam at a high pressure, so 
that the steam can be used for the development of power in a reciprocating steam 
engine or turbine, or sometimes for other industrial purposes. 

At first it would appear easy to perform this function, but if large quantities 
of dry high-pressure steam have to be produced rapidly, and with great cLonom;\ 
of total cost, then considerable ingenuity and experience are required in the design 
and production of the necessary steam boilers. 

More than two centuries of experience with boilers has resulted in the following 
types being evolved: 

(a) Externally fired boilers. 

(^) Shell and fire tube boilers. 

(c) Water tube boilers. 

[d) Flash boilers. 

These are given in order of their development. At first, externally fired 
boilers were little more than steam-tight pans; sometimes the shells were of stone 
fitted with steel plates to protect the stone from direct contact with the flames. 
Later, riveted copper brewing pans were pressed into service to suj)ply low- 
pressure steam to the old type of pumping engines. 

The important advantage of externally fired boilers is that the fireplace can be 
enlarged at will; so that any kind of fuel can be used, and moreover less damage 
will result should the water level fall unduly. These advantages fit the boiler for 
use on isolated mines and in power plant where fuel and labour may be of 
indifferent quality. 

Shell and fire tube boilers. 

The Romans realised that water could be heated more economically by sur¬ 
rounding a suitably proportioned fireplace with water, but their boilers were all 
open to the atmosphere, and the products of combustion escaped through a single 
flue of large dimensions. It w as in 1680 that Papin improved on this boiler by 
applying the lever safety valve, which enabled the boiler pressure to be raised 
with safety above atmospheric pressure; also, by providing several fire tubes 
of small bore, the heating surface and gas velocity were increased, and this 
resulted in a distinct improvement in both output and economy. 

The Cornish, Lancashire, Scotch marine. Vertical and Locomotive boilers are 
examples of this type, and so long as the working pressure docs not exceed 
300 lb. per sq. in., and the evaporation is less than 6 tons of water per hour, these 
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boilers are suitable for use in ronnection with mines, factories, ships, cranes or 
locomotives. 

For higher pressures or higher rates of evaporation the shell and fire tube type 
of boiler becomes extremely heavy and unwieldy; so tluit, with a view to reducing 
the size of the shell, the fireplace is frequently placed outside tlie shell of the 
boiler, and instead of passing the flue gases through the hfiiler tubes tliey are 
passed over the outside of the tubes containing the water to be evaporated. 
The tubes are inclined to the vertical to jiroduce a syphonic flow’ of w ater through 
them. 

On account of this change the boiler is known as a Water tube boiler. 

The great strength of this boiler, combined with ils lightness, makes its 
adoption obligatory where large powers have to be develn})ed in a limited space. 

The limit of the water tube type of boiler is reached when we liave but a single 
tube of great length, so coiled as to ])rcsent a maximum heating surface in a 
minimum sj)ace. This form of boiler is known as the Flash or Monotube boiler 
(because of the rai)idity with w hich w ater is “fl'^^^hed” into steam). It was at one 
time used extensively on steam cars, but in IHOO a Rt.niley car, equipped with a 
fire tube boiler, reached a speed of 120 miles ])er liour. The boiler was x)atented 
in 1730, but it was not until 1827 that Jacob Perkins made a successful boiler to 
operate at 15001b. per sq. in. 

The Lancashire boiler.* 

The Lancashire boiler is eminently suitable for ])ermanent stationary work 
wliere the working pressure and power required are moderate, and where great 
reliability, ease of operation, reserve of power and easy steaming on iiidillLTcnt 
feed water are essential qualities. 

The boiler (Fig. 355) consists of a large cylindrical shell about 30 ft. long by 
Mft. in diameter into which are placed two furnaces 3 ft. 6 in. diameter. These 
furnaces are corrugated to allow for the dilfcrcnce in expansion between the 
shell and the furnace. 

The boiler is set in brickwork into which are built flues that return the flue 
gases from the back end of the furnace tubes along the sides of the boiler and back 
along the base, or vice versa. 

An improvement in heat transmission and a reduction in size is secured by 
fitting cross tubes in the furnace tube, although in the modern tyjie of Lancashire 
boiler, known as the Economic boiler,f the cross tubes and return flue are 
rej)laced by fire tubes as in the Scotch marine type boiler. 

Although these boilers are economical steam generators, when worked within 
their capacity, yet they raise steam slowly on account of the large quantity of 
water that they contain, and also because of the restricted fireplace, and the 
slowness of the circulation. 

* The invention of William Fairbaim and J. Hetherington of Manchester, 1B44: It has 
hud the longest run of any boiler. 

t The invention of George Stephenson, 1835. 
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They are bulky and difficult to transport, but in spite of this they have been 
lowered overboard from vessels, towed up rivers and rolled through miles of 
trackless country into apparently inaccessible places. 



Fig. 355. Lajicashire boiler. 


The Cochran vertical boiler, 1878. 

^niong the many patterns of vertical boilers in use the Cochran (Fig. 356) is 
one of jbhe most popula^ and may be seen in almost ajl parts of the world.^ome- 
times this boiler is on isolated mines, at others on board ship, where it is often 
employed t<;^ recover waste heat from the exhaust gases of Diesel engine^ 

(Although extremely compact the boiler possesses great ipternal and external 
accessibility, combined with lightness; nearly all the surfaces are pressed from a 
single plate and are therefore free to expand, and at the same time they are self- 
supporting and free from internal joints that might bum^ 

>^he fire tubes run horizontally, an arrangement which makes them accessible 
from both ends and affords protection for the furnace crown in the event of the 
water level being allowed to fall unduly.) 

Fig. 356, which is reproduced through the courtesy of the Cochran Boffer 
(IJompany, is excellent in that it shows not only the internal arrangement of the 
boiler but also the fittings which are essential on all boilers. 
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Fig. 35G. CoC'llIUIl ])iJlJl‘l 


The Babcock and Wilcox water tube boiler, 1867 . 

One type of Babcock and Wilcox boiler is fom])nsed of a system of inclined 
steel tubes about 4 in. bore and I in. thick wliiuh aie connected to each otlier, and 
to the steam and water drum, through the medium of headers. 

The steam and water drum is from 4 to C ft. in diameter, and 20 to 30 ft. long, 
and contains sufficient water surface to prevent priming, and also the volume of 
Water contained allows the boiler to steam rapidly without the need of constant 
attention. 
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A firegrate or mechanical stoker is placed beneath the elevated ends of the water 
tubes, and sufficient headroom is allowed for the complete combustion of the 
volatile material before the gases are compelled, by means of baffles, to make 
three circuits of the water tubes. 

Unidirectional circulation and uniform heat transmission to the tubes, by 
radiation and convection, is responsible for the absence of priming even under 
overload conditions, whilst freedom for expansion, obtained by suspending the 


Fig. 357. BabcDck and Wilcox boiler. 

boilers from pirders, which are independent of the brickwork, prevents the 
development of cracks in the brickwork. In common with other externally fired 
boilers, the largo furnace is well suited for wood or lignite. 

Although the boiler is sectionalised to such an extent that four mules, arranged 
two in series and two in parallel, can transport the largest plates to the remotes* 
part of the earth, yet the joints are removed from the path of hot gases, so that 
little trouble is experienced with them, and they allow aU the parts to be thoroughlj 

cleaned. 
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The Stirling boiler, 1918. 

The Stirling boiler is an example of a T^ater tube boiler in which the tubes are 
of smaller diameter than those used in the Babcock and Wilcox boiler; they are 
more numerous, and are bent, this being modern practice on highly rated boilers 
(10,000 H.P. per boiler). 



Fig. 368. Stirling boiler. 
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The advantages of bent tubes are: 

(а) They are more flexible. 

(б) The boiler is headerless and smaller, therefore lighter. 

(c) More latitude is available for arranging the heating surfaces. 

Bent tubes, however, are not so easily cleaned and inspected as in the straight- 
capped tube, and if one tube bursts it is not so easily plugged. However, both 
bent and straight tube types are well established, and there is little to choose 
between them from the point of view of efTicicncy and general utility. For large 
boilers the tendency is towards bent tubes of small bore. 

The feed is delivered from the economiser into compartment A (Fig. IhlS) 
which is fitted with baffles. The rear baffle deflects the feed down to the mud 
drum B through about one half of the rear bank of tubes. As the mud drum 
is not subjected to a high temperature, deposits which settle out from the feed 
water in this drum can cause no harm. 

A longitudinal baffle in drum B deflects the purified feed into the remaining 
half of the rear bank of tubes through which it rises, by thernio-syphonic 
action, into A. 

The front portions of drums A and B, together with drum (7, form the main 
circulatory system. The high temperature and inclination of the front tubes 
cause this bank to be responsible for more than 85 per cent, of the total 
eva])oration. Steam and hot water discharge from these tubes into C and are 
replaced by a flow of water from A to B down the vertical bank. 

Balance of water and steam is obtained by the horizontal tubes which 
connect drums A and C; the main steam connection being taken from A, since 
here conditions are more favourable to the production of dry steam. 

Jt will be observed that the superheater D is incorporated in the Vcc of the 
triangular circulatory system. 

Economiser. 

With a view to recovering some of the heat from the flue gases the feed water is 
first circulated through an economiser before entering the compartment A. 

The essentials of a good steam boiler. 

(1) It should be absolutely reliable, and it should produce a maximum weight 
of steam lor a minimum fuel consumption, attention, initial cost, and repairs bill. 

(2) The boiler should meet rapidly w ide variations of load, it should be capable 
of (]ui(k starting, light in weight, and it should occupy small space. 

(3) The joints should be few^ and removed from flame impingement, and should 
be accessible for inspection. Defective tubes should be easily plugged. 

(4) Mud and other deposits should not collect on the heated plates, and the 
water surface and tubes should be so disposed as to prevent priming. 
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(5) To secure a high rate of heat transmission the water and gas circuits 
should be designed to allow a maximum fluid velocity without incurring heavy 
frictional losses. 

(6) The refractory material should be reduced to the very minimum, but it 
should be sufficient to secure easy ignition and smokeless combustion of the fuel 
on reduced load. 

(7) The tubes should not accumulate soot or water deposits and should have 
a reasonable margin of strength to allow for wear or corrosion. A rapid circulation 
is fair insurance against this, although in addition it is advisable to fit well- 
positioned soot blowers supplied with compressed air in preference to steam so 
as to limit the possibility of tube corrosion. In marine boilers the effect of salt 
in the feed should be considered as it is often impossibk to shut down the plant. 

(8) High pressure drums are heavy and mostly, and therefore should be as 
few as possible, but some reservoir is necessary to prevent priming. 

The choice of a steam boiler for stationary work. 

The selection of the type and size of boiler depends on: 

(а) The power required and the working j)rcssure. 

(б) The geographical position of the power house. 

(c) The fuel and water available. 

(d) The probable permanency of the station. 

(e) The probable load factor. 

For moderate powers and pressures, where fuel, water and attendance may be 
indifiTerent, the externally fired shell and fire tube type is to be recommended on 
temporary work—or the economic for more permanent work. 

For large powers, where weight and space considerations are important, the 
water tube type of boiler is to be recommended. 

EXAMPLES 

1. What are the considerations which would guide you in determining the type of 
boiler to be employed for a specific purpose? 

2. Describe the Lancashire boiler. Explain why it is still widely employed in some 
industrial districts. 

3. What are the special features of the “Return Tube*’ boiler which render it 
popular for temporary work where coal is scarce? 

4. How may the properties of ash and cinders produced from a given coal be affected 
by the conditions in the boiler plant? Enumerate the properties of a satisfactory ash. 

5. Describe briefly some type of shell boiler, giving a list of the fittings and auxiliaries 
which would be desirable in practice. 


WH K 


43 
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6 . Classify the various types of boilers met with in practice. What type would be 
preferGible under the following conditions] 

(а) Mountainous district, water plentiful but lime content high, large output required. 

(б) Easy transport, high pressure, good water supply. 

Give reasons for answers. 

7. What are the modern tendencies in boiler design] Show how these are reflected on 
the efficiency and output of the plant. 

B. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of straight water tubes and bent water 
tubes when used in high-pressure boilers. 

(B.Sc. Part I, 1938.) 

9. Describe, with sketches, a Lancashire boiler, showing the path of the flue gases to 
the stack and the relative position of the economiser and superheater. 

MODERN DEVELOPMENT IN STEAM BOILERS 

“We’re creeping on wi each new rig, leas weight an’ larger power; 

There’ll be the loco-boiler next and thirty knots an hour.’’ 

Rudyaud Kipling. 

At the time that Kipling wrote these lines the “Loco-boiler”, owing to lack 
of balance of the engine mechanism and the imperfection in the track, rather than 
to any intrinsic excellence, gave a greater output of steam than did any other 
boiler of equal weight. 

That this boiler, almost identical in shape with that employed in Stephenson’s 
Rocket, should be the boiler of the future must seem absurd to any unjnejudiced 
engineer. Long ago it was realised that flat surfaces should not be subjected to 
pressure, and that there is no need for the boiler to contain more water than will 
run the engine at full load for a few minutes. 

In view of these points water tube boilers have been constructed in which the 
water circulates through small diameter tubes that give rise to great mechanical 
strength, lightness and large heating surface. In addition, the combustion cham¬ 
ber is not limited in size by the dimensions of the steam and water drum, and so 
it can be designed to secure efficient combustion. The boiler is also free to expand, 
and because of the large ratio of heating surface to water content, the boiler can 
readily meet changes in load. 

Up to the present time the number of water tube boilers that have been in¬ 
vented, of which many have been made, is almost legion, and the disposition of 
the tubes is often so complicated that, to the uninitiat-ed, a working drawing 
conveys nothing. In view of this the author has sketched in Fig. 369 a diagram¬ 
matic arrangement of a typical modern water tube natural circulation boiler. 
Actually it is a nondescript, but will serve to show the flow of fuel, air and water. 
In modem practice, especially in the U.S.A., one boiler of this type is often 
employed with one turbine and condenser to form a self-contained power unit.* 

* In the matter of capital expense and reliability it is better to provide two boilers, each 
of which, at its maximum rating, con supply 65 % of full power. 
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A large output from a single boiler means the consumption of large quantities 
of fuel and air in a limited space. To achieve this the chemical action must be 
rapid, and elementary chemistry shows that reactions are only rapid when the 
ingredients are finely divided, intimately mixed, and, if possible, pre-heated. 
For this reason gaseous and liquid fuels have an advantage over solid fuel, but 
since the world’s supply of solid fuels, especially in the form of slack coal, is 
so much greater than that of all other forms, we will consider a boiler supplied 
with this fuel. 

If one is prc]iared to stand the expense of powdering the slack coal, and of 
separating the dust from the flue gases, the ideal method of burning solid fuels 
in the pulverised form may be realised, but at the present time mechanical stokers 
have advanced to such a state that it is advisable to pulverise only low-grade 
fuels. 

The mechanical stoker shown in Fig. 359 is of the multiple retort type, and 
consists of coal pushers which alternate with hollow air-cooled slicing bars. The 
vibrating pushers advance the fuel towards the ash-hopper, whilst the slices 
lift the Jucl to allow a horizontal blast of pre-heated air to bring about rapid 
combustion of the fixed carbon, the volatile matter being consumed by secondary 
air. As combustion proceeds the thickness of the fuel on the pusher and sliccr 
bars diminishes, and tlie fire would be blown into holes were it not for the fact 
that the air pressure beneath the bars is reduced. 

A continuous suj)ply of fuel is ensured by rams which are driven slowly by a 
crankshaft that also oj)erates the pusher and slicer bars. On the forward motion 
of the rams the fuel, which has gravitated from a hopper, is forced into the spaces 
between t he slicing bars and is gradually advanced and lifted by the coal pushers. 

The heat release in a combustion chamber of this type is so great that with 
natural circulation un])rotected water tubes would blister, and uncooled refractory 
material would melt. To avoid these difficulties the unprotected water tubes are 
removed from the intense radiant zone, by making the combustion chamber large 
and backing its refractory walls* by closely pitched water tubes which contribute 
largely to the evaporative j^ower of the boiler by utilising the radiant heat. 

After passing the first bank of water tubes the flue ga/ses are cooled to such an 
extent that they can safely tra\^ersB the superheater without damage. A second 
bank of water tubes completes the boiler proper, in which only the latent heat 
and superheat of the steam is supplied. The sensible heat is furnished by an 
economiser which is placed in series with the cascade heaters on the turbine. 

The flue gas now finally passes through an air pre-heater,t where the air, which 
is to support subsequent combustion, has its temperature raised to about 300° F. 
If this temperature is exceeded, the coal tends to distil and choke the air passages. 
With pulverised or oil fuel, however, this temperature may be increased to about 
500° F. 

* This type of furnace wall is known as a “Bailey” wall, the tubes being protected from 
blistering by a facing of cast-iron blocks. 

f Regenerative feed heating produces such high feed temperatures that economiaera 
cannot reduce the flue gas temperature to its economic limit. Air heaters are therefore 
imperative. 
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On leaving the air heater the fine gas is sueked into an induced draught fan 
from which it is discharged into a dust extractor, and may even be washed with 
lime water before expulsion to the atmosphere. 

By arranging the various components in series, as shown in Fig. 350, the boiler 
acquires considerable height, which is not objectionable as far as accelerating 
thermo-syphonic water circulation goes, particularly when a great diflicrcnce in 
density is secured by leaving the downcomers unhcatcd; the cost of the site is 
also reduced but structurally the arrangement is unsound, so that frcriucntly the 
height is reduced by placing the economiser and air heater side by side. 

Forced circulation boilers. 

To increase the rate of heat transmission in boiler ^ it is simpler to employ 
high water velocities rather than high gas velocities, because a smaller quantity 
of fluid is dealt with, and a considerable increase in pressure is more easily 
produced with water than with gas. 

Moreover, as the pressure of steam increases its density increases, whilst the 
corresponding increase in temperature causes 1 he density of the water to decrease. 
This double change reduces the thermo-syidionic liead u])on whifdi natural cir¬ 
culation depends, so that a point is reached where forced circulation becomes 
imperative. 

There is nothing novel in the idea, because, for more than a century, large 
tire tube boilers have had the v ater circulated through them, during the lighting 
up period, by means of puni])s or injectors. 

It was in 1850 that Martin Benson of Cincinnati constructed the first con¬ 
tinuous forced circulation boiler, and since that time La Mf)nt (1025) introduced 
a forced circulation boiler which is used in Europe and in America. 

The circulation diagram is shown in Fig. 300. 

Water is supi)lied through an economiser to a scj)arating and storage drum 
which contains a feed regulator that controls the speed of the feed pump. 
From this drum a centrifugal pump circulates about 8 to 10 times the quantity 
of water evaporated through a w^ater wall of which the sides of the combustion 
chamber are composed; after this the steam and water ])ass on to a network of 
tubes placed in the uptakes before being restored to the storage drum and the 
released steam then passes to the su 7 )erheater. 

To secure a uniform flow of fluid through each of the parallel boiler circuits a 
choke is fitted at the entrance to each circuit, the diameter of the chokes being 
chosen to give the same discharge from each circuit.* 

The principal advantages of forced circulation boilers are: 

(1) Smaller bore, and therefore lighter tubes. 

(2) Reduction in the number of drums required. 

* For a description of a La Mont boiler recently installed at Glasgow see Engintering^ 
October 7, 1938, p. 414. 
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(3) There is greater freedom for disposing of the heating surfaces, and hence 
greater evaporation for a given size. 

(4) Lighter for a given output. 

(5) The boiler can meet rapid changes of load without the use of complicated 
or delicate control devices. 

(6) If an external supply of power is available a very rapid start from cold is 
possible. Hence the boiler is suitable for carrying peak loads, or for stand-by 
purposes in hydraulic stations. 

Chimnev 



(7) Absence from scaling troubles, especially if storage drums are provided. 

Against these advantages must be placed the cost of the pumping equipment 
and the power required, and the fact that the safety of the boiler depends entirely 
upon it. 

The Benson boiler. 

At one time it was thought that the rate of heat transmission from flue gas to 
water was seriously impaired by the presence of steam bubbles in contact with 
the plate, and that the release of these bubbles caused the water circulation to 
pulsate; this in turn tended to initiate priming*. 

* R. F. Davies, “The physical aspect of steam generation at high pressure, and the 
problem of steam contamination,” Proc. Inst. Msch. Eng. vol. cxLiv (1940), p. 198. 
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Mark Benson, in 1922, argued that if the boiler pressure were raised to the 
critical (3226 lb. per sq. in.), the steam and water would have the same density, 
and therefore no bubbles would form; so that the previous defects would be 
absent. 

In the construction of this boiler many difficulties were encountered, but the 
major difficulty was discovered when operating it with anything but distilled 
water. Heavy depositions of salt occurred in the transformation zone from water 


Chimney 



into steam, and, because of the reduced value of entropy at the critical pressure, 
the steam rapidly became wet when expanded in a turbine, thereby causing 
erosion of the blading (see p. 494). 

To obviate erosion and provide a more moderate working pressure the steam 
was throttled to about 2000 lb. per sq. in. with temperature reduction of about 
80° F. 

The flow circuit of the Benson boiler is shown in Fig. 361, where it appears as 
a single tube of great length; actually the boiler consists of many parallel cH-huits 
which yield a thermal efficiency of about 90 %. ' 
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Monotube boiler. 

The Sulzer monotube boiler is an example of a modern boiler using but one 
tube almost a mile long. There is no fixed surface of se])aration between the steam 
and water, the economiser, boiler and Huj)erheater being in scries, and since the 
storage capacity of the coil is very small, accurate control of the fuel air and water 
su]iply is an absolute necessity. To facilitate contr ol and remove some of the salts 
in suspension the coil is sometimes bled at an intermediate point. 

Experience has shown that for the best results with monotube boilers the ratio 

Tube lengthy should not exceed 30,000. Even then the feed Tuessure must 
Tube diameter 

exceed the steam pressure in the boiler by about 40 % in order to overcome the 
resistance of the tube. 

Indirectly heated boilers. 

Anyone who has had experience of domestic boilers supplied with water from 
moorland or cJialky distric ts will ap]ireciatc how quickly the heating capacity 
falls off, or how discoloured the hot water becomes in a very short time. To avoid 
these troubles indirect heaters (Fig. 362) were introduced many years ago. TJie 
boiler A and coil B are supplied with pure water from tank C, whilst the imx)ure 
water is introduced into cylinder D, 



In this arrangement the boiler may be of cast iron, and the heating cylinder 
of copi)er, an arrangement which entirely prevents corrosion, and, owing to the 
reduced temperature head across the heating coil, salts deposit less slowly and 
do not cake so firmly on the coil; in fact, they can be readily removed by heating 
and tlien quickly cooling the coil. 
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If such a procedure is necessary with boilers which heat but a few tons of 
water a year, how much more important must it be with boilers which evaporate 
hundreds of tons of water per hour into high-pressure steam which itself may 
carry destructive acids into the turbines. 

The “Schmidt” and the “Loeffler” are high prf3ssure indirectly heated boilers 
which have been introduced to overcome these difficulties. 

Schmidt-Hartmann boiler. 

This boiler is very similar to an electric transformer, in that two ]jressures are 
employed to effect an interchange of energy. 

In the primary circuit steam at 1400 lb. per si]. in. is produced from distilled 
water, and, after traversing a separating drum, it enters a submerged heating coil 



which is located in the evaporator drum. The high-pressure steam in this coil 
possesses sufficient thermal head to produce steam at 850 lb. per sq. in. with a 
heat transference of 500 b.t.xt. per sq. ft. per degree F. per hour. 

The steam produced from the impure water is usually removed to a superheater 
placed in the uptakes, whilst the high-pressure condensate, on its way to the 
water drum, is circulated through a low-jxressure feed pre-heater, which raises 
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the feed water to saturation temperature; so that in the evaporator only the 
latent heat is supplied. 

Natural circulation in conjunction with high gas velocities are relied on for 
supplying the desired rate of heat transference, and by using unheated down¬ 
comers it is possible to produce circulating velocities of 1-5 to 2-5 f.p.s. for thermo- 
syphonic heads of about 8 and 33 ft. 

In normal circumstances the primary circuit will not require replenishment 
of its distilled water, but as a safeguard against leakage or the safety valve 
lifting a combined pressure gauge and thermometer is fitted. 

When the thermometer indicates a temperature in excess of the saturation 
temperature distilled water is transferred from the low-pressure to the high- 
pressure side of the circuit by closing valve B and opening valves G and D on 
vessel A ; this manipulation balances the pressure in A and allows water to gravi¬ 
tate to the primary separating drum. To replenish A valves C and D are closed 
and B opened, so that secondary steam condenses in the uninsulated storage 
drum A. 

Main advantages of the Schmidt boiler. 

(1) Since the highly heated components contain only distilled water they will 
not burn out due to internal deposits, neither will the circulation be interrupted 
by rust or other material. 

(2) The impure feed water is external to the heating coil, so that deposits can 
be brushed off on removal of the coil from the drum. The large-sized manhole 
necessary to pass the complete heating coils involves considerable thickening 
of the drum. 

(3) High thermal and water capacity of the boiler allows wide fluctuations of 
load without undue priming or abnormal increase in the primary pressure, when 
the load is suddenly increased or reduced. 

(4) The absence of water risers in the drum, and the moderate temperature 
difference across the heating coils, allows evaporation to proceed without priming. 

The LoefHer boiler. 

In til is boiler the advantages of forced circulation and indirect heating are 
employed; but the most radical departure from modern practice is that steam is 
used as the heat earrying and heat absorbing medium. 

To reduce the size and power of the turbo-circulating pump and of the boiler, 
and also to improve the rate of heat transmission, the steam is circulated through 
the heating coils at a pressure of about 1700 lb. per sq. in., where it acquires a 
temperature of approximately 900° F. 

A portion of this steam is tapped off for external use, whilst the remainder 
passes on to the evaporator drum, where, by giving up its superheat to the water 
contained in this drum, an amount of steam is generated equal to that tapped off . 
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The nozzles which distribute the superheated steam throughout the water are 
of special design to avoid priming and noise; so that the boiler can carry higher 
salt concentrations than can any other type and is more compact than indirectly 
heated boilers having natural circulation. These qualities fit it for land or sea 
transport power generation. 



The Velox steam generator.* 

Research on high velocity gas flow! has shown that when the velocity of the 
gas exceeds the velocity of sound in the gas heat is transmitted from the gas at a 
much greater rate than an extended theory, applicable to moderate gas velocities, 
would suggest. 

From p. 332 the velocity of sound in a medium is given by 9 a-nd to 

produce this velocity the pressure drop to is given by 


px \r+i/ 


y-i 

y 


and 


P 2 Pi 


Pi pV 

52 

t In connection with gets turbmes by Brown Bovori. 


^Engineering, Vol. cxxxvti (1934), pp. 469-72, 526-9; Vol. cxi^ix (1940), pp. 248. 
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For air y = 1-4. /. —=0-53. 

Px 

Taking atmospheric pressure Pa 15 lb. per sq. in. 

= 28-3 lb. per sq. in.; 

hence any pressure in excess of 30 lb. per sq. in. will inpart a velocity to air 
greater than the velocity of sound in air. 

In the Velox boiler air is compressed to 35 lb. per sq. in. before being supplied 
to an oil fuel burner. The object of this compression is to secure a very high gas 
velocity, and also a very great heat release (900,000 b.t.tt. per eu. ft. of combustion 
space per hour), and altliougli a very comj)act steam generator results, yet its 
size is limited to an evaporation of about 100 tons of water per hour, because, at 
this output, 6000 n.H.r. is required to run the compressor. 



Referring to Fig. 365, fuel and air are injected downwards into a vertical 
combustion chamber (2), which is w^alled by hollow evaporator tubes (3). Only 
one oil burner is fitted, and variations in load are effected by varying the jet area 
or, in the case of air injection burners, the fuel supply is throttled. 

On reaching the bottom of the combustion chamber the products of combustion 
are deflected upwards into the evaporator tubes by means of a spiral water coil. 
The evaporator tubes are detailed separately in Fig. 366, where it will be seen 
that they consist of an outer annulus through which 10 to 20 times the water 
evaporated is circulated at a high velocity. 
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The core of the lower half of the evaj)orator tube or clement is occupied with 
a central pipe which supplies water to the outer annulus, wliilst the upper half 
is occupied, by U-type suj)erlieater tubes. In the sjjace betAveen the inner pipes 
and outer annulus, the flue gas rushes at a sj)eed of about 
1000 f.p.s. 

A ring main (4) collects the steam and water, and dis¬ 
charges it tangentially into the separating cliamber (o); 
a forced vortex is formed, wliich, by ccnlrifugal loading 
on the water particles, allows a steam release, Avithout 
priming, about two hundred times as grenl as in boilers 
of normal design. The dry steam then passes u]) tin* 
central tube (6) to the HU])erheater ring main, which 
distributes it to the various superheater elements. The 
separated water falls into a mud drum, from w liicli it is 
extracted by means of a circulating pumj) that sets u]) 
a dilferential pressure of about 25 lb. ncr sq. in 

This pressure difference is used in creatinrr a high 
water velocity through the evaj)orator tubes. 

After traversing the superheater, the flue gas, wdiich 
is at about 31 lb. per sq. in. and OOn*" F., enters an 
exhaust gas turbine that drives an axial type of air 
com])ressor, an alternative electric drive being j)rovided 
for starting and for carrying a small ])ortion of the load 
in order to obtain a raj)id response to changes in boilci 
load. With the turbine driving the comjiressor, and the 
compressor supplying the turbine, we liaA'^e a conscrA^a- 
th^e system. 

The turbine exhaust is passed through a counter-floAv 
feed heater, where the gas temperature is drojjjierl by 
about 200^ F. in pre-heating the feed, A\hich is discharged 
tangentially into the separating drum. No attempt is 
made to extract more heat from the exliaust gases by 
pre-heating the combustion air, since on com])ression 
this air attains a temperature of about 300” F., and, to 
pre heat the free air, would almost certainly involve 
compressor trouble. 

Although the efficiency of the compressor is about 70 % 
about 80 %, giving an overall efficiency of 56 %, which means that the com¬ 
pressor demands about 25 % of the power developed by the boiler, yet this is an 
internal loss, and will not affect the thermal efficiency of the whole plant. 

The Velox unit is a very compact steam generating machine of great flexibility. 
It is capable of quick starting, even though the separating drum has a storage 
capacity of about one-eighth of the maximum hourly output. 



Fig. 36t). 

and that of the turbine 
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The control is entirely automatic, and a thermal efficiency of about 90 to 95 % 
is maintained over a wide range of load. 

At the present time only gas or oil firing is employed, because it is thought 
that any grit suspended in the flue gas would have a sand-blasting action on the 
interior of the boiler. 

Revolving boilers. 

In the Velox boiler the hot gases moved rapidly over a stationary surface; in 
the revolving boiler both the gases and the surface move, in fact the boiler con¬ 
denser and power component form one highly compact rotating power unit 
which is well suited for the propulsion of aircraft. 

Fig. 367 illustrates the principle on which the boiler is constructed. A large 
number of U-tubes are welded to a hollow spindle, which is rotated in the com¬ 
bustion chamber. 



The effects of this rotation are: 

(а) To produce a rapid rate of heat transmission. 

(б) To dispense with the feed pump and feed regulator, the water being flung 
into the U-tubes by centrifugal force. 

(c) To prevent priming by applying a centrifugal force to the separation 
surface of the water and steam many times in excess of the gravitational pull. 

The main difficulties which arise with this type of boiler are: 

(а) The difficulty of maintaining mechanical balance in view of the creep 
of the tubes. 

(б) Erosion of the tubes. 

(c) The inability to vary both power output and speed independently. 
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If the troublo from mechanical balance could be overcome, this generator 
would be suitable for purposes where light weight and compactness are of prime 
importance, but close speed regulation is not required. 

Huettner rotary power unit. 

This prime mover, which is shown in Fig. 36B, is of great interest because it 
represents a self-contained and com])letely automatic unit. 

The boiler (1) consists of finned U-tubes, and is integral with the turbine and 
condenser casing, which is geared to the turbine spindle so that the two revolve 
in opposite directions at different speeds. 



By this gearing a high relative velocity is produced for a moderate rotational 
speed and turbine diameter. The boiler speed is fixed by the desired working 
pressure (see p. 471), and having decided on this the turbine spindle must be 
arranged to run at a speed which will give the best velocity ratio (see p. 425). 

Since the steam is unsuperheated, precautions have to be taken against blade 
erosion by providing drainage belts at each stage. These belts communicate with 
the water leg of the boiler, and are virtually bleeding points; so that the actual 
efficiency of the machine should approach that of the Carnot cycle. 

To condense the steam and remove any air in solution cooling water is intro¬ 
duced into the casing through pipe (2). 

Rotation of the casing flings the water through a nozzle ring into the steam 
'^pace of the turbine, where rapid condensation takes place in chamber (3). 
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After crossing this chamber the water and entrained air pass through divergent 
nozzles which raise its pressure to atmospheric. The surplus water collects in an 
annular ring (6) until it overflows a rim into a stationary catch ring which runs 
it to waste. 
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Pulverised fuel. 

Pulverised fuel may be defined as any carbonaceous material whicli has been 
dried and reduced to an extremely fine powder, and, after mixing with air, is 
burnt in a furnace. 

Apart from dust available from colliery screens, and some manufacturing 
processes, the coal must be dried, crushed and ground, at a cost which varies 
between 6 pence and 24 pence per ton. In view of this, pulverised firing must 
possess some distinct advantages over other methods of firing solid fuels. Briefly 
the advantages are as follows: 

(1) The surface area is increased in almost the ratio 400 to 1, so that high rates 
of combustion are possible, and a much smaller quantity of air is necessary than 
when fuel is burnt in lump form. 

(2) The smaller quantity of excess air, and more intensive mixing of the fuel 
and the air, produce a high furnace temperature with little smoke. 

• (3) Fuels of high ash content may be burnt, provided the fusing point of the 

ash is not too low. 

(4) Increased rate of evaporation, and increased boiler efl&ciency, 

(5) Easier steaming, and greater capacity to meet peak loads. 

(6) Stand-by losses on banked fires are avoided. 
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Defects of pulverised firing. 

^ (1) The installation is expensive in first cost and repairs, and unless the 
calorific value of the fuel is leas than 9000 b.t.u. per lb., or the fuel is available in 
]')owdered form, it usually pays to instal mechanical stokers in preference to 
pulverised fuel equipment. 

(2) The high furnace temperature, and the fluxing effect of the ash and unhurnt 
fuel, cause fairly rapid deterioration of the refractory surface of the furnace. 

^ (3) It is very difficult to remove, economically, the fine dust which is suspended 
in the flue gas. 

^ (4) Fine regular grinding of the fuel, and even distribution to each burner, 
are difficult to achieve. 

(5) The improved combustion means a higher thermal loss in the flue gas unless 
air heaters are fitted. 

(G) The system is not as reliable as hand firing, and^skilled attention is im¬ 
perative if danger from explosion is to be small.) 

Operation of the system. 

(1) If the fuel exceeds one inch in diameter it must be passed through a 
preliminary crusher, 

(2) The fuel is then passed over a magnetic separator in order to remove any 
iron which might be present, and which might damage the mill, cause the ash to 
fuse, or cause sparking in the pulveriser. 

(3) The coal is then removed to a bunker, which provides a reserve of fuel to 
meet contingencies. 

(4) From the bunker the fuel is passed to a drier, where the moisture content 
is reduced to about 2 %. Drying of the fuel is essential to reduce the effort to 
pulverise it, to facilitate storage and conveyance, to minimise the risk of spon¬ 
taneous combustion, and to reduce the amount of water evaporated in the furnace. 

(T)) The fuel is delivered to the pulveriser, which reduces its size by the applica¬ 
tion of a shearing force. The mills are of three types: 

(a) The impact mill in which weights fall on to the fuel. 

(&) Roller or ball mills in which the fuel is supplied to a revolving drum 
containing rollers or balls. 

(c) Chopping or attrition mills. 

(6) The fuel is drawn from the pulveriser and classified by a fan, which is often 
incorporated in the pulveriser itself. 

The fuel, when puffed up with air, will flow like a fluid, and, by correct adjust¬ 
ment of the velocity of the air, oversized particles of fuel fall out of suspension 
and are returned to the mill. 


W FI E 
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The air which effects transportation of the fuel is known as Primary air, anrl 
it may vary in amount fiom 10 to 100 % of the air required for the complete 
combustion of the fuel. 

(7) The disposal of the air-borne fuel depends upon the system of firmer 
employed. 

In the older Central system of firing the fuel is removed to bunkers placet] 
over each boiler from which screw conveyors, operated by variable speed motois, 
convey the fuel to the burners 

Phimaky Aih 



In the Unit system, where each boiler has its own pulveriser, the air carries 
the fuel to distribution boxes which, by the use of adjustable knives, produce 
uniform mixing of the fuel and aiTi and distribute it to not more than four burners 
per distributer. 

(8) The kind of burner depends on the firebox. 

In boilers of the Lancashire type the small combustion chamber necessitates 
a burner of the turbulent type (Fig. 369), which spreads the fuel in the form of a 
hefix between two layers of air. With this burner forced draught is essential to 
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produce sufficient turbulence to sweep away the gases from the fuel as it distils, 
and to complete combustion in the length of the furnace.* 

In the streamline type of firing the fuel and air are projected downwards at a 
velocity of about 100 f.p.s. into a large combustion chamber from apertures 
placed in the top. Secondaiy air is admitted through openings in the side wall 
(see Fig. 370), and thus, together with the chimney draught, deflects the flumes 
upwards before they reach the water screen. The heavy particles of ash gravitate 
through the water screen, which chills them, prior to collection in an ash hopper. 



Fig. 370. Streamline firing of pulverised fuel. 


The small amount of draught, and the even distribution of fuel from the 
multiple burners, cause the incandescent particles of fuel to resemble falling snow. 

The principal objection to the U-shaped flame is the very large combustion 
chamber required; for this reason the tendency is to fit turbulent burners, an 
example of which is the Lopuleo iil-type (see Fig. 369), 

In this burner the fuel and air are swirled by deep spiral ribs, which are fitted 
in a conical barrel. The secondary air is swirled around the primary, and its 
amount is controlled by dampers. 

Removal of dust from the flue gas. 

The suspended dust may be partially removed by one of the following methods: 

(1) Mechanical separation, in which the velocity of the gas is reduced so 
that the larger particles of dust fall out of suspension, or an acceleration is imposed 
upon the gas with the object of fling in g the dust particles out of suspension. 

* The first 70 or SO % of the heat in a fuel is easy to liberate, since it comes mainly from 
the volatile constituents of the fuel; the remainder is difficult, since it comes from fixed 
carbon which is often associated with a high percentage of ash. 

46 a 
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In the Cyclone separator (Fig. 371) a volute casing is fitted round the base 
of the chimney, and into this casing is discharged tangentially the fiue gas from 
an induced draught fan. 

A vortex is formed in the casing, and the grit is projected on to the outer plate, 
along which it swirls until it is caught by a lip which deflects the grit, and the 
carrier gas, into a secondary collector where the process is repeated. The cleaned 
gas passes through a longitudinal slot in the chimney, from which it escapes to 
the atmosphere. 



Fi^. 371. Cyclone separator. 

(2) Water separation (Modave process). This separator was introduced 
to remove the very fine particles of dust that escaped mechanical separation. 

In the “Modave” arrester, shown in Fig. 372, the flue gas follows a tortuous 
path between hollow vertical prisms, which are closed at the bottom and supphed 
with water at the top. 

The curved sides of these elements impose a centrifugal force on the flue gas, 
so that the dust particles are projected into the descending film of water, which 
carries them to a sludge pond. 
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I5y the addition of corrugated iron sheets, or a supply of carbonate of soda, 
the flue gas can also be freed of sulphur dioxide. 

(3) Lodge -Cottrell electric precipitation. In this system the flue gas is 
passed through a network of wires, which are connected to the positive side of a 
60,000 volt D.c. supply. On the floor of the duct is placed a similar network, 
which is connected to the negative side of the machine. Tlie ionised gas imparts 
an electrical charge to the dust particles, which are attracted to the negative 
wires, from which they are scraped at intervals. 

Although this system is expensive, it is the most efficient of all, and will remove 
tar vapour as well as dust. 


Fluat Chamber-^ 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Enumerate the advantages claimed for pulverised fuel. To what extent are these 
claims based on sound theory? 

2. What are the essentials of a good combustion chamber and burner for pulverised 
fuel, and how are the two related? 
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3. On what principles do the three main methods of dust separation operate ? Contrast 
the methods as regards performance on varying boiler loads, space occupied, first cost, 
and ability to remove constituents other than dust. 

4 . Compare, from every aspect, unit and central systems of pulverised fuel firing. 

5. What are the objections to ash, moisture, and non-uniform grading in the use of 
"pulverised fuel"How may their eff^ects be limited? 

6 . In what circumstances is it profitable to pulverise fuel for the purpose of power 
generation? Indicate the precautions that must be taken when pulverised fuel plant 
is installed. 


STEAM STORAGE 

An ordinary type of boiler has an overload capacity of only about 25 % above 
its normal rating, whilst peak loads may demand an overload of 100 %. 

It takes an appreciable time to change the rate of steam generation, but the 
demand for a considerable change of power may occur instantly, and even if the 
boilers could meet a sudden increase in load, there is always the problem of 
disposing of the steam once the peak has been passed. 

For these reasons it is now customary to supply heat accumulators to equalise 
the load on the boilers, and in this way they act as thermal flywheels. 

It was Dr Ruth, a Swedish technician, who introduced heat accumulators in 
1916, and his accumulators act in much the same way as electrical accumulators 
They will give a large discharge over a short period, or a small discharge over a 
long period. 

There are two main systems of steam accumulation in use at the present time, 
the constant pressure system, and the variable pressure system. 

The constant pressure system. 

In this system the rate of firing of the boilers is maintained constant, but the 
quantity of feed is varied. When the demand for steam falls, an extra quantity of 
feed is circulated through the boiler, where the feed temperature is raised to that 
of the steam, after which the surplus water is passed into an insulated storage 
drum (see Fig. 373), where it accumulates until an increased demand for steam 
causes a slight diminution in boiler pressure. 

The reduced boiler pressure operates a regulator which slows down the fecil 
pump, just at a time when normally more feed would be required. To meet the 
increased demand for steam a constant speed circulating pump supplies hot 
water from the storage drum, excess water being returned to the drum via the 
overflow pipe A. 
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The capacity of the drum must be sufficient to supply the entire feed during 
the time required for the boiler to take the overload, and it must be capable of 
receiving the feed should the demand for steam suddenly cease. 



Fig. 373. Constant pressure accumulator. 

The variable pressure system. 

In this system the surplus steam is passed through a reducing valve into a 
large closed vessel which is about 90 % full of water. Specially shaped nozzles 
surrounded by pipes are employed to discharge the steam silently into the water, 
and thereby bring about condensation. The more the pressure rises in the accumu¬ 
lator, the greater the thermal storage capacity, whilst a reduction in pressure 
results in evaporation, the steam produced being passed on to low-pressure 
turbines or process work. 



Fig. 374. Variable pressure accumulator. 


The installation of this system involves a substantial difference of working 
pressure between one steam consuming set and the other, and there must be a 
considerable demand for low-pressure steam. 

The system is widely used in mines and steel works where the reciprocating 
steam engines direct their intermittent exhausts into a low-pressure receiver 
which is placed in series with accumulators (see Fig. 375). Low-pressure turbines 
consume the steam supplied by the accumulators, and, should the supply of 
exhaust steam prove deficient, steam is taken from the boilers via a reducing valve 
or pass-out turbine. 
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The storage capacity of the variable pressure system depends upon the pressure 
range over which it operates. With a pressure drop from 300 to 200 lb. per sq. in. 
1 cu. ft. of water will yield approximately 1 lb. of steam, whereas a drop from 60 
to 10 lb. per sq. in. releases over 4 lb. of steam, so the system is best suited for 
low pressures, or where a large range in pressure is not objectionable. 


Dead Weicht Atmosphehic 
Reliet Valve 



Comparison between the systems. 

If a supply of low-pressure steam is not available, or is not required, the feed 
storage system is obligatory. 

The main advantages of this system are: 

(1) Higher thermal efficiency. 

(2) Artificial circulation of the boiler water increases the rate of evaporation, 
reduces repairs, and gives economy in fuel. 

(3) By discharging the cold feed into the storage drum deposition of salts in 
the boiler is prevented. The system is best suited for prolonged periods of constant 
load followed by short periods of heavy overload. 

The variable pressure system is valuable where the storage periods are short 
and gulps of steam are available from intermittently working machinery such 
as winding or rolling engines. The installation of accumulators and low-pressure 
turbines will save some thousands of pounds a year on fuel. There is less danger 
of a complete stoppage of the plant due to failure of one of the machines, and the 
capital expenditure on the plant is more closely related to the mean load rather 
than the maximum. 
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EXAMPLES 

1. Outline the objects of steam storage, and the prinripal systems employed. 

Make a diagrammatic sketch of any one system, and jioiat out the advantages and 
disadvantages of that system as compared with others with whiuli you are familiar. 

2. A mining company is in possession of some old Lancashire boilers which it proposes 
to convert into heat accumulators for the reception of low-pressure steam from the 
ventilating engine, air compressor, and winding engine. 
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Fig. 376. 

By making use of the figure, obtain tJie water capacity of an accumulator which can 
deal with the steam from the winding engine alone, given: Temperature rise of the water 
in the accumulator = 5° C. Average total heat in exhaust steam = C35 o.ii.u. per lb. 
Average sensible heat in condensate = 102-5 c.ii.u. per lb. 

About what volume should be occupied by the steam, and is there any objection to 
providing a total volume in excess of that given by the calculations? 
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PLANT ECONOMY 


In the design of power plant the satisfaction of the fundamental laws of machines 
is but one aspect. For the plant to be a commercial success it must satisfy certain 
laws of Economics, which is the study of mankind in the ordinary business of life. 

A company director and his associates require plant which wiU perform certain 
duties with great economy (in some cases with absolute reliability) and generally 
with low first cost. 

To satisfy these requirements the plant and its details must be economically 
arranged, consistent with reliability and the length of life that is expected of it. 

As prices fluctuate over very wide limits from place to place and time to time, 
it is impossible to formulate general laws which control the economic design of 
power plant. The best that can be done is to suggest methods of attack. 


Factors associated with the cost of power. 

An industrial enterprise is promoted by some men of wide knowledge, ability, 
character and credit who, in these days, associate themselves with a number of 
others to form a limited liability company. 

The promoter and the enterprisers associated with him take the preliminary 
economic risk during the preparation of plans, and the raising of a loan by shares. 

The money raised is invested in land, buildings, and equipment, and later in 
the payment of the management and staff employed in construction before 
production commences. 

With the object of assessing profits the money which is sunk in the equipment 
is regarded as capable of producing a return of about 5 % if invested in some 
successful enterprise. Accordingly, this Investment Cost is set aside. In addition 
to the investment cost monies are paid into a Sinking Fund, the purpose of 
which is to pay off the loan. 

The other charges on a company are Overhead Charges, which represent the 
cost of taxes, rates, permanent staff, etc., and cannot therefore be allocated to 
any one job. 

Age, use or abuse of the equipment cause Depreciation, the amount of which 
is charged to the profit and loss account. 

In power stations the Running Costs are due to fuel, labour, oil, and con¬ 
sumable stores, and repairs. These costs exercise a very pronounced efl'ect on 
the choice of plant for a particular locality and purpose. They are a function of 
the load at which the plant runs, and to allow for this the Load Factor, which 


is the ratio 


Actual output of the power plant 
Total output at the most efficient load ’ 


has been introduced. 
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Even the standing charges, when reckoned on the annual power output of the 
station, are dependent upon the load factor, thus: 

Let IG be the annual investment cost, and KW the kilowatt hours output per 
annum when the plant operates on the most economical load. 

• IC 

Then the investment cost per kilowatt hour is ic = 

KW' 

Let the plant now operate on a load factor (LF)^ thereby raising the investment 
cost to (ic)i. Now, since the total investment cost is invariable. 


(ic\(LF)^KW ^ IC. .(1) 

In the same way ( 10)2 {LF).^ KW = IC. .(2) 

By (1) and (2), (ic)^ = (ic)^ 


The investment and maintenance cost depends on the size of the plant, and 
the pressure and temperature limits. 

The effect of these quantities on the economic saving of fuel is given by 
(Cost of fuel in shillings per ion) (Load factor) ^ 

/Calorific value on B.T.u.\ ^ , 

I-- (Rate 01 interest on investment cost) 

V 10,000 / ^ ^ 

This is known as the Operation Factor. 


Ex. Before full working plant of a mine came into operation the cost of power from the 
fully completed power plant was Id. perkilowatt hour, made up of production costjO-Ori., 
investment cost, 0-4d., load factor J. Later, while the management remained the same, 
the load factor was increased to If this increase was accompanied by a reduction of 
one-third in production cost, what was then the cost of power per unit { 

With the load factor 

Production cost = 0-G x J = 0-4 
Investment cost = 0-4 x J = 0-2 
Net cost per B.T.n. = 0-6 pence. 

In considering any new project, therefore, it is fundamentally important to 
know the thermal efficiency of the plant, so that an estimate of fuel costs may be 
made. 

The selection of the plant of course depends upon the load factor, and whilst 
an expensive, though highly efficient machine, may be merited for base load work, 
yet such plant would be quite unsuitable for a peak load station. 

Due allowance must also be made for the reliability of the set, maintenance and 
capital costs, as well as for labour and the possible life of the machinery at the 
particular load. 

In general an increase in size of a unit is accompanied by a decrease in capital 
cost, weight, and space per kilowatt. 

• K. Baumann, “Some recent develDpments on power station practice* . Lecture 
delivered to the Institute of Engineers of Australia, October 13, 1938. 
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Economics applied to the prevention of waste. 

For some years now large concerns have been in the habit of employing 
efficiency engineers, whose duty it is to eradicate waste and loss of output. 

This engineer’s attention is often directed to leaky pipes, badly aligned shafts, 
obsolete machinery, inefficient workmen, control of stores, and purchase of 
fuel—all of which have a pronounced influence on the cost of power, which is one 
of the most important components in modern civilisation. 

The economic generation of steam. 

Since almost 80 % of the power used in the world is derived from coal used in 
steam generators, the economic generation of steam is a subject of considerable 
importance. For the past twenty-five years little improvement has been made 
in the thermal efficiency of steam boilers; the major developments have been in 
the direction of maintaining this efficiencj^ on low-grade fuel and of reduced 
labour and maintenance charges. Because the annual cost of fuel is often greater 
than the combined cost of the other expenses on boiler plant, great economy can 
be effected by prudent selection of coal, whi(‘h should be purchased on its calorific 
value, since this allows for loss due to moisture and ash. 

Mechanical handling and firing of the fuel frequently effects considerable 
economies, whilst the jirovision of superheaters may increase the thermal effi¬ 
ciency by 5 % and that of economisers by 15 %, provided they are kept clean. 
Air heaters should only be provided if feed heating prevents the economiser 
from lowering the flue gas temperature below 350° F. 

Secondary economies may be effected by centralising the plant so as to reduce 
distribution losses. These losses depend upon the economic thickness of the 
lagging, and the cost of the pressure drop necessary to maintain a flow of steam 
along the pijjes. 

The economic velocity for steam flowing along a pipe. 

In this problem an economic balance must be struck between the capital charges 
on the pipe line, and the monetary loss incurred by the pressure droj) due to 
friction. 

Experience shows that the first cost of the piping is related to the diameter of 

the piiie by the equation ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ First cost = Ad^ per foot, 

wliere d is the bore of the pipe in feet and A and r? are constants. 

Annual capital and Maintenance charges may be reckoned as a percentage p 

of the initial cost, i.e. Annual charges = 

If the pipe has to transmit TF lb. of steam per second having a specific volume v: 

The velocity in the pipe = f.p.s. 



The pressure 
formula: 
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drop in a circular pipe line running full is given by Fanning's 




d 2g d\ 


/Volume per sec.' 

' Vd-jl 




, _ 4/L/4y (Volume per sec.)^ 


4fZ,/4\2(iri;)2 

= 1^-j ft. head of fluid flowing. 


Pressure drop in lb. per sq. ft. = -. 




Pipe friction is equivalent to throttling the steam, and although this does not 
affect the total heat of the steam it reduces the subsequent adiabatic heat drop. 

Let the reduction in adiabatic heat drop per lb. of steam flowing per sq. in. fall 
in pressure, from the initial pressure, be H c.ii.u., and the cost of 1 lb. of steam, to 
give an adiabatic drop of (a.ii.d.) c.ii.u., be C pence, then the monetary loss 
per lb. of steatn per lb. fall in pressure, due to j)ipo friction, 



Monetary loss per second, 


V 144 \A.n.u./ 


Cx Tf 


4/ 

2 -/ 



144 fZ-> 



C. 


The total annual charges on the pipe line, excluding radiation, are Annual 
caj)ital + Maintenance charges H-Monetary loss due to friction. 

If the pipe is in continuous commission throughout the year of 


365 X 24 X 602 = 8760 x 602 sec., 


the total all in running cost will be 


C = 


pAd^L 


, -|-B760xG02x^^ , 

100 2(j\7t^ 


\ 7 t ] 144^5 \A.ii.n.; 


G. 


dC 


The diameter which will make this a minimum is given by equating to 


zero, thus: 


^ 8,60 X 60 . X ^ X -, 1 . 5 ^ c, 

d(d) 100 2 (/\ 7 r/ 144 rf* \A.H.D./ 
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npAd^ 4 // 4\2 1 5v jj,-/ H 

- = 8760 X 60^ XI - I X-—x^rW^^I- \G. 

2g\7Tl 144 \A.H.D./ 


100 


/. d = 


8760x 60*t^(iVx^x5HE^xC 

_ 2 g\ 7 Tj 144 A.H.D. 

npA 

100 


1 

71+5 


Ex. Estimate the economic bore of a steam pipe for conveying, continuously, 
40 tons of steam per hour at 300 lb. per sq. in. and 350° C. 

The cost in pence per foot of completely lagged pipe may be taken as 15[Z^ 
where d is the bore in inches. Capital and Maintenance charges may be taken 
as 20 % of the initial cost. 

The cost of producing one ton of steam at the above conditions is 28 pence 
and the turbine can expand this to 1 lb. per sq. in. Take / as 0-004. 

The specific volume of the steam = 2-156 cu. ft. per lb. The adiabatic heat drop 
to 1 lb per sq. in. = 236 c.H.u. For 1 lb. per sq. in. fall in pressure the drop H is 
approximately 012 c.H.u. This drop was obtained by plotting the a.h.d. on a 
pressure base and extrapolating, since the A.H.D. is not by any means proportional 
to the drop in pressure in this region of the chart.* 


Cost C per lb. of steam 


Steam flow W in lb. per sec. = 


28 

2240 


40 X 2240 
60 ^ 


0-0125 pence. 
24-9. 


f^(Z"=3(ixl2)^+ 


pA 


= 97-6. 


d = 


r8760x eo^x 


L 1-4 x 97-6 X 


4x0-004/4\2 1 , nG4 


whence d^ \ foot and velocity of flow ^ 70 f.p.s. 


The economic thickness of lagging. 

The economic thickness of lagging depends on 
(a) First cost and Maintenance costs. 

(5) Annual value of heat loss, which depends on the Cost of producing the 
steam, and Thermal conductivity of the lagging. 


* Alternatively calculate the heat drop from 
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Amount of heat transmitted through a surface 

kAd 

= c.H.u. per hr., 
t 

where k = coeiBcient of conductivity of material in c.H.u. per ft. per ” C. per hr., 
t = thickness of conductor in direction of flow. 

Amount of heat entering an annular ring of unit length at radius t 


1 n 

= — A; 27rr — , 
dr 


.( 1 ) 


The negative sign prefixes the expression, since dOjdr is negative and we want 
a positive flow. 

Heat leaving at radius (r + dr) 

. ^ dd d / , „ d0\^ 

= —A;2r— -I-— I —k Inr — I dr, 
dr dr\ dr] 

In the steady state. 

Heat leaving = Heat entering. 

and the quantity whose djdr is zero is a constant. 

.". —k27TT^ = A, 

dr 

where A is an arbitrary constant. 

. dO „ 

. . r^- = B. 

dr 

= 0=B\og^r+C, 

where C7 is an arbitrary constant. When 

d = 0y, r = r,. e = I9jj, T =-- r,. 
e^ = B log, ri + C, e^= B log, r, + C. 

" log.? 

M B 01-02 

dr r 1 

»-logsr 


•( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 

■( 4 ) 


By (3) in (2), 
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By (4) in (1), 


Heat flow in C.h.tt. per hr. = + & 2 tt ——^. 


Let C = first cost of lagging in pence per cu. ft., then cost of lagging for 1 foot 
length of pipe = 7 j(rl-r\)C. 

Let p be the percentage of the first cost that must be expended annually on 
investment charges and maintenance, and let L be the loss in pence due to a 
radiation loss of 1 c.h.u. per hr. 

Then for a pipe operating 8760 hr. per annum. 

Total hourly cost per foot of pipe G 

27Tk(0^-0^) 7r{rl-rl) x 1 p xC 

“ , ^ B760 ^ 100 ‘ 

Pj ^ are fixed, but may be varied to make C a minimum. 

To obtain this value of let = R, then 

^ ‘ZTTk{Oi -02)L 7Tr^(R^-l)pC 
'log,i? ■*’100 8760 ■ 

dC 27Th (0^ — 0^) L nr^pC „t> „ ■ v 

d~lt ~ iJ(log,iJ)2 I^x 87^ X - 0 (for a mm.). 


whence 


(log„ Ey = X 100 X 8760. 


i?log,iJ = ^ 


0 

1 V px 


- 6 ^ 2 ) 87 ^ 
5X C ■ 


As a check on the dimensions of the above equation. 


^ (MJ.ir. Tliickne.ss ^ Hours 

Hours Area X Temperature’ c.ii.u. 


^ ^ Pence 

xPoDce, C = 


The quantities make the right-hand side of the above equation dimensionless, 
which agrees with the dimension of R. 


Ex. Determine the economic thickness of lagging for a steam pipe 10 in. outside 
diameter which is in continuous operation, given: 

Cost of steam, 0-12 pence per kW hour; Cost of lagging, 75 pence per cu. ft.; Main¬ 
tenance cost, 20 % of the initial; Thermal conductivity of the lagging, 0-0218 c.h.u. per 
ft. per '■ C.; Temperature drop across the lagging, 320° C. 


111T7U 33,000x00 

lkWhour= : 


1S36 C.H.U. per hr. 


Cost of 1 C.H.U. per hr. = ^ 
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(01 -(?,) = 320° C. C = 75, p = 20. 
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whence 


„ 10 /00218X 0-12 X 320x871)0 

■« = ^ V- is^To^Tts -■ 

(rg —r^) = 4^ in. 
o 


Ex. Fuel supply to an Isolated mine. 

On an isolated mine the fuel supply was obtained by drawing upon the hardwood 
that grew in the vicinity. 

If m; was the weight of hardwood growing in tons per sq. mile, IT the weight of hardwood 
consumed by boilers per annum, r the radius in miles from which the supply was being 
drawn at time t years, (Ar + B) the cost of purchasing, cutting and carting wood in 
£’b per ton, determine the total cost of fuel supplies up to any time t. 

Given Annual output = 6,847,750 kW hours; Fuel = 4-2 lb. per b.h.p. per hr.; Cost 
of purchasing and felling = B = £^; Cost of transport p^r ton per mile A — £i*s^. 
In 15 years the Babcock boilers exhausted wood supplies within a radius of 12 miles. 
Find the annual cost of fuel between 14th and 15ih year of the mine’s life. 

The cost per annular ring of fuel is 

dC = 27TwrdT(AT-\-B). .(1) 

We also have, for continuous operation of the plant, the rate of consumption = rate 
of removal of timber. Hence 

Wdt = w27Trdr, 


where 0 and r are independent variables. 

Integrating first with respect to d and keeping r constant gives 


rr lAr^ Br^\ 

C = 2nw I (Ar^+Br) dr = ' 


To express this in terms of t we have 

117 = li’Trr*. 






, IWt 

.'. t = Tjy = J — • 

W V wn 

.(2) 

By (2) in (1), 

dC= Wdt{Ar + B), 


Alternatively by double integrals. 

C = { f wrdrd0(Ar-\-B)f 

J 0 J 0 



■d) 


■( 2 ) 


W U K 


47 
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By (2) in (1), 


C ■» 27TW 


(.P'- 




Total annual fuel consumption in tons is 

1-34 X 6,847,760x4-2 


W 


2240 


= 14,670. 


In 16 years the fuel burnt = 220,000 tons. 

Area enclosed by 12 miles radius = 452 sq. miles. 

220 000 

/. Fuel distribution, w, in tons per sq. mile = —— = 4B7. 

Co8t per annum = 14.67o[| x ^ {15* - 14*} +^) = £36,000. 

Ex. Value of ash in coal. 

A power station is offered £P per ton of ash produced by its boilers and coal costs 
£kl{x + c) per ton, where k and c are constants and x is the ash content of the fuel. If the 
cost of firing is proportional to the ash content of the fuel, find the best value of x so 
that the total outlay per ton of coal incurred by the power company shall be a minimum. 

Value of ash per ton of coal = xP, 

k 


Cost of fuel 
Cost of stoking 
Total cost per ton 0 
dC -k 


x + c* 

: A + Bx, 
k 


dx (x + c)' 


+ P-P = 0. 


x + c 
(x+oY = 


+ A + Bx — xP B 
k 


•(1) 


B-P' 


For minimum. 


- / * 

V B-P 


when B = P, then x = X), i.e. if we receive as much for the ash os the extra cost of 
stoking, we can have 100 % of ash in the cool. 

If P is negative, x is a minimum, since we must pay for disposal of the ash. 

The increased cost of stoking and ash disposal now offsetting the reduction in the 
price of coal, ^ ^ k = c^(B-P), 

and putting this value in (1) gives 

£G=- + A. 

C 

Ash is advantageous in that it protects the firebars. 


Method of assessing the return on an economiser investment. 

It is customary to calculate the gross annual saving guaranteed by the econo¬ 
miser makers, and to subtract from this certain annual charges in order to arrive 
at the net annual saving. 
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If we divide the total capital outlay by the net annual saving, we have the 
number of years in which an economiser will pay for itself. 

Annual charges. 5% interest on capital raised for purchase. 10% for 
depreciation. 2\ % for maintenance. 

Annual saving. Against the outlay we must balance the saving, for if this is 
allowed to accumulate at 5 % compound interest, the total saving at the end of 
the life of the economiser will be considerable. 


Life of the economiser. The average life of a cast-iron economiser is 15 years, 
but there are cases where a life of 25, 30 and even 50 } ears has been attained. 

Taking 15 years, we find that with compound interest at 5 % on the initial 
capital the total cost can be written olf in less than 15 years, thus: 

If, as the result of economies effected by the plant, an annual sum can be 
paid into the sinking fund on which interest is paid at p %, and the life of the 
plant is N years, then the t otal value of the sinking fund at the end of the following 
periods is: 

Ist year: P^, 

2nd year: +ifo) 

4U. J»r: P,(, + + 

and BO on. 

Hence the total sum S which accrues as the result of the sinking fund con¬ 
tribution for a life of N years is 

aS' = P^[l + + 

where a = (l-hp/lOO). 

iSxa = + + 


whence 


_ ^ P^[(i+Wioor-i] 

(a-l) y/lOO 


Ex. The life of an BConomisBr costing £5000 is 15 years and the guaranteed annual 
saving of fuel at full load is equal to £1500. Determine the total sum saved at the end 
of 15 years, if, at the end of each year, after paying 5 % on capital, % wear and main¬ 
tenance (on initial cost) and making an annual contribution to the "sinking fund” 
(which is allowed to accumulate at 5 %), the remainder is re-invested at 5 % compound 


interest. 


5 % on capital = £250 
2 J % on capital = £12 5 


£375 


47-a 
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Annual pajrment to “sinking fund ”, that is rs-invested at 6 %, is 


_ 5000 x5 

~ {(1+0 05)*^} lOO 
To Interest of Maintenance 
Total annual charges 

Saving on fuel 
Total charges 
Net annual saving 


= £231-6 

£375 

£606-6 

£1500 
£ 606-6 
£ 893-4 


If this saving is re-invested at 5 % compound interest, the total saving in 15 years is 


B93-4 


i 0-05 j 


£19,270. 


Out of this saving we could buy a new economiser and start again. 


Ex. Subdivision of units. 

For a given output of power, how is the size of an individual unit determined'* 
Give, with reasons, the ideal subdivision for steam plant. 

The prime movers should be so chosen that they always run on their most 
efficient load, and that on this load their combined output will just equal the 
required load. 

For steam plant eight complete units have many advantages; since steam plant 
will carry continuously a 25 % overload, six sets can be working, one spare and 
one set dismantled. The safe rated load of such a station would be six units with 
a capital expenditure of the cost of eight. Capital invested in reserve power 
= 14-3 %. 


Ex. Power station site. 

Obtain an expression giving the rectangular co-ordinates X, F of a central 
power station in terms of the co-ordinates x, y of the main consumers, so that the 
power loss on the lines shall be a minimum. 

Let Pj, Pg, etc. be the power supplied to each consumer along lines of length 
? 2 , etc.; then the power loss = + ...]. 

But = V(X — xY +(Y — y)^. 

/. Power loss L in terms of the co-ordinates 

= ^(X-Xj)^ + {Y-y,r + P, + 

nr nr 

L=f(XY). dL = ^^dX + ‘’^ydY. 
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The power loss is a mininiuiu when the small changes in and dY produce 


no change in dL, i.e. when 


dj^ 

dX 


= XP, 


X-Xi 


dI^_dL _ 

: + P, 


X-x~ 


yl[X-x^f+(Y-y^Y V(X - x^f +(Y-y,f 

y-y. 


+ ... = 0 , 


= rp y-yi _ 

3 r » V(X - xi> + (y - ' V( A' - X,)* +(Y-y^f 


1 +-fa 


- + ... = 0. 


Investigation of the most economical arrangements of pulleys and belts. 

The horse-power transmitted by a belt is given by the equation 



where is the coefficient of friction of the belt on the pulley, 

6 is the smallest arc of contact in radians, 
e = 2-718, 

is the greatest tension in the belt, 

V is the velocity of the belt in f.p.s. and should not greatly exceed 60. 

For given pulleys at fixed centres, 6 is constant, and if P is the safe pull per 
unit width of the belt then the required width w is TJP. 

If N is the r.p.m. of the pulley having diameter D, then 

N X 7tD 
"" 60 " 

On substituting these values in equation (1) 

1 ~\wP7tDN 
33,000 ' 

For constant speed and power 

Dxw = Constant. 

Hence the graph of w plotted against D iB a. rectangular hyperbola (see graph 
(1)) (Fig. 378). 

The price of the pulleys is a function of D and w, as shown in graph (2); whilst 
the price of the belt depends on its length and width, being directly proportional 
to its length, which is easily obtained from graph (1) that co-ordinates it with 
the pulley diameter, the centres of the pulleys being taken as fixed. It is customary 
to make the pulleys one inch wider than the belt. 

The price per foot of belts, having various widths, is shown in graph (4). By 
using this graph in conjunction with (1) the total cost of the belt, for any pulley 
diameter, may be obtained and is plotted in (3). 


H.P. = I — 
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At the same time the cost of the pulley to be supplied (the assumption being 
that the other pulley is supplied with the machine to be driven) may also be 
plotted in quadrant (3) of the co-ordinate axes. The total cost of the arrangement, 
for any puUey diameter, is the sum of the cost of the belt and that of the pulley, 
and it will be seen from (3) that this curve goes to a definite minimum. 

Plotting is facilitated by employing the co-ordinating rectangle. 



Plotting the characteristic diagram. 

The diagram sketched relates to power transmission between pulleys of equal 
diameter. To plot this diagram: 

(1) Select any diameter of pulley, and, by projecting on to the h.p. curve (1), 
obtain the width w of the belt. To this width add 1 in. in order to select the pulley 
curve (2). 

(2) Project the diameter vertically downwards on to the pulley width curve 
in order to locate a horizontal line which gives the price of the pulley in quadrants 
(2) and (3). The intersection of a corresponding vertical in (3) with this horizontal 
defines a point on the cost of the pulley curve. 
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(3) To obtain the cost of a Balata belt for this diameter of pulley. From the 
H.P. curve (1) project horizontally the width w on to the cost curve (4), whence 
the cost C per foot is obtained. Multiply this by the total length L obtained from 
curve (1) and plot it on a diameter base in quandrant (3). This defines a point 
on the cost of the belt curve. 

On adding the cost of the belt to the cost of the pulley a point is located on the 
total cost curve. The process is repeated for other pulley diameters. 


EXAMPLES 

1. Economics of power generation. Site of a power station. 

It is required to develop 2000 H.P. at a power station whii h is situated 100 miles from 
the coal fields. 

If the calorific value of the fuel is 7800 O.H.u., compare the weights of coal used in the 
two following systems: 

(a) Coal used at source in a steam plant to generate electricity at 2000 volts, overall 
efficiency of plant, 15-5 %. There is also a transmission loss of 10 %. 

(&) Coal is carried by rail from the coal field to the power station in trucks holding 
10 tons; each truck weighs one ton. Frictional resistance to motion, 25 lb. per ton; 
overall efficiency of locomotive, 4 %. 

Voltage generated, 1800; plant efficiency, 15'5 %. 

Ans. (a) 1-162 tons per hr.; (6) 1-0626 tons per hr. 

2. Efficiency of a power station. 

A large power station burns about 1-75 lb. of coal per kilowatt hour. Assuming 
the coal to have a calorific value of 12,600 b.t.tj. per lb., find the overall efficiency; and 
state approximately how the losses would be distributed between boilers, engines, and 
d3mamos. 

Ans. Overall efficiency, 15-6%; Djmamo efficiency, 95%; Engine efficiency, 
20% (thermal on b.h.p. basis); Boiler efficiency, 75%. 

3. Power company’s charges. 

Enumerate the principle on which power company’s charges are made. To what base 
must these charges be reduced in order to compare the cost of purchased power with 
that generated locally? 

Ans. Fixed charges of £4 per annum per kW of maximum demand. Charge of 
0-5 pence per b.o.t. unit. Coal charge, 0-03 pence per unit per shilling increase or 
decrease in the cost of coal per ton above the basic price of 12 shilUngs. Minimum 
annual payment about one-half of the anticipated annual payment. 

4. Economics of a power station. (B.Sc. 191B.) 

In a power station coal having a calorific value of 7250 O.H.TJ. per lb. is burnt in the 
boilers. It is found that in a shift of 8 hr. the number of pounds of coal burnt is 
C= 16,750 +2•2X and the number of pounds of water evaporated is IF = 11,900 +16-5X, 
where K is the number of kilowatt hours per B hr. shift. If the boilers generate steam 
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from 70° C. at a pressure 220 lb. per sq. in. superheated to 400° C. and the output of 
the station is 20,000 kilowatts, determine 

(1) The overall thermodynamic efficiency of the station. 

(2) The efficiency of the boilers. 

(3) The combined efficiency of the engines and boilers. 

5. Conversion from steam to producer gas. 

On an isolated metalliferous mine the fuel supply for the boilers was obtained by 
drawing upon the hard woods which grew in the vicinity of the mine, and over a period 
of 15 years this practice exhausted the supply within a radius of 12 miles. 

The management then decided to replace the steam plant by gas plant which would 
operate on the remaining soft woods (the distribution of which can be taken as approxi¬ 
mately equal to the original distribution of the hard wood). 

From the following figures, determine the saving effected by this conversion in the 
16th year of the mine's life; 

Total annual power output = 6,000,000 B.o.T. units. 

Fuel consumption, steam plant = 5-65 lb. per b.o.t. unit. 

Fuel consumption, gas plant = 3-0 lb. per b.o.t. unit. 

Cost of purchasing, cutting and transporting timber from a radius of r miles 

= (1 H-0'7r) per ton. 

Total cost of supplying and erecting the gas plant = £14,000. 

Ana. Annual fuel cost of steam plant drawn from 12 miles radius = £37,350. 
Fuel cost of gas plant drawn from miles radius at the end of the first year’s 

working =£3820. Total annual saving £19,530. 

6. Conversion from gas to oil engines. 

Power is supphed to an isolated mine by four convertible gas engines operating on 
wood fuel gas producers, the fuel being drawn directly from the bush. 

The total annual output was 6,000,000 B.O.T. units. 

Fuel consumption = 3-1 lb. per kilowatt hour. 

Average distribution (w) of wood = 600 tons per sq. mile. 

Total cost of fuel from opening of mine to any time t years 

where W = total fuel consumed per annum in tons, 
ir = distribution of wood in tons per sq. mile, 

B = £i\ (Cost of felling and replanting per ton of wood removed), 

A = £iVi) (Cost of transport per ton per mile). 

Dpterinine the time when it is desirable to convert to oil at an additional cost of 
£1500, if the oil consumption is 0-584 lb. per kilowatt hour and its cost is £5 per ton. 

Note that the conversion cost must be saved during the first years running. 

Ans. Convert in the 5th year. 

7. Site of a hydro electric power station. 

A metalliferous mine is situated at an elevation of 500 ft. Fifty miles away at an 
elevation of 1500 ft. is a lake that can supply the power requirements of the mine, 
whether the generators are placed near the lake or near the mine. 
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Compare the two schemes as regards the total volume of water used per second and 
their overall efficiencies, making use of the following data: 

(а) Horse-power required at mine = 3000. 

(б) Available head when generators are at the lake end = 700 ft. When situated at 
mine = 1000 ft. 

(c) Diameter of pipe line = 5-0 ft. 

(d) Loss of heat in pipe line in feet per mile = V^j2y where V is the velocity of flow in 
feet per second. 

(e) Combined efficiency of turbine and generator = 70 %. 

(/) Voltage generated at the lake end = 10,000. 

(g) Transmission drop per mile = 20-0 volts. 

What other factors must be considered before deciding on the plant, or its site? 

Ans. With the station at the mine: volume, 96*9 cusecs; Overall efficiency, 27-35 %. 
With the station at the lake: volume, 60-2 cusecs; Overall efficiency, 63%. 

8. Combination of Diesel engines and steam plant. 

The daily output of a certain power station is shown in curve (1), whilst the cost of 
fuel in pence per kilowatt hour for various load factors of both Diesel and steam plant 
are given by curve (2). 



4U 1j[) t)0 100 

Load Factdr % 


Fig. 379. 
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From these curves determine the cost of fuel in pence per day: 

(a) If steam plant alone is employed. 

(&) If Diesel plant alone is installed. 

(c) If an 8000 kW steam set works in conjunction with a 12,000 kW Diesel set. 
The steam set is to work constantly at 75 % load factor, whilst the peak load is to be 
carried entirely by the Diesel engine. 


Suitable tabulation of results 


Load 

factor 

Hours of 
operation 

Output 

kW 

Fuel cost in 
pence per 
B.o.T. unit 
generated 

Total coat 
of fuel 
per day 







9. Fig. 380 shows the power variation on a mine during a period of one week. Deter¬ 
mine the weekday power factor. 


Maximum Installed Power =1BDD H.P. 



Using gas power, give, with reasons, the size and number of engines and producers 
that would be suitable for this mine. 


10. Economics of steam generation. Monetary loss due to moisture in coal. 

If the calorific value of coal costing 30s. per ton is 11,000 B.T.U. and the moisture 
content is 10 %, find the loss in fuel value per boiler per annum in £’s due to the moisture 
if the fuel consumption per boiler is 2500 tons per annum. In view of this loss, what is 
the object of wetting some grades of coal before fixing? 

Note the calorific value is for the dry fuel. Ana. £47. 

11. Monetary loss due to dirty tubes. 

If an economic type boiler has an output of 6000 lb. of steam per hour for a fuel 
consumption of 760 lb. when the tube surfaces are clean, and by depos'ts on the tubes 
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half the heating surface has its conductivity reduced by 25 %, find the additional cost 
of the fuel due to the dirty tubes if the evaporation is maintained constant over a period 
of 50 weeks at 144 hours’ working per week. Take the coal as costing 30iS. per ton. 

.471*9. £520. 


12. Radiation loss from a steam pipe. 

If 150 ft. of in. diameter steam pipe is exposed to the atmosphere, and there is an 
average loss of 3 B.T.U. per sq. ft. per “F. difference in temperature between pipe and 
atmosphere, find the cost per annum if atmospheric temperature = 60°F. 

Steam at 150 lb. per sq. in. has temperature 360° F. Calorific value of fuel = 11,000 
B.T.U. Cost of fuel = 30s. per ton. Boiler efficiency = 65 %. Ans. £250. 

13. Monetary loss due to leaky steam pipe joint. 

If in a main steam pipe the pressure is 150 lb. per sq. in. and thirty of the joints leak 
to such an extent that on an average 1 pint of water is lost per joint per hour, find the 
cost of the leaks per annum, given Total heat of steam at 150 lb. per sq. in. = 1193 b.t.u. 
per lb. Fuel = 305. per ton. Boiler efficiency = 65 %. Ans. £36. 165. 


14. Heat loss in flue gases. 

Flue gases having a temperature of 600° F., air temperature being 60° F., are passed 
from a chimney. Calorific value of fuel = 12,500 b.t.u. per lb. Weight of air supplied 
per lb. of fuel = 22. Calculate the percentage heat lost in flue gases. 

If 4 lb. of coal is burned per b.h.p. hour, what total saving per day would result in a 
800 n.p. plant, running with a load factor of 0-625, from the introduction of induced 
draught and economisers, which save 70 % of the heat in the flue gases? 

Atis. 23-8%; 16-6 %; with coal at 305. a ton £5-35. 

15. Forced draught and economisers on small plant. 

A company of fan makers claim that 1000 lb. of coal can be burnt at 1-5 in. water 
gauge for the expenditure of 4 b.h.p. Find the net saving in fuel by installing “Forced 
draught” and “Economisers” in a 200 h.p. plant if 

(а) The electric fan drive is 80 % efficient. 

(б) The economisers reduce the gas temperature from 500° to 350° F. Specific heat 
of gases = 0-25. 

(c) Fuel consumption = 5 lb. per b.h.p, hour. 

(d) Air per lb. of fuel = 18 lb. 

(e) Calorific value of coal = 12,500 b.t.u. per lb. 

Ans. Net savings per hour 5 pence. 

16. Scaling of boilers. 

How can the relation between the reduction i2 in heat transference due to deposits 
of scale in mine boilers during time t be obtained without special testing equipment or 
upsetting the routine of the mine ? 

If the relation is found to be 12 = At^, where 12 = reduction in heat transference in 
O.H.u. per hour, t = time in hours from last scaling, A and n are constants, show that the 
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total annual coat of running the boilers is a minimum if 

1 

where V = monetary value of 1 c.H.tr. per hour when transferred across the boiler plate, 
S = fixed scaling cost. 


17. The fuel cost of a Lancashire boiler is proportional to the thickness of scale deposits, 
and for continuous working the thickness of scale is proportional to time. Find the time 
at which the boiler should be scaled if the total annual charge, including scaling, is to 
be a minimum. 


Ans. Time in months x = j co a sts jjj £g pgj. month due 

V m 

to deposits at end of time x. 


18. Most economical diameter of a chimney. 

The effective draught in inches produced by a vertical circular chimney of internal 
diameter D is given by „ 

A = [A.-2-3Pr^T^J. 

where hg is the draught when there is no flow, 
jEf is the height of the chimney in feet, 

T is the absolute temperature of the flue gases in °F, 

W is the weight of flue gas, lb. per sec., 

D is the diameter of the chimney in feet. 

The cost of the chimney is given by C = 

Show that the diameter of the cheapest chimney is given by 

h 

Note the height of the chimney is determined by the values of h and T, 



19. Steam pipe lagging. 

Determine the economic thickness of steam pipe lagging so that the total annual costs 
(maintenance, investment and heat loss) shall be a minimum. 

20. Modernising Lancashire boilers. 

Discuss the respective economies likely to accrue from the installation of economisers, 
superheaters and mechanical stokers to a battery of Lancashire boilers. 

Give a complete list of the equipment needed in a change-over from hand firing. 

21. Comparison between mechanical stoking and pulverised fuel. 

The following figures represent the economics of a pulverised fuel plant: Heating 
surface = 7980 per sq. ft.; Normal evaporation per sq. ft. = 10-01 lb. per hr.; Number 
of operating hours per annum = 6500; Capital outlay = £53,050; Interest = 6 %; 
Depreciation = 6 %; Insurance and taxes = 1^ %; Annual fuel consumption = 35,700 
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tons fuel cost (pit-head) = 35. 9<Z.; Operating costs (labour, power maintenance) per 
annum = £5206. Find the total cost per 1000 lb. of steam produced. 

With mechanical stoking, capital outlay = £47,400, cost per annum = £25,207. 
Find return on additional capital expenditure with pulverised fuel. 

Ans. Total annual savings £6151. 

22. Air supply to blast furnace. 

The moisture content in the air supply to a blast furnace was found to be 5 grains 
per cubic foot. Find the saving in fuel per 350 working days of 24 hours’ duration if the 
moisture content is reduced to 1 grain per cubic foot, given: Cost of smelting coke, 
£1 per ton; Calorific value of the coke, 13,000 b.t.u. per ton; Air blast temperature, 
1450° to 1500° F.; Outlet temperature from furnace, 720° F.; Air supply to furnace, 
35,000 cu. ft. per min.; Specific heat of steam, 0-6; Latent heat, 970 b.t.u. per lb.; 
Atmospheric temperature, 60°. 

There are 7000 grains in 1 lb. .4715. £494. 

23. Exhaust feed heater. 

Find the weekly saving in fuel (in tons) effected by installing an exhaust feed heater 
in a steam plant, given: n.ii.P. of engine = 100. Pressure of exhaust steam = 16 lb. per 
sq. in.; Steam consumption = 18 lb. per B.K.r. per hr.; Latent heat in steam at 16 lb. 
per sq. in. = 968 b.t.u.; Temperature 216° F.; Duration of running = 60 hr. per week; 
Efficiency of heater = 80 %; Calorific value of fuel = 12,000 b.t.u. per lb.; Dryness 
fraction of exhaust = 0*75. Ans. Approximately 3 tons per week. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 

1. Belt and pulleys. 

By making use of the following data, determine the pulley diameter which will give the 
cheapest arrangement for transmitting IOh.p. from one j)iilley on the shafting bo an equal 
diameter pulley supplied on the machine: Rotational speed = 192 r.p.m.; Coefficient 
of friction = 0-4; Safe tension per inch width = 70 lb.; Centres of pulleys = 20 ft.; 
Price of “Balata” belting = (width of belt in inches) shillings. Pulleys in all cases 
to be 1 in. wider than the belt; one pulley and one belt to be supplied. 


Price of cast-iron pvllfys in shillings 


Width 

Diami't er 

in. 

12 in. 

20 in. 

28 in. 

30 in. 

44 in. 

62 in. 

60 in. 

4 

7-5 

13 5 

22 

32 

44 

57 

— 


8-5 

15 5 

24 5 

36 

48 

61 

— 

8 

13-5 

20-5 

30-5 

43 

57 

72 

88 

10 

17 

25 

30 

50 

00 

83-5 

102 

12 

21 

30 

42 

58 

75 

94 

116 


Ans. 32 in. diameter. 


2. Economics of a motor car. 

From the published price of new and second-hand 12h.p. motor cars, plot, on a time 
base, a curve of depreciation. If insurance, taxes and garaging amount to £44 per annum, 
plot, on a time base, a curve of total “Standing charges”. If, on the basis of 10,000 
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miles per annum, the running costs (petrol, tyres, oil and general attention) amount bo 
£42 per annum, show that the total annual cost decreases with the age of the car, so that 
even allowing £40 for a general overhaul at the end of each three years of ownership, 
a sum ranging between £30 and £50 may be saved by repairing an old well-designed car 
rather than by buying a new one. 

3. Example on leakage of compressed air. 

In a compressed air plant it was found that with the discharge valves of the com¬ 
pressor shut and no pneumatic machines working the pressure in the air receiver, volume 
100 cu. ft., fell from 100 to 50 lb. per sq. in. in 10 min. Determine 

(а) The leakage of air in lb. per hour if temperature at 100 lb. per sq. in. was 60° F. 
and at 50 lb. per sq. in. was 55° F. 

(б) The loss of energy to whole plant in fb.-lb. per hour, if thermal efficiency of com¬ 
pressor compared with isothermal compressor as unity was 85 % and mechanical 
efficiency of compressor 85 %. Thermal and mechanical efficiencies of oil engine = 20 
and 85 % respectively. Take atmospheric temperature and pressure as 50° F. and 15 lb. 
per sq. in. 

(c) What is the lowest pressure to which the test could be continued, if, for a maximum 
weight discharged of any gas, the ratio of pressures at each side of orifice is 


n 



(d) What is the financial loss per annum of300 working days each of 8 hours’ duration, 
if cost of oil fuel per ton — £8. IOj. Od., and its calorific value = 19,500 b.t.ij. per lb.1 

(e) In what type of plant would air leakage entail the greatest financial loss? 

Alia, (a) 154 lb. per hr.; (6) 644x 10^ ft.-lb.; (c) 28-4 lb. per sq. in.; (d) £38. 10s.; 
(e) Small power intermittent plants working on petrol. 

4. Electric motors. 

An electric motor costing £100 develops 10 b.h.f. continuously at an efficiency of 
84 %. A second motor costing £85 develops the same power continuously at 82 % 
efficiency. Which is the better motor to install if power costs 2d. per unit and interest 
on the investment cost is 5 %. State the annual saving. Ans. The first £14-75. 

5. Most economical vacuum to employ in a condenser. 

For a surface condenser, determine the most economical vacuum to be employed, 
allowing for the cost of circulating water, the cost of the condenser, and the loss of the 
available energy through the vacuum being less than the turbine could handle. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


JET PROPULSION AND THE GAS TURBINE 
Principles of jet propulsion. 

The successful applicBition of jet propulsion to the design of high speed aircraft, 
capable of operating at great altitudes, has embodied a principle which has already 
been tried for the propulsion of ships, and the larvae of the dragon fly. 

The propulsive effort of a jet-propelled machine is derived from the reaction of 
a jet that is directed rearwards with considerable velocity, as for example in 
the case of the simple rocket in which the jet is obtained by the combustion of 
powder. For the efficient production of large powers fuel is burnt in an atmo¬ 
sphere of compressed air, the products of combu.':tion expanding first in a gas 
turbine which drives the necessary air compressor and second in a nozzle from 
which the thrust is derived. Paraffin is usually adopted as the fuel because of 
its ease of atomisation and its low freezing point. 

Jet propulsion was utilised in the German Flying Bomb, the initial compression 
of the air being due to a divergent inlet duct in which a small increase in pressure 
energy was obtained at the expense of the kinetic energy of the air. Because of 
this very limited compression the thermal efficiency of the unit was low, although 
a power of about 600 H.P. was obtained. In the normal type of jet-propulsion 
unit a considerable improvement in efficiency is obtained by fitting a turbo- 
compressor which will give a compression ratio of at least 4:1. 

Principal features of a jet propulsion unit with gas turbine and rotary 
compressor. 

The essential features of this type of propulsion unit, which is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 381, are: 



(1) An inlet duct of diverging shape by means of which an increase of pressure 
energy (which may reach 25 % of the ambient air pressure) is obtained at the 
entrance to the compressor. 




air compressor, cnmbustion chai 
on the front of the compressor. 
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(2) A compressor of the radial or axial type which raises the pressure of the 
air and delivers it to the combustion chambers. 

(3) The combustion chambers, which arc arranged radially around the axis 
of the turbine and in which paraffin is spraj^ed into the air. As the result of 
combustion at constant pressure the temperature of the air is raised. 

(4) The gas turbine, into which the products of combustion pass on leaving the 
combustion chambers, and in which they are partially expanded to provide the 
power necessary to drive the compressor. 

(5) The discharge nozzle in which expansion is completed, thus developing the 
forward thrust. 

Fig. 382 shows the Rolls-Royce Derwent jet engine which employs a centrifugal 
compressor, straight through combustion chambers, and a turbine of the impulse 
reaction type. The unit weighs 1250 lb. and the turbine develops 11,000 b.h.p. 
when jirovidiiig tons of air per min. which is necessary to maintain a speed of 
(iOO 111.23 h. 

Thrust boosters. 

Because of the high air/fuel ratio used there is a considerable excess of oxygen 
in the products of combustion leaving the turbine and the thrust may, therefore, 
be augmented by burning fuel between sections 7 and 8 in Fig. 381, an increase of 
about 20 % being attainable by this means. The additional heat increases the 
adiabatic heat drop in the nozzle, but, as the specific volume of the air is also 
increased, the cross sectional area of the jet tube must be capable of variation. 

Although this method affords a simple means of obtaining increased thrust it 
is resjjonsible for a considerable increase in specific fuel consumption, this being 
expressed in lb. of fuel per lb. of thrust. Increased thrust has also been obtained 
by Messrs Rower Jets by means of the following methods: 

(1) the injection of water in the compressor, which not only improves the 
efficiency of compression, but by reducing the temperature of the air after com¬ 
pression increases the mass flow and permits of the combustion of a greater weight 
of fuel for the same limiting maximum temperature. An injection of 102 lb. of 
water per min. into the compressor inlet of a W2B engine increased the thrust 

by 18 %; 

(2) the injection of ammonia (into the combustion chamber), which because 
of subsequent dissociation effected an increase in mass flow and hence an increase 
in thrust. An injection of 4-4 % of ammonia gave an increase in thrust of 22-4 % 
in a W2B engine. 

Difficulties encountered in the development of jet propulsion units. 

As the propulsive thrust is due to the residual energy in the gases after they 
have developed sufficient power in the turbine to drive the compressor, the overall 
efficiency of the plant will depend upon the efficiency of these units, and upon 

48 


W H B 
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the efficiency of combustion. The principal difficulties encountered may be 
summarised under the following headings: 

(i) Rotary compressor. 

The early types of compressor were of low adiabatic efficiency, whilst, because 
of their narrow operating range, difficulties were encountered in starting and 
running at part loads. 

At part loads the compressor may be unable to maintain the delivery pressure, 
thereby causing a reversal of flf)w, and sometimes violent surgings. 

Fatigue failure of impeller blades occurred, especially when the number of 
blades on the impeller was a multiple of those in the diffuser. 

High-si)ced sliafts suj)ported in three bearings are often a source of trouble, 
the difficulty being increased if mis-alignment due to thermal expansion occurs. 
The use of single entry imiiellers enables the third bearing to be omitted, while 
furthe.r imj)rovemcnts result from air cooling of the bearings and the use of a low 
viscosity oil suited to the high speed. 

Whilst on the basis of adiabatic efficiency the multi-stage axial compressor is 
sujjcrior to the single stage centrifugal type, in practice the former is subject to 
certain disadvantages, of which the most serious is the difference between its 
best running speed and that of the turbine. A high overall efficiency may not, 
therefore, be obtained from such a direct coupled plant. A reduction in air flow 
through an axial compressor may cause a rapid decrease in delivery (i.e. 
“stalling”), although this condition is unlikely to arise during flight because of 
the ramming effect of the intake air. 

A single entry centrifugal compressor may now be designed to give an adiabatic 
efficiency of 80%, but disc stress, with single stage turbines, limits the com¬ 
pression ratio to 4:1 and the delivery temperature to about 200° C. A double 
entry centrifugal compressor is smaller in diameter than the single entry type, whilst 
the impeller stress is lower, and the end thrust small. The ductingis, however, more 
nornplicated than with the single entry type, and the rotational speed higher. 

Due to the decreased adiabatic efficiency, caused by increase in the compression 
ratio, it is not economic to use a compression ratio higher than 7:1, whilst the 
increased air temperature, consequent upon decreased adiabatic efficiency, limits 
the amount of fuel which may be burnt for the same permissible maximum 
temperature (1000-1500° F.). 

At high altitudes the low pressure and temperature permit of both a fair 
compression ratio and a reasonable fuel consumption, the power output then 
being greater than at sea level. Higher compression ratios become possible with 
stage compression, axial or axial-centrifugal compressors being used. 

(ii) Gas turbine. 

The principal difficulties encountered in the design of the turbine were the 
provision of materials which would stand up to high temperature conditions, and 
the arrangement of the blades to obtain axial discharge. 
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Special heat-resisting metals, usually nickel-chrome steels, are employed for 
parts subject to high temperature, the turbine blades being made of a high-nickel 
alloy “Nimonic” which maintains its strength at elevated temperatures, and 
effectively resists corrosion and creep under these conditions. As the coefficient 
□f expansion of a heat-resisting metal may be 50 % greater than that of mild 
steel, care must bo taken to minimise heat flow and to make adequate allowance 
for expansion in view of the high-temperature differences which may occur over 
the parts affected. Bolts subjected to high temperature should be coated with 
zinc or a colloidal silver compound to facilitate removal of the nuts. 

If both undue friction losses and a torque reaction on the machine are to be 
avoided the gas must leave the turbine blades axiallv, and miisl possess the same 
velocity at all radii. This condition is obtained by using twisted blades which 
at the roots are mainly impulse and at the tips are mainly reaction, the 
angular momentum and the work done per lb. of gas being the same at all 
radii. 

The maximum speed of the turbine is determined by the rate of change of 
momentum of the gas, and the resistance offered by the compressor. When the 
pressure drop over the turbine nozzles reaches its critical value the maximum 
mass flow is obtained and the speed of the turbine is near its maximum. 

(iii) Combustion chambers. 

Because of the necessity of limiting the maximum temperature in the combus¬ 
tion chamber to about 1200° F. a large amount of excess air must be supplied, 
the air/fuel ratio being of the order of 60:1. As mixtures of this order are almost 
unignitable, especially if the combustion chamber be large, the problem of ob¬ 
taining efficient combustion with a short and stable flame presented considerable 
difficulty. A further difficulty was encountered in early turbines due to the 
swirling discharge from the compressor, which caused the gases to stratify in 
layers of differing density, the low-density high-temperature gas being con¬ 
centrated at or near the blade roots with consequent overheating at this 
point. 

A solution to these difficulties was found by arranging several combustion 
chambers radially around the compressor and turbine, each being fitted with a 
perforated flame tube into which the fuel was sprayed. The air/fuel ratio in the 
flame tube was about 15:1, the remaining air passing over the outside of the tube, 
and thus being pre-heated before mixing with the products of combustion. 

(iv) Power output. 

This is limited by the maximum permissible temperature and by the highest 
permissible blade speed, as the materials used cannot endure for long periods the 
severe working conditions obtaining at full load. The control of the power de* 
veloped by the jet tube is usually effected by varying the fuel supply. 
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Comparison of jet propulsion with other systems. 

Advaniagts of jet propulsion. 

(1) At speeds in excess of 500 m.p.h. and at altitudes greater than 30,000 ft. 
the efficiency of the jet is much higher than that of a propeller. 

(2) With a dynamically balanced rotor there is an absence of vibration, a 
condition which is not attainable with reciprocating engines and pro 2 )ellers. 
Greater reliability is thus achieved. 

(3) Combustion and delivery of power are continuous, whilst peak and 
fluctuating pressures do not occur. 

(4) The unit can operate over a large range of mixture strength and can burn 
most liquid fuels. The power is not limited by detonation, and thus may far 
exceed that developed by a reciprocator. 

(5) The power unit is easy to instal and is smaller and lighter than a reci¬ 
procating engine of the same power, whilst it requires neither internal lubrication 
nor radiators. 

(6) There is no slipstream loss, the drag is reduced, and warm compressed air 
is available for cabin heating. 

(7) The arrangement of the unit permits of a better position of the pilot whilst 
the absence of a propeller permits of a smaller undercarriage. 

Disadvantages of jet propulsion. 

(1) Certain difficulties are encountered in the running of the propulsive unit 
(see pp. 764—5). 

(2) The low compression ratio and high proportion of excess air result in low 
thermal efficiency, this effect being particularly marked at low powers. At low 
altitudes, and at speeds up to 300 m.p.h., the fuel consumption is 2 to 3 times 
that of a reciprocator, the system is less manoeuvrable and the propulsive take¬ 
off’ so reduced that a thrust augment or may be necessary. Under these conditions 
the range of the aircraft is limited. 

(3) The compression ratio is not constant as in the reciprocator, but varies 
approximately with the square of the rotational speed. 

(4) The power plant is very noisy, materials costly, and life short. 

Fuel economy is greatest with a combination unit in which the reciprocator 
deals with the high temperature part of the cycle, and the turbine with the 
exhaust gases. 

Air standard cycle for a jet propulsive unit. 

Basic ideal cycle. 

This is shown in Fig. 383, which is based upon the assumptions that the working 
fluid is a perfect gas of constant specific heats, that expansion and compression 
are adiabatic and that heat reception and rejection are effected by external 
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3- 4. Transformation by the diffuser of some of the kinetic energy of the impeller 

discharge into pressure energy. 

4- 5. Heat reception at constant pressure in the combustion chamber, 

5- 6. Adiabatic expansion through the turbine nozzles and blades. 

6- 7. Reheating due to friction losses in nozzles and blades. 

7- 8. Adiabatic expansion in the jot tube. 


Distribution of work in a jet propulsion unit. 

(a) Ramming effect in inlet duct. 

Applying Bernoulli's equation of p. 320 to sections (1) and (2) of the duct 
shown in Fig. 381, we obtain; 


In this case = z^, and since neither external work nor heat are given to the 
air, the equation reduces to 

VI- VI _ (P2 






J) 

and since, from the definition of total heat, JH = ^-\- JC^T = 


F2 


■( 1 ) 


This computation may be facilitated by using the Temperature Equivalent 
of Velocity* where 
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has the dimensions of temperature. Applying it to equation (1): 

+ + .(2) 

Taking C7^ for air as 0-24, we have from the definition of 

V = ^j2gJCj,H^ = Vg 4-4 X 1400 x O =147 ft. per sec. 

This expression shows that 1° C. fall in temperature is equivalent to 100 m.p.h. 

As a result of the compression thus obtained the machine is subjected to a 
retarding force due to the reduction in momentum of the air entering and leaving 
the duct. If It; lb. of air passes through the duct per sec. then 


w , 


Retarding force on machine = — (li — 1^) lb. 


* See example ‘'Gas turbme diffuser'’, p. 859. 
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Ex. The entry duct to an engine is so shaped as to reduce the velocity of flow to a 
negligible value. If the machine is travelling at 500 m.p.h. at such an altitude that the 
air temperature at admission is -18°C., find the temperature after compression and 
the pressure ratio. _ 

600 X 5280 _ 

3600 — 1“^' V"».' 

= 25“ C. 

25 + (—18) — ^o. 

1 4 

/, 25\i 4-10 

^(1+255) 

( 6 ) Com'pressor work. 

When the index of compression n is less than y a reasonable estimation of the 
work done W on the compression cycle is given by 

n-l 


Pi 


w 


n — l 


Pi'^i 


r-‘]- 


(p. 87) 


When n>y this equation gives an erroneous result, and an alternative method 
must be used. Applying Bernoulli's equation to points 1 and 2 of Fig. 27, and 
considering 1 lb. of air- 

+ 3 + = + + 7 ( 7 , 7 -. 

If the changes in kinetic and potential energy are small 

W = JCj^{T 2 — T^ — H per lb. of air. .(i) 

?t-i 

Let the law of the compression curve be pv'^ = (7, then since 
work done per lb. of air by the conventional equation is: ^ 


the 


^ jc y- 

n-\ ^ 




(2) 


A comparison of equations (1) and (2) indicates that equality is obtained 
only when n = y and H = 0. If there is no heat interchange during compression, 
as will occur in an uncooled compressor, and if = y + A, then 

L i\ 
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Ab the numerator is less than the denominator this coefficient is less than unity, 
thus even when radiation loss is ignored the work done as given by the conven¬ 
tional equation is less than the actual work done. 

The actual work of compression has been shown in Fig. 384, in which (l)-(2)' 
is an adiabatic passing through (1) and (2')—(4) an isothermal passing through (4), 
P 2 thus being the pressure to which the air must be raised by adiabatic compression 
in order that it may have the same temperature as after the actual compression. 



Fig. 385. 


Applying the conventional equation to the equivalent diagram, the work 
done per lb. of air is given by 

7— 1 n—l 


= JC^(T^-T^) 




Thus if is the rate of air flow in lb. per sec.: 


H.P. to drive compressor 


wJC^TJT, \ 

550 \Ti )' 


(3) 


The power as determined by this equation depends upon the accuracy with 
which Tg can be measured, and as must be the average temperature of a rapidly 
moving air stream its value is difficult to determine. The accuracy is further 
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limited by the assumption that there is no change in kinetic energy, and as this 
is not the case in an actual compressor an alternative assessment of the com¬ 
pressor power is desirable. 

Considering the flow of air to and from the impeller, we may write: 

Torque to be applied to impeller shaft = Rate of change of angular momen¬ 
tum of air. 




9 


Vwi 

R~ 


w 

9 




II.p. to be applied to impeller shaft 




U) 

550 


wuy 

550f7 


[Vw,R,-Vw,R,), 


(4) 


where Vw^ and Vw^ are the velocities of whirl at exit and entry to the impeller, 
the corresponding radii being R^ and R^. 

In the compressor illustrated the air enters axiaUy, hence Vw^ = 0. As radial 
blades are usually fitted to facilitate manufacture, Vw^ is equal to the tip speed 
aS'o at exit. We thus obtain: 


Imrieller h.p. = — 

^ 550f/ 


/27tA\ I27tR,,N 
\ tiO j \ t)0 



w ^ttDqNY 
550^ \ 00 / 


(5) 


Allowance must also be made to cover the effects of leakage and of frictional 
resistance to the rotation of the impeller. 


(c) Heat supplied in the combustion chamber. 

If the effects of changes in kinetic energy, friction, imperfect combustion, dissocia¬ 
tion and radiation losses be ignored, then the heat supplied in the combustion 
chamber, per lb. of products of combustion, is Cj,[T^ — T^. Alternatively: 


Calorific value of fuel (c.v.) =: (wt. of air per lb. of fuel-I-1) — 

.( 6 ) 

Cp has a value of approximately 0-26. 

In jet propelled aeroplanes without heat exchangers it is uneconomic for 
to exceed 1100°K. 


A more accurate expression is Cp(T^^T^ = 


c.v. fuel 
(M.S.H-l) 


xa — b where a allows 


for radiation, and imperfect combustion, and b for dissociation. M.s. = Mixture 
Strength. 


(d) Work done by the turbine. 

Applying Bernoulli’s equation to sections 5 and 7 of Fig. 381, and disregarding 


radiation losses: 


P^ + Y1 + jc^T,+ W=^'^+ 2 + 

/>6 Pt ^9 
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In this case work is done by and not on the gas, and the sign of W is thus negative. 
The expression may therefore be more conveniently rewritten as work done by 
turbine per lb. of gas = Wj, 

(e) Energy liberated in jet. 

Applying Bernoulli’s equation to sections 7 and 8 of Fig. 381: 

If fuel is burnt to boost the thrust, H is positive, but if allowance is to be made 
for radiation loss in an engine without boost, H is negative. 

In the case of the ideal Joule cycle the gain in kinetic energy is represented by 
the area of the indicator diagram, and is given by 

Gain in k.e. = Air standard efficiency x J— 

From equation 6, p. 761, 

C (T —T \ = _ c.v. of fuel _ 

^ ^ (wt. of air per lb. of fucl+ 1)‘ 

J. c.v. 

(wt. of air per lb. of fuel+ 1)‘ 


y-i - 

Ideal gain in K.E. = 1 — ^ 


Propulsive force, work, and efficiency. 

Let the machine shown in Fig. 381 be flying horizontally at velocity U 
in a quiescent atmosphere so that w lb. of air enter the inlet duct per sec. 

Let the air/fuel ratio or mixture strength (m.s.) 

Weight of air supplied per sec. (lb.) 

Weight of fuel burnt per sec. (lb.) * 


whence, weight of fuel burnt per sec. = . 


Let V be the velocity of the products of combustion leaving the jet-tube, then 

wf V “I 

Propulsive force or thrust F = —\ V —U -{ -. 

gl_ M.s.J 

Propulsive work = r.u. =-T V—U H——1, which is a maximum when 

g L M.s.J 


F/, 1 \ 
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As this consideration does not involve heat quantities, the hydraulic or pro¬ 
pulsive efficiency is given by: 


Vp 


Thrust work 


Thrust work-h Residual k.e. in jet relative to ground 


{) \ M.S./ 


g \ M.s./ \ M.s./ ig 


■(I) 


The propulsive force developed by either a propeller or a jet is due to the 
rearward discharge of a stream of air. The jjropeller discharges a relatively large 
mass of air at moderate speed, whereas the jet discharges a small mass of air at 
high speed. If losses due to blade profile, drag, slii)stream and rotation be dis¬ 
regarded, the expression derived for ijj, may be used as an approximation for 
the thrust due to a propeller. 

In the special case when M.s. = co 


Vp 



__2TJ_ 
~ y+u' 


( 2 ) 


With rockets which carry their own propellant no air is supplied, so considering 

1 ^ 1 2Fr7 

only the terms which involve the fuel Vp — 


Thermal efficiency of a jet propulsion unit. 

As the combustion of the fuel is utilised to impart kinetic energy to the products 
of combustion, the thermal efficiency of the unit (Tjj) may be expressed as: 


Kinetic energy, relative to machine, gained by air 
“ Heat supplied per lb. of air 


C.V. of fuel" 


M.S. 
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A more exact expression may be obtained by considering the machine to be 
fly in g in a quiescent atmosphere, when the available energy is the calorific value 
of the fuel plus the kinetic energy of the fuel. Hence: 

1 «; ■ Thrust work H- Residual k.e. of jet (relative to ground) 

erma e ciency — supplied by fuel + Initial k.e. of fuel (relative to ground) 


g L _ M.s.J 2g L 

w ^ w 

-X c.v. X J H - — 

M.S. M.s. 2g 


_17\ M.s./ J J L M.a.J 


O rC.V. C/2 

2gJ -1- 

M.S. M.S. 


yit = 


m.s.L 


c.v.+ l 


Overall thermal efficiency (i^o) = 


Thrust work 


Heat supplied + Initial k.e, of fuel (relative to ground 


V^ulv-u-h 

9 L_ 


w y 

- X c.v. X J + 

M.S. 



w C72 
M.s. 2g 


2M.S. 



. t/« 



In the case of a rocket, M.s. = 0, and this expression reduces to: 


^0 = 


4 


2gJc.\. 

t/2 


+ 1 


The overall efficiency reaches its maximum value when the temperature at the 
outlet of the combustion chamber is about 1100° K. Higher temperatures not only 
produce higher jet velocities with a corresponding reduction in propulsive 
efficiency, but are at present limited by metallurgical considerations. 
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Specific fuel consumption of a jet engine. 

As a jet engine on test develops thrust but not power, the specific fuel consump¬ 
tion is based upon the former, and is given by 

Fuel burnt per hr. (lb.) 

Net thrust (lb.) 

The equivalent B.H.P. to be developed by a reciprocating engine driving an 
airscrew of efficiency rj^ is given by 

Thrust X Velocity 


Individual efficiencies of component parts of a jet propulsion unit. 


(a) 


Inlet duct. 


, Adiabatic compression work 

Efficiency (tj^) = ----- 

Input kinetic energy 




where is the temperature at the end of adiabatic compression and the 
temperature at the end of actual compression, may exceed 0-9. 

As the function of the inlet duct is to obtain a pressure rise rather than a 
temperature rise, in which it is less successful, the ram efficiency is used, where 


= 


_ Ih-Ih __ 

Pressure rise (all losses disregarded) as given by Bernoulli’s equation' 


(6) Compressor. 

Referring to Fig. 381, p. 751 (and p. 110), the adiabatic efficiency of the com¬ 
pressor is given by „_i v-i 


flc = 


T,-T, 


T,-l\ 


T, 

T., 


•(I) 


An adiabatic efficiency of about 85 % is now attainable with axial and centri¬ 
fugal compressors of good design provided the compression ratio is not high. 

To permit of the comparison of the performance of different types of com¬ 
pressors the polytropic efficiency* rj^ has been introduced. This corresponds to 
the stage efficiency of a compressor with an infinite number of stages in which 
the adiabatic temperature rise per stage is and the actual temperature rise 
is dT, and is given by 

Vp = -^- 


T + ST„ (p + Spy^ 

T \ p } '' ' 

• Or small stage efficiency. 


Now 
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Expanding by the Binomial Theorem, and considering only terms of the first order 

ST,^y-\ 8 p 
T 7 P ‘ 
y —I dp T 

ST _ y-l Sp 
T ~ yVp p’ 

P ry _ J rn 

Integrating log,^^ = ^—log,;^, 

-'2 7vj? Pit 

Ti = (P*\7^ 

T, \pj ’ 

whence by (1): y-i y-i 



Let poly tropic compression take place according to the law pv'^ = c, then 

n — 1 -y — 1 

-* = 

^2 \P2/ \^’2/ 

It should be noted that whilst the adiabatic efficiency of a compressor decreases 
with an increase in compression ratio the polytropic efficiency may remain 
constant. In the above expressions the pressures and temperatures should be 
taken as the mean total head values and not the static. For a compression ratio 
of 4-6 to 1, 7 /j, = 87 % and 7]^= 84 %; the reverse of what is obtained due to 
reheating in a turbine. 

Burner efficiency. 

Actual temperature rise in combustion chamber 
Theoretical temperature rise 
T,-T, 

rc.v. of fuel”! 

Because of the power required to drive the compressor the pressure drop 
through the combustion chamber is of greater importance than the burner 
efficiency. The pressure drop is about 1-Jlb. per sq. in. at sea level but decreases 
with altitude. 
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Turbine efficiency. 

Since the carry-over from the turbine is available for increasing the kinetic 
energy of the jet the turbine efficiency may be regarded as 

_ Shaft work-I- Carry-over per lb. of gas 
Adiabatic heat drop 
rji ^ 0-85. 

Jet pipe efficiency. 

Since the carry-over kinetic energy is available for increasing the Itinetic energy 
of the jet, the jet efficiency may be expressed as 

Final kinetic energy in the jot 
Adiabatic heat drop in jet pipe-h Carry-over from turbine 

Y1 

V here H^, is the temperature equivalent of velocity. 

The value of is approximately 0*9. 


Balance of turbine and compressor work. 

Under stable conditions the work done by the turbine is exactly balanced by 
the work done in the compressor. Allowance must, however, be made for leakage 
past the turbine blades which results in a decrease in the mass flow through the 
blades. 

If the leakage loss past the blades is I %, we have 


w 


PlOO-) 


m rp _ air 

’ - Q 


'.~(.+_LW12£r.>V 

I M.S.M 100 f 


No correction is necessary for loss due to fluid friction in the turbine and 
compressor, as energy thus expended reappears as heat and thus influences the 
temperatures and T^. 


Turbine blades. 

The conventional method of determining the profile of turbine blades is based 
on the assumption that the working fluid issues from the guide blades as jets, 
and in the case of an impulse turbine there is no pressure difference over the rotor 
blades. 
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Where the blades are long the inlet angle is varied to allow for the change in 
blade speed with radius, see Fig. 386. 

For full peripheral admission it can be shown that the previous assumptions 
are unjustified, the flow from the nozzles being of vortex form, so that there is 
a pressure and velocity gradient over the radius, the velocity of whirl being 
inversely proportional to the radius. 



Vortex flow is extremely stable, especially if an axial clearance of at least one 
quarter of the blade chord is allowed between the fixed and moving blades, and 
an annular channel is provided around this clearance to control the vortex. 

Obviously the importance of vortex flow is most marked on long blades, but 
a substantial gain in efficiency can be obtained by providing for it on blades 
whose length is only 8 % of the mean diameter of the blade ring. 

The necessary provision for vortex flow, in the case of constant axial velocity, 

is made by varying the blade angles with the radius according to the relations 

V RV V V 

Variation in ft may be effected by twisting the blade and keeping its axial 
width constant, or tapering so that the leading edge is inclined from the plane 
of rotation. 

For multi-row velocity compounded wheels only the last row of blades is ar¬ 
ranged to have an axial discharge. At previous rows the angular momentum of 
the fluid in the space between the fixed and moving blades is uniform, as is the 
work done per unit length of blade. 
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Apart from consideration of the turbine, to avoid a torque reaction on the 
aeroplane and to utilise fully in the jet tube the carry-over from the turbine, it is 
desirable that the absolute velocity of discharge from the blades should be axial 
at all radii. Fig. 386 shows that if this object is to be achieved the blades must be 



so shaped that they are mainly of impulse form at the roots and of reaction form 
at the tips. The best diagram efficiency is obtained when the velocity ratio at 
the blade root is slightly greater than Under these conditions: 


Work done per lb. of gas flowing per sec. = 


9 


(see p. 419). 


Compressor performance curves using non-dimensional parameters. 

The conventional method of representing the performance of a given compressor 
operating under constant intake conditions is shown ijn Fig. 387. A plot of this 
form does not take into account variation in intake cou ditions nor does it permit 
of a comparison of the performance of similar compressors of different sizes, and 
as in the case of aircraft these factors are of great importance it is of great value 
to USB a plot which will take account of them. This method will enable the 
performance of a compressor to be predicted from that of a geometrically similar 
model provided that in each the fluid motions are d 5 mamically similar, i.e. the 
flow pattern is the same in each. 

The principal forces which control the flow pattern are: 

(i) inertia forces due to accelerating particles of fluid in straight or curved 
Unes; 
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(ii) forces due to viscosity effects; 

(iii) elastic forces due to compressibility which cause deformation with change 
in density of the fluid; 

(iv) gravitational forces. 



Compression Ratio 

Fig. 38fl. CompresBur performanco. Axi al - cum-con trifug al or two stage. 


Consider an elementary volume dv of fluid of density /?, and let this element 
undergo an acceleration due to change in either or both of the magnitude and the 
direction of the velocity V. 


Inertia force = tft; x p x acceleration. 
^2 ^ P pz L pV . 


■( 1 ) 


The viscous resistance to flow is given by the product of the shearing stress and 
the area sheared, where 

Shearing stress = 
dV 

where ji is the coeflicient of viscosity and-^rhe velocity gradient. 

dy 

M L ML 

“ LT^ L~ T® “ . 


( 2 ) 
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The ratio of the two forces is dimensionless and from (1) and (2): 

L^pV^ _l]^_ IV 

fiVL Kinematic viscosity . 

where Hs a typical dimension of the eomj)ressor. 

The ratio in (3) is Reynolds’ number R. If it is the same for two fluids then for 
each fluid the ratio of inertia force to viscous force must he the same, whence it 
follows that the flow patterns must he similar. 

When the average velocity of the body of fluid approaches the velocity of sound 
in the fluid the effect of compressibility of the fluid (i.e. the volume strain produced 
by change of pressure) becomes highly important. At subsonic speeds the fric¬ 
tional resistance is dissi])ated as heat, but at supersonic speeds frictional resist¬ 
ance sets up waves which produce a sudden increase in ])ressure and temperature 
with a corresponding reduction in the velocity of flow. The change in tiie type of 
flow, and the rapid increase in resistance which accompanies it, is indicated by 
the ratio 

Inertia force L^pV^ 

Elastic force pxL^ (p\' . ^ 


By 5 in 4 


Velocity of sound in fluid 

Inertia force y 
Elastic force T 




.(4) 




* ^ 

/?• 

.(5) 


On the assumption that y is constant the raiif) ^ is a measure of the change 

in type of flow, and is known as the Mach numbw M, 

If R and M be expressed in terms of quantities of which measurement can be 
made, non-dimensional parameters can be obtained. In the case of a compressor 
the measurable quantities are: the rate of flow (w), the pressure^, the temperature 
T, the rotational speed and the shaft power P^. 

As the velocity of flow will be related to the impeller velocity I— 
may write from (3) ' 


_ D (27tDN\ 
60 


ND^ 

whence it follows that the parameter ^ is dimensionless, the impeller diameter 
D having been used as a t 3 ^ical compressor dimension. 

V 27tDN X Constant , ■ ■ lu xx 

M = — - - - -, where p is m lb. per sq. ft. 

E /(7VC 


49-2 
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ND 


But i)/p = iZT so in terms of the measured variables M oc —?=. This is a most 

VT 

important quantity since the variables in both the engine and compressor are 
sensitive to it. 

w 


The non-dimensional expressions involving rate of flow are - 


w^T 

or-, the 


pND^ D^p 

dimensions of temperature T being {LjT)^ andp is expressed in absolute units. 
The complete non-dimensional equation may be written as: 


T. ^ -■] 


rr^VT. ND 1 


Z) may be omitted since it is constant in a given engine. 

Obviously in test work it is possible to work on only one dimensionless para- 

( w^T\ 

- r^—Ij is taken as abscissa, plots of 
. ND 

P 2 IP 1 , T 2 IT 1 and the power ratio maybe made on this base for a given value of-y . 


By varying in reasonable steps, a family of curves may be plotted as shown 

in Figs. 3B9, 390 and 391, the curves being limited by the surge point on the 
left, and the minimum pressure ratio towards the base. 



Fig. 389. 


As an example on the use of the graphs we usually know T^, D and w. 
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These quantities may be referred to Fig. 389 to locate point A. Knowing the 
position of point A the speed A’, which is the primary variable in centrifugal 

compressors, may be interpolated from the speed compressibility parameter . 



Fig. 390. 

Having obtained the speed, the discharge temperature may be obtained 
from Fig. 390, and the power from Fig. 391. 



Fig. 391. 


Dimensionless plots are of little value to those who desire to know the effect 
of variation in one particular term. 
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For this purpose corrected values are much better and are obtained thus: To 
correct the speed to standard inlet conditions 


For mass flow 

Also 




Pi 

P\ 


yjTsl _ 

Pal 

= — and 

Pat 


w^T 

P 

Ti 

Ty 


T 


EXAMPLES 

Flying Bomb. 

It has been stated that for the consumption of 950 lb. of petrol a '^Flying Bomb” 
had a range of 150 miles, an average speed of 360 m.p.h., and a propulsive force of 
600 lb. Taking the calorific value of the fuel as 18,500 b.t.tt. per lb., the maximum 
temperature rise in the combustion chamber as 1500° F., the diameter of the discharge 
orifice as 1ft., the altitude of flight as 2000 ft., and for the exhaust gases as 0-25, 
determine: 

(i) the air-fuel ratio; 

(ii) the approximate temperature of the exhaust gases and their velocity relative to 
the bomb. 

(iii) the propulsive efficiency and overall thermal efficiency of the power unit. 

Let w — weight of air supplied per lb. of petrol (lb.). 

18,500 = (w+l)x 0-25 X 1500 

w = 48-3, i.e, air-fuel ratio is 48-3:1. 

Let V = Velocity of jet relative to the machine. 

U = Forward velocity of the machine. 

Then, assuming the machine to be flying in quiescent air: 

PropuhivB force = Air in Ib. par sac. ^^^Ej^clinlb. per sec. ^. 

150 

Duration of flight = x 60^ = 1500 sec. 

950 

Fuel consumption per sec. = = 0-633 lb. 


Air consumption per sec. = 48-3 x 0-633 = 30-6 lb. 


Substituting in (1): 


U = 


360 X 5280 
60^ 


= 528f.p.s. 


600 = [30-6(F-62B) + 0-633F]- 


V= 1134f.p.s. 


VV^hence 
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Jet Plane. 

The following data refer to a jet-propelled aeroplane which developa a propulsive 
horse-power of 1000 when flying at 30,000 ft. with a speed of 450 m.p.h.: 

Internal efficiency of turbine, 0*85, efficiency of compressor, 0-85; efficiency of jet- 
tube 0- 9; inlet pressure and temperature, 4-35 lb. per sq. in. abs. and 410° R.; temperature 
of f^dses leaving combustion chamber, 1700“ R., pressure ratio 5; calorific value of 
fuel, 18,500 B.T.u. per lb.; velocity in ducts constant at 600 f.p.s.; for air, (7^ = 0-24, 
y — 1-394, R = 53-2; for combustion gases, — 0-26, for gases during expansion, 
= 0-276, y = 1-33. 

Determine (i) overall thermal efficiency of the machine, (ii) rate of air consumption, 
(ill) the power developed by the turbine, (iv) the outlet area of the jet tube, (v) specific 
fuel consumption in lb. per lb. thrust. 

2m. 9. (i+—)-i"| 

Overall thermal efficiency c V ^ ^-i - P- .H) 

The various quantities in equation ( 1 ) may be evaluated as follows: 


(ci) Mixture strength (m.s.). 

c.v. = (m.s. + I) X 0-26 X (Tg—T 4 ) (see p. 761) .(2) 

P- . 

y-1 

where = T^r^, y and = 410°R. .(4) 

0 394 

/. = 410(5)13“^ = 650° R- 
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Whence on Bubstituting in (3): 


Substituting in (2): 


whence 


= 692-4°R. 

(M.s. + l)x 0*26 X (1700-692) = 18,500. 

M.S. = 69-6. 


(6) Velocity of machine (L7). 

.. 450x5280 

v=~- -- 650f.p.8. 

(c) Discharge Velocity (V). 

This cannot be determined from the thrust equation as the rate of air flow is unknown, 
but may be determined from the expression for jet efficiency; 


JCJT,-T,,) + , 


(see p. 767). 


It is thus necessary to evaluate T, and since V-j is given as 600 f.p.s. 


1700-T,: 


0-24 r692-4-410 


whence 


TV = 1458-R. 


Let = expansion pressure ratio in turbine, i.e. = —. 

P7 

Let Tgj = expansion pressure ratio in jet tube, i.e. 

Then r,, X r„ = X — = ^ = r, = 5. 

Pi Pi Pi 

l-Tl 

T —T T 

Internal efficiency of turbine = 

B “ -^0.7 1 _ 


1468 = 1700 l-0-86|l-(^*"^| 


Fgi “ 2'0B5| 


whence 
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111 


and 


2 085 ^ 


2-4. 


r„ y 2-44-03 


Substituting values of and in (5). 


72 


09 : 


778 X 0-276(1458 -1172) + 
whence = 2073 f.p.s. 

(c?) Overall thermal efficiency (rj^). 


From (1): 


^o = ‘ 


64-4x778x18,500 
6502 


^ = 0 142. 


+ 1 


(p) Rate of air flow (w). 

This may be determined from the thrust equation: 

1000 X 550 


m X TT ^ 1000x550 n^^li 

Thrust = - F—Z7 h -=-—^— = 8471b 

g L M.s.J 650 


847 X 32-2 




650 

= 18 781b. 


(/) Horse-power developed hy turbine. 

If change in velocity is disregarded, we may write from equation at top of p. 762: 


n.P. developed by turbine = 




550 


18-78 




X 778 X 0-276 x (1700 -1458) 


550 


= 1800. 


With air as the working fluid the h.p. would be 2070, the difference being due to the 
higher specific heat of the combustion gases with a corresponding reduction in Tg. 

( 9 ) Outlet area of jet tube. 

In order to determine the density of the gases in the jet tube, their temperature must 
be estimated. Applying Bernoulli's equation to sections 7 and 8 of Fig. 381: 

72 _ 7a 

JC,(T,-T,) - 

2073*-600* 


145S Tg 64-4x778x0-276- 


vhenco 


Tt = 1173" R. 
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Let p = density of exhaust gases in lb. per cu. ft. 

p 4-35x144 1 


Then 


P = 


RT 53-2x1173 
Discharge of jet tube = w = AVp Ib./sec. 


100 ' 


A = 


18-78 X 1-0144 X lOU 
2073 


= 0-919 sq.ft. 


(h) Spficijic fuel consumption. 

18-78 1 

Specific fuel consumption in lb. per hr. per lb. thrust = x 60^ x = 1*146. 

by-o 847 

As a check on the overall thermal efficiency we may write 




Heat equivalent to propulsive H.P. 


Heat from fuel 
1000x550 


18-78 

00-6 


= 0 1415. 


X 18,500x778 


Thrust Boost. 


Calculate the additional thrust and the modified overall efficiency of the unit when 
100 '/□ mere fuel is burnt at the entrance to the jet-tube of the engine of which details 
were given in the previous example, assuming that re-heating takes place at constant 
pressure and tlie various pressures remain unaltered. By what percentage should the 
outlet area of the jet be increased if Cp = 0-26? 

18,500 = (m.s. + 2)x0-26x(T-T7). 

18,500 = (6D-6 + 2) x 0-2G x (T-1458). 
whence T = 2452" R. 

C. = C,--J = 0-26-^ = 01915. 

0 26 , 

^ = 0 1915= 

Temperature after adiabatic expansion in jet tube = 


2452 


0 Mi 

2-4l 36 


. = 1945” R. 


From the jet efficiency equation: 

0-9 = 


72 


whenco 


64-4 X 778 x 0-26(2452 -1945) + 600^' 

V= 2500f.p.s. 


Thrust = [2500(l + g|g) -65o] = 11201b. 

Percentage increase in thrust 


_ ^1120-847 


847 


xlOO = 32-2. 
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Secaiise of imperfect combustion, lower jet-tube efficiency and different specific 
heat the actual value would probably bo less than this. 


Modified overall efficiency = 


1120x650 


18-78 

~x 2x18,500x778 


0 094. 


69-6 


Considering sections 7 and 8 of Fig. 381, 


whence 


2452-2' 

“ 64-4 X 778x0-26’ 

Tg = 2002" R. 


4-35x144 1 

Density of exhaust gases, p = 53:^2002 ^ 170 
Discharge of jet-tube = w = AVp Ib./sec. 

18-78 (l + -U= 1-^2500 

\ ^69-6/ 170 

A — 1-316 sq. ft. 

T ■ - /l-316-0-919\ 

Increase in jet-tube area = I- q ^9 -1 ^ ~ Vp- 

In practice this increase in area is obtained by means of an adjustable spear similar to 
that used for varying the nozzle area of a Pelton wheel. 


The gas-turbine-propeller propulsion unit. 

As an alternative to deriving the propulsive thrust solely from the turbine 
exhaust discharged as a jet, the turbine may be designed to develop power in 
excess of that required by the compressor and may then be coupled through 
gearing to an airscrew or to a low-pressure compressor fitted in a duct from 
which the propulsive thrust is derived. In each case the thrust is augmented 
by about 20 % by the thrust due to the turbine exhaust, resulting in improved 
thermal efficiency at moderate speed and altitude as compared with the normal 
jet-propulsion unit. A plant of this type is smaller in size and of less weight than 
a reciprocator of equal power and with further metallurgical development of 
suitable materials it should offer the additional advantages of longer life, increased 
reliability and easier maintenance. 

As the power delivered to the airscrew is the excess of the turbine power over 
that required to drive the compressor, and is small compared with these powers, 
the power available for the airscrew is very sensitive to changes in efficiency of 
the turbine and the compressor. The upper limit of speed is governed by the 
airscrew and is limited to about 500 m.p.h. 

The turbine ia very inefficient at low power, thus to maintain operating 
efficiency over a wide range multiple power units should be installed to give the 
required maximum power, the number in use depending upon power require- 
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ments. As the output of the turbine decreases with altitude the power at low 
altitude is excessive in a machine designed for high altitude, but the improved 
efficiency of the airscrew at low altitude enables it to absorb the extra power 
without difficulty. (An airscrew that can absorb 2000 H.P. at 30,000 ft. can 
readily absorb 3800 h.p. at sea level.) Compared with the reciprocator, the unit 
offers the advantages of increased rate of climb, increased speed, increased range 
and increased cargo-carrying capacity. 


Overall efficiency of the gas-turbine-propeller unit. 

If the ramming effect at inlet to the compressor and the thrust due to the turbine 
exhaust are both neglected, the overall efficiency of the unit may be written as 

_ Work done by turbine —Work absorbed by the compressor 
Heat supplied in combustion chamber 


The turbine work may be obtained either from the expression on p. 762, or 
from the expression for internal efficiency i/^. Thus: 


Actual shaft work , 

Vi= ^_ (seep. 431). 


Adiabatic heat drop 
From the diagram of p. 781 


From Fig. 393 


Vi 


T,-T, 

T,-T^ 


'A 

I _ 


yzi 

m — rp 1 ^ ^ 


By (2) in (1) 

Work absorbed by the compressor per lb. of air compressed 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


y-\ 


whence 




1 + r^ 




Vc 


Heat supplied by combustion per lb. of gas = Cp[T^ — T^. 

^i(^3 - j C^p(e»Ii.) — — (^oz — ^i) 


•• Vo ~ 


{T, 




''p(pToducta) 


(4) 

(5) 


( 6 ) 
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Neglecting the variation in Cj, and also the increase in products of combustion 
due to the fuel 


Vo — / v-i \ 


izl 

T^-TAi+^sJL 


(7) 


By taking = 520° R. (60° F.) and = 1960“R. (1500° F.) as representing 
practical limits of temperature, this expression may be used to estimate the 
relationship between the variables involved. 

Using these values of temperature and taking = 5, the value of rj^ can be 
determined for given values of and rj^, whence characteristic curves each 
representing a constant value of rj^ may be plotted against and as in Fig. 394. 



Fig. 394. Variation of overall efficiency with and 


Fig. 395 shows the variation in tj^ with Tj for = 5, rj^ = 7}^ = 0-85, and 
constant at 1960° R. A similar curve shows the variation of with Tg for 
constant at 520° R. Since ?/□ increases with increase of and decrease of a 
gas turbine should be efficient at high altitude. 

Fig. 396 shows the effect of variation in the pressure ratio on the nett work 
and on By equation (1) p. 780: p 

Shaft work per lb. of gas = 1 — 

T r yzl 

Compressor work = y — 1 
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The curves of Fig. 396 have been plotted using 
rj. = rj^ = 0-85, = 520°R., Tg = 1960°R., y = 1-398, and = 0-2412. 

Noteworthy features of these curves are the large power required by the com¬ 
pressor and the low overall efficiency notwithstanding the high values of 
and T’g. 

Fig. 397 shows the effect of turbine inlet temperature and of compression ratio 
on the specific fuel consumption in lb. per H.P.-hr. 



Cdmpbessiois Ratio 

Fig. 397. Effect of compression ratio and turbino inlet temperature on 
the specific fuel eonsinnption. 

The curves indicate that there is little advantage in exceeding a compression 
ratio of about 8:1. In practice the reduced efficiency of the compressor with 
increased compression ratio would make the optimum compression ratio even 
lower. It would also appear from the curves that the simple gas turbine cannot 
compete successfully with other prime movers in the field for cheap power. 

Compounded gas turbine with heat exchangers. 

The performance of a gas turbine unit may be substantially improved by the 
adoption of the following modifications: 

(i) Stage compression and intercooling, which effects a considerable reduction 
in the power required to drive the compressor, and in the temperature after 
compression. 

(ii) Multiple expansion in the turbine with re heating between stages. 

(iii) Use of the turbine exhaust to pre-heat the air prior to combustion, but 
after delivery by the compressor. 
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The gain in efficiency clue to the pro vision of lieat exchangers and intercoolers 
is aeliieved at the expense of increased weight and increased cost. The elements 
of a plant of this type are shown in Fig. 398. 

Tlic work of compression is a minimum when the interstage pressure 
(jace p. 98) and for this condition the changes of temperature and of entropy are 
equal in each stage. By means of compound expansion and reheating, the reverse 
ellcct is achieved in the turbine, such that and = T^. 



Fig. 398. Compounded gas turbine with heaters. 


If variation in specific heat, and the increase in weight of the combustion gases 
due to the fuel be both disregarded, and if the heat exchanger be assumed perfect, 
the temperature of the air will be raised, at pressure ^2 wliilst the 

exliaust gas will undergo a similar reduction in temj)erature. The combustion 
air will be further increased in temperature from Tg to in the combustion 
chamber, after which the gas expands in the H.r. turbine to the intermediate 
jjre.ssure before being reheated to = T 3 . Expansion in the l.p. turbine 
causes the temperature to fall to = T 4 , the exhaust then passing to the heat 
exchanger in which the temperature is reduced from to = T^. 

Neglecting radiation losses and changes in kinetic energy, we have; 


w^here 


and 


Work done in turbine, per lb. of gas = 2 ( 7 ^(T, —TJ (see p. 792) 

= 26>,(T3-T„,) .( 1 ) 

Work done in compressor, per lb. of gas = — 

_ or' ~ ^1) 

" ’ . " 

.r,,-^ = -oe .(3) 

r-i r • 2h XPil \pJ 

r Tj, 

\P^) ^ j 

= ^ _ .'■'> 

OveraU efliciency . 

50 


W H C 
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For the case of a simple gas turbine fitted with a perfect heat exchanger in its 
exhaust system the corresponding expression would be: 


?7o = 1- 


7 


(7) 


A comparison of equations (6) and (7) shows that the efficiencies of the com¬ 
pound and simple units are equal when the compression ratio of the former is the 
square of the compression ratio of the latter. Compounding is therefore more 
effective with high compression ratios, whereas a heat exchanger is most effective 
for low compression ratios. Fig. 400 shows a comparison of the specific fuel 
consumption for the three types of plant. The heat exchanger becomes ineffective 
when applied to a simple turbine operating with high compression ratio because 
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of the high discharge temperature from the compressor, these conditions favouring 
the compound machine. 


Effectiveness of heat exchangers. 

Since a temperature difference is necessary to establish a flow of heat, a heat 
exchanger of the tubular type cannot effect a complete transfer of heat, and is 
less efficient than a rotary regenerator of the Ljungstrom type. The performance 
of a heat exchanger is represented by the ratio: 


Heat lost by heating fluid 

H eat which would be lost by heating fluid if cooled to the inlet temp, of the heated lluii 

Temperature drop of heating fluid 

~ Inlet temperature of heating fluid —Inlet temperature of heated fluid’ 


By assigning various performance values to the heat exchanger of a simple gas 
turbine plant, the specific fuel consumptioix was computed for various compres¬ 
sion ratios and the results are shown in Fig. 401. Increased efficiency of the heat 
exchanger results in decreased specific fuel consumption and decreased com¬ 
pression ratio. 


z 
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I ct 
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Compression Ratio 


Fig. 400. 


Fig. 402, which is based upon the values of temperature and efficiency used in 
constructing Fig. 396, shows the variation in and in the net work of a com¬ 
pound machine fitted with a heat exchanger which is largely responsible for the 
improved efficiency. 

With an infinite number of stages and heat exchangers the increments of heat 
added in the various reheaters are given at approximately constant temperature, 
while the increments of heat removed in the intercoolers are removed at approxi¬ 
mately constant temperature. The cycle thus corresponds to the Ericsson 


50-2 
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Regenerative cycle which gives the same efficiency as the Carnot cycle. The 
full lines in Fig. 403 show the Ericsson cycle. 



Fig. 401. Simple turbine with exhaust heat exchanger. Effort of variation of performance' 
of exchanger and compression ratio on s.f.c. 
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In preparing the curves, friction losses in the combustion chambers and heat 
exchangers have been disregarded, whereas in practice these losses may be 
considerable. (It has been stated that the heat exchangers of a 2500 n.p. set 
contained SJ miles of streamlined nickel tubing.) Notwithstanding the additional 
weight and complexity of compounded engines, the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
are developing the “Theseus’’ engine on these lines, the compressor and pro¬ 
peller being driven by separate turbines so as to obtain the most suitable 
rt)tational speed for each. 

It is predicted that at temperatures in excess of 000° C. the com])oiinded gas 
turbine will have a higher thermal ehicieney than a large steam plant, and that 
at temi)eratures over 1000° C. the theimal ellii cMicy may exceed 50%. The 
increased capital and maintemance costs of siieli ii.iits may, hoAvever, offset the 
saving in fuel cost consequent upon higher tliermal efficiency. ' 


Gas turbine with closed cycle. 

The following advantages are claimed lor the use of a closed cycle in which the 
same v orking lluid is repeatedly used; 

(1) A gas with physical prtijierties superior to tliose of air may be used. 

(2) External heating permits the use of any fuel, as in the case of hot-air 
engines. 

(.T) The system may be charged under pressure, the increased charge weight 
thus permitting of a much higher powder output than with a low-pressure open- 
cycle plant of similar size and sjieeil. 

(4) Tlie pow er output at constant speed may be \ ari(*d by arlding or abstracting 
working fluid, thus altering the charge weight. 

(5) The velocity diagrams arc the same over a wide range of speed, since the 
pressure ratios and the temperature drops are independent of the general level 
of pressure. 

(6) The rate of heat transmission is improved. 

(7) The fluid friction loss is reduced because of the higher Reynolds’ number. 

These advantages are offset by the additional complexity of the plant, which 
must comprise an externally fired healer, a gas cooler, and various heat ex¬ 
changers. Because of the poor conductivity of gases the heating surfaces must be 
considerable and/or the velocity of flow high, both of which requirements result 
in increased fluid friction loss. 

Comparing the plant with a steam plant, the externally fired heater corre¬ 
sponds to the boiler, the gas cooler to the condenser, and the compressor to the 
feed pump. The efficiency of the gas turbine j)lant may be higher than of steam 
plant notwithstanding the large power absorbed by the compressor. 
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Ideal cycles. 

Whilst any cycle applicable to hot-air engines may be employed in a hot-air 
turbine, not all such cycles lend themselves equally well to the characteristics of 
this machine. 

Since the thermal efficiency of the Carnot cycle depends upon the ratio of 
adiabatic compression (see p. 68), the cycle is unsuited to the gas turbine 
because of the low efficiency of rotary compressors at high compression ratios. 
If the adiabatic operations of the Carnot cycle be replaced by constant pressure 
operations, the Ericsson cycle is obtained (invented about 1840 by J. Ericsson, 
a Swedish-American engineer). Fig. 403 and Fig. 404 show respectively the pv 
and Tfji diagrams for the cycle. By the provision of regenerative heat exchangers 



the heat rejected between 4 and 1 is stored and is returned to the high-pressure 
air between 2 and 3. Heat interchange between the charge and external agencies 
occurs only during the isothermal operations. 


Heat supplied per lb. of air = 

Heat rejected = RT^^^ Xog^r. 

Heat converted into work = -Rlogpr(Tnjax. “^min.)- 


Thermal efficiency 


T 


-T. 


min. 




Although this is the same as the Carnot efficiency, it does not depend upon the 
expansion ratio r. 

As compression in a rotary compressor is not isentropic, much less isothermal, 
the isothermal operations of Fig. 403 may be approached only by stage inter¬ 
cooling and stage reheating, as shown. Whilst the efficiency increases with the 
number of stages adopted, the resulting mechanical complication usually limits 
the number of stages to three, and in the majority of plants there are only two. 
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Fig. 405 shows a two-stage plant in which the maximum and minimum pressures 
were respectively 343 and 85 lb. per aq. in., giving a pressure ratio of about 4. 
The heat balance is indicated in the figure. 

3 ^ 



Fig. 404. 
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Future prospects. 

The thermal efficiency of any heat engine is a function of the temperature 
ratio which it can usefully employ. 

In this respect a turbine is severely handicapped since the maximum tempera¬ 
ture it can handle is about 700° C., whereas a reciprocating engine can deal witli 
momentary temperatures of 2500° C., but can make little use of temperatures 
below 1500° C. 

For high thermal efficiency, therefore, the reciprocator should exhaust to a 
turbine, which in turn could drive a blower for sujjcrcharging a simple port 
operated two-stroke engine. 

The power output of the turbine w ould be well in excess of the requirements of 
the ])lr)wer, and it is estimated that the brake thermal efficiency of the plant 
would exceed 40 %, 


EXAMPLES 


(1) Air at 101b. per sq. in. abs. and 40°F. enters a centrifugal compressor which 

increases the pressure to 601b. per sq. in. abs. with an adiabatic efficiency of 75 "[,. 
Determine the final temperature of the air. .bev. 4S6°r. 

(2) An aircraft travels at 500m.p.h. at an altitude at Mhich the pressure is 81b. per 

sq. in. abs. and the temperature is 0°F., tlie calorific value of the fuel burnt brung 
18,500 B.T.u. per lb. On the assumption that the inlet duct converts the entire kinetic 
energy of the air into pressure energy, and that the adiabatic efficiency of the compressor 
is SO ')(, A\hen the pressure ratio is 5, calculate the air-fuel ratio it* the maximum tem¬ 
perature must not exceed 1600“ F. Take as 0-25. 61-4:1. 

(^l) A jet aircraft travelling at 500 m.p.h. utilises 2000 lb. of air per min. The air-fuel 
ratio is 60:1, the compression pressure ratio is 6:1, and the calorific value of the fuel 
is 18,500 B.T.u. yjcr lb. Neglecting all losses, i*alculatc the thrust, the sj)ecific fuel 
consumption, and the propulsive efficiency. 

Ans. 2270 lb.; 0-H81 lb. per hr.-lb. thrust; 40 

(4) Show that the gain in kinetic energy per lb. of air passing through a jet engine 
which operates on the Joule cycle is given by 


JC, 




If = 520° R. and Tg = 1500° R., show that the optimum compression ratio is 
6-4:1. 

(5) A jet-propelled aircraft requires 2000 h.p. at 400 m.p.h. The fuel consumption is 
0-7 lb. per propulsive h.p. per hr., the calorific value of the fuel is 18,500 B.T.u. per lb., 
and the temperature rise in the combustion chamber is limited to 1150°F. Taking Cj, 
for the products of combustion as 0-25, determine the air/fuel ratio, the velocity and 
reaction of the jet, and the propulsive and thermal efficiencies of the power unit. 

Alls. 63-3:1; 2093 f.p.s. relative to machine; 1873 lb.; 0-328 and 0-1963. 
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(fi) It has been stated that the Jiiiiio 004 jet propulsion eni 2 :inp develops a static 
thrust of 19801b. at sea level (15° (\, 30ir. 11^) with a specifit; fuel consumption of 
1-4 lb. per hr.-lb. thrust, an air consumptinn of 43 lb. per sec., a compression ratio of 
3:1, a jot speed of approximately 1400 f.p.s., and delivery lemperalures from the 
( umpressor and from the combustion chamber of about 150° C. and 700° C. respectively. 
About 5 % of the air is used for cooling. 

Check the information given: 

Ans. For the static thrust given the air consumption should be about 45 ]\ . per sec., 
and compressor efficiency is 0-79S. Keglecting radiation, the calorific value of the fuel is 
only 7S00 c.ii.u. per lb., A\hich is too low and imlicates either that combiL^tiun is very 
imperfect or that the specific fuel consumption is too high. 

^7) The following data refer to an early Whittle turbine, for which the pv diagram is 


given; 

Turbine efficiency 0-7; compressor efficiency 0 8; jet efficiency //j. 0-9; yircssure 
ratio, 4 4; I; inlet pressure and temperature, 14-7 lb. pf r sep in abs. and 28H° K.; (\, for 
air, 0-24 ami for jirodiicts, 0-25, y for compression, 1-4 and lor cxjiansion, 1-371); gas 
constant for air, 9(i'5; calorific value of fuel, ^(foOO c.ii r. per lb.; latent lieat of fuel, 
75 r.H.TT.; air consumption, 261b. per sec, fuel cdiisunudion, l)-31)35 lb. per sec.; 
velocity through the combustion chamber, 200 f.p.s.; axial velocity at turbine exhaust, 



Determine the static thrust at sea level, the j)o\\pr to drive the compressor, and the 
condition and velocity of gas at the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 in the cycle. 

Anfi. 13101b., 3020 n.p. 


State point 

Pressure 
lb. per sq. in. 

Temperature 
° K. 

8p(M*ilic 
voluirie 
cu. ft. j)cr lb. 

Velocity 

f.p.s. 

1 

14-7 

2R8 

13-11 

0 

2 

64-6 

478 

4-5f) 

200 

3 

64-6 

1053 

10-9 

200 

4 

23-1 

794 

23-1 

2425 

6 

23-f 

844 

24-4 

900 

6 

14-7 

759 

34-5 

1600 


(8) B.Sc. (1939). 

An internal combustion turbine works on a cycle in which the air is compressed 
adiabatically from the atmospheric pressure of 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and temperature 
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20° C. to a pressure of 40 lb. per sq. in.; heat is added at constant pressure and the hot 
gas expands adiahatically to atmospheric pressure. If the maximum temperature la 
650° C., find: 

(а) the heat discharged in the exhaust, per Ih. air; 

( б ) the ideal efficiency of the cycle. 

Take Cj, as 0-238 and as 0-169. Ana. 77-5 c.h.tj.; 24-8 %. 

(9) B.Sc. (1941). 

A gas turbine is supplied with gas at 800” C. and 75 lb. per sq. in. and expands it 
adiahatically to a back pressure of 151b. per sq. in. 

If, owing to internal losses, the efficiency of the turbine relative to frictionless adiabatic 
operation is 80 %, and the mean values of Cj, and for the temperature range 0-249 
and 0-183 respectively, estimate: 

(fl) the H.P. developed per lb. of gas per min.; 

( 6 ) the exhaust gas temperature. Ana. 3*15; 501° C. 

B.Sr. (1943). 

(10) The criterion of the thermodynamic efficiency of piston compressors is isothermal 
compression, while that for rotary compressors is adiabatic compression. Discuss the 
reasons for this, pointing out, in the two cases, why practical machines fall short of these 
criteria. 

In a comparison of two rotary compressors, A and B, for raising the pressure of air 
from 15 to 25 lb. per sq. in. it was observed with A that the final absolute temperature 
was 1 -2 times the initial value while with B the increase of pressure took place at constant 
volume. 

Find the values of the adiabatic efficiencies of A and B under these conditions. Take 
7 = 1 - 4 . Ana. 0-785; 0-2355. 

(11) Centrifugal aupercharg?r 

Show that in a centrifugal supercharger the pressure ratio of compression 







where tj = adiabatic efficiency of compressor, 

F = blade tip speed, 

*?=slip factor, 

T = suction temperature in degrees absolute. 

A centrifugal supercharger has an adiabatic efficiency of 65 %, an impeller tip 
speed of 1200 ft. per sec. and the slip factor is 0-95. The intake pressure and tem¬ 
perature are 14 lb. per sq. in. and 10° C. respectively. Calculate the density of the air 
delivered. (7, = 0-238. If the mechanical losses are 5 % of the work done on the air, 
calculate the horse-power required to drive the supercharger per lb. of air per minute. 

Ana. 0-1252; 1-36 h.p. 

(London, 1953.) 

(12) Centrifugal compreaaor 

Explain why isothermal compression is used as a standard of comparison for 
reciprocating air compressors, while for uncooled rotary compressors adiabatic com¬ 
pression is usually regarded as the appropriate standard. 
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The following data refer to a test on a centrifugal air compressor: 

Ambient temperature and pressure, 65“ J». and 14-6 lb. per sq. in. respectively; mean 
static pressure in the delivery pipe, 32 lb. per sq. in. ; mean velocity head in excess of 
static pressure in the delivery jjipe, 5-7 lb. per sq. in.; delivery temperature (as measured 
by a thermocouple recording static temperature-1- whole of the temperature equivalent 
of the velocity), 277° F.; cross-sectional area of delivery pipe, 0-42 sq. ft. 

Working Irom ambient inlet conditions to total head outlet conditions, calculate the 
adiabatic efficiency of the compressor and estimate the pouer required to drive the 
machine if its mechanical efficiency is 0-95. (C'j, = 0-24, T, = 017.) 

Ans. U-774; 2412 h.p. 

B.Sc. (1943). 

(13) Aji oil-gas turbine installation consists of a reactiijii compressor, a chamber into 
which oil is injected and in which combustion takes place a^onstant pressure, a set of 
nozzles and an impulse turbine. The air is taken in at 15 lb. per sq. in. and at 27° C\ 
and is compressed to 60 lb. per sq. in. with an adiabatic efficiency of S5 %. Heat is 
added by the combustion to raise the temperature to 572° C. The combined efficiency 
of the nozzles and impulse turbine is 82 %. The calorific value of the oil used is 10,000 
c.H.u. per lb. 

Find, for an air flow of 180 lb. per min., (a) the air/fuel ratio of the turbine gases, 
(?>) the final temperature of the exhaust gases, (c) the net H.r. of the installation, (d) the 
overall thermal efficiency of the installation. 

Up to the point of entry to the nozzles take (7^, = 0-238, C'^^ = 017; after that point 
take (7^ = 0*251, 0^ = 019. Ana. 111-5:1; 374° C.; 71-7; 10*48 %. 

(Durham, 1948.) 

(14) Rehpai 

In a gas turbine plant, air at pressure and absolute temperature is compressed 
adiabatically to pressure and then heated to absolute temperature T,. The air is 
then expanded adiabatically in a two-stage turbine, reheating to temperature 2\ 
taking place between the stages. 

The second turbine exhausts at pressure and the efficiencies of the compressor and 
both turbine stages, relative to isentro 7 jic processes, are rj^ and 7ft respectively. If rpj 
is the intermediate pressure between the stages, show that for given values of T^, T,, 
Pi, 7 ^, Tjt and R the work output per lb. of working substance will be a maximum when 

r=^R. 

If this division in pressure drops is now maintained, show that: 

(t7) If P is varied the work output will again become a maximum when R is given 

(&) If all the available heat in the exhaust is transferred to the air immediately after 
compression by means of a heat exchanger, the overall thermal efficiency of the cycle 
is given by 

r-ir r 1 "I 

It is assumed that the working substance is a perfect gas having a ratio of specific 
heats equal to y and the mass flow throughout the cycle is constant. Pressure losses 
may be neglected. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


VARIATION IN SPECIFIC HEATS 


Computation of efficiencies of internal combustion engines allowing for 
variation in specific heats. 

The thermal efficiency of an internal combustion engine depends on the cycle of 
operations, the working fluid, and tlie temperature range; which, among other 
things, is dependent on the specific heat of the working fluid. 

From jip. 30 and 799, it will be seen that the true specific heat of gases is also 
a function of temperature, so that the total heat is given by: 


r c T 

J KpdT, and the entropy by | 


Total heat is defined as the sum of the piessure energy and the internal energy 


and = —+ 1.E., so per mol of gas this becomes 
J 


l-985r + i.]i. Kj,dT= l-085T+J\;,rfT, 


■( 1 ) 


The toial beat per lb. of gas is the total heat per mol divided by the molecular 
w eight of the gas. 

In internal combustion engines, or gas turbines, we are concerned with a 
mixture of gases A, B, ( 7 , etc., and if % Vji, percentages 

l)y volume of the gases which have volumetric heats A^^p, etc.; then 

the internal energy of the mixture is given by: 


I.E. = - 




lOCI 


j;A-„dT+c... 


(2) 


This equation may be plotted on a temperature base 1 o give an internal energy 
curve. Fig. 408. The change of entrojjy of the mixture, at constant volume, is 
given by 



(3) 


To obtain the total heat, automatically, from the internal energy curve 
(Fig. 408), it is necessary only to incline line OA at 1-985^ to the temperature 
axis, and measure the intercept AB, as suggested by Prof. W. D. Goudie.* As 
an example on the application of this diagram to the solution of a practical 
problem, suppose the maxilvm temperature attained at constant volume or 
constant pressure combustion in an internal combustion engine is required. 

♦ Sob bibliography. 
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First we must know the initial temperature T^, and the heat released per mol of 
the products of combustion. Set off this heat horizontally from point 1 to J' 
and through 1' erect a vertical to intersect the internal energy curve in point 2, 
whence may be scaled off. 



Fig. 407. 

Had this heat addition been made at constant pressure, then, to obtain the 
final temperature draw through 1' a line parallel to OA to intersect the curve 
in point 2'; alternatively, for a temperature rise — the heat which must be 
supplied at constant pressure is given by (72. 

Of course each mixture of gases has its own internal energy curve, but fortu¬ 
nately the preponderance of nitrogen causes to be much the same before 
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combustion as after combustion; so it is usuaUy sufficient to consider only the 
products of combustion. 



Three or four internal energy curves will also cover the range of mixture strength 
in each t 3 ^e of internal combustion engine or gas turbine. 


Isentropic expansion referred to an energy diagram. 

By a trial and error method the work done during isentropic expansion 2 to 3 
may be obtained from the internal energy curve thus: 

Mechanical work done = — Change in i.E. 

To obtain the change in internal energy we must know temperature as well 
a-s Tg. An approximate value of ma}^ be obtained from the equation 


T, 


h. 


provided a value is assumed for y, and the expansion ratio r is known. 
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Refer this value of to the internal energy curve, and from the change of 
internal energy compute the mean volumetric heat for the range to thus; 

Change in i.e. = (T 3 -T 2 ), 


Table I 


Gas or 
vapour 

Equation for true specifin boat | 

in D.T.u./lb. mol "" F. j 

Temperature 
range 
° F. aba. 

0 , 


540-5000 

5000-0000 

N, 

r. 3-47 X 10“ 1-16 xl0» 

A, = 9-47 - + y- 

540-0000 

(^0 

,, „ , 3-29 X 10“ 107 X 10“ 

A„=9-4C- +— - 

540-0000 

n. 

^ „ 20 

A,-.)-76+ + 

0-57Rr 20 0-33(7’-4000) 

“ 1000 1000 

540 4000 

4000-0000 

IT,0 

597 7.700 

A,-1J-8G-^,^ +-^- 

540-5400 

ro, 

^lothano gas 

r- „ fi'.53xl0“ 1-41 X 10* 

, A„=16-2 -^ 

A„ = 4-52+ 0-007.37 2' 

540-6300 

540-1.500 

l^lliylono gas 

'.H'. 

A„ = 4-23+ 0 011772' 

350-1100 

Klhano gas 

CJ1„ 

1 

K^ = 4-01 +001C3Gr 

400-1100 

Totrol 

r'.ir.B 

1 Kj, = 7!)2 + 0 06()lT 

400-1100 

PurntTin 

flsllsB 

= 8-r.8 + 0-0S89r 

400-1100 


Tji))le prepareil by 11. L. Swuigert and ]\I. W. lloardsley, The Georgia School of Toclmo- 
logy, Atlanta, U.S.A. 


A better value of y for this temperature range is therefore given b^^ jjinran 

fill nan 

Using this value of y recaleulate and repeat the process to obtain a more 
accurate value of the work done. 
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This trial and error process may be good enough for the solution of odd problems, 
but for rapid and accurate solutions it is worth while constructing a temperature 
entropy diagram. 


Entropy diagram. 

If allowance is made for variation of specific heats the plotting of a complete 
entropy diagram as shown on p. 190 involves considerable work, and for the 
solution of most problems connected with internal combustion engines this is not 
merited, a single constant volume curve often being sufficient, since all constant 
volume lines have the same shape. 


pdv 


From p. 186, Per mol of gas ^ when T is in ® C. 


2780 

V 


rr, J71 

= l-985log,-®+ A',. 

'1 J 1\ ^ 


-(4) 


In the case of rotary machines vjv^ is not known, so it is more convenient to 
work in terms of pressure thus: 




r- dT 


.(5) 


These equations allow an isentropic operation to be split into two equivalent 
operations, a constant volume operation in (4), or a constant pressure operation 
in (5), followed by a constant temperature operation given by the first term in 
both expressions. 

During an isentropic operation = □. 

r2\ fip 

J 

If, therefore, the isothermal operation is set ofl’from point 1 (Fig. 409), a vertical 
through the end of this line will intersect the constant volume curve at tempera¬ 
ture Tg. The intersection of the isotherm with the constant volume line 
gives point 2 which is vertically below 1, as for the direct isentrope. 

Since when the pressure is constant 

dT 

02-= J^ l-985log, T^IT^, 

the constant pressure curve may be established from the constant volume curve, 
by the addition of the increment 1-985 log^Tg/T^ (T^ being the arbitrary zero of 
temperature). 


W H E 


51 
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The complete diagram is shown in Fig. 410, and is applicable to all problems 
in connection with internal combustion engines whether reciprocating or rotary. 



^Absolute Zero 
Fig. 410. Energy entropy diagram. 


Considerable variation in mixture strength may be allowed for by plotting 
additional curves, but the labour involved is great. Dr E. W. Geyer has published 
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tables for the construction of these charts (see Bibliography), and haa given 
examples on their use. 

The application of the chart to the Otto cycle is shown in Fig. 411, and from 
values obtained from the diagram the ideal thermal efficiency is given by 

Work done on expansion —Work done on compression ^ Heat rejected 
Heat from fuel ~ Heat from fuel ’ 


Internal Energy 



With a compression ratio of 5, and 20 % excess air, the ideal efficiency is found 
to be 0-363 compared with 0-473 for the air standard efficiency. 


Diesel cycle referred to energy entropy diagram. 

The Diesel cycle is shown in Fig. 412, which was constructed by first splitting 
the adiabatic compression into two equivalent operations, constant volume 
heatingl-2', and followed by isothermal compression 2'-2; so that the change in 
0 was zero. 

This gives the temperature and locates point 2 on the constant pressure 
curve, which is shown dotted, and is drawn parallel to the constant pressure 
reference curve. 


51-2 
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To obtain T^, through 2", on the energy curve, draw a parallel to the total heat 
axis, and from this set off a horizontal distance equal to the heat released by the 
fuel per mol of products; so as to intersect the energy curve in 3'. A horizontal 
through 3' intersects the dotted constant pressure curve in 3, whilst a vertical 



through 3 intersects the constant volume curve in point 4, and thus completes 
the cycle. A horizontal through 4 establishes the corresponding point 4' on the 
energy curve, and enables the heat rejected to be obtained. 

The thermal efficiency is given by 

Heat rejected 
Heat from fuel’ 

In the case of an engine supplied with 50 % excess air, and having a compression 
ratio of 13-5 to 1, the thermal efficiency from the energy chart is found to be 
42 % compared with an air standard efficiency of 53 %. 


Calculation of the heat input to the products of combustion. 

Before the energy entropy chart can be appUed to obtain the ideal efficiency 
of an actual engine the heat input per mol of cylinder charge must be known. 

In the case of an unscavenged gas engine let c.v. be the higher calorific value, at 
constant volume, per cu. ft. at n.t.p. and be the aspirated volume of gas per 
stroke also referred to n.t.p. 


The heat input per stroke = Vg^ x c.v. 


Heat input per mol = 


V g^ X C.V. X Mp 


Weight of air H- gas + residuals in lb. per stroke’ 


■( 1 ) 


where is the equivalent molecular weight of the products. 
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From equation 4, p. 59 B, charge volume 


805 


K + i’a = V 


1 +L^ 


r — 1 


.( 2 ) 


.(3) 


when referred to N.t.p. the charge volume becomes 

, , . p, 273 

If is the equivalent molecular weight of the mixture, then the weight of the 
mixture per stroke 

+ Ph ^-"3 


But — = M.s. the mixture strength, v^, = clearance volume. 


Also 


V.Vq 14-7 
T 273 


Also 


r— 1 


So from (2) and (10) 

^ T,p,V Mj, 

TtPA'<’a + - 1 ) 


1 + 




r-l 




= M„. 


By (9) and (11) in (6) 


\P,T, / 




\ 358 JO’”' 



PC^B j 


•( 4 ) 

.(5) 


_ V - — AT 

358 14-7 7 ; ^ 

Weight of residuals = x x Jlf^. 

By (4) and (5) total weight of mixture + residuals 

-fii- X — M TlH_—1 (6) 

\ 358 ;i4-7^ T, ”‘1 T,p,(v, + v„)mJ . 


•( 7 ) 

.( 8 ) 


By 7 and 8 x ^ .(9) 

^ .( 10 ) 


.( 11 ) 


.( 12 ) 
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By (12) in (1) 

Heat input per mol = 


c.v. per cu. ft. 



[i, 

V 368 ) Mj, 



P.T,'" J 


(13) 


For an average gaa engine operating at full power on town gas c.v. = SOOb.t.u. 
per cu. ft. r = 6, T, ^ 860° K., T, ^ 373° K. p, ^ p^ and with M.s. = 4. 


M, 


Scavenged engine. 

With perfect scavenging v^. = 0 and (13) reduces to 


Heat input per mol = - - ' ,, . 

I 358 ) 

It should be observed that M.s. refers to the mixture inside the cylinder and not 
that obtained by metering the gas and air. 

The most reliable method of estimating the M.s. is to take a sample of the post 
combustion gases before the exhaust valve opens, although even this sample is 
contaminated with residuals. 


Heat input per mol of products in a petrol engine. 


Imagine the petrol completely vaporised so that the charge behaves as a 
perfect gas. 


Weight of fuel per stroke = 


Volume of vaporised fuel referred to n.t.p. 
358 


Jif^lb., 


where Mf is the molecular weight of the fuel. 

- Volume of air aspirated referred to n.t.p. „ 
Weight of air per stroke =- - ——-Jf^^lb., 


where is the equivalent molecular weight of the air. 


M.s, by weight = 


Vol. of air at n.t.p. M„ 


Vol. of fuel at N.T.P. 


Mr 


= M.S. by Vol. 


M/ 


Since the charge was regarded as gaseous this value may be inserted in equation 
(13) given above. 
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Heat input per mol of combustion gases for unscavenged engine 

c.v. of fuel per lb. Mf 
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(m.s. bywt.|/+l)^ 



P,T, , 

— T — 1 


Pf^Z J 


To obtain the heat input per lb. of products divide this value by Mp, 
With perfect scavenging the heat input per mol 


c.v. of fuel per lb. 


Charge weight and heat input per mol in an unscavenged oil engine. 

Heat input per mol of post-combustion gases 

Weight of fuel injected per stroke x c.v. 

~ Weight of air + residuals-H fuel 

From equation (2) (p, 804) charge volume of air referred to n.t.p. 


14-7 T. 


I , l pxJ 


r-1 
2737 


■ PeTJ\ 

-^1 


Weight of air (w^) per stroke = x M „ y ■ 

Weight of residuals = w^ = ^ 


w, 

w, 


_ _ PrT,M„v^{r-\) 


J 

Total weight of products = Air -f- Residuals -h Fuel 

W = Wa + W^ + Wf = W/j^M.S. + M.S. ~ + 1J 
By (1) in (2) T7 = ■W/Tl+M.s. [l+ 




(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 
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Let c.v. be the calorific value of the fuel measured at constant pressure, then 
heat input per mol of post-combustion products 


c.v. X Mjj 


1 J_ 

1 




With perfect scavenging equation (4) reduces to 


c.v. 

1 H-M.S." 


(4) 


Gas turbine cycle referred to energy entropy diagram. 

With turbines it is the pressure ratio in the compressor which is known, not 
the volume ratio, so use is made of equation 5, p. 800, for obtaining Tg from the 
entropy diagram by taking ^^^o during isentropic compression. 

Through point 2 a curve is drawn parallel to the constant pressure reference 
curve, and through 2" a line parallel to the total heat axis. From this line set off 
the heat added by the fuel to locate point 3' on the energy curve. Extend the 
horizontal through 3' to cut the 0^ curve in point 3. 



Drop a vertical through 3 to 4 to represent isentropic expansion. An isotherm 
through 4 then locates point 4' on the energy curve, and enables the heat rejected 
to be obtained from this curve. 

The thermal efficiency is given by the equation 

_ ^ Heat rejected 
^ Heat from fuel’ 
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It will be found that this value does not differ materially from the value ob¬ 
tained on the assumption of constant specific heat, but the increase of specific 
heat allows more fuel to be burnt for the attainment of the same maximum 
temperature. This in turn results in more power being developed than is predicted 
oy expressions which disregard variation in specific heat. 


Ex. on Joule Cycle. 

From 500° R. to 2000° R. the specific heat equations given in Table I, p. 709, may be 
represented approximately by the linear relationships" 

= 6-5 + ^-^^ for 0^; 0-5 + N,; 7+^for HjO and S + ^^^for CO,. 

Using these values obtain the ideal effi'^ieney of a Joule cycle in which the pressure 
ratio is 5 to 1, the temperature limits 500 to 2000° R. 

The analysis of the fuel oil may be taken as 86 % C, 14 % H 2 and its calorific value 
18,500 B.T.TJ. per lb. 

Compare the efficiency and net work done p^r lb. ol air with the air standard values. 

By volume air contains 79 of Ng and 21 % of O 2 , so from p. 32 the volumetric heat 
of air is given by 

Jir,-(,™(65+,4)+o.a(e.5+j-^), 

••• 

rT nf'2 

^ = = . 

/•T ir fj'v 7 ^ 1 

= Lo-t- = « + . 

It is unnecessary to plot these curves since the temperature at the end of compression 

0 4 

may be estimated from the equation = 500(5)1-4 = 793°i2. A better value may bo 
obtained by trial and error from the equation for isentropic expansion, see p. 800. 

1-985 log.5 = 6-51og.X>+T9d.n(^-®‘^)- 


The equation is almost satisfied with T = 783. 

( 783 \ 

6-5 + -^^) 783 — 3350 = 1985b.t.tj. per mol. 

To obtain Kj, of the products we must know the air/fuel ratio, and this may be estimated 
as follows: 

Heat released by the combustion of a; lb. of fuel per mol of air 


6-5T + , 


] 2000 

= 92 

783 


9270 B.T.TJ. 


9270 

187^ 


0-501. 
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Equivalent molecular weight of air = 28-97, 

. ^ 29-97 

/. air luel ratio ^ = 58. 

0-5U1 

The products of combustion from 1 lb. of fuel and 58 lb. of air are: 



lb. 

Ib./M. 

% volume 

Q 

O 

315 

0-0710 

3-50 

H.O 

1-26 

0-0700 

3-42 

o. 

9-92 

0-3100 

15-13 

N. 

44-66 

1-5944 

78-00 


5B-99 

2-0460 

100 05 


The specific heat of the post combustion products is given by; 

K. - 0 035 (» + ^) +0 0342 (7 + +01513(6 5+^) 


p2 

2666* 


T 

1333‘ 


H = 6-5684r+ 


.(3) 

■( 4 ) 


To check the accuracy of the estimated heat release we have heat absorbed by 

[ ^2 "12000 

6-5684T+ — = 9320, which agrees well with the previous 

2bbbj783 

figure where air was assumed to be the working fluid. 

To estimate the temperature at the end of isentropic expansion the average for 

9320 

the temperature range in the combustion chamber = = 7-666. 


7-666 _ 

A ^ = 1320“ R. 


5l 35 


The exact value of is given by 


-1-985 log.6 = 6-56841og,2o-^+y^(r4-2000). 


0-4351 - 


T, 


1333' 


1000x8-77 *°^'1000' 


The equation is almost satisfied when = 1328“ R. which may be checked by the 
same method as it was estimated. 

Total work done on expansion cycle per mol of air supplied 


59 

58 


}““^ + 2S6] 


2000 

132H 


= 5350B.T.TT. 


Total work done in compression per mol of air = IBSSb.t.u. 
Net work = 3365 b.t.tj. 
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Alternatively net work done = Heat supplied by fuel+heat from atmosphere — Heat 
rejected to atmosphere. Per mol of air supplied this becomes; 

^ X 9320 +3350-1328 1^6-5684 += 3370b.t.it. 

Thermal efficiency = --- 0-355, 

IX 9320 

59 

Work done per mol of air supplied = 9320 x - ^ v'o-369 = 3500 b.t.u. 

58 

This problem could have been solved more easily by the method given on p. 798, since 
the equations are more tractable. 


EXAMPLES 

Explosion vessel. (B.Sc. 1941) 

(1) An explosion vessel is charged with a mixture of CO and air in the chemically 
correct proportions for combustion, the pressure and temperature being 50 lb. per sq. in. 
and 100° C. 

The mean molecular specific heat of COg and of diatomic gases between 100° C. 
and t° C. are as follows: 


c . 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

Ky for COj 

lO-OB 

10-5 

10-83 

11-0 

IM 

Ky for diatomics 

5-5 

5-75 

6-0 

6-3 

6-66 


The calorific value of CO is 68,300 C.h.tj. per lb. molecule. Estimate, from an internal 
energy temperature curve, the maximum temperature which should be reached after 
combustion is completed, and deduce the corresponding maximum pressure. 

Why would you expect the values of temperature and pressure actually recorded to 
be lower than your results? Ans. 3060° C.; 380 lb. per sq. in. 

Diesel Engine. (B.Sc. 1942) 

(2) In a Diesel engine combustion is assumed to begin at the inner dead centre, and 
to be at constant pressure. The air/fuel ratio is 28:1, the calorific value of the fuel is 
10,000 c.H.U. per lb., and the specific heat of the products of combustion is given by 

(7„ = 0-17 + 4-5 X 10-5T°K. 

If the compression ratio is 14:1, and the temperature at the end of compression 
800° K., find at what percentage of the stroke combustion is completed. Ana, 10-92. 

Adiabatic expansion 

(3) Show that if Cj, = and the adiabatic expansion of the gas 

is represented by = C, 
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Ideal efficiency of gas engine. 

(4) A gas engine having a compression ratio of 5 to 1 is supplied with gas of calorili» 
value 500 b.t.tj. per cu. ft. at n.t.p., the air/gas ratio being 8:1 and the condition nt 
the end of the suction stroke 100° C. and 14-7 lb. per sq. in. 

The adiabatic index of compression = 1-38. Contraction on combustion 3 %; true 
of the products of combustion 5-25H-0-0012t° C. 

Obtain the maximum temperature and pressure, the work done per cu. ft. of charge, 
the ideal efficiency, and the a.s.e. 

Atis, 2095° C.; 453 lb. per sq. in.; 16,870 ft. lb.; 0-39; 0-47,I. 


Jet Engine. 

A jt't engine is to produce a thrust of 750 lb. to maintain a speed of 500m.p.h. at 
50,000 ft. altitude where the pressure is 1-677 lb. per sq. in. and the temperature 
216-5° K. 

After auto-compression in the intake the compressor quadruples the entry pressure 

T 

of the air, for which may be taken as 6-615+ (where T is in °K.); fuel of calorifir 

/ oU 

value 10,600 c.h.u. per lb. produces a maximum temperature of 700° C. 

Neglecting all losses, and taking the axial velocity through the compressor and 
turbine as 200f.p.s. calculate; the pressure at entry to the compressor, the air/fiul 
ratio, the exit velocity, temperature and area of the jet, the mass flow of air per second, 
the power developed by the turbine, the power developed by the engine and the specific 
fuel consumption in lb. per hr. per lb. thrust. 

Ans. 2-39lb. per sq.in.; 64:1; 2444f.p.s.; 354°C.; l-415sq.ft.; 13-79lb.; 983; 1000, 
1 032. 
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APPENDIX 


B.Sc. 1945. Volume of air receiver. 


A single-acting air compressor is connected to a receiver which feeds a pipe¬ 
line. The compressor, which runs at 300 r.p.m., has a stroke volume of 2-5 cu. ft. 
and takes in its charge at 13 lb. per sq. in. and 80° F., compression following 
= constant. 

Assuming that the piston has simple harmonic motion and that the temperii- 
ture in the receiver remains constant at 70°F., while the mass of air per sec. 
prassing from the receiver to the pipe-line is constant, find the necessary volume 
of receiver, if the pressure is to be kept within the limits of 78 and 82 lb. per sq in. 
Neglect the clearance volume of the compressor. 

Let V be the volume of the receiver and be the weight of air contained in it 
at the commencement of the delivery stroke and at the end, then 

78x 144x F = lfii?530. .(1) 

82x 144x F = 530. .(2) 

IF,/1F2 = 7S/82. .(3) 


1 ^ 2 ”^ = excess of delivery into the receiver over the discharge from it. 


Delivery into receiver per stroke = 


: 144x 2-5. 


Pate of discharge from receiver = 


13x 144x2-5x 300 


— Ib.s 


I^x540x(i0 

To obtain the time of the delivery stroke let r be the crank radius, and oj be 
its angular velocity; then the fra(‘tion of the stroke occupied by delivery 

1 — cos <i)t r., _ p 3\ 1 2 
27rx30() ,,, 

0 ) = -- — 1077 . 

00 

whence t = 0-0314 sec. 

Weight accumulated in the receiver during delivery stroke 

13 X 144 x 2 5, 


= TF-P1 = 


E X 540 


- [1-5x0 0314], 


By (3) in (4) 
By (5) in (2) 


78/82) = 0-843. 

13 X 144 X 2-5 X 0-843 x if x 030 x 82 


V = 


ifx540x82x 144x4 


-W 

.( 5 ) 


Volume of receiver = 6-72 cu. ft. 
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Charging the starting air bottle of a Diesel Engine. 

The capacity of the starting air bottle of a Diesel engine weis 22 cu. ft. and to 
permit of internal inspection the air was blown to waste. Determine the number 
of air cylinders, each containing 150 cu. ft. of free air, if charged to 1500 lb. per 
sq. in. gauge that are required to recharge the bottle to 1000 lb. per sq. in. gauge. 
Take the temperature in the bottle the same as in the air cylinders and atmospheric 
pressure as 15 lb. per sq. in. 

Let Pi be the state of the air in the cylinders, P 2 '^z^ state in the bottle, 

prior to coupling the oyliuder, and p^ be the common pressure after coupling. 


p^v^ = w^RT. .(1) 

p^v^ = w^RT. .(2) 

After coupling RT, .(3) 


By (1) and (2) in (3) 


Pi^i , P 2 V 2 

=-1-• 


(4) 


When the second bottle is coupled up p^ is replaced by p^ and p^ by p^ giving 


_^>1^1 . 

=-1-. 

Vi + Vi V1 + V2 


■R,, ir. ^ - Pl^l , , P2^'2 

^ V1 + V2 (Vi + Vzf [Vi + V^'^’ 

In general after the application of n bottles 


v^ + vj (v^ + v^)^^ (v^ + v^r^^’‘\v^ + vj 


(Vi + V^y 


■r. .. ^ — I\th term v, « . ^ 

Ratio of —-r, ^ =-= Constant, 

- 2/th term + 


so, with the exception of the last term, the series is in geometrical progression, 
and on summation gives 



Whence 


n = 








To obtain Vj 


Appendix 
150 X 16 = IbOOvi 

Vi = 1-6 and = 22. 


81 f) 


n = 


log I 


1500-1000\ 
1500-15 ) 


71 = 16-5, i.e. 17 bottles and at the normal price of 4a. 6d. the total cost of 
recharging is £3. 16a. 6d. 


B.Sc. 1945. Variable specific heats. 

Derive the formula = constant for the adiabatic expansion of a gas, 

if = a-\- ST and = b-\- ST where a, b and S are constants and T is in ° F. abs. 

Find the work done if a quantity of gas weighing 2 lb. and originally occupying 
2 cu. ft. at 600 lb. per sq. in. expands adiabatically until its temperature is 
500°F., given that a = 0-227, b = 0157 and S = 0 000025. 

For an adiabatic operation 

0 = PJp+(b + ST)dT. .( 1 ) 


pv, = ST. 


Differentiating (2) with respect to Vg 


By (2) and (3) in (1) 


dp dT 



Multiply through by 12 = (C^ —Gy) J = {a — b)J giving 

a^ + b^ + ^{pdv, + v,dp) = 0 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


But 


pdVg-\-Vgdp = d{pVg). 
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Making this substitution and integrating 

g 

“ loge ■y. + & + (7 = 0. 

\og,p^v'i = -^pv^- C. 

p^vl = = Ae-s^. 

= Constant. 

JtT 

To eliminate p write p = -. 

V 

( RT\^ 

~~j = Constant. 

= Constant. 


Work done on adiabatic expansion = — The change in internal energy. 

r 9 G 0 

= -2 {b^ST)dT. 

Initial temperature T = 


Work done 


==[ 


0157T + 


(a-h)- 
0 000025Tni^'<'' 
2 JuGO 


= 236-7 B.T.u. 


Mixing of gases. 

One cu. ft. of air at atmospheric pressure and 27H° C. is mixed with 4 cu. ft. 
of air at the same pressure but 27° C., the total volume remaining unaltered. 

Neglecting losses show that the resulting temperature is 58° C., and that the 
pressure increases by about 0-3 %. 

= 4-54-0 001T°C. M = 28-85. 


Since refers to 1 mol of air the actual volumes must be expressed as fraction 
of a mol thus: 

1 X 273 

Volume of high temperature air reduced to N.t.p. = — — = 0-496 cu. ft. and 


4 X 273 

for the low temperature air—= 3-64 cu. ft. 


551 


On mixing the total heat of the air remains unchanged. Initial total heat 
0-496 r55i 3-64 

= -^J^ (6-485 + 0 00ir)rfT + —y Jo (6-485 +0001 r)(Zr. 

0-496-I- 3-K4 

Final total heat =- -- (0-485 + 0-001T) dT, 

358 Jo 
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Jnte^ating and equating the energies gives 

T2+12,970^-4,395,000 = 0, 
This equation is almost satisfied hy T = 331, i.e. 68° C. 

The pressure is given by p = ^ ^ 


817 


Percentage increase in pressure = 


5 _ 1 

R X 551 

1 


100 . 


Wn 4x551 

— = —i ercentage increase = 0-3. 
W-. 300 ® 


B.Sc. 1943. Closed vessel experiment. 

A mixture of and Og in the proportions by weight 1:24 was placed in a 
closed vessel fitted with an observation window. 

The mixture was ignited and afterwards allowed to cool very slowly, and it was 
observed that the first sign of condensation occurred first after the temperature 
passed below 141° C. 

Calculate the total pressure in the vessel at temperatures of 141, 100 and 
75° C. 

Find what proportion of H^O is in liquid form at 76° C. 

R for Hg = 1390 ft. lb. per lb. per ” C- 

Foi the proportions given the reaction equation will bo 

2Hg + 302 = 2 H 2 O + 2 O 2 . .(1) 

4 96 36 64 


From p. 20 


Partial pressure 

Total pressure = 


Partial pressure of steam at 141° C. = 54 lb. per sq. in. and the percentage by 
volume may be obtained from the coefficients on the R.H.s. of equation (1) as 50%. 
Hence if steam obeys the gas laws the 


- 64x 100 

Total pressure at 141 lb. per sq, in. =-— = lOSlb. per sq. m. 


0. 


To allow for the actual properties of the steam the proportions of steam to 
by weight are 9:16. 


W 11 E 


52 
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Volume displaced by 9 lb. of dry saturated steam at 141” C. = 9x 7-922 cu. ft., 
and this volume is shared by the oxygen, the partial pressure of which may be 
computed from pv = wRT. 

_ 2x1390 

T. X- 1 i-o 16x2x 1390x414 „ 

/. Partial pressure of O 2 = 32x 9x7-922 ^ 144 ^ 

Partial pressure of steam = 54-0 

Total pressure = 1101 


5G-1 X 373 

Partial pressure of O 2 at 100° C. = ^— = 50-5 

Partial pressure of steam at 100° C. =14-7 

Total pressure = 65-2 lb. per sq. in. 


Partial pressure of O 2 at 75° = 4^4^^^ “ ^ 

Partial pressure of steam at 75° =5-6 

Total pressure = 52-7 lb. per sq. in. 


Specific volume of steam at 75° is 66-12 cu. ft., and since this must be contained 
in the space originally occupied by steam of specific volume 7-922 cu. ft. per lb. 

7-922 

the dryn ess fraction at 75 C. ^ ' 7 m —rri — 0"1198. 

6612 

Hence the weight of liquid per lb. of mixture = 0-8802. 

As a check regard the steam as a perfect gas. Initially p^Vi = Aftci 

condensation = 'i«; 2 -^^ 2 - 

Proportion of steam condensed = ^ 


_ 5-6x 414 

PiTg 64 X 34B 


0-8765. 


Ex. In partial pressures.* 

Show that the constant R per lb. of gas in the lawpv = RT is inversely proportional 
to the molecular weight, and that in a mixture of two gases 

where JIfi and JIfg Q're the molecular weights of each constituent, and their weights, 
Pi is the partial pressure and p^ the total pressure. 

In distilling oil steam is blown in and the outlet from the still runs 10 % water and 
90 % oil by weight, the process being carried out at atmospheric pressure. If the boiling 


* Example in Heat and Heat Engines, Feel. Cambridge University Press. 
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point of the oil is 270“ C. at normal atmospheric pressure and is lowered uniformly 
3 -S° C. for each lb. per sq. in. fall in pressure show that distillation occurs at 238° C., 
assuming the vapours behave as perfect gases. M for oil = 212 and for steam 18. 
Total pressure = + ^^2 = p. 


But 


■ ^ 7^1 

p P1+P2 


wR^T 

_ V _ 

V V 


_ 2780 
~ 'M ' 


. ^_ n\3f _ 

p wJ 3 I^-^wJM 2 ' 1V2 if/ 


J^i 

14-7 


0-Bxl8 

0-9xl8 + 0“l^^^ 


0-433, 


Pi = 3 (jC. 

Fall in pressure = 14-7 — 6-36G = 8-334. 

Distillation temperature = (270 —8-334x3-8) = 238“ 0- 


Partial pressures and diffusion.* 

A mixture of gases contains 14^1 lb. of a gas having constant i?j, lb. of gas 
liaving a gas constant and so on. Assuming Dalton’s Law, show that R for 
the mixture is 

+ W2 ff 2 + ... 
u’i+ir2+ .. 

A rigid closed vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity contains, separated from each other by 
a thin partition, 0-21 eu. ft. of oxygen, and 0-70 cu. ft. of nitrogen, each gas 
being at 14-7 lb. per sq. in. and 15° C. The partition is removed without escape 
of gas, and inter-diffusion of gases takes place. iSliow tJiat if no heat is supplied 
to or withdrawn from the gases, when diffusion is complete the pressure and 
temperature of the gases will be the same as those of the gases before mixing. 


Find the gain in y 

= 1-4. 


By Dalton’s Law 

P=Vi+Pi+P^ 

( 1 ) 

In general 

wRT 

•( 2 ) 

P = .. . 

^ V 

T and V are common to all the gases in the mixture, hence by ( 2 ) in ( 1 ) 



wR = Ri + R 2 *^ 31 ^ 3 - . 

(3) 


• Examplea in Heat and Heat Engines. PO0I. Cambridge University Press. 


52-2 
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But 
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E = 


R-y -\-w^R^-\- i2j 


( 4 ) 


Before mixing py{0'2\v) = Wy^Ry^Ty^ and pyjfi'l^v) = w^R^Ty^. Adding these 
values together 

P^V = {Wy^Ry^ + W^R^)Ty^. ... (5) 

By (4) for the mixture 


pv = (Wy^ + W^ 


(Wy^Ry^ + W^R^) 
{Wy^-\-W^) 


T. 


( 6 ) 


Partial pressure of Og after mixing = 0 - 21 ^^ 

Partial pressure of Ng after mixing = 0*79pi 

Total pressure = (0-21 + 0-79) = pj 

and this is the same as the initial pressure of the individual gases before 
mixing. 

Substituting this value in ( 6 ), and comparing with (5) it will be seen that 

TV = T. 

R V 

Change in 0 =-y logc “ + C„ log^ Tg/T^, where the subscript ( 1 ) refers to the 
initial condition, and ( 2 ) to the condition after mixing. 


Change in ^ for Oj, = 
Change in $4 for Njj = 


Wi 


_ 273 0-21 


32. 




273 0-79 

^ ^ 358 ^ 


28. 




2780 
32 ’ 


= 


2780 

28 


X , , . , 1-985x273 

Total change m ^ 



log( 


0-21 


+ 0-79 



= 0-0027. 


Load. B.Sc. 1942. 

The percentage analysis by volume of the gas supplied to a gas engine was- 
CH 4 19-5, CgHe 1 -G, CO 18 0 , Hg 44-4, Og 0-4, Ng 13-1, COg 3 and the dry exhaust 
gas analysis was COg 9-4, Og 6 0 , Ng 84-5. 

Estimate the air/gas ratio by volume on the basis of (a) the Ng balance, and 
( 6 ) the O 2 balance, and find the percentage of excess air supplied. 
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Combustion of 100 


Consti- 

% by 

Combustion eqt. 

0 , 

Vnl. of nrorl. 

1 

tuent 

vol. 

reqd. 

HaO 

cn. 

N, 

CH 4 

19-5 

CH4 + 20, = C0,+ 2 H ,0 

39 


19-5 

IT 

C 3 H. 

1 -B 

2 CjH, + 90, = 6 CO, + CII,0 

7-2 

— 

4-S 

_ 

CO 

18-0 

2 C 0 -f 02 = 2 C 0 a 

9-0 

_ 

18-0 


H, 

44-4 

2 H 2 + Oa= 2 H 2 O 

22 2 

— 

_ 

_ 

0 , 

0*4 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

N. 

13-1 

— 

— 

- - 


131 

CO, 

3-0 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 


100 0 7” 4 45-3 

0-4 

O 2 roqd. = 77-0 


7!) 

Ng associated with air supply “ 21 ^ 

Ng in gas = 131 

Total in exhaust = 3U3-1 


N 2 + CO 2 in minimum product = 348-4 = 

M8-4^C-0 

( 21 ^ 0 ) 

100 


‘‘’mp X O2 

21 - 0 , 


- 139-3 


Minimum air = 77 x = 3C6-6 
^ 1 __ 

Total air supplied = 505-0 


Air/gas ratio = 5 059 to 1. 


On the N 2 basis. 

^ Volume of N 2 in exhaust 

% N, in exhaust gas = --i— ^-, 

' Volume minimum product+ 

Volume of Ng = N 2 in combustible gas + Ng in minimum air + Na in excess air. 

in gas 4- 0-79 X minimum air -h ( 


%N^ 






100 


100 


(Vmp + 't^ca) = ^2 in gas + 0-79 minimum air + 0-79 


[^^yj^-O-79 r,„ = N 2 in gas + 0-79 mi 


ly N 

minimum air— 


= 


100 

(N 2 in gas + 0-79 x minimum air) x 100— %^ 2 ‘^mv 

30310-84-5 X 348-4 _ 870 
84-5-79 ” ^ 

158 cu. ft. 

Air gas ratio = 6-22 to 1, 
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Check. 
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N 2 in air supply = 0-79 x 505-9 = 399-4 

Ng in gas supply = 13-1 % 

Total Njs =412-5 84-B 

O 2 in excess air 0-21 x 139-3 = 29-3 6-0 

COjg in exhaust gas b 45-3 9-3 

487-1 100-1 


Calculation on GO 2 basis. 

0 / nc\ _ ^2? “ product 


%CO* = 


Minimum product + Excess air 
CO 2 in product x 100 


X 100. 


%C02 

45-3 X 100 


— minimum product 


9-4 


-348-4 = 134 2. 


Air to gas ratio = 5-0 to 1. 

The value computed on Ng will be the least reliable as denominator involves a 
fairly small difference. 


Ex. Show that for a fuel rirh in carbon a linear relation exists between the COg content 
and the content of the flue gas. 

CO-ineas 

The maximum % CO^ =- - —-— see p. 510. 

Actual % CO 2 = COg in gas 


For a fuel rich in carbon the COg maximum replaces the Og in the air, therefore, 
is equal to the minimum air whence 


By (2) in (1) 


maximum % COj _ actual air 
actual % CO 2 minimum air' 


But % O 2 = 


^mp '^ea 


^ t'mo % Pa 

21-"/oO,- 


maximum % COg . Vmp % Oa 
actual % CO 2 21 - % O 2 ■ 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


Actual % COj = 


% CO 2 maximum 
21 


( 21 -% 02 ). 


This relation is useful for checking the gas analysis from a fuel rich in carbon. 
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B.Sc. 1942- Calorific values of benzene. 

Explain carefully why the calorific value of a fuel measured in a constant 
volume bomb caloruncter may differ from the calorific value realised on burning 
the fuel at constant pressure, the initial and final temperatures being the same 
in both cases. 

The combustion of 1 lb.-molecule of liquid benzene at constant volume and 
18° C. is represented by the equation: 


CgHB(hq.)-|-7-5 02 = CCOgH-3H20(liq.)-h 780,000 c.H.n. 


The latent heats of benzene and steam at constant pressure and 18° C. are 
8138 and 10,600 C.ii.U. per lb.-mol respectively. 

Determine the heat of combustion of benzene at 18° C. under the following 
conditions: 


(i) C6H5(vap.)4-7-502 

(ii) C6H6(vap.)-h 7-502 

(iii) CoH6(liq.)-h 7-502 

(iv) CoHe(vap.)-|-7-502 


fiC02 4" 3H20(liq.) 1 

h at 

6CO2-I- 3H20(vap.)J 

6C02 4-3H20(liq.) ^ 

y at 

6 CO 24 - 3H20(vap.)J 


constant volume, 
constant pressure. 


See p. 539. 

Latent heat of steam per lb. mol = 10,500 

_ „ - 14-7 X 144 291 

Pressure energy at 18 C. = —— x x 358 = 57 3 

Internal latent heat = 9922 

Latent heat of benzene = 8138 


Pressure energy at 18°C. = 578 

Internal latent heat = 7500 

Case 1. 

Calorific value = 780,000 4-7660 = 787,560. 

Case 2. 

Here the calorific value is reduced by the presence of 3 mols of steam 


= 78,756 - 3 X 9922 = 757,794 C.H.TJ. 


CcLse 3. 

At constant pressure the change in volume = C — 7-5 = — 1-5. Hence from p. 539 
780,000 = - 1-5 X 1-985(273 4-18)4-c.v. at Cp. 

C.V. at constant pressure = 780,867. 



H24: 

Case 4. 
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Change in volume = 0 — 8-5 = 0-5 

c.V. at constant pressure = c.v. at constant volume — 1-085^^1^ 

= 757,704- 1-085 x 0-5 x 201 
= 757,505. 


B.Sc. 1942. Charge temperature in aero-engine. 


An aero engine of compression ratio 7:1 operates at an indnrtion pipe pressure 
of 17-2 lb. per sq. in. and at an exhaust back pressure of 0-3 lb. per sq. in. The 
charge temperature, after picking up heat from the induction system but before 
mixing with the exhaust residuals, is 87° C., and the exhaust temperature is 
850° C. Assuming the inlet valve to remain open during the mixing of fresh 
charge and residuals, and scavenge to be negligible, show that tlic mixture 
temperature at the bc*j,inning of compression is about 111° C., and estimate the 
ratio of the mass of residuals to fresh charge. Take the ratio of the specific heat 
of residuals to that of fresh charge as 1-2, and assume B to be the same for 
both gases. 


From p. 593 


' 17-2(850 + 273) 2080’ 


( 1 ) 


Cliari;e volume = V + v.— 


V T 
2080' 




To obtain equate the heat lost by the residuals to the heat gained by the cli ii gt^ 

^(1123-2;) = ■«;,C7,^(2;-300) .(3) 


But 

By (1), (2) ami (4) in (3) 


w — 


p^v 

mt; 


(4) 




_PR 


= 1 - 2 . 


By (6) in (5) T,(n23-r.) =-j-- (7—aysa) (^^.-360). 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


This equation is satisfied by = (lllH-273). Taking the density of the 
residuals the same as of the fresh charge the mass ratio is given by 


9-3iv x383 
17-2x 1123 


V + v,- 


9-3 383 

17 ^ 


37 
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B.Sc. 1942. Supercharging a petrol engine. 

In what circiinistances is it justifiable to assume the indicated horsepower of 
a petrol engine to be proportional to its air consumption? 

An unsupercharged engine develops a gross i.M.E.P. of 145 lb. per sq. in. when 
running on a mixture strength 20 % richer than chemically correct, the pumping 
I.M.E.P. being 5 lb. per sq. in. The charge pressure and temperature at tlie 
beginning of compression are estimated to bo 13-7 lb. per sq. in. anJ 100'* C. 
respectively, and the mean pressure during the induction stroke is 13 lb. per sq. in. 

When supercharged by a blower of adiabatic efficiency 70 %, the charge after 
delivery by the blower has its temperature raised 50C. during its entry to the 
cylinders, and suffers a pressure drop of 1 lb. per sq. iii., the cljarge pressure in 
the cyUnders being maintained at 20-7 lb. per sq. in. during the induction stroke. 

Estimate the percentage increase in the net i.M.E.P. due to supercharging. 
Neglect the effect of residuals, assume atmospheric condil ions of 14-7 lb. per sq. 
in. and 15° C., and take y = 1-40. 

When the mixture is rich, since then aU the air should be burnt. 

Charge weight unsupercharged = ^ . 

JtxA 2 

Charge weight sui)crcharged = - 

The ratio of the charge weights will be the ratio of the gross i.M.E.P’a. 

_ 20-7x 373 

To obtain Tg, the temperature on delivery from the supercharger must be 
estimated from o 4 

„ \14-7/ 

7a -O’ - ■ 

.-. = 33G-5 and T'^ = 33C-5 + 50 = 386-5, 

20-7 373 

Ratio of i.M.E.r. = - x ^ = 1-458. 

Gross I.M.E.P. supercharged = 1-45S x 145 = 211’4, and from this must be 
subtracted the pumping i.M.E.P. which is 5 lb. per sq. in. for the unsui)ercharged 
and —(20-7 —14-7) for the supercharged. Nothing is said about the method of 
driving the supercharger so this cannot be allowed for. 

Net I.M.E.P. supercharged = 211-4+6 = 217-4 

Net I.M.E.P. unsupercharged = 145 — 5 = 140-0 

Increase in i.M.E.P. = 77-4 

_ 77-4x 100 ^ 

Percentage mcrcase =- — = 55-3 
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To show that supercharging improves the mechanical efficiency of the engine 

(b.h.p.)„ 


For normally aspirated engines = 
For supercharged engines 7j^ = 


(B.ir.p.), 


(B.n.p.),+ (p.ii.p.)*’ 


F.H.P. _ 1 — ^ 


B.H.P. 




The friction of film lubricated bearings is independent of the load on them, 
hence F.H.P. will be the same for both engines whence 




1 _ 

\ Vn /(B.H.P.)^ 


With = 0-75 and (n.Ti.p.)^ = l-5(B.ii.P.)n5 = 0-818. 

Actually this would not be realised owing to the heavier piston friction in a 
supercharged engine. 


Charts of refrigerants.* 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers now publishes charts in which the 
various properties of refrigerants are jilotted to pressure and total heat co¬ 



ordinates. This plot has the advantage of simplifying the cycle, and as a further 
simplification the total heat at 0° C. is taken as 100 C.H.U., and the corresponding 
value of ij) unity. The example from p. 304 is referred to the new chart in Fig. 414. 
* See also example “Charging a refrigerator”, p. 849. 
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Total heat at a 

= 143-7 


Total heat at e 

= 9D-8 


Heat extracted per lb. of COg 

= 43-D 


Circulation of fluid 

716 

“ 4^ " 

- 16-3 lb. per min, 

Heat added to refrigerant per lb. as 



the result of work done on it 

194-3 

— 11 -ni 


“TiTir 

— -1 1 



= 143-7 



- 155-03 


lie 

= 99-8 

Heat rejected per lb. of COj 


= 55-83 

Heat rejected per sec. = 55-83 x 


= 15-17 C.H.IJ. 


Triple expansion marine engine. 

Pattiirna are available fur a maritio engine having cylinders 23-38-65 x 42 in. 
stroke. 

It is estimated that IGOO i.h.p. will have to be developed by this engine when 
revolving at 62 r.p.m., and when supplied with steam at 220 lb. per sq. in. gauge. 

Overall diagram factor with zero back pressure on l.p. 0-552; reduction in 
this factor due to bleeding 6 %. 

Determine the back pressure in each cylinder and the power developed by each. 


Overall ratio of expansion. 

Equations (1) and (2) (p. 25S) are sufficient to determine the overall expansion 
ratio thus: 

7T X 65^ X 42 X 2 X 62 


H.P. cut off. 


i.n.p. = 1000 = (M.E.P.)„ 4^,2^ 33 000 

(m.e.p.)o = 36-7 lb. per sq. in. 

36-7 = 0-552 X 0-04 x 235 j 

R = 11 - 45 . 

Volume of L.P. 


R = 


..V. /0.5\2 

orsT. = y 


Cut-off volume 
/. Expansion ratio of h.p. = t-hj. = 1-437, 
1 

1-437 


Cut off = 


=^0 7 , 
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Back pressure and power developed by the H.P. 


A dia.gra.in factor of 0-7BB ia general for the n.P. cylinder of an engine of this 
type 

7T X 23^ X 42 X 2 X 62 


(M.E.P.)np. = 0-183(I.H.P.)„. 


0183(i.h.P.)hp 


235x0-7(l + log3^j-p,]o 


788. 


= 223-1-0-2322(T.H.P.)nj.. .(1) 

A further equation connecting the power developed by the h.p. and the back 
pressure pg be obtained from a consideration of the power developed by the 
combijied i.p. and l.p. cylinders, thus 


is given by 


M.E.p. of I.p. and li.P. referred to the L.P. 


1600 -(i.h.p.),ip. 


(m.e.p.) 


77 X 05^ X 42 X 2 X 62 
4x12^" 33,000“ ’ 


1600-(i.H.r.)Hp, = 43-58 (m.e.p.). .(2) 

M.E.P. = Diagram factor [f^(l+log,r2)-3JbJ. .(3) 


The diagram factor may bo taken as 0-57 when is regarded as zero, and with 

( 65 \^ 1 

By (1) in (3) 

M.E.F. = 0-57 ^{223-1 —0-2322(i.n.P.)Hp}|—^-^^^^-—|J- 

Substituting this value in equation (2). 

1600 — (i.h.p.)hj. = 43-5B x 0'57{223-l — 0-2322(i.h.p.)hj..} 0 0485. 

(i.h.p.)hp. = 603. 

Substituting this value in equation (1) gives 

P 2 = 83-1 lb. per sq. in. aba. 


Back pressure and power developed by I.P. 


(l.H.P.),p. = (M.E.P.)u.. X 


77 X 38^ X 42 X 2 X 62 
4xl2x 3^00^“ ’ 


(i.n.P.)i^.= 14 92 (m.e.p.)„.. 


(4) 
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Taking the I.P. cut-ofiF as 0-52, diagram factor 0-64 and back pressure 

(M.E.P.)i,. = 0-641^83-1 X 0-52 (l + log, -Pa].(5) 

By (4) in (5), 0-l047(i.n.p.)i.p. = 71-5-;?3. .(G) 


A further equation connecting the power developed by the i.r., and the back 
pressure may be obtained from a consideration of the power developed by 
the L.P., thus: 


L.P. horse power = 1600-603-(i.ir.p.),.r. = 997 - (i.h.p.)^-.- 

TT X 65“ X 4ii X 2 X 62 


997 - (I.H.POip. = (M.E.P.)i,.p. - 


4 X 12x33,000 


997 —(i.H.P.)„ = 43*58(m.e.p.)i^p . .(7) 

For simplicity regard as zero then the appropriate diagram factor for the 
L.P. = 0-614 with cut-off 0-55. 

(M.E.P.)up.= 0 C14 j^PjX 0-55^1 +log,= 0-54p3. (8) 

By (0) in (9), (m.e.pOlp. = 0-54L71-5-0 1047(i.n.p.),.p.]. .(9) 

By (9) in (7), 

997-(t.h.P.)i.p. = 43-58 x0-54[71-5-0 1047(i.ii.r.)i.p.] 

(i.ir.r.)iP. = 468. 

Substituting this value in (6) gives p^ = 22*5 lb. per sq. in. abs. 

Power developed by l.p. = 997 —4G8 = 529. 

To secure a better balance of power the I.P. cut-ofiF should be made earlier. 

This, however, creates difficulties if the conventional Stephenson Valve Gear 
is to be used. A better solution is to reduce the size of the ii.P. cylinder and to 
increase the h.p. cut-off, which would thus ensure a higher pressure in the i.P. 
receiver, 

Re-working the problem with an h.p. bore of 21^ in. and cut-off 0-B, the powers 
become h.p. 532, i.P. 495, l.p. 573. 

The excess power of the l.p, is desirable, since this cylinder usually drives 
the pumps. 


Reheated reciprocating marine engine. 

A triple expansion marine engine having cylinder sizes 23-5, 38, 65x45in. 
stroke was fitted with a rchcater on the h.p. exhaust as shown in Fig. 415. 

The following results were obtained during a trial: 

Boiler pressure 230 lb. per sq. in. abs., temperature 750°F. 

Steam pressure at stop valve, 227 lb. per sq. in., temperature, 635° F. 
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Steam pressure in h.p. chest, 222 lb. per sq. in., temperature, 620° F. 

Steam pressure in m.p. chest, 72 lb. per sq. in., temperature, 560°F. 

Steam pressure in l.p. chest, 21 lb. per sq. in., temperature, 33S°F. 

Steam pressure in l.p. exhaust, 2 lb. per sq. in. 

Horse power developed by each cylinder, h.p. 550, i.p. 600, l.p. 650. 

Steam consumption for main engines and bleeding 18,000 lb. per lir., pressure 
drop through rehcater 51b. per sq. in., bleed 1400 lb. per hr., dryness fraction of 
l.p. exhaust 0-97. 

Show the steam cycle on a chart, and obtain the ediciency ratio of each 
cylinder. 

Heat equivalent of work done in the h.p. cydindci per lb. of steam flowing 


550 X 33,000 X 00 


= 77*8r.T.u, 


778 X 18,000 
Adiabatic heat drop for ii.r. = 106 b.t.h, 
7 8 

Efficiency ratio = = 0-734. 


= 77-8 B.T.TT., and the vertical j)rojection of dt represents the radiation loss. 
Heat given up by the h.p. steam in the reheater between points a and b = 60 b.t.tj. 
and, neglecting radiation, this is available for reheating the n.p. exhaust. 

18,000 X 60 = 16,600 x Heat gained per lb. 

Heat gained per lb. of steam = 65 b.t.u. 

This heat is set up vertically from point e to locate point / on the appropriate 
pressure line. 

Heat equivalent of work done in the i.p. cylinder per lb. of steam flowing 

600 X 33,000 X 60 _ ^ 

778x 16,600 ~ 

Adiabatic heat drop for i.r. = 120 b.t.u. 

92-2 

Efficiency ratio = y = 0-768. 


f{] is set off to represent 92-2, and point h located from the test data. 
Heat equivalent of work done in l.p. cylinder per lb. of steam flowing 


600 


99-8. 


Adiabatic heat drop for l.p. = 163 
. 99-8 

Efficiency ratio of l.p. = -y^ = O-olZ. 
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Regenerative feed heating employed on a triple expansion marine engine. 

In 1910 D. B. Morison suggested the use of the exhaust steam from the 
auxiliary engines, and the leak-off from the evaporator for increasing the tern 
perature of the feed with a corresponding increase in the thermal efficiency of the 
plant. 

A later development was to tap steam off from h.p. exhaust to effect a further 
increase in feed temperature. 

To cope with occasions when there is an excess or deficiency of auxiliary 
exhaust steam, over the requirements of the feed heater, the auxiliary exhaust 
is run to the L.r. cylinder steam chest as shown in Fig. 417. 

The alternative ariangements of heater are. 

(1) A direct contact heater arranged in series with a surface feed heater which 
receives steam from the H.P. exhaust. 


Martin and Andrew dr 



Fig. 417. Regenerative feed heating on triple expansion engine. Most usual 
arrangement with surface heaters. 


To enable the hot feed to be pumped from the direct contact heater to the 
surface heater it is necessary to place the direct contact heater at a considerable 
elevation above the feed pump. 

(2) Two surface heaters arranged in series as shown in Fig. 417. 

To avoid throwing thermal potential to waste the drain from the secondary 
heater 1 should be cascaded to the primary heater 2, but an alternative route, 
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direct to the hot well, should be provided to deal with the contingency of defective 
heater tubes. 

In the case of regenerative heating employed on a steam turbine, see p. 477, 
it is possible to adjust the position of the tapping points to secure the maximum 
thermal efficiency, but with a reciprocating steam engine these points are 
located on the steam chests. This restriction limits the improvement in thermal 
efficiency and also causes dissimilarity in the size of the heaters. 

For the arrangement shown in Fig. 417 the equations corresponding to those 


given on p. 480 are: 

+ 1f'2 +1^3 = ie. .(1) 

= wli. (2) 

uq(7/i-//i) = (3) 

Wjjl 2 — (1) 


In equation (4) wli as well as is unlwnov n, so f lmiiiiatc it by equations (1) and 
(2) giving 

wli , — hy + + (U’ — ~ W.y ) Ag 1 

= . 


Ideal thermal efficiency of two stage plant. 

Work done per unit time 

= w{H — — Wj) (III ”^2) + “ 'W’2) (^^2 - ^^3)- 

The heat terms witliin the brackets are the actual heat dro])s per cylinder. 
Alternatively the work done may be regarded as; Heat supplied to engine—Heat 
to feed heaters—Heat to condenser. 


Thermal efficiency = 


wll — WiHi — w^II^ —(w — w^—w^H^ 
w(ll — hi) 


In the case of a single heater on the i.P. exhaust 


W 2 , 




Vt = 


wH — W2 H2 —(w — W2) II ^ 
w(U — h2) 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


To show that the thermal efficiency of a regenerative engine is always greater 
than that of an engine operating on the straight Rankine cycle, regardless of the 
position of the tapping point, take 14 ; as 1 lb., and from equation (7), express 
as W 2 H 2 + (1 — / 13 . 


W H B 


33 
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Substituting this value in equation (8) 


_H — “ (1 “ '*^2) 

= ITTuk, //, • 




llllhciency of straight REinkine 


'^in 


H-H^ 

H-h^ * 


II - II. - wJIU - II.) n-H. 

We must show th-at this difference is greater than zero. 
Let H — 7/3 = X, II — = y, 

'^■'2(7/2 7^3) ~ "^^2^112 ^^3) = ^9 


then 




x — a X 


y-^ y 


to be > 0. 


■•■ tobo>o. 

y{y-^) 


— ay + bx 


to be > 0. 


y{y-b) 

To satisfy tliis condition bx — ay must be >0, and y — b positive and finite. 

bx>ay and y>b. 


Or '^’ 2 ( 7 ^ 2 - 7 ^ 3 ) [II- 773 ) > u\J,II^- 773 ) [H-h^). 

This condition is satisfied for values of < 77, and y is always greater than 6, 
so that blec'ding always improves the thermal efficiency of an engine, especially 
when the tapping point is towards the end of the expansion. 


Ex. Regenerative triple. 

A triple expansion marine engine was supplied with steam at 200 lb. per sq. in. abs. 
and 0-07 dry; backpressure onii.p. piston 78; oni.P. 20 and onL.r. 3-5 lb. per sq. in. abs. 
The effi eiency ratios of the cylinders were found to be: ii.p. 0-8, 1.P. 0-76, l.p. 0-56. Steam 
for feed heating v as bled from the i.p. and l.p. steam chests, and the heater drains could 
be led directly to the hot well. Estimate the correct amount of steam to be bled at each 
tapping point per lb. of steam supplied to the engine, the percentage reduction in the 
power developed, and the percentage increase in thermal efficiency. For what reasons 
is the actual efficiency likely to be higher than the estimated? 



IVlthout regeneration. 
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Vr 

H.P. cylinder 

0-8 

I.P. 

0-76 

L.P. 

0-56 


188-7 


1175-115 


A.H.D. 

fJr A.H.D 

74 

.^!)1 

04 

71-4 

104 

58-2 


Total ork = IBB-7 J3.t u. lb. 
17-8 %. 



Fig. 418. Rogonerative feed heating. 


First heater. 


Aj at 78 lb. per sq. in. 

280-1 

at 78 lb. per sq. in. 

1117 

at 20 lb. per sq. in. 

1961 

at 78 lb. per sq. in. 

280 

H 

1 

84-0 


837 


per lb. of steam supplied to the engine = - ^0-1 lb. 

DO I 


Second heater. 


196-[28 + H>ewj+(l-01-u)j)115] 
“ 1042 - 19b 

= 0-0696 lb. 

Steam flow through i.P. = 0-9 lb. and through l.p. = 0-8304 lb. 


53-2 
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On the assumption that bleeding does not affect the pressures or efficiency ratios. 


H.F. cylinder 


A.H.D. 

Steam flow 

Net work 

69-1 

1-0 

69-1 

71-4 

0-9 

64-2 

6B-2 

0-B304 

48-3 


Total work = 171-6 B.T.u./lb. 


( 188-7 —171-6\ 

--j = 9-08. 




171-6x100 

1175-280 


= 19 18. 


X 19-18-17-8 

Irercentage increase =--= 7-7o. 

1 f - 9 


Snitably placed tapping points can act as steam dryers so that cylinder condensation 
may be reduced, smaller steam flow will involve smaller friction losses and the drains 
could be cascaded. 


Ex. on Combination system. (Bauer-Wach type). 

A triple expansion marine engine is supplied with steam at 200 lb. per sq. in. abs. 
and 0 97 dry, back pressure on u.p, piston 78, on i.p. 20 and on l.p. 3-5 lb. per 
sq. in. abs. 

The efficiency ratios of the cylinders were found to be h.p. 0-8: I.P. 0-76, n.P. 0-66, 
when calculated on the l.li.P. basis. 

Determine the specifle steam consumption and the overall efficiency ratio of the 
engine. 

By the addition of an exhaust turbine which had an efficiency ratio of 0-62 the back 
pressures were found to be h.p. 78; i.P. 24; l.p. 7-5 and the turbine 0 G5 lb. per sq. in. abs., 
and the efficiency ratios h.p. 0-8, i.p. 0-77 and l.p. 0-05. 

Estimate the percentage saving in steam consumption of the combination based on 
the steam consumption of the unmodified engine. 

Fig. 420 shows the problem referred to an Htp from which the following results were 
obtained: 



Vr 

A.H.D. 

rjr A.H.D, 

H.p. C3dind0r 

0-80 

74 

69-1 

I.p. 

0-76 

94 

71-4 

L.P. 

0-56 

104 

68-2 


Total work = 188-7 B.T.U./lb. 
Straight Rankine drop = 268. 

Overall efficiency ratio = 0-704. 



For the combination sot: 
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rir 

A.H.n. 

TJf A.U.D, 

H.P. 

0-8 

74 

691 

I.P. 

0-77 

81-5 

62-7 

L.P. 

0-65 

76-0 

49-4 

Turbine 

0-62 

1330 

82-5 



Fig. 419. Combination doiteil, triple full linos. 
Specific steam consumption of the unmodified engine 


33,000x60 _ 2546 
778x 188-7 “ 


= 13-5 lb. per H.P. per hr. 


Specific steam consumption of the combination = --^ = 10 03. 

T5 ^ /13-5-10 03\ 

Fercentage savmg = i --I 100 = 25-7. 


Ex. on Compressor. (Gotaverken type). 

A triple expansion engine was supplied with steam at 180 lb. per sq. in. abs.; 0-96 dry; 
back pressure on H.P. piston 74; on i.p. 23-5; and on l.p. 2-4 lb. per sq. in. abs. 

The efficiency ratios of the cylinders were found to be: H.P. 0-81; I.P. 0-79; L.P. 0-64, 
when calculated on the l.n.P. basis. 

Determine the specific steam consumption of the engine and the overall efficiency 
ratio. 

A similar engine took steam at the same initial condition and was fitted with a 
turbo-compressor which took the L.P. exhaust, whilst the compressor took the H.P. 
exhaust. 
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A dryer removed 90 % of the moisture from the steam before it entered the compressor 
which had an adiabatic efficiency of 66 %. 

By making use of the previous data, together with the tabulated values, determine 
the specific steam consumption of the combination, and the percentage saving of steam 
based on the unmodified engine. 


Cylinder 

Pressures lb. per sq. in. abs. 

Efficiency 
ratio Tjj. 

Forward 

Back 

H.P. 

180 

54 

0-81 

I.P. 

— 

24 

0*82 

L.P. 

24 

4*3 

0*74 

Turbine 

4*3 

0*57 

0*76 


The following results were obtained from the H<f) chart for the reciprocator alone: 


C^dinder 

Vr 

A.H.D. 

A.H.D. 7lr 

H.p. 

0*81 

69 

55*9 

I.P. 

0-79 

81 

63*9 

L.P, 

0*54 

133 

71*8 


Total work = 191-6 B.T.tr./lb. 

2546 

Specific steam consumption = — ^ = 13-2 lb. 

When the compressor is in use the a.h.d. of the n.p. cylinder is 91 b.t.tj., and the 
rehealed dryness fraction at the end of expansion 0*907. 

Let lb. of water be separated from each pound of h.p. exhaust steam, then as tlie 
separator can remove 90 % of the water in the steam 


w 

1-0*907 


= 0*9. 


w = 0*0837 lb. 


Dryness fraction of steam entering the compressor = 


0*907 

1-0*0837 


0*99. 


This condition can be applied to the chart on the 54 lb. per sq. in. line. 

Before the condition of the steam at the compressor discharge can be obtained the 
energy input to the compressor must be known. 

To obtain this the condition of the steam, at entry to the turbine, and the weight of 
steam passing through the turbine per lb. of steam received by the h.p. cylinder must 
be known. 

These values cannot be obtained directly, but as a tentative value we may consider 
that the dryer on the turbine produces a dryness fraction of 0*99, and because of the 
superheat in the i.r. cylinder possibly about 0*06 lb. of water will be removed by the 
dryer compared with 0*0837 lb. from the compressor dryer. 

Per lb. of steam supplied to the H.P. cylinder (1— 0*0837) (1 — 0 06) = 0*861 lb. will 
flow through the turbine in which the a.h.d. = 122 b.t.TT, 
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Work done in compression per lb. of steam supplied to the h.p. cylinder 
= 122 X 0-861 X 0-75 = 78-6 b.t.u. 

But only 0-9163 lb. of steam are compressed, hence the equivalent work done on 1 lb 
78-6 

of steam = = 86 B.T.TT. 

0-9163 

This heat is set up vertically from point 3 on the H4> chart to locate the constant total 
heat line A 4. 



Fig. 420. Unmodified triple and also romprcssion cycle on 


The final pressure after compression is determined by the adiabatic efficiency of the 
compressor thus: The adiabatic work = 0-56 x 86 = 48 1, and this energy is set off 
vertically from point 3 to give a compression pressure of 94 lb. per sq. in. abs. The 
intersection of this constant pressure line with the total heat line A 4 gives the super¬ 
heated condition of the steam entering the I.P, cylindiT. 

From point 4 the expansion may be continued for the i.P. and l.p. cylinders. 

It should be observed that the i.P. expansion line is mainly in the superheated field, 
and this is largely responsible for the improvement in the efficiency ratio. 

Because of this some engine builders resort to reheating the steam by boiler steam 
rather than fitting a compressor. 

To obtain a more exact solution let w be the weight of water separated from each 
pound of l.p. exhaust steam of dryness 0-944 then 

w 

1_ 0-944 
/. w = 0-0504. 

0-944 

Dryness fraction of steam entering the turbine = -—-- . = 0-996. 

X — U"UoU4 
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Using this dryness the problem could be reworked from point 3 onwards. 
Summary of results for combination: 


Cylinder 

Vt 

A.H.D. 

Weight W 
of steam 

TIj. X A.H.D. X W. 

H.p. 

0-81 

91 

1-0 

73-7 

l.P. 

0-82 

112 

0-9163 

84-3 

li.p. 

0-74 

117 

0-9163 

79-4 


Total work per lb. of steam supplied = 237-4 b.t.u. 


Specific steam consumption = 23^4 “ 10-72 lb. h.p. per hr. 


Percentage saving = 


/ 237 - 4 - 191 - 6 \ 

(—237.4-) 


I!l-3 %. 


It should be observed that the l.P. power is increased, but the force or the l.P. must not 
exceed that on the n.P., as Classification Societies base the diameter of the crankshaft 
on the force on the h.p. 


Irreversible expansion of a saturated vapour. 

Show that the continuous irreversible expansion of a saturated vapour in a 
turbine having a constant stage efficiency is given by 


+ = Constant. 

and the reheat factor by 


(Tl-Tl) 

V 

L l-^_ 

0--V) 


1 J 



Let the temperature fall by dT and the increase in 0 due to unconverted heat 
be 


Work done = 7 /dT (0 —.( 1 ) 

Reheat = ( 1 — 77 ) — .( 2 ) 


The negative sign is affixed since dT is negative in itself. 


By (2) 


dT T 


dT 


+ (1-7) 


T 


(i-i;) 

T 




Or 
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This differential equation is of the form 


dy 

dx 


+ Py = Q, solution of whicli is 





1-7 




1 

1-17 



Or +1 ~ J + rZ^] ^’1“’ = Constant. 



The work done for an elementary drop dT in temperature T 


= dw = — ^>u,) dT 
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When Tf = \ this expression should give the adiaba^tic work. To determine the 

rpi — T! (P — T)7I 

value of the indeterminate expressions (TJ— T^)—^- ^ 

when 7/ = 1 let l—7j = a, 

r /(®) /'(«) 


then 


55(a) f(ay 

/77I_a\ //TT y . (1 — g) 

= 2\-T,(|)“-(2\-T,)(l-a) 


To differentiate (Tj/Tg)® with respect to a, let 

whence ^ (t^) 

Writing a = 0 this reduces to — TglogeT^/Tg + Tj^ —Tg and IT becomes 
(Ji - (l + - T, log, TJT,. 

This is the A.H.D., hence the reheat factor 

y, +1-^1 l-^~ 

(7\-7;)(l+^^)-T,log,?\/7i ’ 

Ex. Blade stress. 

Obtain an expression for the maximum stress in turbine blading due to centrifugal 
action, and show what effect tliis has in limiting the power output that can be obtained 
from a turbine running at a given speed. 

Let the cross-sectional area of the blade be a, and the stress at radius r be/; then for 
equilibrium of an elementary block of density p 

(J+dDaV— =fa. 

df = — — rdr, 

9 


f=A- 


p/lJ-n 


when r = f = 0. 




f = {r\ — tI) = (mean radius) length of blade. 

9 
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Power developed by a turbine using steam of density 

_ i/o X AVp^ X A.ir.D. X J 
550 ’ 

Annular area for flow A = 2tt mean radius x blade length 

Substituting this value in the expression for power it Avill bo seen that the power de¬ 
veloped is proportional to the allowable stress in the blade. 


B.Sc. 1943. Durham. 

One expansion of a reaction turbine running at 3000 r.p.m. has a rotor 25 in. 
diameter. The steam consumption is 56,000 lb. per hr., and the velocity ratio is 
to be 0-71. If the average specific volum*^ of the steam is to bo 20-3 cu. ft., and 
the cumulative heat is 31 b.t.u. per lb., caieulate t he blade height and the number 
of stages required using normal blades with a divseharge angle of 20^. 

For a given drum diameter the blade height is controlled by the mass flow 
AVp which is constant. 


7r(D-\rh)h 56,000 „ 

Axial velocity sin 20° = sin 20°. 


7r(/) + A) ^00 

12'“""“cO • 


By (2) and (3) in (1), 


~n(D+hT\-h 3000sin20° 
12 J 12^00x0-71 2(F3 


50,000 


D = 25 in. 


.( 1 ) 


!5in. (25 + 70^= 2300. 

Wlience blade lieight h = 2-95 in. 

Heat drop utilised jier pair “ “ ^ ~ cos (% — 1 j . 

O X 27-05 3000 

S -- _3Ga 8. 

365’8^ / 2 \ 

Heat drop utilised = 77 ^ ^ 32 ^ \0^ ~ ^ 8-85b.t.TT. 


Number of pairs = = 3-5, 
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This computa^tion does not allow for friction which may be considered as 
destroying the carry-over, hence heat drop per pair 

_Zi. __10.50. 

J 3 0.71*x778x322 

31 

Number of pairs = ^ = 3. 

X U" l) u 


Calculation of capacity and pressure change in a steam storage accu¬ 
mulator. 

Let the total weight of water in the accumulator, at any instant, be TKlb., 
h be the sensible heat, and L the latent heat at that instant. Then, if the accumu¬ 
lator is regenerating, the heat required to evaporate dW lb. of water will be LdW, 
and the fall in temperature will be dT\ so that 

LdW = ^sWdT 

where 5 is the speciho heat of the water. Separating the variables 

dW sdT 

-TTr = +-F-- .(1) 


L in terms of T is given very nearly by the equation 


L= 610-22-0-712(T-273) C.H.U. 


By (2) in (1), 


dL = - 0-l\2dT. 
r^>dW _ s r^^dL 

iogo-^; = iog.(^j 


w, - [lJ ■ 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


From this equation, if T^, and are known, can be estimated on the 
assumption that ,s = 1. Having obtained the approximate value of s may be 
calculated from the steam tables for this range, and recalculated. Knowing Lo 
the final pressure may be obtained by reference to steam tables. 

Ex. 1. A steam accumulator contains hot water at 80 lb. per sq. in. Estimate the final 
pressure when 4 % of the water is evaporated. 






By equation (3) 
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(1-0.04, 


1 

0-712 


^ 927 p 2 — 48 lb. per sq. in. 
h at 80 lb. per sq. in. = 282-1 = 311-9 

h at 48 lb. per sq. in. = 247-6 = 278-4 


34-5 

34-5 , 

" = 33^=1®3- 


33-5 


A more exact value of 2/2 is therefore given by 
902 

= 928. /. = 46 lb. per sq. in. 


L,= 


0 712 

0-96 103 


845 


Ex. 2. Determine the storage capacity of an accumulator if, on maximum demand, it 
IS to yield 5000 lb. of steam for a pressure d' ^p from 100 to 60 lb. per sq. in. aba. 


h 

h 


at 100 lb. per sq. in. -- 298-6 
at 60 lb. per sq. in. = 2C2-2 
30-4 
1 nil 

'' = 35-3=^®^^- 


l,^ = 327 3^. 
= 202-6 
~35-3 


1-031 

_ /890\o 712 _ 1 

TF^“\!)1(V “f042' 

W^-W, = 5000 = • 

= 125,000 lb. 


Charging process. 

In the charging process the charging steam may be in any condition having 
total heat II. Neglecting radiation and any variation in temperature throughout 
the water, sensible heat gained by the water must equal the heat lost by the 
heating steam 

W(Ih = dw{n-h). 
rw^dW dh Ti; 

'■ ]w.W~]K,H-h ■■ W, H-h^’ . 


Ex. Storage capacity of boil el's. 

The normal rate of evaporation of boiler plant was 70,000 lb. per hr., but occasionally 
the demand for steam rose to 100,000 lb, per hr. for a period of 15 min. If the equivalent 
water capacity of the boilers was 370,000 lb. at a pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. abs., 
determine the fall in pressure during the period of maximum demand if the rate of firing 
and the temperature of the feed remained constant. 

How much water would be required in a thermal storage accumulator to limit the 
pressure drop to 5 lb. per sq. in.l 
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During the period of maximum demand the water content of the boilers is reduced by 

(100,000 - 70,000)^ = 7600 lb. 

ira = 370,000 - 7500 = 362,600. 

1 

^ _ 3^2,^ _ /B44\rn^ 

TTi “ 370,000 ~\LJ 

— 857 B.Tii.u. p 2 = lb. per sq. in. 

8 from 200 lb. per sq. in. to 170 = 1‘06. 

1 no 

W 2 , _ /844\o 712 

Using four figure logs is almost the same as the approximate value, and, therefore, 
the pressure drop will bo about 30 lb. per sq. in. 

With the pressure drop limited to 5 lb. per sq. in. 

h at 200 lb. per sq. in. = 355-4 = 381-B 
h at 195 lb. per sq. in. = 353-1 = 379-7 

2-3 2 1 

- = 1 ^ = 1094. 

1 0.f)4 

TFa _ /844*2\o 712 _ 1 

W\ ~ i846"2j “ r004" 

ir.-ir.-75oo-r.[i-ji]. 

Tfi = 1,884,000 lb. 

Water in boilers = 370,000 

Additional storage capacity = 1,514,000 lb. 

Equation (3), p. 843 is not particularly favourable to accurate computation; so it is 
as well to have an independent check thus: 

X 7500. 

= Wi-7500. 

- Ajj] + 75 OOA 2 = + X 7500. 

''I - ^ ^ 

= 7500 = 1.606,000 

370,000 


Additional storage capacity ^ 1,236,000 lb. 
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Ex. A variable pressure accumulator contains 30,0001b. of water at 250“ F., and into 
this water is discharged the surplus steam from a boiler which operates at 1501b. per 
sq. in. Neglecting radiation, calculate the weight of steam which can be accommodated 
in the accumulator, if the pressure is raised to 150 lb. per sq. in. W^hat weight of steam 
will be removed if the pressure is allowed to faU to 30 lb. per sq. in. 1 

Compare the work available from the stored steam, if it passes to a turbine, the 
admission pressure to which is maintained constant at 30 lb. per sq. in., with the jiower 
available had the steam been used at 150 lb. per sq. in. instead of being stored. 


During charging 




W 2 = 30,000 


"1195-2-218 9~ 
_1195-2-3300_ 


33,800. 


Weight stored = 38601b. 


Average specific heat from 150 to 30 lb. per sq. in. = 1-029. 


Final weight after regeneration = 33,800 


1 021) 
/S04-0\ 0 712 

VJ45^8/ 


29,730. 


Steam regenerated = 4130 lb. 

Regeneration takes place at variable pressure, but the reducing valve, which throttles 
supply to the l.p. turbine, by reason of the throttling operation, maintains the adiabatic 
heat drop sensibly constdiit at 182 B.T.U. 

The adiabatic heat drop from 150 lb. per sq. in. to 2 lb. per sq. in. is 284 n.T.u, 

Work available from stored steam = 4130 x 182 


= 752,000 n.T.u. 

Work available by direct expansion = 3800x284 

= 1,096,000 n.T.u. 

The example shows that it is possible to recover only about 70 % of the heat drop 
by regeneration, but without regeneration some of the vsleam would have been lost at 
Uie safety valve, and the boiler would have worked at a lower efficiency on the reduced 
load. 


(Durham, 1953.) 

Ex. Cooling tower. 

A cooling tower is used to cool 65 gallons of water per min. by the open cooling 
evaporative method. The water is supplied to the top of the tower at a temperature of 
130°r. and is subsequently cooled to 80° F. Air enters the bottom of the tower in a 
moist condition, having a relative humidity of 50 % at a temperature of 70“ F. and 
leaves the top of the tower at 110°F. in a saturated condition. Assuming that the 
“Specific heat at constant pressure of the superheated steam is 0-48 and that the pre¬ 
vailing atmospheric pressure is 14-5 lb. per sq. in., determine the necessary rate of flow 
of moist air and estimate the rate of loss of w^ater from the tower. Both answers should 
be expressed in lb. per min. 
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Properties of steam at low pressures are given by: 


Pressure 

Temp. 

"F. 

H 

V. 

lb. per sq. in. 

B.T.IJ. per lb. 

cu. ft. jier lb. 

0-1815 

60-6 

1083-9 

1674 0 

0 .1030 

70-0 

— 

— 

1-275 

110-0 

1109-6 

265-4 


fp 

Relative humidity = 0-5 = - . 

at dew point = 01815 lb. per sq. in. and dew point = 50-5° F. 

53-3 X 510-5 

Specific volume of bone-dry air at dew point = 7 ^ - - - , , 7 ^ = 13-17 cu. ft. 

^ j F (14-6 — 01815)144 

Specific volume of steam at dew point=1674. 

Weight of steam entering per ] 

Air leaving is saturated at 110 ° F. 

Specific volume of air = = 

15-05 

Weight of steam leaving per lb. of dry ^ = 205 ^ = 0’0601. 

0-00786 


13-17 

Weight of steam entering per lb. of dry =0-00786 lb. 


Loss of water per lb. of air = 0-05224 lb. 

The weight of dry air supplied per minute should be obtained from a heat balance 
thus: 

Heat entering = heat in dry air + heat in moisture + heat in cireulaling water. 
Heat leaving = heat in dry air + heat in moisture + heat in (circulating water— 
water evaporated). 

Efiuating: 

w X 0-24 (70 - 32) -\-wx 0 0078C [1083-0 + 0-48 (70 - 50-5)] + 650 (130-32) 

= wx 0-24 (110 - 32) + m; X 0-0601 x 1100-5 + (650-0-05224 x w) [80 - 32], 

whence i6’ = 408 lb. i)f dry air per minute. 

With every lb. of dry air there are 0 00786 lb. of steam, so the weight of moist air 

= 408x1-00786 
= 502 lb. per min. 

Loss of water = 408 x 0 05224 = 26 lb. per min. 

(I.Mech.E., 1054 ) 

Ex. Dew point of flue gas. 

An oil-fired boiler is supplied with 30 11). air per lb. oil at a temperature of 70° F , 
pressure 14-5 lb. per sq. in. and relative humidify 60 

The oil has a weight analysis of carbon 84 % and hydrogen 16 %, and it may hi 
assumed that combustion is complete. 
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Calculate the dew-point temperature of the flue gases if the pressure in the flue is 
14-2 lb. per sq. in. 



p. 

F. 

“F. 

lb. per sq. in. 

cu. ft. per 

50 

0-178 

1708 

63 

0:i36 

931-5 

86 

0-610 

530-7 

104 

1-06 

314 8 

122 

1-7S 

193-7 


By interpolation from the table the saturation pressure at 70° F. is 0 lb. per sq. in. 
Vapour pressure of the steam in the air = 0-6 x 0-.lt)ri^0-22 lb. per s(|. in. 

Saturation temperature at this pressure = 54-8° F. Sjiei ifii- volmne 3 = 1504. 

Specific volume of bone-drj^ air at 54-8° F. = 3 x > 14 S _ 13 . 33 , 

(14*5 — 0-22) 144 

■ ■ 11 . ii_ j 13-33x30 

Vapour m air per lb. of fuel burned = ——^ .— =0-2u6 

1504 


Moisture from H 2 = 9 x 0-16 


= 1-440 
= 1 706 


Total weight of moisture = 1 706 

To obtain the vapour pressure, and hence the dew point, of the flue gas, we must 
know the proportion by volume of the steam in the gas, since from p. 26 


Partial pressure = 


% Volumetric analysis x Total pressure 


Oxygen supplied = 30 x 0-23 = 6-90 

Oxygen burned per lb. of fuel = 5 x 0-84+8 x 016 = 3-52 

Excess oxygen = 3-38 


Parts by wt. Parts by vol. 


COg^0-84 X- 

1-706 
02 = 3:J8 

n, = 2;m 


1-706/18 =:0 0!)47 
3-38/32 =0 1056 
23-1/28 =0-8240 


Partial pressure of steam in flue gas= 14-2 x ^ 

Dew ppint= 104+ is- 


= 108° F. 


(London.) 

Ex. Charging a refrigerator. 

Explain in detail how you would determine whether or not a refrigerator was suffi¬ 
ciently charged. 

The cylinder of a single-acting refrigerator has a swept volume of 9-9 cu. ft. per min., 
and the m.e.p. is 48 lb. per sq. in. At suction the pressure is 34-3 lb. per sq. in. and at 
discharge 169-2 lb. per sq. in. Superheated to 140° F., undercooling takes place to 
68 ° F. 


WHE 


54 
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In the evaporator the brine loses heat at 356 b.t.u. per min. while 453 b.t.u. per miTi, 
are removed by the cooling water. 

Taking for superheated NHg as 0-7 find: 

(a) the actual coefficient of performance, 

(5) the rate of circulation of NHg in lb. per min., 

(c) the magnitude and direction of the net radiation of the system in b.t.u. per min. 


p 

Temp. 

h 

L 

lb. sq. in. 

“F. 

heats 

B.T.TJ. 

169-2 

B6 

138-9 

492-6 

124-3 

6B 

119-3 

510-6 

34-3 

6 

48-3 

566-0 


6B”F 86"F 



TOTAL HEAT 
Fig. 422. 


Industrial plants are provided with pressure gauges on each side of the throttle 
valve. These gauges carry a double scale—one for temperature, and one for pressure. 
The H.p. gauge should read 15° F. above the inlet temperature of the circulating water, 
and the L.P. gauge 10° F. below the outlet temperature of the brine. 

The above conditions can be realised by adjusting the charge pressure and the throttle 
valve. 

If the evaporator is undercharged the vapour will leave with a high degree of super¬ 
heat. This will produce an unusually high temperature at the compressor discharge. 

On the condenser side of the plant undercharging will cause the refrigerant to leave 
at Almost the same temperature as the cooling water enters. 

In contrast with undercharging, overcharging produces high pressures and cool 
running. The pressure-gauge pointers tend to vibrate, and, in the limit, there may be 
“water hammer” in the system. 

Refrigerating effect per minute = 356 b.th.u. 


9-9 

Work done per minute 48 >c 144 x —^ = 87-9 B.TH.U. 

A i. 1 356 . 

Actual o.o.p. = -^ = 4-05. 

Of '9 
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Superheats0-7 (140—86)= 37.8 

L=492-6 

138-9 

118-3 

Undercooling 20-6 

Heat to condenser =551-0 

453 

Rate of circulation of NH 3 = -— = 0-822 lb. per min. 

Heat inputs heat output + radiation: 356+ 87-9 = 453-0 +radiation. 

Radiations -9-1, i.e. heat flows into the refrigerator. 

(Durham, 1953.) 

Ex. Heat pump. 

The heating of a block of mumcipal buddings adjacent to a large river is carried out 
by means of a heat pump which uses sulphur dioxide as the w(ukiiig medium. Evajiora- 
tion takes place at 30° F,, the temperature of the water drawn from the river mean¬ 
while falling from 40 to 38° F. After adiabatic compression to 200° F. the SO 3 vajiour 
is completely condensed without undercooling at 140'" F. The water used for healing the 
buddings enters the condenser at 110 °F. and leaves at 120° F. Assuming that the 
specific heat at constant pressure of superheated SO 2 = 0-154, compute the reciprocal 
thermal efficiency of the heat pump (a) if adiabatic expansion is performed in a cylinder, 
[h) if a throttle valve is used to reduce the pressure. 

In the latter case determine for a heating effect of 12,000 b.th.u. per min. the power 
input to the compressor and the rate of flow of river water and condenser cooling water 
in gallons per hour. Properties of SOg, measured from the datum of — 40°F., are given 
below: 


Pressure 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Temp. 

h 

H 


°F. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

Litjuirl 

J.ial eni 

Total 

21-7 

30 

22-64 

185-04 

0-0496 


0‘.'?812 

158-6 

140 

60-04 

179-94 

0-1189 

0-1999 

0-3188 


The cycle is shown in fig. 423 on p. 853. 


. Work done by fluid 

Ihermal efficiency = —:- ^ . 

Heat supplied to fluid 


Reciprocal thermal efficiency 


Heat rejected by fluid 


Work done on fluid 


For the machine fitted with an expansion cyhnder = ^ 

Ho = 179-94 +superheat (s.u.) 
s .u. = 0-154 (200 -140) = 9-24 

Hat 140° F. =179-94 


H, = 189-18 
h^= 60-04 
= 12 ^ 


Heat rejected 


54-2 
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Increase in ^ due to superheat 


yi, at 140“ F. 

relative to — 40°F. 

Heat rejected 


= 00147 
= 0 3188 
= 0^3^ 
01189 


Reciprocal efficiency with compressor = 


= 0-2146 
= 129-14 
(0, - 0d) 1\ = 0-2146 X 490 = 105-1 
Work done 

129-14 


= 24-04 

5 38. 


24-04 

For the machine, fitted with an expansion valve, the heat rejected is unchanged 
but the work done is increased to 

ifle ■^b)i;5^conatant = -^c 0a) — ^at 

0, = 0^ = 0-3335 H, = 189-18 

0^ =()-()496 K= 22-64 

Tnii-si 

(0, - 0 J Ti = 0-2R39 X 490 =139-0 

Work done= 27-54 

129-14 

Reciprocal efficiency = =4-69. 

Work done per minute = = 2560 b.th.tj, 

4-69 

. , 2500x778 

H.P.reqmrcd=-^^^^^^ =60-25. 

(0b-0a)^A 139-0 

7?,^ = 60-04 
^, = 22-64 


37-4 


Net heat extracted = 101-6 b.th.tt. per lb. KOg. 

9420 B.TH.U. 


Tj ^ ^ -4 12000x101-6 

H pat extract cd per minute = ] ‘>y j 4 — 


9120 60 

River water circulation = 9 “ ^ = 28,260 gallons per hr. 

12000 

Condenser eooling water = —x 60 = 72,000 gallons per br. 

Ex, Hero’s turbine. 

Fig. 424 shows the rotor of a pure reaction turbine emjdoyed by Sir Charles Parsons 
in his early experiments. 


Prove that the efficiency of the machine is given by 17 = 
work V = VJ2, 


2 F 

F + F, 


, and thatfor a maximum 
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RECIPROCAL EFFIC’ 
WITH EXPANSION CYLINDER 



_ He - hd _ 



WITH EXPANSION 
VALVE 





Fig. 423 


He - hd 


He- Hb 


Calculate the horse-power developed by the rotor, and account for this being so 
much leas than that delivered. Ignore the centrifugal head on the steam. 

TorquB = rate of change of angular momentum. 

Since steam is supphed axially along the shaft the initial angular momentum is zero. 

2.A. V p 

Final angular momentum = — — — V) 


54-3 
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Work done per second V) V. 

(F,- F) F 
ff _ 


2(F,-F)F 


2^F.p 2(F,- F) F + (F,- F)» 




g 
'2y_ 

F,+ F“n 


2y 


+ 1 



-^=1, 17 = 1. To have areaction at all Vr> V. 
Work Tf=fc(F^F-F*), 

— = Fr-2F=0, 
dV 

V = P ^/2 for maximum work. 
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Vr = 224V255 X 09 = 3393 

27rx30 3000 
y= —777—X-—= 785 


12 


60 


F^-F=2608 

16x70 /2608X 785 ^ 

3000 ( 32 - 2 ) 550“^^’®' 

H.P. delivered = 16 X 1-34 = 21*44. 

Difference due mostly to windage of arms which also prevents rotational velocity 
approaching the ideal. 


£x. Efficiency of reaction turbine blading. 

Show that the stage eihciency of a row of fixed and moving blades is given by 


7/» = 


Vy ^ 




where is efficiency of the blade passage, when considered as a nozzle for con¬ 
verting heat into kinetic energy, and rfj, is the efficiency of the blades for conserving 
the kinetic energy in the “ carry-over*' and turning the steam through an angle into the 
contracting portion of the blade passage: 


‘>-4: 


sy 
yj - 


where ^ jg discharge angle of the blades. 

F bteam speed 

What does the expression for become when the absolute velocity of discharge 
from the moving blades is axial? 

On p. 445 it was shown that the total energy available per stage is the adiabatic 
heat-drop plus the carry-over. Owing to friction, shock and turning the steam through 
a considerable angle only a portion of this energy is converted into kinetic energy. 


F? /a.h.d. per pairX , FS 

Tg=^A - 2 - 

„ . Work done 

SUgeeftaenoy7.=^^^-j^ 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


energy 

Since an axial flow of steam must be maintained from stage to stage the carry-over 
is not available for doing mechanical work; so the available energy, on which to base 
the stage efficiency, is the adiabatic heat drop per pair or stage. 

From equation (1) this is given by ——' ft.-lb. per lb. of steam. 

But work done per lb. of steam = (2 F, cos x—S)- (see pp. 419 and 445). 
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Apjpendix 


(2F, cos a —.«f) 




From the velocity tiiaiiple nii p. 444 

l'2=rf + ,S’=“-2l’,A'co8a 

( 0 -)] 

F? = L1-I1]. 

s 

If the discharge is axial - = cos a. Zl=cos“a, 

' I 

1 — Z) = sin^ a. 


7 /^ cos-a 

97 = — 

* l—r/b Silica 

In practice 7j^ =0-5, —0-9. is always <7j'^n- 


( 3 ) 


(4) 


Ex. Regenerative feed heating. 

A turbine is supplied with (35,000 lb. of steam per hour, and, after expanding tn 
40 lb. per sq. in. abs. and 3.‘10°F. steam is bled off for feed heating, the drains from thi' 
first heater being cascaded to the second which receives steam at 10 lb. per sq. in. abs 
and 0-975 dry. 

The combined drains from this heater pass to a drain cooler before being discharged 
into the condenser at a temperature of 120° F. 

The drain cooler, second heater and first heater are arranged in series on the feed 
line, the two heaters having sufficient surface to raise the temperature of the feed to 
within 10° F. of the .saturation temperature of the bled steam. 

If the temperature of the condensate is 98° F., obtain the temperature of the feed 
leaving the drain cooler and also, in pounds per hour, the weight of steam which must be* 
bled from each tapjjing point. 

In large land turbines to what percentage of saturation temperature in the boilei 
is the feed usually raised by regenerative heating? 

H at 40 lb. sq. in. 330° F. = 1202 
h at 40 lb. sq. in. = 23G 

Heat given up per lb. of steam condensed in first heater 9(56 b.t.tj. 

For the second heater the heat given up = 0-975 x 982-5 = 957 b.t.u. 

at 10 lb. per sq. in. = 161-3, < = 193-2. 

Heat given up in drain cooler = i(;i x 236-1 + ^2 x 161-3 — (120 — 32). 

This is equal to the heat received by the feed per lb. of steam supplied to the turbine 


= <1-98. .(1) 

Heat received by feed in second heater 

= ‘m;2 ^ 957 = (193-2-10-<i). .(2) 







Ajppendix 

Heat received by feed in first heater 

= 966 = [267-2 -10 - (193-2 -10)], 

= ir^ = 0 0766 lb per lb. 


By ( 2 ) 


U’o 


18 . 3-2 
957 


I 65.000 Ib/hr 

700“F 
3151b □ 



Fig. 42o 
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(3) 


Substituting these values in (1) 

0 0766 X 236 1 + (-I'g,—) 161-3- [o-0766+ (^” 9 ^ 7 —)] 88=<i-98. 

tj = ll4-7“F. 

183 - 2 - 114-7 

--=0-0716lb. per lb. 

95/ 

First heater bleed = 65 000 x 0-0766 = 4970 lb. per hr. 

Second heater bleed = 65,000 x 0 0716 = 4650 lb. per hr. 

About 70 %. 


WHI 


53 
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£x. Gas turbine diffuser. 

In an industrial gas turbine long diffuser pipes couple the compressor to the heat 
exchanger, the ratio of diameters, at the ends of each diffuser, being 5 to 1. 

At entry to the diffusers the static pressure is 60 lb. sq. in. abs., the total head tem¬ 
perature 460“ C. abs., and velocity 500 f.p.s. 

Determine the static pressure, density and velocity at outlet if each diffuser has an 
efficiency of 80 %. C7^ = 0-24. i? = 96. 

Total head temperature 

Fi = 500. 


Ti = 450- 


5002 

64^4^1400^24 


5002 

21650 


438-47. 


Ai Fj/?! — Ag F2P2- 

Aa a first approximation ignore the change in density, so 

Because of the inefficiency of the diffuser this temperature cannot be used to compute 
the static pressure at discharge. 

. K.E. converted into P.E. 

Diffuser efficiency=- 


Or in terms of temperature 


Ff- F 2 


^ ^ Temp, rise produced by rise in pressure 
5002-202 ‘ 

~^656~ 

Temp, rise produced by change in pressure 

= 0-8 [11-53-0-0185] = 9-21. 

v-l 

9-21 


p, 1 = 6o[l + ^43^^47 - ^ ] = 64-5 lb. aq. in. 


-^=^=R. 


■■ p, 64-6 1,438-47/ ” 


But 
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A more accurate velocity is therefore 20 x 0-953 = 19 06 f.p. 3 . 

The adjustment, however, is too small to make a second calculation necessary. 


_ Pz _ 64-5 X144 
“ RT^ ~ 9 0 X 449 98 


02152. 


(Durham, 1952.) 

Ex. Convergent-divergent diffuser. 

At a given temperature a stream of air passes from a parallel duct, 1 sq. in. in cross- 
sectional area, into a convergent-divergent diftiiscr correctly designed to increase the 
air pressure. 

The air enters the diffuser at 15 lb. per sq. in. and F. uith a velocity of 1 BOO f.p.s. 
and is discharged from the diffuser with a velocity of f.p.s. Assuming the process is 
frictionless and adiabatic, determine the cross-sectional area of the diffuser at the 
throat and at the mouth, and estimate the pressure of the air as it leaves the diffuser. 
What is the mass flow through the diffuser? 

Let subscripts 1, 2 , 3 refer, respectively, to inlet, throat and outlet. 

For horizontal frictionless flow 


F5 12 

At the throat sonic velocity is established, therefore = ‘ilgyRT^ 

Fi = 1-4 X 32-2 X SS-STj = 2400ra. 

By ( 2 ) in (1) 

and 

Specific volume 


2 X 32-2 X 778 xO-24[618-T2] +18002 = 2400^,, 
T, = 740°F. 


Fz = V2400 X 740 = 1330 f.p.s. 
53-3x018 


15x144 


15-24 cu. ft. per lb.. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


j/Jv--. = 15-24 (—j = 9-73 cu. ft. per lb. 

^ lx 1800 „ „ 

Mass flow = 7 —— = 0-82 lb. per sec. 

144 x 15-24 

9-73x0-82 „ 

Throat area Oz =-,— — O-OOC sq. ft. 


= 0-865 sq. in. 


Applying Bernoulli's equation to sections 1 and 3 

18002 _ 5002 = 2 x 32-2 X 778 X 0-24(7’3-618), 




866“ R, 


/866ys 

Ibis; 


= 48-7 lb. per sq. in. 


55-a 
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63 3 X 866 
~ 48-7 X 144 


= 6-57 cu. ft. per lb. 


_ 6-57x0-82 
“ ~500 


0-0108 sq. ft. 
1-55 sq. in. 


(Durham, 1956.) 

Ex. Effect of varying back pressure on the discharge from a nozzle. 

Briefly discuss the effect of incorrect back pressure (corresponding to a pressure ratio 
other than that for which the nozzle was designed) on the flow of a compressible fluid 
through a convergent-divergent nozzle. 

In a test of a convergent-divergent nozzle of throat diameter 0-22 in. and mouth 
diameter 0-26 in., the maximum mass flow of air is found to be 324 lb. per hr. when the 
inlet pressure is 105 lb. per sq. in. and the inlet temperature is 85° F. The static pressures 
at the throat and mouth are 55-5 and 26*7 lb. per sq. in., respectively. Neglecting approach 
velocity, estimate the velocity at the throat and hence show that the expansion up to 
the throat is substantially isentrojhc. Determine also the final discharge velocity and 
the isentropic efficiency of the expansion as a whole. 

Let the back pressure be controlled by means of a butterfly valve as shown in Fig. 426. 



With the valve closed pg = and there is no flow. 

Reduction of pa increases the mass flow until it reaches a maximum when the throat 
pressure / 2 \ ^ 


P2 


Further reduction in pg does not affect the throat pressure, but it produces a lower 
pressure in the diverging cone as indicated by curves 3, 4, 5 and 6. The portion of the 
divergent cone, towards the outlet, can no longer act as a diffuser because supersonic 
flow requires a converging duct. 
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Nature therefore provides the condition necessary for diffusion by initiating a shock 
wave which drops the velocity and raises the pressure as shown (by the kinks) in curves 
4 and 5. 

As is reduced the shock wave moves to the outlet which it reaches at the designed 
value of pg indicated by curve 6. 

A reduction of pg below the designed value at nutlet causes unstable radial flow in 
addition to axial. 


( O \35 

= 55-4 lb. per sq. in. 

The pressure given is 55 and therefore the flow is approximately iscntropic. 

53-3 X 454 


^2 - I-r' A 1 A A - 

^ 55 4x 144 

T X 

T., = ’ =545 R. 

2-4 


/32-2 X 1 -4 X 53-3 x x 545 = 1040 f.p.s. 
\ 2-4 


Mass flow for frictionless flow 


\ctual mass flow 


TT 0-222 1046 ^ „ 

= 0^0 X = 5*46 lb. per mm. 

4 144 3’0o 

324 

= = 5-4 lb. per rain. 

54 


Actual velocity ~5~4G ^ ~ 1033 f.p.s. 

For the diffuser part the total head temperature gives 

13 






Nozzle efficiency 


Mass flow 


F5(actual)/2.9rJ(^^ ^ 545-^3 

KJ (adiabatie)/2^r7r^ 545— 


T,, = 545 


ll05j 


369^ R. 


— ^3 


~RT' 


F3 = V2^JC^(545-Ta). 


= Aj2gJC^(Si^o-T^) 




1 


- = 545-r 


9* 


Mass flow 
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' 6-4x53-3x4xl44 V Tl 

,60 X TT X 0-262 X 26^ x 144^ 12,020 


646-Tj, 



+T3-545 = 0 . 


T3 = 396“R. 


646-396 
^ ~ 645-369 


0-847, 


F, = Vl2,020 X 149 = 1340 f.p.a. 

(Durham, 1955.) 

Ex. Variation in expansion index. 

A gas is subjected to a process which obeys a law of the form PF” = constant. What 
thermodynamic interpretation should be placed on such a process for which it is found 
that: (a) 0 < 7i< 1, (6) y <n< (c) n is negative? Illustrate your answer by reference 

to a practical example of each case. 

A volume of 60 cu. in, of a gas mixture is initially at 225 lb. per sq. in. and 720° F. 
It is then expanded by a non-flow process to a flnal volume of 99-4 cu. in. at a tempera¬ 
ture of 2620° F. Determine the polytropic index of expansion. If the mean molecular 
weight of the mixture is 27-5 and its adiabatic exponent is 1*38, calculate the amount 
of heat received or rejected by the mixture during expansion, stating the direction of 
heat flow. What would be the flnal temperature and pressure of the mixture if, from tlie 
same initial conditions, this quantity of heat, flowing in the same direction, were 
transferred instead by a constant volume process? 

On page 49 it was shown that n may vary from 0, which corresponds to a constant 
pressure operation, to oo which corresponds to a constant volume operation. 

In engine cycles it is common to find these operations as well as something inter¬ 
mediate between an isothermal and an isentropic expansion for which 1 <n<y. 

As n increases the work done decreases and when n>y heat is rej ected and not supphed. 

When n is negative both the pressure and volume increase simultaneously as in the 
case of a piston compressing a spring. 

For this conduction p = Cv and therefore n = — 1 the expansion curve passing 
through the origin 

^2 _ _ 3080 / 60 

~ \^/ ~ 1180 \Wi 

(n —1) log 0-603 = log 2-61, 

n = -0-9. 



wR 



R 


27-5 


= 56 ft. lb. per lb. 


“F. 


pi^i _ 226 X 144 X 60 
RT^ ~ 56x1180x12* 


= 0-017 lb. 


Heat added 
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Heat added = /L38_±^\ /?080- 

778 ^ 0-38 /\ 1-9 /’ 

7-35 B.TH.U. 

For a constant volume addition of heat 

7.35 0'017 X 56 /7T^_iiDr)\ 

778(1-38-1)^^* 1180), 

T' = 3460° R, 

p 2 = 225 X = 660 lb. per sq. in. 
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(Durham, 1956.) 


Ex. Expansion of a perfect gas. 

The expansion of a perfect gas is so controlled that the volume v varies according 
to the law v = -\-Bpj where A and B are -nnstants andp is the pressure. The initial 
and final volumes are 5 and 15 cu.ft., respectively, the corresponding pressures being 
150 and 50 lb. per sq. in. The weight of gas involved is 0-25 lb., for which R (the character¬ 
istic constant) is 772 ft. lb. per lb. °F., and for which 7 (the ratio of specific heats) is 
1-4. Determine (a) the change in entropy of the gas as a result of expansion, ( 6 ) the 
maximum value of the internal energy per lb. reckoned from a datum of 32° F., (c) the 
work done by the gas during expansion, (d) the net heat removed or added during the 
process. 

To determine the constants A and B. 

6 = V^ + lsdff, 15 = VZ+60fi. 


.•.^=326, 7? = -3. 


From the end-points of the expansion 5 x 150 and 16 x 60 are equal and therefore the 
temperatures must be equal. 


Change in 


^ 0-25 = 0 - 273 . 


(Ranks.) 


Internal energy per lb. = —492). 

This is a maximum when 7^ is a maximum. 

pv = wRT. .( 1 ) 

= ABp, 

Bp = v^ — A. .( 2 ) 

_ wRT , . 

By (1) in (2) B— = v—A. .( 3 ) 


BwR^ = '3.v^-A. 

dv 


Differentiating (3) 
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For a maximum 


But 




10-4 cu. ft. 


dT ^ 
dv ~ 

/325 _ 

V "3 

p = -?/M = 3 X = 108-3 lb. per sq. in. 


pv _ 108-3 X 144 X 10-4 


wR 


0-25x772 


- = 840° R. 


R 

~J 


f’.(r-i). 


f', = 


112 I 

778^0-4 


2-48. 


Maximum change in internal energy per lb. 

= 2-48(840-402) = 863b.th.tj. per lb. 

144 rl5 

Work done = J pdv = j 

= 72 |^325i;-^-J = 158,000 ft. lb. 

= 203 B.TH.U. 


’+r,JrfT. 

As the initial and final temperatures are equal there is no change in internal energy 
during the complete expansion. 


Heat added = 


Heat added = 203 b.th.u. 

(Durham, 1951.) 

Ex. Carnot principle, cold multiplier. 

State the second law of thermodynamics and deduce Carnot’s principle from it. 

In a device known as a “ cold multiplier” the evaporation of solid CO 2 at a low tem- 
jK^ratiire is used to produce a larger amount of cooling at a moderate temperature than 
could be done by direct heat transfer, accompanied by a rejection of heat at a higher 
temperature. 

iSulid CO 2 evaporates at atmospheric pressure at — 110°r. and its latent heat of 
sublimation is 248 b.th.u, per lb. 

Show that if a compartment at 10° F. is U:> be cooled and heat can he rejected to the 
atmosphere at 70° F. the maximum amount of heat which can be extracted from the 
compartment is 1000 b.th.u. per lb. of solid COg evaporated. 

A definition of the second law of thermodynamics is given on page 282, but it can also 
be expressed in other forms. As distinct from the first law of thermodynamics, which 
deals only with the quantity of energy, the second law relates to quality. 

By letting down energy from the high level of temperature to the low level T 2 an 

engine is able to do mechanical work. 
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the temperature of the natural sink tc which the inconvertible heat is rejected. 
Carnot s principle states that the efficiency of any reversible engine depends only 
n the temperature range through which the working fluid is taken and not upon the 
roperties of the fluid. 

_ In the arrangement shown in Fig. 427 heat from tlie 

Atmosphere Ti= 530“R compartment drives the forward engine vhieli is 

mechanically coupled to the reversed engine -the 
inconvertible heat is rejected to the solid 

The reversed engine also takes hea< II, from llie 
compartment and this together T\ith I he A\ork done 
IS rejected to the atiiio^jduTC. 

q\ _ 7\ 

Forward engine work = - ^ .(^) 

2 

Reversed engine 

Heat extracted it _ ^’2 

Work exi)ended^" 'J\ -1\ . 

(see XJage 2S!)). 

By (1) and ( 2 ) 

(T _ T \ (T — T ^ 

Work expended — ^ ^ 

2 2 

10 + 110 ^^, 

70-10 

Heat leaving compartment = = ‘MI^. 

For the forward engine 

Heat extracted —heat rejected _ T^ — T^ 

Heat extracted 'I\ 

[ T —T ~\ 

^ ~ ^ I 

= i/, = 248. 

^ 2 

248 X 4^^ 

■ ■ ^ 350 

and heat leaving compartment 

= 3//^ = 1000 B.TH.r. per lb. of COg- 

EPILOGUE 

“How^ever high we climb in the pursuit of knowledge we shall still see heights 
above 11 s, and the more we extend our view, the more conscious we shall be of the 
immensity which lies beyond.” 
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681 

— between twn-stroko and four-stroke 
cycles, 578. 671 

Composition of air, 508 
Cimipoiind air compressor, 94 

— gas toi’bine, 784 

— refrigerator, 306 

— steam engine, 256 
Compressed air, 86 
Compressibility factor, 324 
Compression ignition engine, 065 

— ratio, 48, 680 

Compressor rotary, 754, 759, 769 et seq. 

— valves, 110 
Condensers, 385, 496 

Conditions for rovorsibility in heat engines, 
65 

Conduction of boat, 363 
Coning and quartering, 555 
Conservation of energy, 19 
Constant dr3mB33 lines, 156 

— pressure expansion, 47 
-steam accumulator, 726 

— total heat linos, 155 

— volume lines, 156 
Continuous recorders, 536 
Contraction in volume, 35, 614 
Control of compressors, 110 
Convection, 379 

Convergent-divergent nozzle, 337 
Convertible gas engine, 586 
Cooling petrol engines, 637 

— towers, 406, 847 
Corliss* valve, 234 
Corrected vacuum, 391 
Counter-flow heater, 369, 372 
Cover of turbine blades, 466 


Creep of metals, 492 
Critical pressure ratio, 327 

— temperature and pressure, 146 
Cross-llow heater, 369 
Crosaley gas engine, 584 
Ciunulative heat drop, 432 
Cushioning, 230 

Cyclone separator, 724 

Cylinder dimensions of a compound steam 
engine, 258, 260 

— temperature, 598 

Daimler, 663 
Dalton’s law, 25 
Degree Kelvin, 10 

— Kankine, iJ 

— of imdercooling, 351 

— - of superheat, 129 

— of Buporsalurati m, 351 
Dchumidififatinn, 213 

Di L ival nozzle, 337 

— turbine. 412 

Doiciy period, C20, 622, 670 

Density, 12 

Doprociation, 730 

Design of steam turbine, 453 

Detonation, 624 

Dew point, 207, 848 

Diagram efliciency, 419 

— factor, 245 
Diaphragms, 415, 472 
Diatomic substances, 4, 19 
Dir\st*l, Dr, 69 

— rytlu, 70, 1 99 

-rpf(‘rrfd to Tij> diagram, 802 

— engine, 606 

— fuel oil analysis, 683 

— knock, 677 
DilTuser, 858, 859 
Diffusion, 23 

Dimensions of specific heat, 22 

— of temperature, 772 
Dimensionless ratios, 377 
Direct gasification of coal, 574 

— injection of petrol, 651 
Disc friction, 430 

Displacement of air compressor, 102 
Dissociation, 23 
Dope, 626 

Double-acting Diesel engines, 671 

— flow turbine, 430 
Doxford engine, 668 

Drop or double heat valves, 236 
Dry products of combustion, 510, 530 
Dryness fraction of steam, 130 

-after cut off, 250 

Dual combustion cycle, 79 
Dulong’s formula, 634 
Dummy piston, 419 
Dynamometer, 656 
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Economic generation of steam, 732 Flame igniter, 677 

— thickness of lagging, 734 Flare of a nozzle, 337 

— velocity in steam pipe, 732 Flash boiler, 699 

Economics of economiser, 738 Flat spot, 649 

— of power transmission by belts, 741 Flow of fluids, 319 

Economiser, 704, 708 — of steam through turbine blading 424 

Edwards’ air pump, 390 Flying bomb, 774 

Effect of atmospheric conditions on a com- Forced circulation boilers, 709 
preKS[)r, 107 Forward engine, 65, 68 

— of clearance in multi-stage compressors. Free air delivered, 88, 89, 102 

109 — piston engine, 577 

— of throttling li.p. suction on a compressor. Friction in nozzles, 339 


108 

Effectiveness of heat exchangers, 787 
Efliciency ratio, 65 
Efficiency reaction blading, 855 
p]jector coridonsor, 388 
bjlectric COg recorder, 52H 
Eloctiolux refrigerator, 283 
Electrons, 4 
l^^lomerita, 4 

End thrust in tiubines, 419 
End-tightened blades, 443 
Endothermic operation, 532 
Entropy diagrams, BOO 

— of perfect gases, 1 86 
of vapouj’s, 152 

Equation of continuity, 322 
Equi})arlition of energy, 36 
Ericsson, 2 

— cycle, 787, 790 

Erosion of tiirbiiie blading, 494 
Erreii engine, 587 
Ethyl fhlorifle, 288 
Evaporation, 126 
Evaporative condenser, 214, 38') 

— cooling, 637 

— value of a fuel, 535 
Exhaust gas analysis, 509 

— temperature, 598 

— turbines, 475, 502 
Exothermic operation, 532 
Expansion of gases, 47, 863 

— index, 862 

— ratio, 48 

— valve, ‘‘Meyer”, 233 
Expansions in reaction turbines, 441 
Explosion, 532 

External heat of vaporisation, 128 

— work of wot vapour, 130 
Externally fired boilers, 698 
Extraction pump, 386 

— turbine, 472 

Fahrenheit scale of temperature, 8 

Fan loss, 429 

Fanning’s equation, 733 

Film coefficient, 377, 379 

First Law of Thermodynamics, 16 

Fixed carbon, 507 


Frigorie, 289 

Fuel consumption loops of petrol engine 
632, 653 

— meELsuremont of petrol engine, 656 
Fullagar Diesel, 669 

Gas calorimeter, 547 

— engine, 577 

— mixtures, 29 

— turbine, 754 
-closed cycle, 789 

-cycle referred to Tip diagram, 807 

-propulsion unit, 779 

Gaseous reactions, 506 
Gauging of turbine blades, 443 
Gay Lussac, 8 
Gibbs’ function, 168 
Glands, refrigerator, 286 

— turbine, 467 
Glycol, 638 

Governing Diesel engines, 671 

— gas engines, 582 

— turbines, 463 

Gotaverkon turbine, 503, 836 
Grashof, 368 
Ciross horse-power, 593 
Groups, 441 ‘ 

si-'i^lanco for i.c, engine, 590 

— exchangers for gas turbines. 784, 787 

— loss in flue gas, 530, 555 
-to cylinder walls, 262 

— pump, 293, 851 

— reception and rejection, 60 

— transmission, 362 
Holiiun, 4 

High compression gas engine, 585 
-petrol engine, 635 

— level jet condenser, 388 
Higher calorific valuo, 535 
Highest useful compression ratio, 627 
Hit-and-miss governor, 682 
Hollow blades for turbines, 466 
Horse power, 3 

Hot tube ignition, 580 

— well, 386 
Hot-bulb engine, 664 
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Ifluettner rotary power unit, 719 
<Humid heat, 211 
.— volume, 211 

Hiiniiiiity, absolute and relative, 206 

_changes due to compression, 221 

_on Tff> tliagram, 219 

lJuinidity curves, 20S 
Huinx)hrey gas puniy), 91 
Hydraulic coinjuessor, 91 
Hydrocarbon, 5U7 

llyporbolic expaiision, 132, 171, 242 
Ideal cycles, 64 

— efficiency of a rofrigerator, 311 

— refrigerator, 289 
Ignition ailvance, 060 

— systems of gas engine, 680 
Impulso turbine, 409, 416 

• “In phase” and “out of phase” indicator 
diagrams, 623 

Incomplete combustion, 63G 
Indicatrjr diagrams, combination of, 270 

-light spring, 682 

Indirectly heated boilers, 712 
Induced draught fan, 709 
Initial state, 45 
Inter cooler, 94 

Internal cflicioncy of a tnybiiic, 431 

— energy', 16, 57 

— latent heat, 128 
Ins estincnt cost, 730 
lrrcvi*rsible cx|)ansion, 840 
Isentropic exyiaiisojii, 166, 798 
Isothermal ellicieney of an air compressor. 
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Isothermal expansion of gases, 47 
-of vajiours, 163 

Jacket, steam, 254 

— w^atiT, 92 

■let condenser, 386 
- pipe, 762, 767 

— plane, 77^5v 

— jirojnjlsieii, 751 et sety, 

^ Joule, 15 

I — cycle, 73, 808 

iloiilc-Tlmnison cooling effoct, 281 
Joule’s law of internal energy, 16 

— mecluinir al equivalent of heat, 16 

Kadenacy two stroke, 672 
Kelvin’s warming onginr^, 293 
Kinematic viscosity, 379, 771 
Kinetic energy, 319 
■— theory of gases, 66 
Knock rating, 627 

Labyrinth gland, 469 
La Mont boiler, 709 
Lancashire boiler, 699 
Lantern ring, 286 
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Liili'nt heat, 128 

eHeet on calorific value, 540 
Laws of tliermodynamics, 16, 282 
Lead in reciy>rL)cating steam ongiiins, 230 

— in tru’bines, 430 
liSavung loss, 430 
Leblanc air pump, 391 
Liquid, 36 

Lj\iiigstrnm tiu^bine, 439 
Load factor, 730 

Loijge-t’ottrcll ihist separator, 725 
Loclller boiler, 714 
LogariUiinic mean radius, 364 

-tomper ituro difforoncr>, 368, 372 

Lf)ss of pressure m i.c. engines, 613 
Losses in steam turbines, 429 
Low level jot condenser, 380 

— ])res8urp turbine, 475 
Low tension niagnr'D, 580 
Lower calorific value, 635 

M udi No, 771 
iVijuiifolrl, 649 

Marine exhaust turbines, 501 

— .stoaiii turbine, 45.5, 458 

492 

Mean effective pressure, 243 

— -referred to l.p. cylinder, 258, 201) 

Meclianical equivalent of heat, 15 

— mixtures, 504 

— separation of dust, 723 
MoHiyl chloride, 288 
M(‘yer expansion valve, 233 
Missing tpiantily, 251) 

Mixed pressure turbini‘, 475 
Mixing of gasses, 25, 816 

Mixture strength, 622, 626, 629, 680, 761, 
762, 804, 805 

Mixtures of air and steam, 202 

— of gases, 25 

Modavo dust separator, 724 
Mrd, 14 

IVlolecular weight, 6 
Mfjlooulo, 4, 6 
M oilier diagram, 182 
Monatomic gases, 4, 16 
IVlo nntubB bo iler. 712 
—MTTfso test, 654 
IMultiple effect compressors, 306 

— exj)ansion, 305 

— retort stoker, 709 

Napier’s law, 328 

Negative superheat, 351 

Net etliciency of a turbine, 431 

Newcomen’s engine, 385 

Normal tomperature and pressure, 11 

Nozzles, 336, 860 

Octane, 027 

— number, 028 
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Oil^operated valves, 238 
789 

Operation factor, 731 
Orifioe tank, 657 
Orsat apparatus, 520 
Otto cycle on pv and diagrams, 74, 197 

-referred to Ttp diagram, 802 

Out of phase indicator diagrams, 623 
Overall coeihcient of heat transmission, 380 

— efficiency of a turbine, 431 

— thermal resistance, 366 
Overhead charges, 730 
Oxidation, 532 

Parsons’ coefficient, 457 

— turbine, 439, 854 

Partial admission in a turbine, 429 

— proasuri'S, 25, 202 

— — and diffusion, 25, 818 
Pasj-out turbine, 472 
Passes in a condenser, 369 
Perfect gas, 9 

Performance of an engine, 661 

Permanent gas, 9 

Petrol engine, 606 

Pinking, 624 

Piston cooling, 586, 667 

Piston speed, 261 

— valve, 234 
Plate nozzle, 339 

— orifice, 325 

Polyatomic substances, 4, 18 
Polytropic compression and expansion, 97, 
183, 187 

— efficiency, 766 

Popping back in the carburettor, 629 
Potential energy, 319 
Power control by cut off, 270 
-by throttling, 269 

— developed by a steam engine, 242 

— station site, 740 
Prandtl number, 379 
Procoulmg of refrigerant, 297 
Pre-ignition, 627 
Pressure, 6 

— compounding in turbines, 415 

— energy, 319 

— gas producer, 671 

— heat chart, 826 
Primary sir, 722 
Priming in boilers, 130, 710 

Process of combustion in c.i. engines, 676 

-in petrol engines, 620 

Producer gas, 560 
Products of combustion, 510 
Profile of steam nozzle, 336 
Pulverised fuel, 720 
Pumping horse-power, 593 

Quality governing, 682 

— of steam in an engine cylinder, 249 


Quantity govecyii^, 5B2 
Quantum theory,'6, 40 

It.A.C. rating, 610 
Radial flow of heat, 363 
Radial flow turbine, 439 
Rom efficiency, 765 
Ramming pipe, 673 
Ranarex COj recorder, 629 
Kankine cycle, 175 
Rate of heat reception, 60 
Rateau, 412, 472 

Reaction turbines, 409, 439, 854-5 
Receiver, 112, 258 
Reciprocating steam engine, 226 
Reducing cylinder condensation, 263 
Refrigeration, 2B1 
Regenerative condenser, 393 

— feed heating, 477, 832, 856 
Regenerator, 71 

Reheat cycle in steam engines, 254, 48E 

— factor, 432, 840 

Reheated reciprocating engine, 829 
Reheating air, 124 
Relative enicieney, 65 

— humidity , 206 

— velocity, 417 
Reversed engine, 65, 68 
Reversible exjianainn, 51, 66, 166 
Revolving boilers, 718 
Reynolds* number, 319, 379, 771 
Rocket, 706, 763, 764 

Rotary compressors, 114, 754, 759 
Rough engine, 621 
Running costs, 730 

Sailing ships, 3 
Saturated vapour, 128 
Saturation line, 155 

— temperature, 128 
Scales of temperature, 8 
Scavenging in oil engines, 607 
Sclnnidt-Hartmann boiler, 713 
Sea, 2 

Second Law of Thermodynamics, 282 

Selenium cells, 2 

Semi-Diesel, 064 

Sensible heat, 128, 141 

Separating calorimeter, 133 

Severn tidal scheme, 2 

Sharp-edged orifices, 326, 338 

Shell and fire tube boilers, 698 

Shrouded jot, 648 

Shrouding on turbine blades, 406 

Silica gel, 28^ 

Sink, 67 

Sinking fund, 730 

Slide valve, 230 

Small stage efficiency, 766 

Sodium-cooled exhaust valves, 638 

Solid, 36 






